







No. XVI. —September 30, 1881. 



SIR JOHN STEACHEY'S BOOK-KEEPING. 

TO THE EDITOR OF “ THE STATESMAN.” 

Dear Sir,—Is it of any use calUng attention to the .importance to England, 
of possessing the means of exercising a control over affairs in India? I am, with 
all my advantages, greatly at a loss as to the nature and extent of tlie prepara¬ 
tions reported to have been made by Lord Lytton, long before he actually com¬ 
menced the Afghan War. The cash balances are tlie only indications we can 
use, to show financial results; while the accounts are obviously untrustworthy. 
On the Hist March, 1870, tlie cash balances in India were i£l(i,()52,4!)t, and on 
Hist March, 187!), four months after tlie war broke out, they had fallen to 
i'12,79:2,15H. A year before—that is, on the 31st March, 1878, or seven months 
before the war, the balances had sunk to tl4,4y8,S02. 

These balances must be taken in connection with the excess of charges, in¬ 
cluding tlie capital for productive public works, which were as follows; and also 
witli the money borrowed. 



1 Gross Excess of all 
Charges, Ordinary 
110(1 Extraordinary. 

Total Debt incurred 
ill Indiii and iu 
Engltmd. 

Total Cnsh Balances 
iu India and in 
Eugltuid on tlio last 
day of eooh oftlcitU 
year. 

Capital Expenditnro 
lor 1‘ioduotmi 
Tublic Works. 

1875-76 ... 
1876:77 ... 

1877- 78 ... 

1878- 79 ... 

1879- 80 ... 

£2,601,684 

6,992,062 

8.334,139 

2;347,652 

4,547,279 

£4,123,022 

4,750,145 

7,811,394 

4,236,490 

3,283,408» 

£17,872,893 

16,464,663 

16,374,959 

13,910,078 

15,300,001 

£4,270,621; 

3,802,2.54 

4,791,052 

4,381,898 

3,518,578 

Total ... 

£23,822,816 

£23,704,459 


£20,771.441 


Thus' the figures show that though the borrowings covered the gross expen¬ 
diture in excess, yet the cash balances dwindled. It is only fair to assiune tliat the 
difference must have been used, and not accounted for. 

It is quite true, as Sir John Strachey stated, that the cash balances cannot 
be so used without entailing the necessity of accounting for their use, but the 
accounting need not necessarily be in the tame y ear; and the same course may be 
followed the next year, so that the cash balances may always be made to cover 
unaccounted for outlays. 

The figures are the more puzzling, because of the mode in which tbs 

* The borrowings were £12,560,023, but of this £9,$76,614 were for the East Mia Railway. 
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accounts are made to %.ppear. Assuming that the cash was used, and the charges 
ndt teought to account, then the accounts show that even the ordinary expendi¬ 
ture was Utg than the revenue, as follows:— 



1 

3 

1 

1 

Ordinwry Expeuditnre 

Differenoe. 


OnUsarjr Expendltore. 

more tbfm llcTcnnc. 

1876-76 

1878-77 

£1,668,945 

£2,182,778 


187/-78 

1878-79 

2,oS,246 

3,543,187 


1879-80 

1,182949 


Total 

£3,708,191 

£6,908,914 

£8,‘206,728 


•In the face of these differences, we spent in excess only ^23,832,910, but, to 
cover this, wo used up, out of the c,>)sh balances, £2,572,392, and borrowed 
£23,704,459, making a total use of cash to the extent of X'26,276,851, to cover the 
above excess; tlius leaving£2,454,031 unaccounted for. 

Another mode is to show that we spent in ordinary charges, in excess of 
revenue, the sum of £3,205,723, and we spent for capital for public works, the sum of 
£20,771,441; but, as above stated, we used, from borrowings and from cash balances, 
the sum of £26,270,851; thus again showing that there ’are £3,071,128 unac¬ 
counted for. 

But for this guilty war, and its cost of ,£;)().000,000, we might have carried 
out our desire of freeing India from all import duties, leaving only the export duty 
on rice, if it wore desirable to retain it, 

Manchester goods might have been free, amounting to £800,090, with iron 
and leather, and other articles. We need not have raised tlie Famine Fund, 
and, above all, might have spared Madras mid Bomba}' the extra salt tax; 
indeed, we could have cut down the salt tax in all India by one-fifth. 

We could, meanwhile, have made our empire more stable, and made the 
future base of military operations stronger far than by tliis unliappy war. B, 

INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 

•ro inK EDiTon or ‘‘the s-rATESMAri.” 

Deab Sik,—Y our unth'iug advocacy of equitable government in India 
emboldens me to address you on a matter affecting tlie interests of many Hindus - 
In the Titneg of August 2!tth, appeared the following paragraph:— 

Calcutta. August 28.— The Inrtisn Government has sent home a complete scheme of re¬ 
organization of the Medical Department on the principle of uniScation of the British and 
Indian services. It is proposed that the Utter shonld he permitted to die out. no new 
appointments being made, and that the medical officers appointed since 1865 should be 
amalgamated with the British establishment, which will supply Indian wants, and whence 
candidates for civil employment will he selected ; the whole to he under Directors-General for 
India. It is expected that some reduction in expenses will thus ho obtained. Brigade 
surgeons and surgeon mojors who entered the service before 1860 are to cease civil employment 
at tta age of fifty-five. 

_ This permitting the Indian Medical Service to die out, is interpreted by some 
Hindu gentlemen studying here, as implying that Natives will no longer be per¬ 
mitted to compete at the examinations for the Medical Service, for which the 
candidate must, among other qualifications, have “ both his parents of immixed 
European blood.” {See regulations in the Lancet, September 11th, 1880.) 

Official intimation should be given as to the full purport of this reorganiza- 
fion oi Yours faithfully, Joseph Mazzini Wheeleb, 

EdiatHlFgh, Anyust 31,1881. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Thb following charaotevistic paragraph appeared in the Times of the 5th inst., in 
tlxo letter it publishes every Monday morning from its Calcutta Correspondent:— 

Some attention appears to have been attracted in England by an allegation in the 
London Statesman for July that a message was conveyed to Sir Salar Jnng in 1877 threaten¬ 
ing him with deportation, and that he undoubtedly believed this to be intended. I am in a 
position to state that Sir Salar Jung has informed the Gesidont at Hyderabad that neither 
directly nor indirectly did he receive fi-om, Hut Residetuy any threat of deportation, and he 
has authorized the publication of this statement. 

We say that the paragraph is characteristic. For years.past, the Cal cutta letters of 
the Times have either been semi-offiicial apologies for the courses pursued by the 
Indian Government, or enlogistic comments upon whatever it does. Throughout 
the Afghan War, from its inception, the home public were assured every Monday 
morning in these letters, that never was war more justifiable than that most 
wanton aggression, and never Viceroy more exactly suited to the needs of India 
than L wd Lytton. Let what statements might appear to the contrary in the 
public press of this country, in particular if they were damaging either to Lord 
Lytton’s personal character or to his administration, the writer was always “ in a 
position to state,” as he is now, that there was no foundation for them whatever, 
and that he was “ autl«)ri/.ed " to make this declaration. The letters were the 
theme of incessant ridicule in India itself. Lord Lytton's own Iiand therein, or 
immediate connection with them, being known everywhere. We do not blame 
the Twit's for resolving that its Calcutta correspondent shall always be on the 
Governmental side. It is apparently a principle of the journal to support our 
rulers for the time being, whether Lord Beaoonsfield or Mr. Gladstone is Prime 
Minister in England, or Lord Lytton or Lord Ripon is Viceroy of India; and if 
the role were but frankly avowed, no one would, perhaps, have any cause of com¬ 
plaint. 


WK do not presume to unveil the personality of the Calcutta correspondent who 
denies Thk St.ate8.mah’s charges in this one special particular, but we say that 
no importance whatever can be attached to the denial. We have italicized 
three words in the denial, as the reader will observe; for we never said that Sir 
Salar Jung received the threat of deportation from the Resiileucj. We were 
careful what wo did say, and our statement was as follows:— 

When one of these master-strokes of “political’’ cajolery or coercion is undertaken, 
the communication is idwaya verbal if possible, or if anything must be written, a private and 
familiar note from an inferior hand is chosen, and the official form avoided. We are not, 
therefore, 'in a position to give absolute proof of the authenticity or anthority of this dis- 
gracefttl threat, the reality of which was •widely talked of in Hyderabad; but although wo 
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do not believe the Actual perpetration otthe outrage to have been intended, Sir Salar Jung 
himaelf nndoubtedlf believed it. Having already been told that a man of the character and 
antecedents of Wikar-oobOomra would be installed, ft defiance of t'he Durbar, without pre¬ 
text or warrant, he no doubt assumed that the Besident had full permission to proceed to 
any extremities, and may well have argued that his duty now lay in submission ; for if he 
resisted until be was m^e a prisoner, the administrative independence of the State would 
be utterly destroyed, and the ilign of unrestrained reaction and corruption instituted. 

It is noticeable that of the many far graver charges made by ns against the 
Besidint and against the Amcer-i-Kabeer, no denial whatever is attempted. We 
miglit without impropriety, perhaps, construe tliis challenge of a single fact in 
onr indictment, into a tacit admission that our charges, as a whole, arc true. And 
they are true. Neither Sir Richard Meade nor tlie Ameer-i-Kaheer dare meet us 
in tile Civil Courts of Law to submit themselves to cross-examination. As little 
dare the Calcutta officials of the Foreign Department do so. Lord Hartington 
is compelled b 5 '- official courtesy and custom, to refer our charges for report to the 
Government of India, whose servants are implicated so deeply therein, and who 
will now be asked to “ report ” upon them. This farce will have, of necessity, to be 
gone through before the matter again comes before Parliament. Every effort will 
be made to persuade Lord Hartington' that nothing but ruin to tiie Indian Empire 
will follow upon any disclosure of what has been going on for years past at 
Hyderabad. The danger i& that Lord Hartington may succumb to these influences, 
and once more assure tiio House, as he did a month ago, that the papers are of 
“ so highly confidential ” a nature that they cannot possibly be produced. Docs any 
reasonable being doubt what that assurance means ? Until Lord Hartington has 
finally dealt with tiiis scandal, we refuse to believe that he fviU allow it to be 
hushed up by a whole year’s continued assurances of the Calcutta correspondent 
that he is “in a positioh testate” that our charges are not true. They «/•« true! Give 
118 the opportunity of putting Lord Lytton and Sir Richard Meade, ■nith or without 
their tool, tlie Ameer-i-Kabeer, into the witness-box, and then Sir Salar Jung, 
before Her Majesty’s Judges, and we will show that the charges arc true. Has 
Sir Richard Meade not abundant ground to go upon ? Ho prefers to commit the 
vindication of his character to the hands of the Government of India, and with 
singular wisdom ;—but it is a very old device. 


Nin'e months ago, when we wore stopped on the threshold of those exposures, 
by the Ameer being wisely counselled to enter a criminal suit against us, that 
effectually shut our moutii until the Attorney-General’s fiat again opened it. Sir 
George Yule, C.B., himself formerly Resident at Hyderabad, sent us the followj 
ing letter:— 

30, Clahmcarde GAunENS, Bayswateh, 
J^'ebruoury 22nd, 1881. 

Mt Dear Sir,—I t is, I think, of very great importance that the suit which has been 
brought against you by the Ameer-i-Kabeer, 'Wikar-ool-Oomra, Co-Eegeut of Hyderabad, 
should go to triiJ. It would be a public misfortune were it to be compromised ; for, in 
commoii with many others who know the facts, I have long been anxious to see the treat¬ 
ment which Salar Jung has, of late years, received at the hands of the Government of India 
(particularly in the appointment of 'Wikar-ool-Oomra as Co-Eegent with him) brought to the 
notice of the Home (^vemment in such a way as to compel it to make a full inquiry. 

I have often thoitght of addressing the Secretary of State myself on the subject, but 
have been deterred from doing so by several reasons, of which I need mention only two. 
{1st) The certainty that any inquiry, conducted in the usual way by “officials” of the 
Government of India, would be abortive, and could result only in making Salar Jung's 
position worse, if that be possible, than it now is. To be thorough and effectual, the inquiry 
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must be entrusted to men of liigh standing, wholly unconnected with the Calcutta Foreign 
Office; and it is for this reason that 1 so earnestly hope that the libel suit against you may 
prove the occasion of showing, in open court, before Her Majesty's Judges, the true character 
of the Ameer’s appointment, and the long course of oppression and insult to which Salar Jung 
has been subjected by the Qoverniuent of India for years past. (2nri) My second reason is 
that it would be hopeless to look for any assistance from Salar Jnug himself. Without 
entering into the general question of the position of Native Princes and their Ministers, it is 
not too much to say that Salar Jung, from hard experience and especially from his treatment 
of late years, most have lost all faith even in bis ri^ht to remonstrate against any proceed¬ 
ings of the Kesident, and all hope of his representations being regarded as of any weight by 
the Government of India. His natural caution and modesty have, under the treatment he 
has received, become developed, 1 fear, into absolute fault; and anything like co-operation 
from him, in these circumstances, is not, I am persuaded, to be looked for. 

When, therefore, I saw in the Tmies a brief report cf the prosecution entered against 
yourself by the Ameer, I rejoiced at it as an opening that might lead to the exposure of Salar 
Jung’s wrongs without implieatingjhim, and 1 resolved to offer you such help as I might feel 
justitied in giving towards exposing the character of the Co-ltegent, regarding wliom you 
have, to the best of my knowledge and belief, said in your article nothing but the truth, and 
even less than you would have been justified in saying. In spite of Sir Salar Jung’s re¬ 
peated remonstraucos, we have forced upon him, as his colleague, a man who was notoriously 
his personal enemy, a man who had heavily bribed others in scandatous intrigues against 
him, and who.se servant had openly tried to murder him. What wonder that tbeie should 
be " no longer any justice in Hyderabad ! ” as I also hare beard in common with yourself. 

Although I have not referred, in this letter, to the other matters discussed in your two 
articles on tne Kestoratlon of Berar, I may say that I believe every word in them to be true, 
and that the main facts are susceptible of complete proof from the reports of our own 
officers. 


'J'o R. Knight, Esq., 

• ‘ iiUUeiiiia/t ” HPU e. 


(Signed) ' G. U. Yulis, 

Kc-Jtesklr.iU at Hyderabad. 


If any nmu is “ in a position to state ” what has been going on for years past at 
Hyderabad, it is the writer of tliis very important letter. SVhoin then, will the 
public trust on the general issueSir George Yule, C.B., or the official apologist 
who, veiled as the Calcutta coiTespondent of the Timea, has been “ in a position 
to state " so much in the last few years that has betrayed the interests of both 
countries ? * 


Fuhtiikk interpellations as to the charges made in the July number of this 
journal against the Government of India and Sir lUchard Meade, were made in 
tlie House of Commons on the 15th inst., and replied to by tlie Secretary of State 
as follows:— 

Sir G. Bali'odb asked the Secretary of State for India whether he would cause a Selec¬ 
tion of papers for a long series of years connected with the Government of the Nizam to be 
laid before Parliament, in order that the real state of the relations of that State with the 
Government of India might be made known, and that the animadversions on the honour and 
character of the Indian Government and of Indian officers might be cleared away or sub¬ 
stantiated by the publication of these official documents. 

Mr. Onslow asked whether the noble lord or the Indian Government thoogbt there was 
the slightest fonndation for the allegations against Sir B. Meade. 

The Marquis of Habtinqton said that with regard to the question of the hon. member 
for Guildford, he could not add anything to the statement he made on Thursday last. In 
reply to a question which his hon. and gallant friend put to him on Thursday, ha said that 
the largest part of these papers were of a confidential character, and that it was perfectly im¬ 
possible in the public interest to lay them on the table. Further examination convinced him 
that that was the case, and although it would be possible to produce some of them, the 
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gnat balk and the mo*t important of th«n could not be produced. It wss, bowerer, the 
iatmtion of the Govemment to look at the coireepondenee, and they might think proper to 
lome atatement with regard to the animadversions on Sir B. Meade. 

Mr. Onslow is, wo hope, pleased with the answer which his inquiry elicited. 
Lord Hartington declined, very wisely, to say whetlier “ the Government 
thought" The Statesman’s charges well-founded or not. Mr. Onslow is very 
well remembered in India as Sir !Qichard Temple’s private secretary, and what 
he wanted Lord Hartington to say, was what Sir Bichard Temple would have 
been mre to say, had he been Secretary of State instead of Lord Hartington. Sir 
George Balfour, on the other hand, honestly desires to know the truth. It is 
noticeable that the Govemment has not thought proper to make any further 
siatement with regard to our animadversions on Sir Richard Meade. The truth 
is that Englishmen have to-day a Govemment that makes a conscience of its 
work, a Govemment that will gladly give Sir Richard Meade a full acquittal 
at the right time, if entitled to one, and not else. 


Thebe is this peculiarity in the present agitation for Reciprocity or Fair Trade, 
as it is called in this coimtty, that whereas formerly the demand for the protection 
of our home industries was tlie demand of the agricultural classes, it is now the 
manufacturing industries of the land that seem disposed to lead the movement. In 
1846 the two interests w'ere vehemently opposed to each other; the manufactur¬ 
ing classes of the towns being arrayed in a body against the landed classes, the 
one sternly demanding freedom of trade, the other fiercely denouncing it. To¬ 
day the tw'o interests have joined hands. The case of the Fair Trader is plau¬ 
sible enough to command what is popularly called the common sense of the 
people, and it is only by calm, cogent, exposure of the hollowness of the agitation, 
that we can set it finally at rest. 

There are two ways in which the movement may be successfully attacked. 
It is essential to show*, in the first place, that the facts are against the agita¬ 
tion, and not, as plausibly represented, in its favour. It is not true that 
“ freedom of trade " has injured us as a nation. In spite of the refusal of foreign 
nations to adop7 Free Trade principles, our own adherence to them has indefi¬ 
nitely enriched, and not impoverished us. 

Lord Derby’s late speech at Southport, and Mr. Faw'cett’s “ Free Trade and 
Protection, 1878,” arc admirable illustrations of the way in which tliis agitation 
should be encountered, on tlie ground of facts. On tlie other hand, Earl Grey’s 
letters, in the Timen, on tlie French Treaty indicate, we tliink, the right way 
in which to deal with it, so as to cut it up by the roots. Because c.ur foreign 
trade has been a great source of enrichment to us, there is a sort of pcpu'ar con¬ 
viction everywhere, that it is the main element of the national wealth, and 
that if the development of our commerce with other nations should be arrested 
by bostUe tariffs upon English goods, the great source of the nation’s enrich¬ 
ment would be dried up. We believe it to be altogether a delusion, arising 
from mistaken views of the true sources of a nation’s wealth. Far too much im¬ 
portance, we believe, is attached to our foreign commerce in these discussions con¬ 
cerning Free Trade. For ourselves, we saw little cause to regret the suspension of 
the negotiations for tho renewal of the French Treaty. With Earl Grey, we 
would see England calmly and wisely abandon all idea of Protection, and with 
it the notion of reciprocity embodied in these commercial treaties. Our language 
towards all the world should be, “ Do what yem ivill, levy what duties you please; 
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ottr course is plain and simple. We regard restrictions upon commerce os hurt¬ 
ful Doth to ourselves and you. We should abolish all duties whatever, if we 
could; and any that we levy will be levied without thought of hostility to you, 
or of injuring you, solely for purposes of revenue.” It seems to us that we shall 
never make ourselves Uioroughly intelligible until we do this, and cease scolding 
other nations for not following what we hold to bo the most profitable course 
for every people to adopt. 


Okce arrived at this resolution, much that is now difficult would become plain 
and simple. We might then . probably find it wise to settle our indirect taxation 
upon the following very simple and intelligible principles;— 

I. All necessaries of life to be free of duty. 

II. Raw material of manufactures to be free. 

III. liuxuries: Spirits, foreign wine.s, tobacco, J:c.. to be taxed up to the highest 

productive limit. ' 

Beer might fairly, we tliink, be regarded as a necessary of life, and the duty 
thereon abolished altogether. Conventions with other countries for the admis¬ 
sion of their wines at low rates of duty,’ upon the principle of reciprocity, aro 
surely a mistake. Foreign wines are ii luxury; while spirits and tobacco may 
fairly bo held to be pernicious, by almost general consent. The principle of 
taxing nothing that we do not tax up to the highest productive limit, would 
perhaps bo onr smrest guide in the framing of our tiu iffs. 


Ii is worth while, wo tliink, to recur, in some^what categorical form, to the 
question and answer regarding Indian reve nues paid to absentees, wJiich passed 
between Mr. F. O’Donnell and tlie Marquis of IJjigjEingtou, and was commented 
upon in these pages last moutli. Lord Hartingtan remarked that “ the only 
way ” in which the payments by India of annuities and furlough allowances 
could be reduced “ would be by the further employment in important positions, of 
natives of India.” This was a good reply, and, from a sincere Secretary of State, 
is one very likely to have its influence. Instead of this slotv-workiiig, though 
most appropriate, method of reducing India’s payments to absentees being “ tlie 
only way,” there is another way obviously open—one more direct, effective, and 
salutary. Why are these absentee aUowauces not paid by this country, as the 
late Sir George Wingate so earnestly insisted they should bo” Tliij* act of 
justice would afford direct, immediate, and substantial relief to the Indian Ex¬ 
chequer, lifting the burden off the ryots’ shoulders, and reducing the “ loss by 
exchange.” It would also bo salutary in this respect, that it would bring home 
to our public men, with a force which none of them now realize, their responsibility 
for the good and economical administration of India. Until the Homo taxpayer 
has to sustain some appreciable portion of the cost of maintaining the connection 
between India and England, he will remain ignorant of Indian affairs, and his 
representatives will be indifferent to the oppressions and financial blunders 
that are ever-recurring blots on our Indian administration. When our political 
morality shall have advanced sufficiently to compel Parliament to sanction some 
regular contribution towards the cost of retaining onr connection witli India—in¬ 
stead of that cost being borne, as up to this present, by the poorer and weaker 
partner—there may be some dispute as to what class of Anglo-Indian outlay it 
would be most proper to defray from the British Exchequer. For our part, wc have 
ever held with Sir George Wingate, that all the “ Home charges ” proper tdiould 
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be defrayed from the British Treasury. For England to charge herself with the 
“ annuities and furlough pay” alone, would very sensibly “ diminish the annual 
drain on the Indian taxpayer,” and afford India immense relief. 


The “ Civil Furlough and Absentee Allowances ” paid in 1879-80 amounted to 
£209,800 only, but the “ Superannuation, Retired, and Compassionate Allow¬ 
ances ’’ reached tlie sum of £1,322,185. Of tliis sum about £500,000 is to the 
Military Funds of the three Presidencies. It is under the head of “ Army: Non- 
effective,” that by far tire heaviest portion of pension and absentee allowances 
appear. The total of this branch of the Home Charges (1879-80) is £2,115,797; 
but when we glance at charges clas.sed as “ Effective ”—the total of which is close 
on £2,000,000—we find that a large proporticn of them consists of furlough 
allowances, sinecure colonels, and recruiting, w'hich last is obviously part of the 
ordinajy garrison expenses of England. Thus the absentee payments to which 
tlie member for Dungarvan drew attention, amount to nearer £5,000,000 than 
£3,000,000. We say nothing, meanwhile, of the cost of the “ Home ” adminis¬ 
tration of India, which amounts to nearly £250,000 per annum, including the 
salaiy of the Secretary of State for India, wliich, as being that of a M mister of 
the English Cabinet, ought to be paid from the same exchequer as the salary of 
the Colonial or Foreign Secretary, and not exacted, as it now is, from the unre¬ 
presented Indian ryot. 

The utterances of some of our leading men upon the conduct of public affairs are 
so steeped in insincerity that they unavoidably mislead, ns they are ihteiided to 
do, the masses of the people. Sir Stafford Northcote can express himself 
with the utmost clearness, when he wishes to do so, upon the folly of protective 
duties. He knows the protective system to be a delusion; but, instead of honestly 
telling his audience' so at Sheffield, he chose to use language that he knew 
would leave upon tlieirmind a very difl’erent impression. Again, there is no public 
maji in England who has a deeper sense of the combative character of 
the English nation, and of the ease with which the war spirit is excited amongst 
us. When speaking his real views on the subject—that is, when speaking 
sincerely—his language is free from all ambiguity whatever. The Jingo spirit, 
the desire of empire, of predominance in the world, is repugnant to his nature, as it 
is to his convictions. And yet, in the interests of party, he will condescend to 
hold language upon the subject, to a popular audience, that falsifies every convic¬ 
tion of his mind. He is not a Jingo. He abhors the Jingo spirit, as every one 
knows who reads his writings. If there were any danger of his language 
evoking that spirit in an efficient form, he would refrain from it with the utmost 
care; but if to hold such language will but cast a shade of unpopularity over 
the administration of Mr. Gladstone, he is ready to use it freely. 


Wi: should like to quote what his real views are, as to that pursuit of empire 
—^which he tells the mob should be the first ambition of an English Ministry. 
Contrast with his language at Sheffield on this subject, his reiterated deprecations 
of tlie war spirit, in his “ Twenty Years of Financial Policy,” where he tells us that 
the Crimean War proved the signal for abolisliing all further peace in Europe, 
and set the nations upon the work of arming tliemselves to the teeth against each 
other. In his “ Policy,” he “ looks back with regret to the halcyon days of undis¬ 
turbed peace and peaceful estimates,” and forward “ to a time when those happy 
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visions of the past may realize themselves again " (pp. 286, 286). And are such 
speeches as that at Sheffield, the way to teach tlie masses of the nation to 
sliare these regrets and hopes ? In his Policy he laments deeply “ the moral 
effect ” produced by the war, which he says “ had been enormous,” and shows how it 
had “ awakened that combative spirit which lies deep in the English character,” and 
had “ begotten in us a habit, and even a taste, for expenditure much easier to 
acquire than to get rid of” (p. 298). But in his “Policy” he was appealing to 
thoughtful and reflective men ; at Sheffield he was addressing the masses. Mr. 
Gladstone was to bo made unpopular with the audience, because ho does not 
share that “ combative spirit which lies deep in the English character,” and 
which Sir Staflbrd Northcote possesses no more tlian Mr. Gladstone. 


Ali, this is very unworthy; and we shall let a plain working man rebuke the 
disingenuous Tory leader. At the great Trades' Union Congress, then, we find 
Mr. Coulson, of the Operative Bricklayers’ Society, as President, addressing the 
working men as follows;— 

In the first place, English workmen were not wilfeng to tolerate any reversion to the old 
nonsense of protection. lie did not think that there was any danger of anything of the kind. 
If there ever should be, it would be time to be up and doing. They would be prepared to 
put such a veto npou any return to the system of protective duties as no Government could 
disregard. Other obstncles, more real, and therefore of a more serious kind, pres.sed upon 
industry. First of all. there were the artificial laws which hampered industiy, and of these 
none were more important than those relating to the land. After what had pa.ssed this session 
in regard to Ireland, they could not be silent upon the subject in reference to England and 
Scotland. Next, and perhaps most important of all, wa^ the que.stion whether they were 
going again to tolerate the waging of wars by this country against other peoples for the sake 
of increasing or perpetuating our empire. What interest had they, workmen, what interest 
had the people of England, in carrying on war for the sake of empire ? If their 
position as workmen was one of independence, they ought to recognize the independence of 
other workmen and of other nations. It was not merely that the.se wars did untold injury to 
the poor and to the working classes by the actual misery they caused by increasing the 
instability of industry and employment, which was unstable enough without any addition, 
but these ware were profoundly demoralizing to the country engaged in them, and were crimes 
of the worst kind. 

If the Conservative leaders have no hope of getting into office, but by reviving 
the cry for “protection,” or evoking a “war spirit” in the nation—which seems 
to be their programme—they will be long in realizing it. 


We have insisted from the first that, instead of £15,000,090 or i‘20,000,000 sterling 
being an adequate estimate of the cost of the Afghan War, its last traces would 
no disappear from tlie balance-sheet, until the account had run up to £40,000,000. 
We beg now to direct the attention of our readers to the comparative 
statement, further on in tliese pages, of the gross military expenditure of Lord 
Nortlibrook’s administration witli that of Lord Lytton, whom Her Majesty was 
advised by the? late Lord Beaconsfield to promote to an earldom, to cover and 
screen the guilt.of his unspeakable rule. Tlie two periods were marked by the 
following military expenditure:— 


Lord A^ortldfrook’s Rule. 

1872- 73 ... t‘14,696,802 

1873- 74 ... £14.217,390 

1874- 75 ... £14,386,321 

1876-76 ... £14,262,848 


Lord Lotion's Rule. • 

1878- 79 ... £17,092,488 

1879- 80 ... £23,383,982 

1880- 81 ... £30.683,864 

1881- 82 ... £19,618,100 


Total 


£67.463.361 


Total 


£90,678,434 
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It is by comparative statements of this kind only, that Parliament and the 
pnblic can be made to tmderstand the true cost of the crime that has been com¬ 
mitted. The Indian accounts are so manipulated, by the “ oflBcials " whose repu¬ 
tation is affected by this war, that every device by which it can be minimized and 
made to appear less than it is, is freely resorted to. Let some member of the 
House rise next session, and inquire of Lord Hartington whether the comparative 
statement we have now made is true or false, and his lordship will tell the House 
at once, that it is true. Before the army is reduced to its former strength, re¬ 
organized, and brought back into its normal condition in garrison, and the arsenals 
are properly replenished, the war will have cost our full original estimate of 
j£40,000,000 sterling. Independent members of the House should force this 
fact upon the attention of the Ministry and the country. 


In the same way in which the cost of the war is minimized, is the sacrifice of 
liuman life therein, dealt with. The Parliamentary Eeturn which appeared last 
montii professed to give an accuratp account of the casualties of the war, but the 
statement was as misleading as it well could be. The return tells us that the 
casualties were ns follows;— 



Killed. 

Wounded. 

OtBoera ... 

99 

Ill 

Men 

1,624 

1,252 


The figures represent but a fraction of the real casualties. Our camp followers 
perished by thousands in the war, and the above figures represent the loss of 
fighting men only, for whose preservation and health the most costly precaution* 
Me taken. If we estimate therloss of camp foUowers at 10,000 to 12,000 men, we 
shall not be very wide of the mark. This, then, is the general result of our crime : 
a waste of i;40,000,000 sterling, and a loss of 15,000 lives oi^ our own side 
alone. And we live under institutions so faulty, that, instead of the authors of 
tills great crime being condignly punished, the Sovereign is advised to' decorate 
and reward them. Can we wonder that many thoughtful Englishmen are ready 
to wish the days of Monarchy amongst us, numbered: for it is the fashion of 
Monarchs to decorate criminals. 


Heue is a very nice story, that has reached us in the last few- weeks only, 
tlie truth of which we find to be undoubted, and that we stumbled upon while in 
pursuit of tlie Maharajah Holkar’s salt grievance. In abolishing, in 1874, the 
Soutliem Salt Ling, which affected tlie Berars as well as our own provinces, we 
thouglit it desirable to close the native salt wells in the former, from wliich tho 
people of Berar up to that time partly drew tlieir supplies. Now we administer 
Berar in trust for the Nizam, and we settled in 187.3-4 that tliese salt wells 
should be closed, and that tlie Nizam’s revenues should be credited jt‘30,000 
a year, as his share of the increased income we were henceforward to derive, 
from the people of Berar being forced to use our heavily excised Bombay 
salt, imported into Berar by railway. Can it, then, be believed possible, that after 
crediting^the Nizam this amount for a year or two, the credit was quietly ordered 
from Calcutta to be stopped? And it has been stopped ever since. The order 
came, we believe, from the Accountant-General Since 1870-77, and after 
making the Nizam pay compensation out of his own revenues to the, owners of 
the salt wells we sliut up in our own interests, we have appropriated hia share 
of the revenue as well as our own. We do not know whether Bir Salar J ung 
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has remonstrated or not. We did not learn the fact from him, and the story will 
be deemed incredible by most persons in this country. But it is, we believe, 
true, for all that. Her Majesty's Secretary of State, of course, knows nothing 
about it, nor the India Office. Such tilings are never i?eported to the India Office. 
Let Parliament but appoint a Select Committee next Session to inquire hito the 
circumstances attendant upon the abolition of these Salt lines, and if it summon 
but the right witnesses before it, from Sir John Strachey downw'ards, the true 
morale of British rule in India will come upon the nation as a very unpleasant 
surprise. 


Tiikbe should be a further Committee, to inquire into our execution of the 
trust we undertook in the administration of the Berars. We affirm its execution 
to have been marked throughout, by a series of almost incredible frauds. These 
are hard words, but they are neither intemperate nor ill-considered. Our uncon¬ 
trolled, irresponsible expenditure of the revenues of Berar, has long since degene- 
erated into tlie grossest and most open fraud upon those revenues, fof purposes of 
pure jobbery and our own aggrandisement. We cannot enlarge upon tlie subject, 
butmay note a factortwo of the liistory. First of all then, we promised the Ni/.ara 
in 18()1, after instituting a formal inquiry by Commission, that the expenses of 
administering his revenues should not exceed 25 per cent, of their gross amount. 
We have run it up, upon one pretence or another, to 50 per cent.! Wo settled, in 
the next place, that the cash balances of the province need never exceed £150,000: 
we have run it up to £400,000, that we may use the Nizam’s money and economise 
our own. We have so multiplied appointments and augmented the salaries of our 
European officers in the Berars, that there is to-day alar^er and much more costly 
staff of English officers there, than there was in all three provinces of Nuldroog, the 
Eaichore Doab, and the Berars together, when we entered upon the trust. 
Now, these are simple facts upon the face of our administration. Our execution 
of the self-imposed trust is a gigantic fraud, that we may evade paying over to 
the Nizam's treasury, tlie surplus revenues of the province. And if Uic young 
Nizam’s Minister is reckless enough to “kick against the pricks," to remonstrate, 
or to ask for explanations—let him look out. They know very well at Calcutta 
how to deal with a Native Minister who ventures to question the justice of tlieir 
decisions in their own interests, and can always put their band upon a 
Sir Bichard Meade, if they cannot count upon a Wikar-ool-Oomra, to reduce him 
to discreet acquiescence in their arrangements. We write bitterly, for we are 
nearly in despair; standing, as we have stood for twenty-five years, nearly 
alone in tliedemand that England should rule India justly, andin a way wortliy 
of herself. 

When the provinces were first taken from the Nizam in 1853, we promised to 
render him an annual account of their revenues, and to pay over to him any 
surplus there might be, after defraying the expenses of thefr administration. The 
promise was not fulfilled. No accounts were rendered him, no surplus paid, 
to him. Colonel Low had engaged, in 185.3, that tlie expenses of the civil admin¬ 
istration should not exceed 12^ per cent, of the gross revenues; and, in 1881, our 
own Commission, appointed to report upon the matter, emphatically recorded 
their opinion that “ the civil charges ought never to exceed 25 per cent, on the 
revenue, and,” they added, “we recommend that thk rule should be rigidly 
adhered to.” Now, let any member of the House of Commons ask Lord 
Hartington, next session, what tlie expmiditure has really been, and he will find 
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that, instead of the promised 12 J per cent, of 1858, or even the rigid limit of 25 
per cent, of 1801, the expenditure is 50 to 51 per cent. Let it be remembered 
simultaneously, that we admit we are administering these provinces as a trust for 
the young Nizam, and that the Government of India resents the charge that tliey 
have in any sense, “ annexed" them. Well, so scruptilously is the trust discharged 
that, while we contrive to keep down the expenses of our own costly civil 
administration in British territories to 26 per cent., we have quietly run them 
up in Berar to .50 to 51 per cent. We say quietly, because it is done in tliat way. 
There is no one to remark upon it, no one to remonstrate against it. The Indian 
Press cares nothing about it; the Nizam's Ministers dare say nothing about it: 
Parliament knows notliing about it, and the India Office shuts its eyes to it, 
or goes to sleep over it. But how does it arise ? Simply enough. The Berars 
have become a great preserve of patronage in the hands of Calcutta officials'; 
and, as the Nizam unwisely surrendered his right to limit the expenses of the 
administration, under the supplemental treaty of 1860, our officials have 
gradually goUrid of all sense of responsibility in the execution of their trust. 
The very fact that the Nizam has sui-rendered to us his right to limit the expen¬ 
diture, instead of making us more jealous of his interests, has led us to throw all 
considerations of good faith towards him, to the winds. Appointments for Euro¬ 
pean officers in the Berars, have been so multiplied since 1861, and salaries so 
augmented, that, altliough the two districts of Nuldroog and the Eaichore Doab 
were restored to the Nizam in tliat year, we have to-day positively a larger and 
much more costly establishment of English officers in the Berars alone, tlian wc 
had in all three provinces in 1800! Now let Parliament consider tliis one 
fact, and let some of its members interrogate Lord Hiprtiugton upon the subject. 
Lord Hartington will be jflst as much surprised as his interrogators, to find that 
that what we say is true. And can we wonder that Calcutta tightens its grasp 
upon tlie proidnces; cows the Nizam’s Minister into silence by secret threatenings 
and open insult, and would fain persuade the world tliat Tub Siatksman is a 
libellous and incendiary paper, that should be suppressed in the interests of the 
empire? We ai'e simply trustees of the young Nizam; but we obtained an 
engagement from his father that he would impose no restrictions upon oiu- admin¬ 
istration. There is thus everytliing in the nature of the trust to awaken a sense 
of responsibility, and to compel us to exercise the utmost good faith in its dis¬ 
charge ; while tlie bitter libel must be told, tliat w'e are acting as utter swindlers 
towards the Prince, who reposed this faitli in us. Is it really not possible to call 
up a blush of sliamc upon some man’s face in tlie House, and make him angrily 
demand if these things be true ? We have seen what they have done on the 
revenue side of the accounts, in quietly diverting .£30,000 a-year of his salt 
revenue from the Nizam’s tressury to our own. It is done “ quietly,” we say. 
There is no one to speak about it, no one who knows about it, except the knot of 
demoralized. “ officials” in Calcutta, and their victim at Hyderabad; and woe to 
the latter, if he groans loud enough to make himself heard! 

The same officials have quietly increased the sti-ength of the Contingent Force 
by 1,000 men, and imposed the cost as an additional burden upon the Nizam's 
revenues. It is not enough that tlie Force ought long since to have been disbanded 
or incorporated into our own Army, as useless for local purposes, and existing in 
idleness from one decade to another, in so far as the Nizam is concerned. 
Without pretext or provocation of any kind, except the surplus revenues in their 
hands, they quietly add 1,000 men to the strength of the Force, without the know. 
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ledge of any one but the few who are personally interested in the new appoint¬ 
ments to be made, and the victim at whose expense the wrong is done. The 
Berars are the richest provinces of the joung Nizam’s kingdom, and it is to their 
suitIus revenues that his Ministers legitimately look for developing tlie resources 
of the poorer ones. But they look hi vain: because of our dishonesty. If we 
had but administered the Berars uprightly, and handed over to Sir Salar Jung 
every year, the surplus revenues the provinces have yielded for many years past, 
he would have made the Hyderabad State the model State of India. But thut is 
precisely what our Calcutta officials are determined shall not be done. It does 
not suit them to see our own rule contrasted to heavy disadvantage with that of a 
Native State. There are thus very compheated motives at work, to make the 
restitution of the province a hateful idea to the Calcutta official. He will fight 
to the death to prevent it; and, unless we can interest Parliament in the wrong, 
he will succeed, unprincipled as *his whole course has been. Now, these 
charges are specific and plain statements. They are either true or false, and Lord 
Hartington must be pressed for an explicit and categoric reply to each of them, 
when Parliament reassembles. Wo seized tire provinces in IS.'iS—the very cream 
of the Nizam’s territories—upon the false pretence that the Prince owed ns a debt 
of £100,000. It was false within the knowledge of our own officers, who were 
the instruments of the wrong. The Nizam owed us nothing. Had the accoimts 
been made up lionestly, we were debtors to him and his subjects, pillaged by our 
extortions to an enormous amount. We professed, however, that he owed us 
£400,000, and we long Since paid ourselves the amount, out of tlie revenues we se¬ 
questrated for the purpose. But having got the territorial guarantee, we are deter¬ 
mined, like good and honest men, not to give it back, although there is no pre¬ 
tence of any debt being owing now. On tlie contrary, and in spite of tlie most 
scandalous jobbery of the revenues, we have £400,000 in our hands that we pre¬ 
tend are the Cash balances of the provinces. The Nizam’s Minister even offered 
to pay down a capital sum of money, the interest of which alone would suffice 
pennanently to cover the cost of the Force wo have dishonestly imposed upon 
the Prince; but the Calcutta officials declined to receive even that. It was not 
the £400,000 that was ever wanted by Calcutta; what they wanted was the 
territory. It was Naboth’s vineyard that they coveted, and having got it, they 
will hold it at any expense whatever, to the national character and honour. 


The following Memorandum has been issued from the Military Department of the 
India Office:—The Secretar}’’ of State for India in Council has had under con¬ 
sideration the question of revising the scale of military pensions for European 
commissioned officers of the Indian Army, and a despatch, has been sent to the 
Government of India instructing them to issue a general order announcing the 
changes wliich have been decided on by him. For officers who entered the Staff 
Corps prior to or on the 12th of September, 1806, and for officers of the late Indian 
Cavalry and Infantry who have not joined the Staff Corps (commonly known as 
officers of the local service), both dosses being entitled to succeed to colonels’ 
allowances after twelve years of service as lieutenant-colonels, the revised pensions 
ore:— 


Years. 

After a service of 20 
„ 24 

„ 28 

82 


Pension. 
£288 yearly. 
420 „ 

671 „ 

783 .. 
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l'’ov officers on what is called the General List—those who entered the 
service under new conditions of appointment, and who have not subsequently 
joined the Staff Corps, and for officers who have entered the Staff Corps since 
the 12th of September, 1866, both of which classes attain after thirty-eight 
years’ service to a pension of £760 a year, with a further prospect at uncertain 
dates of succession to colonels’ allowances on an establishment of one colonel’s 
allowance to every thirty officers, the-revised pensions are:— 


Years. 



Pensions. 

After a service of 20 . 


... 

£250 yearly 

» 24 . 


... 

365 „ 

28 . 


... 

500 „ 

„ i82 . 


... 

700 „ 

„ 38 (as now) ... 



750 „ 


Furlough service for these pensions will continue to be governed by the furlough 
regulations under which each officer may be serving. Officers wiU be allowed, 
under rules to be hereafter laid down, to commute at any period, on or after 
retirement, a portion, not exceeding one-third, of their pensions; the capitalized 
sum being payable in rupees in India, the sterling sum being converted at the 
official rate of exchange for the year in which the payment is made. Full power 
is reserved to the Secretary of State to temporarily suspend or limit retirement 
whenever it may appear to him necessary in the interest of the public service 
to do so. After the present year, the special terms of retirement for lieutenant- 
colonels of twenty-eight years’ service and upwards will not be renewed. The 
new pensions come into effect from the 1st of July, 1881. Tire scale of pensions 
for officers thereafter joining the Staff Corps will shortly be issued. Eegulations 
limiting the tenure of regimental commands and regimental service will also be 
notified at n very early date. 


Fkw who read the Inaugural address of the late President of the United 
States, could have failed to be impressed with the moral stature of the 
man who has just been borne to his grave, amid the lamentations and 
mourning of the civilized world. It impressed ourselves very deeply, from 
the strange contrast which it presented to the ordinary conventional 
utterances of public men generally, on such occasions. There was true 
moral grandeur in the speech, an elevation of tone that revealed the deep 
seriousness of the speaker, and that spoke of his communion with Silence, 
and with the Eternities before and after us. A man’s style, it has been said, 
is himself; and assuredly was it so in this ca.se. Our people across the 
Atlantic have lost their King: tlie great man whom tliey bore aloft upon 
their arms, six short months ago. Bat there is room for neither pity nor 
sorrow. There were never such obsequies before in history; and the good 
he has accomplished in lus death, to the people of both hemispheres, is 
literally incalculable. It has sensibly raised the moral standard of the 
civilized world. “ To promote the welfare of this great people, I reverently 
invoke the support and blessing of Almighty God.” Such were the closing 
words of the Inaugural address. The prayer was heard, but the blessing 
invoked thereby has been scattered over all people. 


a 
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HOLKAE AND THE SALT LINE. 

Eveby one knows, we suppose, that the Government of India raises a large 
part of its revenue from a very heavy Cusfoms’ duty upon imported salt, and a 
proportionately heavy excise upon salt manufactured within the country itself. 
Nowthe great source from which the Native States of Bajpootana and of Central 
India used to draw their supplies, were tlie great Sambhur Salt Lake, in the terri¬ 
tory of the Maharajah Jaipur, and other certain lands in Marwar and else¬ 
where. The cost of th» salt was very small, as there was little or no duty upon 
its manufacture. To prevent this cheap salt being smuggled into Britisli territory, 
we drew a vast cordon, or Customs' line, round the Native States, across which 
no salt was permitted to pass into our territory. The line was a device of our 
own, to protect our revenue in the neighbourhood of these States, as the excessive 
cheapness of the Sambhur and other salt would otherwise have driven it out of 
the market. The Native States were in no way answerabldfor the line. 

Permitting no transit duties in any part of ^ India where, by pressure upon 
the Native States, we could enforce their abandonment, wo were ourselves trans¬ 
gressors of the greatest magnitude against our own principle. We had main¬ 
tained a great Southern Customs' Line for the same purpose, in addition to 
the Rajpootana and Central India Line, while we imposed a gigantic transit 
duty upon the opium manufactured in Malwa, that simply sought right of way 
through our territory to the port of Bombay on its way to China. It is necessary 
to understand these facts clearly, as no honest action could be taken in the matter 
towards the Native States, while ignoring them. We were the transgressors. It 
was for our profit that the lines existed. Vexatious and intolerable ns was the 
evil, and productive of wide-Bjiread demoralization, the Native States were not 
answ'erable for it in the least. Permitted by us to levy no transit duties on their 
own frontiers, where we could prevent it, we subjected them to an almost fabulous 
transit duty upon any salt they might attempt to imp 9 rt into our territories, or to 
obtain from onr own salt-pans in Bombay; while, on the other hand, we levied the 
enormous duty of Rs.OOO per chest upon any opium tliey attempted to pass through 
British territory for sliipment to China. We approached, therefore, the question 
of abolisliing these salt lines with hands as dirty as they well could be, and it was 
the suggestion of simple fairness, the requirement of plain morality, that if sacri¬ 
fices had to be made to carry their abolition, it was toe, and not the Native Princes, 
who should make them. We had done them a wrong, that we should have 
regarded as intolerable if offered to ourselves; we should not, indeed, have 
endured it for a moment. We imposed an enormous transit duty upon their 
opium seeking a right of way to China through our territory, and if we justified 
it on the ground that it was a poisonous drug, the reply was that we imposed an 
equally onerous duty upon necessaries of life in salt and sugar. No position 
could bo more false, more unfortunate altogether, than that in which we stood. 
On the one hand, we were constantly denouncing the imposition of such duties 
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by the Native States, however moderate, as intolerable, and as a violation of 
good neighbourhood. By incessant pressure upon the Princes, we had suppressed 
such duties altogether, wherever we had the power, while maintaining transit 
duties of our own of a weight never before heard of in the world. The Native 
States did not dare to remonstrate, and in this country the facts were unknown. 
We have frequently called attention in India to the disagreeable fact upon which 
we are commenting, but never remember to have seen it noticed, either in India 
or in tliis country, outside our own columns. We instance it now to show how 
profmmdly ignorant are Parliament,,Press, and nation alike of the facts of our 
rule. The Southern Salt Line was got rid of in 1874 without very much diffi¬ 
culty. The opium transit duty still exists, and witliout a thought of abolisliing it, 
the evils incident thereto being reduced to a minimum by the system of “ passes,” 
whicli has long been established for the exaction of the duty. The great Salt 
Line of Rajpootana and Central India was the difficulty to be surmounted, and it 
is upon the recent abolition of tliis line tliat Parliament and the nation have 
been challenged to admire the administrative skill of Sir John Strachey, and the 
instruments by whom the measure was carried under Lord Lytton’s reign. We 
iiave repeatedly complained in these columns, that the departments at Simlah, 
where most of our administrative crimes are hatched, systematically conceal 
from Parliament the true character of their proceedings. It has been so in the 
case of this Salt Line. The India Office, to this hour, has no knowdedge whatever 
of what has been done, although Sir John Strachey’s measures have given rise to 
the deepest resentment throughout the Native States of Bajpootana and Central 
India; while Parliament is told, with the utmost hardihood, that those measures 
were carried with the willing consent and co-operation of the Native Princes. 

The initiative for getting rid of the Salt Line was taken by His Highness the 
Maharajah Holkar, in the year 1874, and the proposals submitted by Holkar’s 
Minister, the well-knmvn Sir T. Madhava Rao, were so enlightened and so 
statesmanlike, that tlio,y ought to have commanded instant and full approval by 
the Govenimcnt of India. The proposals were as follows:— 

MEMO. BY SIR T. MADHAVA KAO. 

Tlie system under which Sayer or Customs’ duties ore levied in these terri¬ 
tories is not much in advance of the old Maratha one. It is far from having 
reference to scientific principles of taxation, and cannot but impede the growth 
of trade. 

'i. The system then imperatively calls for reform. 

tl. It has to bo replaced by one better defined, more simple, more uniform, 
and far more equitable. 

, 4. The subject is engaging my earnest attention, and, tliough beset with grave 

difficulties, I hope it may be successfully grappled with under proper encourage¬ 
ment and assistance. 

. 6. I may briefly mention some of the leading principles I aim at carrying out. 

(o) Food grains to be generally free. 

(!>) Necessaries to be taxed less than luxuries. 

(c) A few classes of goods only to be liable to taxation. 

(J) Places of levy to be as few as possible. 

(e) Rates of levy to be uniform and intelligible, 

(f) Transit duly to be abolished, only reserving to us the equitable right 

to levy a toll, fair and moderate, for the use of roads made at our 
expense and protected by our police. 
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6. To the extent these principles are approached trade will benefit, and the 
benefit will not be confined to these territories; it will extend to neighbouring 
territories also. 

7. It is clear, however, that the reform I contemplate cannot be carried oat 
without considerable loss of revenue ; and as improved and improving administra¬ 
tion has already entailed much additional expenditure on'.His Highness's treasury, 
and tills expenditure must still increase, I am not in a position to ask His High¬ 
ness to sacrifice much revenue in the Sayer Department for the sake of the 
reforms I have in view. 

8. Anxious, however, as I am to carry out these reforms, and thereby to bring 
about tlie development of trade (especially in reference to the railway approaching 
completion), I am in need of some external help. I think I may venture to sug¬ 
gest how the British Government may, if it feels disposed, grant us some help. 

9. I may premise that, as part of the system to bo substituted for the exist¬ 
ing one, I would propose to dkuivk a .spkcial bevenui: i-ium sAi.r. 

10. To enable us to derive a special revenue from salt, we must have salt at 

I'llIME COST. 

11. The assistance I seek at the hands of the British Government is in 
reference to our obtaining salt, from the Bombay pans at prime cost—at tlie cost 
at which Bombay salt is permitted by the British Government to bo exported 
beyond the limits of British India. 

12. In other words, the British Government to permit us to purchase salt 
at the Bombay pans at prime cost, and xo^DBrNo ir i.nto <ic« TumirroBiKs ibee 

OF liniTtSH DUTY. 

13. Would the British Government bo a loser by this cause ? I think not; 
on the contrary, it would gain. I will endeavour to show how this is. 

14. The salt now consumed in these territories does not come fi'oin British 
India, but comes from native territories, such as Marwar, Jeyppre, &c. Hence, it 
cannot be said, that, by the course proposed, the British Government would lose 
any of its present revenue. 

15. As the salt from Bombay would come entirely by rail, there would be no 
chance of abuses during transit from Bombay to these territories, such as might 
injure British I’evenue. 

10. Wo might bind ourselves to sell the salt at a profit xot i.e.ss tlian that 
of the British Indian monopoly. This condition would effectually prevent the 
return of the salt into British territory, and it might be understood that the rail¬ 
way should not CABBY BACK the salt once brought into our territory. 

17. While the British Government would thus not be a loser, I hold it would 

(iAIX. 

18. The manufacture of salt at Bombay would feel it an advantage to have 
a new market thus opened for it in these territories. 

19. The railway would gain by the amount of additional work thus given it. 

20?“ The salt revenue of the adjacent British territories would be effectually 

protected against the encroachment of the cheap salt now in use in these terri¬ 
tories, and which comes from Jeypore, &c. Such advantage would be the result 
of our engaging to equalize our rates of profit on salt with those of British India. 

21. It thus strikes me that the assistance I seek might be given by the 
British Government without difficulty of any kind, and even with positive advan¬ 
tage. The measure seems to promise benefit to all parties. I hope I am not 
greatly mistaken. 

22. I am the more induced to seek this aid because I am at a loss to find 
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tho means of compensation in other directions. I mean compensation for the 
losses which the proposed reforms in the Sayer (Cnstoms) involve. The British 
Government already taxes onr opium very high, and realizes a revenue of upwards 
of ten miUions per annum. In these circumstances, the aid sought seems com¬ 
paratively trifling. 

2-3. If, on consideration, the plan generally meets with favour, I should be 
prepared to discuss it more thorouglily and more in detail with any authorities 
the British Government may be pleased to refer me to. 

24. If the plan in its more matured shape prove acceptable to the British 
Government and to His Highness the Maharajah, considerable advantage may 
accrue from the same. I submit my own views here as a mere preliminary. 

16tA November, 1874. 

Now, this memo, was kept back from the Government of India, by the 
Itosidcnt, Sir Henry Daly, but the proposals contained therein seem to have 
commended themselves at once to Lord Northbrook, when brought to his atten¬ 
tion by Holkar himself personally, some time afterwards. The proposals were 
simplicity itself. The Native States were to make tlio supply of salt to their 
subjects, a Govermnent monopoly, raising the price to the same rates that pre¬ 
vailed in the British territories that surrounded them. The Customs’ Line would 
then be unnecessary; the British revenue would remain intact by the Native 
States imitating its monopoly. But the step was not to be thought of, unless 
existing taxation in tho Native States upon other commodities was remitted to 
an equivalent extent; and to enable them to do this, they must, of course, them¬ 
selves receive the revenue arising from the new impost. 

Lord Northbrook introduced the matter to the notice of the Legislative 
Council early in 1875, in the following terms :— 

We have been ablj already to remove the Southern Custome’ Line [we shall have some¬ 
thing to say about this afterwards.—^En. &]; but all those who have paid attention to the sub- 
jeot know that the Northern Customs’ Line cannot be removed until arrangements ore made 
with the Native States of Bajpootana and Central India, where salt is produced ; for if the 
line was removed without such precautions, salt would be introduced into British terri¬ 
tory without having paid the tax (i.e., the immense excise levied upon salt by ourselves.— 
Ed. N.], and onr salt revenue—which, in my opinion, is one of the soundest source.s of revenue 
in India—would be seriously affected. I am happy to inform Members of Council that I see 
hopes—indeed, I may say that I anticipate with confidence—that arrangements maybe made 
which will enable us to overcome this difficulty. One of the most distinguished of the 
Princes of India, the Maharajah Holkar, is now on a visit to Calcutta. I have had the plea- 
Bure of some conversation with His Highness upon the snhject, and I am happy to be able to 
say that so far as the State of Indore is concerned, I believe we shall be able to make a satis¬ 
factory arraugement. 

We ask the reader to look attentively at the last few words of this extract. 
Holkar was the first of the Princes to volunteer assistance to ns in the abolition 
of the line; and so pleased was Lord Northbrook with the nature of liis pjeposaJs 
tliat he told the Cotmcil confidently, that the Government would be able to make 
a satisfactory arrangement with his State at all events. We have seen what the 
Maliartgah’s proposals really were, and it is impossible to speak too lughly 
of them. The history introduces us, at this point, to a most characteristic 
incident of our system of rule. Holkar’s memo., it will be observed, was drawn 
vgi hy his Minister in November, 1874, and it is thoroughly characteristic of the 
vi'Kok character of our rule that Sir Henry Daly, the Besident, took no notice of it 
whaderer. It was left to Holkar to bring the proposals himself personally to 
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Lord Nortlibrook’s notice, montlis after they had been submitted to the 
Eesident, and by Ixim treated as beneath his notice. At all events, we find Mr. 
Aitchison, the Foreign Secretary, writing privately from Simlali on the 7th 
June, 1875, to Sir Henry Daly as'follows:— 

Mr Dhab Dal7,~I have reoeivesl your demi-official of the 11th April last, enclosing a 
memo, by Sir Madhava Rao, in which he requested to be allowed to purchase salt at the 
Bombay pans at prime cost, and to bring it into Indore territory free of British duty, as an 
inducement to the Maharajah to do away with the system of customs and transit dues now 
obtaining in bis dominions. Lord Korthbrook thinks that the memo, of Sir Maiibava Rao is 
satisfactory in so far as it shows that there may, under certain eventualities, be a probability 
of making some arrangement an to the salt <luties by which the British Govenmiont rony be 
enabled to withdraw its Customs’ Line, aud the Maharajah to got rid of bis transit duties. 
But such an arrangement must be connected entirely with the Rajpootana salt, and not with 
that which is imported into Indore from Bombay. To make any arrangements for the distri¬ 
bution of part of the salt tax levied in British territories between Native States into which 
such taxed salt is imported, would open other questions of taxation in Native States with 
which the Government of India has no whsli to iuterfero, and would /e/ter tliefnediym of thf. 
Maliarajahas to his gonend fimuicinl mlministmfioa, vrhich the Government of India in no 
way desires to do. Further communications will be addressed to you on this subject when 
any proposal can be made which gives promise of success.—Yours sincerely, 

Foreign Department, Simlah, 7th June, 1875. C. U. AllcnisoJf. 

The letter deserves to be preserved in the British Museum, as a specimen of 
the honourable spirit in wJiich we are to-day ruling India. Conceived in the 
spirit of that philosophy which teaches us tliat language was given us to conceal 
our tlioughts, the letter affords a most instructive contrast to the memo, of the 
native statesman, to which it professes to bo a reply. The proposals of the native 
Minister woro simplicity itself. A child may understand them; but the Indian 
Foreign Secretary cannot. He so far mistakes tliem, that ho oven thinks their 
acceptance by us, would “fetter the freedom of the Maharajah as to his general 
financial administration,” which the great aud generous British Government “ in 
no way desires to do.” The letter is uiiintcilligible; hut it was not meant to bo 
understood. It was intended to bnry the native Minister’s suggestion in a cloud 
of untruthful suggestion—that its proposals were impracticable, and would prove 
hurtful to the independence of tlie I’rince. It is characteristic down to the 
ground, of what our rule of India has come to be. There is neither maiiline&g 
nor honesty in any department of it. It is expediency and selfishness tlurougbout. 

Tills most statesmanlike paper bad, in the first place, been pigeon-holed 
by the lierident upon his receiving it. Sir Henry Daly was, of course, too big a 
man to regard any proposals of Holkar’s Minister as worth the notice of “ his 
Besidentship;" and so the memo, was pigeon-holed, we say, “ recorded,” as 
they call it—^for six months, and would never have been heard of at all, but for 
Holkor’a visit to Calcutta iu March, 1875, affording Lord Northbrook “the 
pleasure of some conversation with His Higlmess upon the subject” The 
existence* of Sir T. Madhava Bao's memorandum was now heard of for the first 
time; and on the 14th April, as we learn from Mr. Aitchison’s private letter 
of 7th June above, that great and distinguished man, Sir Henry Daly, discovered 
it in his office, and forwarded it, not to the Government of India, but to 
his Mend Mr. Aitchisou, iu that convenient but most mischievous form 
known as “ demi-official ” correspondence. And so this most important State 
paper, that ought to have arrested the attention of the Besident at once, and 
been brought by him instantly to the notice of the Government of India, was 
received with contempt, and treated as waste paper. It is this despising of tb« 
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people, the treating them as of no account, that makes the iron enter so 
deeply into their soul. By the side of Sir T. Madhava Bao, Sir Henry Daly is a 
small man, a vety small man; but you will never get insight of that order into the 
breast of the Indian‘official. The fact that he is Resident makes him wiser, 
stronger, abler, than the intellectual but quiet native Minister. We are deal¬ 
ing with a-serious evil of our administration. Instead of Sir Henry Daly being 
called upon to report the reasons which induced him to pigeon-hole this most 
statesmanlike memorandum, he is simply asked by the Foreign Secretary if “he 
knows anything about it,” when it is disentombed from the burial to. which he 
had consigned it, without remark of any kind upon the carelessness and want of 
insight with which he had viewed it. While this supercilious indifference to, and 
disregard of. Native opinion is tolerated on the part of our “ officials,” there can 
never be any sympathy between ourselves and the people of the country. Sir 
Henry Daly was too busy contrasting the merits of British rule with the -de¬ 
fects. imaginary or real, of Native administration, or dilating upon the personal 
peculiarities of the Native Princes, to pay the least attention to the merits of a 
proposal, the very suspicion of its possessing any, being too foreign to his mind 
to find entrance thereto. 

And this unpleasant incident introduces us to another. The careful reader 
will hardly want his attention directed to the peculiar and unsatisfactory cha¬ 
racter of Mr. Aitchison's reply. Nothing could possibly have been more 
simple, more direct, more natural in every way than Madhava Rao's pro¬ 
posals. Not a hint or suggestion of any kind did they convey that the inter¬ 
ference of the British Government was courted in tlio internal administration of 
the Native States. And yet observe tlie reply:— 

To mate any arrangements for the distribution of part of the salt tax levied in British 
territories between Native States into which such taxed salt is imported, would open other 
questions of taxation in Native States with which the Government of India has no wish to 
interfere, and would fetter the freedpm of the Maharajah as to his general linancial adminis¬ 
tration, which the Government of India in no way desires to do. Further communications will 
be addressed to you on this subject when any proposal can be made which gives promise of 
success. 

We read Mr. Aitchison's reply with a feeling akin to despair. It is unintelligible, 
to begin with; but, worse than that, it is dishonest. Witli a proposal of the utmost 
simplicity before him—a proposal which not merely gave “ promise of success,” 
but the honest acceptance of wliich meant unqualified, complete success—Mr. 
Aitchison sees at a glance that it will not suit the pmpose we cherished of 
making the abandonment of the Line profitable at the expense of the Native 
States. He is not honest enough to say so, and therefore takes refuge in a 
cloud of words that have no meaning whatever, and concludes by falsely sug¬ 
gesting that the proposal “ gives no promise of success.” No promise of success 
to what? To the sinister and immoral purpose of makmg a gain out of 
the abandonment of our sin. It is very difficult to write dispassionately upon 
characteristic disclosures of this order. We did not want an honest and upright 
settlement of the difficulty. What we wanted was to throw the net of the British 
salt excise over the subjects of the Native States; and as Holkar’s pro¬ 
posal laid the axe at the root of that project, tlie proposals of his Minister 
“ gave no promise of success,” in Mr. Aitchison's eyes. It is most moumful. 
Mr. Aitdiison is a man of pure personal character, and we have sometimes 
thooi^ that the very worst symptom of our Indian rule, is the way in which it 
seems to deaden the moral sense of the very best men who are committed to its 
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administration. Mr. Aitchison is even a religious man, a good man, and in private 
life everytliing that is to be respected—a goer to prayer-meetings, an elder of the 
Kirk, and we know not what else; but he has no moral sense in dealing as an 
Indian official witli the Princes of India. No more harsh, unsympathizing, un¬ 
just man has ever filled the Secretaryship of tho Foreign Office. He does not 
seem to know what justice towards Native Princes means. At aU events, it is a 
kind of “justice ” unrecognized by that name in Europe. It is justice of tire order 
that Sir Bartle Frere exemplifies so strikingly. Mr. Aitchison's whole course 
to Holkar, has been one long act of the harshest and most determined injustice. 
Our hand muH be laid upon him, because it is he who, since his succession to Sir 
Henry Durand, who trained him, has been its autlior;—^lio and no other; while 
it is most difficult to reconcile its display with that real private worth of character 
we desire so sincerely to allow. 

Sir T. Madhava Rao now left Indore, being appointed early in 1875 to 
undertake the administration of the Baroda State, under the new Gaikwar during 
his minority. With his disappearance from Indore, the wise and enlightened policy 
suggested by him disappeared too. In the next glimpse we get of the negotiations, 
we see the officials of the Calcutta Government straining every nerve to got rid of 
the obnoxious Salt Line in their honest way—namely, at the expense of the Native 
States. From Sir Jolin Strachey downwards, there was but one settled idea—to 
make the abolition of the Line—the abandonment of our own sin—the occasion of 
a profit to the Treasury. The net of our Excise was to be thrown over many 
millions of the subjects of the Native States, without compensation to them of any 
kind, by an equivalent remission of other taxation. Now began a long course of 
hectoring, cajoling, wheedling, bribing—tor what they thought success, whnt they 
call 8uce('.s8, and would have us regard as success. Well, if gain is godliness, they 
have had success; but if the counsels they adopted, and the course they followed, 
are to be judged by any standard of morals other than Indian, they deserve 
nothing but unqualified condemnation. Holkar’s interest in the afiair is an episode 
only. The papers not bearing to be published, we have striven in vain to get 
access to them. We applied for them, again and again, before we left India in 
187fl. They wiU not bear the light, and arc therefore labelled “confidential.’ 
If Parliament is moved for tlieir production, there will be the same reply; they 
are “ confidentialin other words, they are “ disgraceful,” and therefore cannot 
be produced. 

We are, therefore, at this disadvantage. Tho information we possess is so 
fragmentary, owing to the refusal of the authorities in India to publish the 
“ papers,” that we cannot lay before our readers a complete liistory of the negotia¬ 
tions. We know enough, however, to b(! quite sure of tlieir general character. 
The memorandum of Sir T. Madhava Rao was ignored, and heavy pressure 
brought to bear steadily upon the Native States of Central India and 
Rajpootana, to compel them to accept, not Sir T. Madhava Rao’s enlightened 
views, but our own sinister and interested policy. That policy was to obtain 
possession of tire principal sources of supply in Rajpootana, from which the peoph^ 
of Central India had been obtaining salt at nominal cost, and to suppress its 
manufacture everywhere else. The main source of supply was the Sambhur Salt 
Lake, belonging to the Maharajah of Je 3 'pore. TJiat the steps by which po.ssession 
of this lake was finally secured to ourselves, were of a character that does not 
bear to be published, we affirm on the distinct assurance of the late Maharajah, 
made to us personally, in 1878. The distress of the Prince when narrating 
to ns the story, was, extreme, and we are as sure, as of our existence, that 
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if Parliament were exactly informed of what was done in hu case, it'would visit 
eveiy actor in the business with the severest censure. The policy of the 
Finance and Foreign Departments was to obtain possession of every source 
of salt supply in the Native States, and to levy our enormous excise at the 
fountain-head of each, suppressing the minor places of manufacture alto¬ 
gether. This oppressive poUcy was deliberately adopted, for the honourable 
purpose of throwing the not of our Excise over all the subjects of the Native 
States. The subjects of tlie Indore State had up to this time, drawn their supply 
mainly from the Sambhnr Lake, but matters were so advanced by March, 
1876, that wo find llolkar in negotiation with tlio Government of India at that 
date for the future supply of his subjects from Bombay. From a letter of Sir 
Henry Daly to the Maharajah, dated 22nd March, lH7(i, we make the following 
extract:— 

His Excellency (the 'Viceroy) explained to your Highness that the Govomment had 
fixed K«.2 la. per maund as the lowest price at which Baragara salt [salt from the Bombay 
Govemtueiit.—E d.] could be sold or delivered at Indore.The price is so low, com¬ 

pared with that at which it is sold in British territories, that the Government does not bind 
itself to sell at this price for a longer period than one year, Hial then may see hy the remit 
whether this salt can be prnfiUMy miuyykd bark. 

The italics are ours. Holkar naturally inferred, and was plainly intended to 
infer, that if no such smuggling back resulted from the price being fixed at 
Rb.2 4a., the supply would be couliiiuod at that rate. Sir Henry Daly added;— 

The Viceroy was desirous that your Highness, with the rail at Indore, should be the first 

to benefit by the measure.If you find the profits small, which I cau hardly hellevc 

possible, of course yoar demands will he regulated accordingly. 

The plain inference, from the words we have italicized, again was that the quan¬ 
tity which tlie Prince might require, or indent for, was a matter to be determined 
by himself. In strict accordance with this interpretation, the Collector of salt 
revenue at Bombay had written to Sir Henry Daly on the l!Uh of the same 
month as follows:— 

I have the honour to Infortn you that I have now received the sanction of Government 
to supply salt at the price of Rs.2 4a. to His Highness llolkar, and, as already intimated to 

you by telegraph, any indents from him will be complied with.As I understand 

that His Highness's indents are likely to be large, I would request, for convenience, that the 
salt be obtained in tolerably regular quantities, either daily or on alternate days, or weekly, 
according to the extent of the demand. Very large indents presented suddenly are likely to 
embarrass the establishment. 

Not a liint of any kind was given that the supply was to he restricted in quantity. 
The OoUeotor, knowing tliat the salt was for tlie supply of tlie Indore State, believed 
and expected that tlie indents would he very large. As a fact, Holkar himself; 
Sir Henry Daly; the Resident: the Salt Collector; and the Government of India 
itself, believed and intended that Holkar. was to indent for whatever quan¬ 
tity of salt was required by the State at the price of Rs.2 4a. per maund, which 
price was to be permanent if, at tlie end of one year's trial, it was found that the 
salt could not be “smuggled back ’’ into British territory at that price. The year 
ran out, and on the 13th October, 1877, tlie next year, we find Sir Henry Daly 
writing to His.Highness from Simlah as follows:— 
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I am glad to inform your Higbneas tbat the salt arrangement will remain in force with 
yonr Highness for another year, and I trust at the expiry of that time a forther extensian 
may be possible. The only condition attached to the continuance of the arrangement is, that 
no more salt shall be taken than is necessary for consumption in your Highness’s territory. 1 
have great pleasure in communicating this to you. 

The arrangement accordingly went on; but the negotiations with the other 
States, particularly with Jeypore, were now complete, or nearly so, and the screw 
might consequently be put upon Holkar without lus being able to help Itimself. The 
British Government had at last, in a respectable and neighbourly way, got posses¬ 
sion of every source of supply round him, and so in March, 1878—but six months 
later—His Highness the Maharajah finds that his supply has been peremptorily 
stopped altogether. Salt is a prime necessary of life—what of that ? His High¬ 
ness is at last to learn that he is at the mercy of,his honourable neighbour; and 
so, instead of a supply restricted only by the consumption of his subjects, and at 
the price of E,8.3 4a. per maund, he finds himself suddenly warned that the 
Government of India will supply him this once only with 3.‘i,000 maunds to meet 
immediate wants, but at Bs. 3 per maund instead of Ils.3 4a. as heretofore. And 
on tlie Oth March, 1878, we find the Government of India writing, by the hand #f 
Mr. Secretary Batten, to the Government of Bombay as follows:— 

Calcutta, 6tb Marcb, 1878. 

I am to request that no further supply of salt to His Highness the Maharajah of Indore 
at Bs. 3 per maund, or at any other rate involving a r^dnction of duty below B«. 2 8a. per 
maund, may bo permitted without a previous reference to the Government of India, as such 
a supply might interfere with the ammgements in course of negotiation for taxing Raj- 
poolana salt at the places of production. 

The negotiations with Jeyporq, &o., were now complete. Holkar was at their 
mercy, and the mask could be thrown off. We might enlarge upon the scandalous 
discourtesy of the proceeding. Holkar had been now for two years dependent 
upon the Bombay Government for the supply of this first necessary of life to his 
subjects, when, without notice, warning, or negotiation of any kind, the supply is 
stopped. With the most cynical and absolute contempt for his interests, or the 
interests of his subjects, it is avowed, in the words we have italicized, that as the 
supply might possibly interfere with some interested arrangements of our own, 
tlie understanding with him is over and at an end. 

We now open the final chapter of the stoiy. On the 18th March, 1878, we 
find the First Assistant to the Agent at Indore, addressing Holkar’s Minister as 
follows;— 

With regard to the rise in the price from Bs.2 4s. to Bs. 3 per maund, I am desired te 
draw attention to Sir Henry Daly’s letters of 14th and 22od March, 1876, in which it 
was oleariy explained that the rate Bs. 2 4a. per maund was guaranteed only one year from 
date, and that the Government of India could not bind itself to sell at this price for more 
thsn one year. 

The fact is suppressed that the arrangement was made for a year only, simply to 
the purpose of ascertaining whether the salt could be smuggled back at the price 
of Ils.2 4a., and that no such smuggling having taken place, Holkar was 
entitled to believe the price would be permanent. Not one word, moreover, js 
said as to any restriction of the supply he may require. 

At this point there is a break in tlie information we possess, and we do not 
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catch the thread again for two years. But on the 21st June, 1B80, we find tlie 
Maharajah being addressed by the Resident as follows 

Indore Bestdeocy, 21st June, 1880. 

The A gent to the Governor-General has mncli pleasure in notifying to His Highness the 
Maharajah that the Government of India has sanctioned a measure for the supply of salt to 
the Indore State on somewhat similar terms to those proposed by His Highness, and adopted 
as an experiment during the Viceroyalty of Lord Northbrook. 

In consideration of the abolition by His Highness of all dues on salt covered by a pass 
from the officers of the Inland Customs while in transit throiigh Indore territory, the Govern¬ 
ment of India will supply annually at Indore 45,000 maunds of salt, or such quantity less 
than that as may be indented for, at Bs.2 12a. per maund. 

A draft of an agreement which will be executed by the Agent to the Governor-General 
and His Highness, and ratified by Hie Excellency the Viceroy, is attached, and I am desired 
to request that you will signify the Maharajah’s assent to the terms named. 

Sir Henry l)aly congmtulates ^lis Highness on the advantageous terms offered to him by 
the Government of India. 


(Drn/l Agiveiiient euelcmd.) 

In consideration of the abolition by His Highness Maharajah Holkar of all dues upon 
salt while in transit through bis territories, the Government of India agrees to deliver annually 
at Indore 45,000 maunds of salt, at a cost of Rs. 2 12a. per maund, or such quantity of salt 
at that price as may be indented fur daring the year witliin the limit of 45,000 maunds. 

This is tlie ultimatum to which the matter has at last drifted; and to Sir 
Henry Daly, its terms seem “ somewhat similar to those proposed by His High¬ 
ness" during the Viceroj'alty of Lord Northbrook! Holkar, meanwhile, had 
reformed his Sayer Department, on fhe of tlie revenve he uas to derive from 
Halt mipplied to his State at Ms.H 4a. per maund. He is to abolish all transit 
duty upon salt passing through liis territory, while we retain our own gigantic 
duty of the same order; and, in return for all, he is congratulated on “ the advan¬ 
tageous terms offered to him by tho Government of India.” What wonder that 
he could not see it! He knows, however, with whom he has to deal, and his 
Minister replies humbly, as follows :— 

Indore, 1st July, 1880. 

In reply, I am commanded by His Highness the Maharajah to state that His Highness 
cannot be sure that 45,000 maunds of salt will fully meet the demand for consumption in our 
territory. . . . Should the actual quantity required be within this limit, the Durbar will 
have no occasion to ask for more ; but His Highness considers it advisable that in framing the 
agreement the opposite contingency should not be lost sight of, and I am therefore desired to 
suggest that the tet clause of the agreement may run as follows: “or such quantity of 
salt at that price as may be indented for daring the year ; provided always that if the quan¬ 
tity indented for during any year bo in excess of the limit of 45,000 maunds, the Durbar 
shall certify that the same is absolutely required for bond fide consumption within His High¬ 
ness’s territories." I hope that this suggestion will moot with Sir Henry Daly’s approval. 

The ^laliarnjah thus gave way as to the price of the salt. Instead of prime cost, 
or even Rs.2 4a. per maund, he agrees in his despair to pay the R8.2 12a., and 
simply asks that liis State may be supplied with the quantity actually required 
thereby for home consumption, at that rate. What the exact position is to-day 
we do not know; but, so recently as June last. Sir Lepel Gri£5n was urging tlie 
draft agreement upon His Highness’s acceptance without any modification of its 
terms whatever. And we are everywhere ruling India to-day in this grasping 
and unworthy spirit. The Government dare not publish Uie true story of these 
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salt negotiations. We get glimpses into their true character by accident, now and 
again, as we have in the present case. Parliament must be moved next session 
to take the matter up, and insist upon knowing exactly what has been done. 

Tlie viotiins are Holkar's subjects, Holkar being moreover cheated by his 
respectable and powerful allies. Instead of honestly supplying the Indore State 
with whatever quantity of salt is required therein, at prime coet, leaving Holkar 
to take the excise under treaty, and hinding him to remit tin eqniraient amount oj 
taxation, as Sir T. Madhava Rao desired, our officials determined to make a 
good thing of it. The cynical disregard shown in it for the interests of the 
millions of peoido victimized by these proceedings, is amazing. Contrast Sir 
T. Madhava liao’s single-minded proposal with the course that has been followed. 
And Sir T. Madhava Rao is a Hindu statesman. We are Christians ! 

Holkar is a proud and sensitive Prince, and feels keenly the long injustice of 
our course towards him in other matters, and the steadfast refusal of the Calcutta 
Government to undo the wrong which has embittered his mind for the last 
twenty years. And now this salt business comes on the top of it; and let his 
opinion of our bad faith be ns strong as it may, it is justified by the facts. 
We are compelling him, by tliese arrangements, to take tlio whole supply of 
salt required by his subjects from ourselves. We bmd liira to allow no manu¬ 
facture of salt within his own territories, and compel his people to draw their 
supply from ourselves, raising the price from the low rates at which they 
have hitlicrto been accustomed to obtain it, to an equality with the high rates 
charged in our own territory. Now it was he and his Minister, Sir T. Madhava 
Rao, who proposed this way of abolishing the > Salt Line—that sin of* our own 
against our subjects and his own. But then he accompanied it with the equit¬ 
able and wise stipulation that we should abandon to him the duty upon the salt 
consumed by his subjects, that he might remit a number of imposts he was levy¬ 
ing (after old Mahratta customs) to an equivalent amount. The suggestion was 
a wise and statesmanlike proposal. All we were asked to do was to make no 
gain by the abandonment of our sin. Holkar wanted (as did .Teypore) to take 
burdens off his people, equal to the new salt excise he was to impose upon 
them to suit our purposes. And they have “jockeyed ” him down to this: that 
for the enormous gain to ns of getting the Salt Lme done away with, and our 
excise net thrown over all his subjects, he is to be allowed the privilege of 
receiving 45,000 maunds a-year of salt from the Bombay Government ai. the rate 
of Rs. 2 12a. per maund! [The cost price is about 3 annas per maund.—En,] 
Observe his position under tliis generous arrangement. His people are said 
to number 050,000, but the estimate must be too low, as his revenue is fifty- 
five lakhs a-year. However, take it to be the 060,000 of the Census. The con¬ 
sumption in his State will then be— 

0.50,000 X 15 lbs. a year= 116,000 maunds. 

To tills must be added the quantity required for stock and agricultural uses. 
Indore being a wealthy State, the consumption of salt is probably not less than 
150,000 maunds a-year, and in all likelihood a great deal more. Now what we 
ought to have done, as honest neighbours and rulers, in asking Holkar to take 
his salt from us, was to offer him the 150,000 maunds at its actual cost price to 
ourselves on the Indore border, binding liim to charge the same price for it that 
was prevailing in our territories around him. This would have given him tlie 
excise, and enabled him to do as he suggested, namely, get rid of a lot of imposts 
that vexed his subjects, and that might be remitted as an equivalent to them for 
the immense enhancement in the price of salt. 
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Instead of tlijs, we cut down the allowance we give him to 46,000 maunds, and 
instead of charging prime cost for it, or even Rs. 2 4a. per maund, we charge 
liim Rs. 2 12a. And there has been “ haggling ” for years over the question. 
Shall Uie price of tlie 45,000 maunds be Es. 2 12a. or Es. 2 4a. ? The Prince has 
been obliged by steady pressure to give up the idea of relieving his subjects to 
the extent to wliich the now impost burdens tliem, and to confine his efforts te 
obtaining nne-tUrd of the supply he requires, at eight annas per maund lower 
price than they want to charge hint for it. And Sir Lepel Griflin, the pre¬ 
sent Resident, ventures to talk of the Prince having got so much the best 
of the bargain that it ouglit to be revised in the interests of the Government of 
India! Tliis is the spirit in which we are to-day ruling the whole country. Will 
Parliament continue to tolerate it ? 
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THE MYSORE JEWELS. 

Six montlis have now elapsed since Lord Hartington announced, 
on the 23rd of March last, in answer to a question put to him by Mr, 
W. M. Torrens, M.P. for Finsbury, that papers relating to the 
affairs of the Mysore State wore being printed, and would be pre¬ 
sented to Parliament. Our latest inquiries give us reason to believe 
that the Blue-book will make its appearance within a week, but we 
must confess to some disappointment at not being able to notice its 
contents in The Statesman for this month. 

Ponding the publication of these papers, which we await with 
much interest, we may, however, throw some light on the condition 
of the case, as affected by events and proceedings at Bangalore in 
the last six months. We’have now been protesting against the con¬ 
duct of affairs in Mysore, and against the arrangements for the 
Maharajah’s installation ou attaining his majority, for more than a 
year, to all outward appearance ineffectually and fruitlessly. Those 
arrangements have, at any rate for the time being, been carried out. 
The very peculiar Dewanship, which was in process of incubation 
all through Mr. (now Sir) J. D. Gordon’s incumbency, may not bo 
quite so secure or durable as it looks, or as it was hoped to make it. 
It may be that our efforts have not been quite so ineffectual, or so 
fruitless, as they for the moment appear. Reports and explanations 
accepted and endorsed by very high authority, .may strike higher 
authority still as being inadequate, inconclusive, and illusory, althougli 
it may be quite impossible to prefer officious and irregular counsels 
to official declarations, or for us to do more than indicate manifest 
defects in the information supplied, and suggest further inquiry. 

In our frequent comments on the prevalent scandal regarding 
depredations in the Mysore jewel-room, and on the nomination of 
Mr. C. Rungacharloo, for more than ten years Controller of the 
Palace, to be the Maharajah’s Dewan, without any real explanation 
having been given of the facts to which we called attention, all 
that wo have ever demanded was that there should be a special and 
independent investigation. There has been no such investigation 
since we made our first remonstrance in the Calcutta Statesman on 
the 7th of April last year. Twice over, there has been a so-called 
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explanation and a show of inquiry,—on the 29th of July, 1880, in 
the form of a joint report by Mr. Gordon and Mr. Rungacharloo; 
and on the I8th of December, 1880, in the form of a report from the 
same authorities, fortified by the signature of three subordinate 
officials. Mr. Gordon himself on the last-mentioned occasion 
described the principle, if we can call it so, on which the pretended 
inquiry had been instituted and conducted. He seriously announced 
that “ specific statements as to losses ”—that is to say, scandalous 
rumours as to depredations—^having been made, he had met those 
specific statements by combining all the persons, whom they more or 
less affected, into a Committee to give them a general and unverified 
contradiction. The subject of doubt and suspicion being the present 
value of the jewels compared with their value as estimated by 
Colonel Elliot’s jury of experts in 1868, this Committee of self- 
exculpation did not have thorn valued at all, but galloped in eight 
days through a task that occupied Colonel Elliot six weeks, and 
Mr. Gordon in 1872 for two months. The necessity for special and 
independent inquiry has become more imperative than ever for the 
Imperial honour. 

For, delusive and inconclusive as were tho explanatory proceed¬ 
ings of last year, they threw some light on the subject, that has 
but heightened the conviction in the minds of those who were 
not purposely hoodwinked, that some real investigation was urgently 
demanded. Many grounds for suspicion have been confirmed, none 
dispelled : many admissions unavoidably and unintentionally made. 
For example, the proceedings of the packed Committee assembled 
by Mr. Gordon* in October last, i*evealed another important defi¬ 
ciency in that very collection of jewels allotted to the late widowed 
Ranee, Chundra Vilasa, which was in Mr. C. Rungacharloo’s per¬ 
sonal charge, and in which deficiencies had already been detected. 
A diamond bracelet, recorded in the register of 1808 by Colonel 
Elliot as of the value of Rs. 5,000, is now discovered to be worth 
no more than about Rs. 2,000. A deficiency of twenty-four 
diamonds out of a packet of thirty-eight, is also made known in 
the report of this Committee. 

We have learned, moreover, for a certainty, what we had only 
surmised before, that the “ great number of inaccuracies ” in 
Colonel Elliot’s catalogue, discovered by Mr. Gordon in 1872, was 
never oflScially made known by him to any one, until some of them 
were accidentally detected in 1877. Neither Mr. Gordon’s official 
note, dated the 5th of September, 1877, in which he mentioned 
having found a “ great number of inaccuracies,” in 1872, nor the joint 
report of Colonel Malleson and Mr. Rungacharloo, dated the 22nd 
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of December, 1874, utterly irreconcilable therewith, and declaring 
that " the accuracy of the original lists ” was “ remarkably proved 
by the absence of even a single error in the whole of this compli¬ 
cated property,”—can ever have been communicated to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

If there was ever any doubt as to the fact of Mr. Gordon’s 
pregnant note of the 5th of September, 1877, never having emerged 
from the local records until published by us, it would have been set 
at rest by certain proceedings of Mr. Gordon that some time ago 
came to our notice. They are dated Bangalore, 14th March, 1881, 
and refer to the summary dismissal from the service, after twenty- 
three years’ service, of B. Eamaswamy Iyengar, Sheristadar in the 
Eesidency Department of Mysore, on a charge of having “ divulged 
the official records,” on which the Memorandum on the Mysore 
Jewels, which appeared in the Calcutta Statesnian on the 7th April 
last year, was founded. We pass by Sir James Gordon’s incidental 
charge against ourselves in the first paragraph of his Order, of 
having, “ with the aid of garbled quotations, attempted to weave 
for a political purpose a malicious story of spoliation.” Wo had, 
certainly, and still have, “ a political purj)Ose ” in these disclosures, 
but it is neither personal nor “ malicious,” and is not susceptible of 
being shaken or weakened, by vague vituperation. 

Now, in paragraph 12 of the proceedings in this case, we notice 
that while “ copies of Captain Wilson’s letter,” dated 21st August, 
1877, were forwarded to the Deputy Accountant-General at Banga¬ 
lore, that he might make corrections according to its purport in the 
list of Palace jewels kept in his office, no copy of Mr. Gordon’s im¬ 
portant note was sent to him. For “ Mr. Gordon’s demi-official 
note of 5th September, 1877,” we are told in this paragraph, was 
“ in the Eesidency office, and existed nowhere else.” 

As, therefore, it was necessary in September, 1877, to inform 
the Deputy Accountant-General of the discrepancies that had been 
found between the estimated and the actual value of the jewels, 
and to instruct him to correct his list, our statement is com¬ 
pletely verified, that in 1872, when Mr. Gordon, in his own words, 
found “ a great number of such inaccuracies,” he made them known 
to nobody. If he had made them known, the corrections must have 
been made then, which Mr. B[udson, the Deputy Accountant-Geueral, 
was not required to make until five years had elapsed. Colonel 
Malleson’s letter of 24th December, 1874, shows also that he had 
never heard, either from Mr. Gordon or from Mr. Eungacharloo, 
of any corrections having been made, or of any inaccuracies having 
been discovered. 
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Of B* Eamaswatny Iyengar to know nothing. On the face of 
the proceedings, he was condemned and dismissed just before the 
transfer of the administration to the Maharajah, without one atom of 
evidence, and simply on a suspicion engendered by an alleged delay of 
four days—with which no fault was found at the time—in his pre¬ 
paring a draft letter from the papers, which included Mr. Gordon’s 
momentous note of the oth of September, 1877. These papers 
he is said to have received from the Chief Oommissipner’s OflBce 
on the 6th of September, while his draft letter was not ready till 
the 10th. As the Oth of September was a Sunday, and the papers 
very possibly arrived at a late hour on Thursday, the 6th, the 
delay to be accounted for, might be reduced to two days. But 
remembering that the papers, which were, from first to last, in 
several hands, could have been copied in an hour, the delay of two, 
three, or four days is a point of utter insignificance. Moreover, the 
papers, which were of a nature to excite curiosity, are as likely to 
have been copied, at some time or other, by an English officer, or 
an East Indian clerk, as by the Sheristadar. 

The other principal ground, beyond this bare suspicion, for dis¬ 
missing this old and respectable public servant, after twenty-three 
years’ service, is that he made, designedly and maliciously, “ a very 
deceptive and incorrect translation of tho Oanarese statement of 
Eamakristniah,” one of the writers in the Jewel Office, relating to a 
deficiency in the value of an article, which casually came to light in 
1877. We shall now place before our readers, for the purpose of 
comparison, (1) the Original Translation, and (2) the Translation 
preferred by Mr. Gordon. 

Original Translation. 

Jewel No. 33 had 63") pearls, 43 
rubies, and 21 emeralds, when Colonel 
Elliot examined it in 1868. When a 
new bureau wm prepared, and the jewels 
depoiited in it during the time Mr. Oor- 
donoffiemtedas Guardian,the pearl neeh- 
laco appeared small, atul its prior teas 
estimated at Be. 600, and a penril note 
was made to that eflert. Whether Mr. 

Gordon remembers this or not I am not 
sure. 


Mr. Gordon's Version. 

.Jewel No. 33 had 626 pearls, 42 
rubies, and 21 emeralds, when Colonel 
Elliot examined it in 1808. At the time 
of placing the jewels in the new bureau 
prepared under the orders of the Guar¬ 
dian, Mr. Gordon, the pearls appearing 
small, and the jewel being therefore con¬ 
sidered to be worth Bs. 600, the sum of 
Ms. 600 was accordingly noted inpendU 
Whether Mr. Gordon remembers this 
or not X am not sure. 


The only difference between the two is, that in the original 
it is said that “the pearl necklace appeared small,” and in the revi- 
®6ti that “ the pearls appeared small.” And, according to Mr. 
Gordon, this is a very great difference, all the difference between 
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treachei^ and honesty- In paragraph 11 of the Order summarily 
dismissing the Eesi4^ncy 'Sheristadar, the mistranslation is pro¬ 
nounced to have been ‘^evidently designed to mislead.” “The 
mistranslation had the effect of making it appear that Eamakristniah 
had stated that between 1868 and 1872 the jewel itself had become 
smaller, and therefore less valuable, whereas the real statement made 
by Eamakristniah was that the valuation at Es. 6,000 was incorrect,” 
—he really says nothing of the sort—“ and that the proper value 
was only Es. 600, because the pearls were too small for the jewel to 
be worth more.” Eamakristniah does not say that the valuation of 
Es. 6,000 was incorrect in 1868. He only says that “the pearls 
appearing small” in 1872, the jewel was then found to bo not worth 
more than Es. 600. The pearls and other gems may have been 
large, when valued by the jury of experts in 1868. Jewel No. 32 
may then have been worth Es. 6,000, and may have been feloniously 
altered and reduced in value between 1868 and 1872, just as Jewel 
No. 171 is admitted by the conclave of “gentlemen who had been 
in charge of the jewellery,” in paragraph 4 of their Eeport, to have 
been somehow or other brought down from Es. 5,000 to about 
Es. 2,000 in value. 

But, as we said before, of B. Eamaswamy Iyengar we know 
absolutely nothing. We hope ho may obtain justice, either from 
the Maharajah of Mysoi'e or from the Government of India, He 
seems to us to have been, on the merest suspicion, made a victim to 
irritated authority, and to an uneasy desire to seem to be doing 
something, to rebut the heavy case built up in the columns of the 
Statesman by us. The “ powers that be ” in Mysore, unable to 
silence or answer the Statesrnan, seem to have been endeavouring, 
by vindictive and most unjudicial proceedings, such as those now 
noticed, to punish or intimidate the persons, or the class of persons, 
from whom, as they erroneously imagine, we have derived our 
information. They had much better try to explain what so urgently 
requires explanation: still better would it be for them to challenge 
an open inquiry by persons of independent standing and high 
social position. Until they do so, or until it is done for them, the 
existing scandals, now of six years’ notoriety, will be strengthened 
instead of being extinguished. 

Singularly enough, in another of these ill-advised acts of vindic¬ 
tiveness and intimidation, the local authorities have again only 
succeeded in bringing to the front additional confirmation of the accu¬ 
racy of our strictures. B. Eamaswamy Iyengar, the Eesidency Sheris- 
ta^r, after being some months under suspension, was dismissed 
from the service a fortnight before the young Maharajah’s enthrone* 
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ment. About tbe same time, a poor Brahmin named Kanchi Run- 
gachari, formerly a hanger-on of Mr. 0. Eungacharloo, and who 
was in 1874 prosecuted by him for perjury and acquitted, was 
apprehended at Mysore, brought to Bangalore in custody, held to 
the excessive bail of Rs. 1,000, somewhat hurriedly tried on the 
charge of defaming Mr. C. Eungacharloo, and sentenced to a year’s 
imprisonment. iJ'ow the defamatory libel consisted in the circula¬ 
tion of copies of petitions to the Chief Commissioner, dated as far 
back as 1874, embodying the self-same scandals regarding the 
Mysore jewels which Mr. Gordon, addressing the Government of 
India on the 29th of July, 1880, says he had never heard of save 
in the Memorandum published in the Statesman ! If Mr. Gordon, 
who in 1874 was Judicial Commissioner, and had recently held the 
office of Guardian, never heard of those scandals at the time, or at 
any subsequent period before 1880, his ears were less open to the 
bazaar gossip of Mysore than those of any other officer in the Com¬ 
mission, which, perhaps, he njay consider very much to his credit. 

This Mysore question, since we took it in hand, has gone 
through what we may call most appropriately a typical develop¬ 
ment, an evolution most characteristic of Anglo-Indian ofiBcialism. 
We called attention to the scandalous rumours that had prevailed 
in Mysore since 1874, to the effect that the stock of plate and jewels 
in the Palace, estimated by Colonel Charles Elliot and a jury 
of experts in 1868 to be worth about £350,000, had been feloniously 
reduced in value, to a very considerable extent, during the 
Maharajah’s minority—^not, as report said, by a diminution* in the 
number of articles, but by their fraudulent alteration, by the 
abstraction of costly gems, and the substitution of stones and pearls 
of inferior value. Information to this effect had been given in a 
petition to the Chief Commissioner, Sir Richard Meade, in 1874, 
but had been disregarded or lightly treated. 

We showed from official documents, that strong confirmation had 
been given to these scandalous rumours by the casual disclosure, in 
1877, of the fact that certain jewels, estimated in Colonel Elliot’s 
catalogue at a very high value, had somehow degenerated into 
trumpery trinkets. 

We called attention to the fact that in 1872, without recorded 
sanction or official report, the whole stock of jewels and plate had 
been turned over and rearranged by Mr. J. D. Gordon and Mr. C. 
Eungacharloo—^an operation which occupied them for six weeks. 

We cited an official document, signed by Mr. J. D. Gordon, 
dated 6th September, 1877, in which, when asked if he could 
explain the deficiencies in value of certain of the jewels, he stated that 
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daring the rearrangement in 1872 he had found “ a gi-eat number 
of such errors ” in the original catalogue. 

We quoted another official document, the joiqt production of 
Colonel Malleson and Mr. C. Kungacharloo, dated the 24th of 
December, 1874, in which they declared that there was “’not a 
single error” in the original catalogue. 

We asked how these two conflicting statements could be recon¬ 
ciled. We pointed out also that no errors or deficiencies had been 
mentioned by any one, until some of them had been accidentally dis¬ 
covered in 1877. 

Until pressed by the Home Government,, the authorities in India 
saw no necessity for taking any notice of our observations. As it 
is, there has been the merest pretence of inquiry, and no valuation 
of the jewels. 

But it cannot be said that nothing has been done. An old public 
officer, suspected of having furnished some of the information that 
led us to demand an inquiry, has been dismissed the service; the 
person who in 1874 first called for an inquiry, has been imprisoned 
for a yearj and Mr. J. D. Gordon has been made a K.S.I. 
After such vigorous measures as these, it is probably assumed at 
Calcutta that no vestige of Randal can remain above ground, andi 
that the long-delayed Blue-book has become superfluous. 


s % 
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THE COST OF THE AFGHAN WAE. 

A Paeliambxtaex Eetum, No. 412, of 20tli August, 1881,just issued, 
shows the gi’oss cost of the Afghan "War as £24,494,483, which, 
after deducting receipts and recoveries, as well as the English 
contribution, amounting in all to £6,082,260, leaves a net cost of 
£18,412,223. Thfe period over which these charges are spread 
extends from 1878-79 to 1881-82, but for only two of these years 
are the Indian accounts closed; the two other years cover the regular 
estimate of 1880-81 and the Budget estimate for 1881-82. The 
former estimate may be accepted as fairly accurate, but judging by 
the deficits in all preceding Budget estimates, the amount £3,159,100, 
put down in the Budget as the cost of the war in 1881-82, cannot 
be relied on. Neither can it be hoped that the cost of the war will 
terminate with the year 1881-82. 

The return is intended to show the extraordinary military 
expenditure occasioned by the war, under the three heads, “ War 
Proper,” “ Frontier Railways,” and “ Punjab Northern Railway.” 
The ordinary militaiy charges are excluded. Now this omission is 
calculated to mislead Parliament as to what the real cost of this war 
on the North-west Frontier has already been, and yet will be. 

It is necessary to look at the military expenditure as a whole, 
and for different periods, to discern the real cost of the war. To 
this end, the six years’ military expenditure from 1870-71 to 1875-76, 
the last year for which Lord Northbrook’s Administration can 
be held responsible, should be contrasted with that of the six 
following years, viz., from 1876-77 to the end of 1881-82; the first 
year of this last period being that for which Lord Lytton’s Govern¬ 
ment is fairly charged with the responsibility, and, necessarily, for 
the augmented cost of the army which immediately followed. During 
the first period of six years, the Indian accounts only show, under one 
heading, the total military expenditure; but during the second six 
years the accounts and estimates show the charges for four years, 
under the additional heads of “ War ” and “ Frontier Railways,” be¬ 
sides distinguishing the so-called “ ordinary ” military expenses. 
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TABLE, MILITARY CHARGES, 1870.76. 

(CNDEB lOKD KOBTBBROOK.) 


Tefirs. 

i 

j (rross Military 

1 Kxpenditore for 
j all Serricdfl. 

Dednot Receipts 
and Beoovorios. 

Net Military 
' Expeudituro. 


1 £ 

£ 

£ 

1870- 71 

1871- 72 

1872- 78 

1873- 74 

1874- 75 

1875- 76 

16,074,800 

15,678.112 

15,503,612 

15,228,429 

1.5,376,159 

16,308,460 

982,143 

944,420 

906,810 

1,011,039 

988,838 

1,046,612 

1.5,112,652 

14,733,692 

14.. 596.8n2 

14.217.. 390 
14,3.86,321 
14,262,848 

6 Years* Total 

1 

93,168,672 

5,858,867 

87,309,706 


It may bo here noted that the military expenditure of 1870-71 
and 1871-72 was swollen by the expenses of frontier wars, but the 
amounts are not distinguished in the above accounts. The ordinary 
expenditure for the Army of India may, however, be considered 
to have been brought down to the usual peace cost in 1875-70, 
and when Lord Northbrook left India, it was about £14,250,000 
a year. 

In two years of the succeeding six, the military charges are 
shown in the accounts in lump sums; but in the four following 
years, the Afghan War charges and the Frontier Bail ways’ outlay 
profess to be exhibited. The return just issued also adds a new 
column for “Punjab Northern Railway,” of which the accounts 
and estimates, previously issued by the Government of India, give 
no indication. 


Tears. 

Ordinary 

Military 

Cbfti^ea. 

£ 

Afghan War Cbai^os, as shown in 
Indian Acconnts and Estimates. 

• 

Punjab 
Ntuthem 
Railway, 
shown in ^ 
turn No. 41‘i 
forfirst time. 

Present 
Total of all 
WarBx- 
pondltore. 

£ 

Gnmd Total 
of Ordinary 
and of War 
Expcnditurck 

£ 

War 

Charges. 

£ 

Frontier 

Railways. 

£ 

Total War 
Charges. 

£ 

1876- 77 

1877- 78 

1878- 79 

1879- 80 

1880- 81 
1881-82 

1.5,792,112 

16,689,761 

16,416,108 

16,896,239 

16,412,604 

16,469,000 

1 

1 

H 


OT6,380 

6,487,743 

14,171,260 

3,169,100 

15,792,112 

16,639,761 

17,092.488 

23,883,982 

30,683,864 

19,618,100 

Total of 
6 Years. 

98,615,^4 

19,160,966 

4,324,047 

23,476,018 

1,019,470 

24,494,488 

123,110,8(» 


The large sum now shown as the ordinary expenditure for the 
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Army, for only the kind now first designated “ ordinary,” to the 
exclusion of the '' extraordinary,” is the more confusing by reason 
of the difference between the amounts for the current six years as 
compared with those of the years’ charges since 1856-57. The 
highest recorded charge for the Army was in 1859-60, during the 
Mutiny. It was then £21,826,821. The lowest amount, that in 
1863-64, having been £14,763,737. But these sums covered all 
military expenditure of every kind. In 1865-66, the military charges 
amounted to £16,763,220, being £2,000,000 in excess of the charge 
in 1863-64, and mainly owing to the important frontier war at that 
period. The details of that excess were not, however, shown in the 
accounts, and comparisons between former and recent,war charges 
cannot be drawn. Now, though several frontier wars have been 
undertaken since then, yet, until Lord Lytton’s government, this 
charge of 1864-65 had not been exceeded. It is, then, not un¬ 
reasonable to compare the whole military expenditure of years be¬ 
fore Lord Lytton’s government with the whole military expenditure 
of late years, commencing with the year for which Lord Lytton 
may be held responsible. By so doing, the difficult, and indeed 
.almost impossible, division between the ordinary and extraordinary 
military expenditure, now attempted for the first time, will be 
rendered unnecessary. 

The above figures show that the portion of the military expenses 
now designated “ ordinary,” during the last period of six years, 
have exceeded the whole of the charges of the prior six years to the 
extent of £5,447,252. Deducting, then, the first grand total of 
£93,168,572 from the total charge of the second six years, as above, 
£123,110,307, the extra cost for the Army of India in the last six 
years amounts to £29,941,735 over the total charge of the first six 
years. 

Moreover, the war charges, now for the first time separately 
(Exhibited, cannot be accurately analysed, because the details of war 
military expenditure entered in the Finance accounts of 1878-79 
and 1879-80 show that only the small sum of £365,579 for regi¬ 
mental pay and allowances is debited to the Afghan War charge. 
Now, remembering that about one-fourth—certainly at least one-fifth 
—of the whole garrison of India was employed on, or in close connec¬ 
tion with, these frontier operations, it is obvious that this small sum 
can only represent a fraction of the amount actually paid to tibat 
large portion of the troops in the form of regimental pay. 

It is probable that this debit of pay to war charges, may be that 
portion of the pay ” on account of the additional European troops 
sent to India in 1879-80 to replace in part the ordinary garrison 
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employed on active service. This assumption leaves, however, the 
increase in the ordinary charges of the Indian Army in 1877-78, and 
following years, still a mystery. In 1875-76, Lord Northbrook’s 
Administration incurred an outlay in the gross for all military 
expenditure> of £15,308,460; while in 1877-78, a year before the 
Afghan War began. Lord Lytton’s Administration had already 
raised the military charges to £16,639,761, being £1,333,301 in^xcess 
of the former year. Now, the strengths of the Indian forces, and 
the number of regiments, battalions, and batteries, were on exactly 
the same establishment in both years; so that the large augmented 
cost in the last-named year can only be attributed to other causes, 
one being the rumoured cost of early preparations for war. On 
this head many rumours and statements have been put forth about 
these preparations, and it has been stated that the secret records of 
the India Office and of tl^e Government of India would reveal very 
early intentions on the part of Lord Lytton to enter on a great 
war beyond the Indian frontier. This official mystery has yet to 
be revealed, and probably it will be Ibcked up until another gene¬ 
ration is successful in the search. 

The comparison between the total military expenditure of the 
six years ending with Lord Northbrook’s'government, with the total 
of the six years commencing with Lord Lytton’s reign, shows the 
total excess to have been £29,941,735, and this amount may, un¬ 
doubtedly, therefore be considered as more nearly representing 
the real cost of the war than the £24,494,483, entered in the 
return. 

A more unfavourable view still of the cost of the war may be 
shown by assuming a continuance of the military expenditure in 
1875-76 of £15,308,460, at which Lord Northbrook’s Goveimment 
left it. On this scale of charge, and with the six years of peace 
which, we justly assume, might have been maintained, there would 
have been a total outlay on the Army of £91,850,760, instead of 
£123,110,307, so that a saving of £31,259,547 on the military 
expenditure of India, as compared with the actual and expected 
outlay, might have been effected by a policy of peace. 

It may, however, be supposed that, by deducting the i-ecoveries 
and receipts from the ordinary military expenditure, and the 
returns and gains from' the war expenses, derived from im¬ 
proved receipts of railways and telegraphs, the net military ex¬ 
penditure would show a more favourable balance when contrasting 
the gross expenditure of the two ^periods; but this view is not 
borne out by the figures to any important extent:— 
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925,478 
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16,998,907 

22,091,400 

29,000,692 

18,740,600 
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6,660,029 

402,660 

6,962,689 





Now, the total net military expenditure of the first period is 
stated above, to have been £87,309,705, and comparing therewith 
the total net military expenditure of £116,468,018 of the second 
period, the difierence is £29,158,813, leaving £783,422 less than 
the excess found by contrasting the respective gross totals. On the 
assumption that the peace of India would have allowed the military 
net cost of 1875-76 to be maintained, for the six years following, 
at the rate of £14,262,848, then the total expenditure would have 
been £85,577,088, against the actual net military expenditure of 
£116,468,018, being an excess of £30,890,980, or only £358,617 
less than the amount found by comparing the gross totals of the 
two periods. 

Wo have not entered the English contribution, of the two re¬ 
spective sums of two millions, and three millions as a part of the 
credits in diminution of the total military expenditure, in 1880-81 
and 1881-82, because neither of the two amounts has been paid. 
The last Act of Parliament only authorized the .payment of the 
first instalment of £500,000, and the intention of the Homo Govern¬ 
ment was avowed of making a like payment annually, until the total 
contribution of five millions is made good. Now, supposing the 
total war expenditure to be wholly covered by the above figures, 
and the whole of the English contribution paid up, then the above 
thirty millions charge of the war will be lessened to India by five 
millions, thereby leaving India saddled with a cost of twenty- 
five millions, or five times that borne by England; so that, as 
usual, India bears the unequal burthen so customary in money 
affaij^s between the two countries. 
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SIR BARTLE FRERE’S APOLOGY. 

To undertake in these days a serious criticism of Sir Bartle Frere's 
recently-published apology for the policy he recommended and 
promoted in Afghanistan and South Africa,* might seem like 
“ slaying the slain.” There has been a very full and sufficient 
exposure in the pages of this Eeviow of the South African proceed¬ 
ings, of the calumnies against Cetewayo by which the Zulu War 
was promoted, which Sir Bartle renews in this pamphlet j and of 
the calumnies against the dead Colonel Durnford, by which the 
disaster at Isandula was excused.f And, but for one consideration, 
it would be a superfluous task to reply to what Sir Bartle Frere 
says about Afghan affairs; but if Sir Bartle Frere’s revival of the 
wildest legends and most audacious pretences of the first Afghan 
War were allowed to pass uncontradicted, they might be passed on 
to another generation, and rise once more, in company with the 
newer delusions of the second war, to push us into a third. 

Politics and strategics are alike experimental sciences; and the 
experience of our first Afghan intervention, invasion, and occupation, 
ought to have taught ns something of the country, of the people, 
and of their external relations, their sympathies and their antipathies. 
Under the guidance of Lords Beg,consfield, Salisbury, and Lytton, 
we were made to act as. if we had learned nothing. In 1838, 
whether we believe in the delegation of Vitkovitch to the Court of 
Dost Mohammed with regular official sanction, or not, there was, in 
his person at least, a real Russian intrigue at Kabul; there were 
apparent symptoms of a hankering after influence in Afghanistan on 
the part of the Russian Envoy to Persia. But if anything is clear to 


* “ Afghanistan and South Africa.” A Letter to the Eight Honourable W. E 
Gladstone, M.P. By the Bight Honourable Sir Bartle Frere, Bart., G.C.B., 
G.C.S.I. John Murray, 1881. 

t Statesman, December, 1880, p. 644: “ The Zulu King and People Statesman, 
February, 1881, p. 846; “ Colonel A. W. Durnford.” See also an excellent letter 
by Mr. P. W. Chesson, in the Spectator for September'Srd. 
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us now—and it was clear to Sir Alexander Bumes then—there was 
not the 'slightest danger of Enssian intrigue being successful in 
dominating Afghan policy. The mission of Vitkovitch was an utter 
failure from every point of view—a failure for him, as we know from 
his committing suicide; an Imperial failure for Russia, if the Russian 
Government had any hand in his proceedings, as we know from the 
treatment the unfortunate man received on his return to St. 
Petersburg. 

But there was really some ground for the complaint of Russian 
intrigue in 1838. There was none in 1876 and 1877. Vitkovitch 
was a Russian officer beyond question j but there was not even a 
rumour of Russian intrigue in Afghanistan in Lord Lytton’s time, 
more alarming or more authentic than the ridiculous and pointless 
tale he communicated as coming from an owner of “ baggage 
animals ’’ at Kandahar. Thei’e was no Russian Envoy or officer of 
any description in Afghanistan' during Lord Northbrook's, or during 
Lord Lytton’s term of office, until General Stolietoif arrived, 
although the appellations of “Russian,” and of “Envoy,” are often 
most improperly applied by Lord Lytton to common Bokharan 
messengers bearing insignificant letters from General Kaufmann. 

General StolietofE's Mission was, as is admitted, a legitimate 
step in the expectation of war. Had not Lord Lytton made room 
for it by removing our Agent, and made a sort of demand for it by 
“ isolating ” and • threatening the Ameer, the Russian legation 
would never have got into Kabul at all. We now know that General 
Stolietoff's Mission was reluctantly received, that the Russians were 
secluded all the time they were at Kabul, just as our delegates, the 
Lumsdens, were secluded at Kandahar in 1857. And although the 
Ameer Shere Ali got promises of aid in some form from the Russian 
General, which were never fulfilled, and never seem to have been 
recognized by the Russian Government, the ostentatious mission of 
Stolietoff in 1878, was obviously as utter a failure as the ambiguous 
mission of Vitkovitch in 1838. It is true that Stolietoff, whether he 
intended it or not, led Lord Lytton and Lord Beaconsfield’s Govern¬ 
ment into a trap, which, in case of a war with Russia, would have 
locked up half our Indian resources; but he gained no direct 
advantages, he made no useful engagements for Russia, he obtained 
no hold over Afghan resources, no control over Afghan independ¬ 
ence. Neither the proceedings nor the results of his Mission can 
have enhanced the Afghan estimate of Russian power or of Russian 
faitL 

Although Sir Bartle Frere plaintively protests against it, Mr. 
Gladstone was perfectly right; and showed remarkable insight, when 
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in St. Andrew’s Hall, at Glasgow, on the 5th of Decemher, 1879, he 
pointed ont Sir Bartle Frere and Sir Henry Rawlinson as the two 
persons who, more than any other living men, were authors of the 
unprincipled persecution of the Ameer Shere Ali, and of the blood¬ 
shed and misery that had ensued. “ There are two gentlemen,” he 
said, “ men of distinguished names, who supported the Indian policy 
of advance into Afghanistan—Sir Henry Rawlinson and Sir Bartle 
Frere. These were the two great authorities. Sir Henry Rawlin¬ 
son is a great Oriental scholar. He is a scientific man, and a man 
of high character and of great ability. Sir Bartle Frere, also, 
deserves tho ascription to him of all these ^qualities in the highest 
degree, but neither the one nor the other gentleman has ever been 
in a position of responsibility.” Of course, Mr, Gladstone meant 
that they had not given their advice in Afghan aSairs from a posi¬ 
tion of responsibility, which is perfectly true. Sir Bartle Frere has, 
unquestionably, some reason to complain—as he seems inclined to 
do—that the Beaconsfield Government should have tried to improve 
their own case by publishing his iiTegular and unofficial papers on 
the subject, just as the controversy was becoming warm. But Mr. 
Gladstone certainly did not mean to say, as Sir Bartle Frere as¬ 
sumes, that neither he nor Sir Henry Rawlinson had ever been in 
high or responsible positions. Sir Bartle Frere enumerates the 
important offices he has filled, including that of Governor of 
Bombay, and says that “ on Sir Henry Rawlinson were laid the 
gravest responsibilities for the safety of General Sir William Nott’s* 
army, and for the maintenance of our rule at Kandahar.” * 

Sir William Nott was solely responsible for the safety of his army 
at Kandahar, and was fully equal to the burden. But of that more 
anon. 

Sir Bartle Frere says, more than once, that he has always been 
for “ a just, conciliatory, and neighbourly policy ” towards Afghan¬ 
istan, but it is not easy to discern those attributes in the policy 
which he actually recommended. 

“Wo ought to let the Ameer Shere Ali, of Afghanistan,” he says, 
“see that we fully appreciate the danger which threatens ourselves as 
well as him from Russian advance.” And then he proposes “ active 
measures, essential for our present purpose,” of checking Russian 
advance in that direction: the first, being the occupation of Quetta; 
the second, that “ well-selected English agents should be placed at 
Herat, Kabul, and Kandahar.” “ I would let no small obstacle,” 
he goes on to say, “ hinder our placing a British officer, not neces- 


• “ Afghanistan and South Africa,” p. 8. 
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prepared to act accordingly,” and that we must “clear for action.” 
If this does not mean war, there is no meaning in words. 

Though Sir Bartle Frore was not quite decided about placing an 
Envoy actually at “the capital,” he had no doubt or hesitation 
about Herat. Here our “neighbourly” and “conciliatory” policy 
was to be applied in full force. Afghanistan was to be entered by 
the back-door at Herat, and the treasonable projects of the 
Governor of that province, the Ameer's troublesome son, Yakoob 
Khan, encouraged for our purposes. 

“ With regard to the present state of affairs at Herat, I would 
immediately depute from the Persian side an intelligent and 
scientific military officer, with three or four good assistants 
acquainted with all arms of the service, and if the ruler of Herat 
could be induced to receive them, I would establish them there 
permanently. This, no doubt, in the present state of affairs would 
give umbrage to the Ameer of Kabul; ”—it probably would not, in 
fact, have been considered by him either “ neighbourly ” or “ con¬ 
ciliatory,”—“ but I would let him clearly understand that we could 
not sit by while he quarrelled with the ablest and most popular of his 
relations, and possibly successors; that we must recognize the actual 
state of affairs in Afghanistan, and would not countenance a repetition 
by him of the process by which his father wasted his own life and the 
resources of his kingdom iu establishing his direct rule over Herat.” 

This policy of intrigue for the purpose of destroying the “ direct 
rule ” of the Ameer over Herat, and of gaining influence over his 
undutil'ul son and rebellious lieutenant—not exactly moral or 
magnanimous on the face of it,—^is entirely inconsistent with Sir 
Bartle Frere's assurance that what he desired was “ entire ab¬ 
stinence from all meddling with the internal government of the 
country.” He goes on thus :— 

“ In the event of his persisting ”—i.e., in the event of the Ameer 
persisting in asserting his sovereignty over Herat, and his authority 
over his own son—“ I would inform him that we should withdraw 
all countenance from him, and reserve to ourselves full liberty to 
treat as we might think proper with the ruler of Herat. On the 
other hand, I would offer our good offices to both parties to effect 
such a formal reconciliation as should save the Ameer’s nominal 
sovereignty, adjourning all further questions to the indefinite period 
of the next vacancy of the throne. Nothing, of course, but extreme 
pressure will induce the Ameer to acquiesce in this course, but the 
pressure ought, I think, to be applied.”* 

* “Afghanistan and South Africa,” p. 35. 
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The Ameer probably would not have acquiesced either in “ the 
pressure,” or in the " good offices ” that were to convert his " direct 
rule ” into a “ nominal sovereignty,” to maintain the treasonous 
pretensions of his son, and to settle who was to be his successor at 
“the next vacancy of the throne.” Sir Bartlo Frere, however, 
protests that his policy towards the Afghan State was always just, 
“ neighbourly and conciliatory,” and conceived “ in the interest of 
peace and good neighbourhood.”* 

Both Sir Bartle Frere and Sir Henry Rawlinson give their 
counsel under the characteristically vain-glorious notion that any 
one of the Anglo-Indian service is quite sure to be regarded with 
admiration and awe, if not with love, by all persons of Oriental 
origin. “ The native gentleman we now employ,” says Sir Bartle 
Frere, in his Note of November, 1875, “ must be different from any 
one of the same class I ever met with, if the Ameer would trust him 
as ho would trust an English gentleman. A man in the Ameer’s 
position knows that he can trust almost any Euglish officer who 
comes to him as representative of the English Government.”t 

Sir Henry Rawlinson was even more confident as to the security 
and acceptability of English officers at Kabul j for after the arrival of 
the unfortunate Sir Louis Cavagnari in that city, and about a month 
before the massacre of the legation and its escort. Sir Henry wrote 
as follows, in the Nineteenth Century for August, 1879, quite com¬ 
placent and cheerful as to the Treaty of Gundamuk: “ Practically, 
British officers at Kabul will, I believe, under the new arrangements, 
associate with the Afghan chiefs very much as Russian officers asso¬ 
ciate with the Beys of Khokand and Bokhara—regarded, no doubt, 
occasionally as troublesome interlopers, but not exposed to any 
special danger.” Par from expecting danger, or even suggesting a 
strong escort, he adds: “ British political officers are, as a rule, 
soon encircled with a halo of personal affection, which, as far as 
they are individually concerned, is a better safeguard than sabres 
and bayonets.” 

The cases of Sir Alexander Barnes, Sir William Macnaghten, 
Connolly, Stoddart, Loveday, and others, to which wo must now^ 
add that of Cavagnari, Jenkyns, Kelly, and Hamilton, are, doubt¬ 
less, looked upon by Sir Henry Rawlinson as mere exceptions that 
prove the “ rule.” 

A few months before the general insurrection and his own 
assassination. Sir William Macnaghten wrote: “Prom Mookoor 


• “ Afghanistan and South Africa,” p. 28. 
t “ Afghanistan and South Africa,” p. 61. 
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to the Khyber Pass all is content and tranquillity, and wherever 
we Europeans go we are received with respect, and attention, 
and welcome.”* 

While Macnaghten was laying this flattering unction to his soul, 
and while Rawlinson’s eyes were dazzled with that " halo of personal 
affection ” which seems to have blinded him ever since. General 
Nott, the brave and able soldier who saved the military honour 
of Great Britain in the old capital of Afghanistan, was giving a 
very different opinion: “The conduct of the thousand-and-one 
Politicals”—we know the .“one” he knew most of—“has 
mined our cause, and bared the throat of every European in 
this country to the sword and knife of the revengeful Afghan 
and bloody Belooch.”t Eawlinson, like most of the Politicals, 
compelled to work through native assistance, became the dupe of 
one special adviser, whom he subsidised and trusted. “Bawlin- 
son,” says Durand, “ clevor man as he was, and a good soldier, was 
no match in cunning for a man in whom he placed some confidence, 
and of whose ability and subtlety he had a just appreciation— 
Meerza Ahmed.” In the very crisis of the outbreak, when the 
news of Macnaghten^s murder and of “ the abject conduct of our 
militery leaders at Kabul was passing with electric speed through 
the country,” Eawlinson, “ encircled by a halo of personal 
affection,” furnished his trustworthy Meerza Ahmed with a lakh 
of rupees (£10,000) to raise a body of partisan Dooranee Horse 
for our service. Of course, when General Nott sallied forth from 
Kandahar to attack the enemy, this body of Horse was not 
arrayed in our ranks, but mancnuvred in our front. “ The ready 
and clever Meerza Ahmed was, however, with them, and he per¬ 
suaded Eawlinson that he had brought the Dooranee Horse to co¬ 
operate with Nott. The latter was consequently prevented from 
attacking them, and thus lost the opportunity of defeating both 
Dktur J^an and Meerza Ahmed on one and the same day. 
Meerza Ahmed forthwith joined the insurgents.”! Such were 
the “effectual measures” of Eawlinson, Todd, and Pottinger, 
which Sir Bartle Prere, in 1874, only with too much success, 
called upon Lord Salisbury to revive and to set in motion. 

Again, Sir Bartle Prere, in his Hote, dated the 11th of January, 


'■ * “ First Afghan 'War,’’ 'by Sir Henry Durand, p. 314. 
f “ The First Afghan War," by General Sir Henry Durand (Longmans, 
1879), p. 315. 

X “ The First Afghan War,” by Sir Henry Durand, p. 408. 
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1875, says: “ I should consider the first necessity at Kabul to be an 
English officer as Envoy and representative of the Viceroy.”* 

Lord Lawrence, in the following passage of his Memorandum, 
dated November 4th, 1874, commenting on Sir Bartle Frere's letter 
to Sir John Kaye, had deprecated any delegation of English officers 
into the Afghan territories 

I do not think that the Afghans as a nation would tolerate the presence of 
British officers in A%hanistan, directing their politics, giving their chiefs advice, 
drilling their troops, and the like. I am afraid that the advice which Sir Bartle 
Frere suggests would in the end lead to war, and would at any rate turn the 
Afghans against us. A discontented party could easily bring the ruler of the 
country into disgrace with us, by causing the assassination of some of our officers, 
or even by attempting it.t 

Lord Lawrence is here merely admitting the essential and funda¬ 
mental objection consistently and continuously maintained by the 
Ameer Dost Mohammed and his son. Shore Ali, and to the sound¬ 
ness of which Sir Louis Cavagnari and his brave companions were 
soon to testify by their tragical fate. Lord Salisbury and Lord 
Lytton made light of that objection, doubtless encouraged by Sir 
Bartle Frere having treated it, in his Note of rejoinder to Lord 
Lawrence’s Memorandum, in the following free-and-easy fashion:— 

On former occasions, when this step ^as urged on the Government of India, 
it was resisted on the ground that our Envoy and his attachh would not be safe 
from attacks on their lives by fanatical or iU-disposed persons, and that the Ruler 
of the country could not guarantee their safety. 

I have never believed in the validity of this objection, and I should consider 
it quite chimerioal, unless it were formally stated by the Ruler himself. In tliat 
case, I should point out to him the absurdity of his calling himself the Ruler of 
a country where he could not ensure the safety of an honoured guest. I should 
decline to communicate with him, save through a representative accredited like 
our Envoys at other Asiatic Courts, and I should state clearly the impossibility 
of our talking of friendly relations with a nation where our representative would 
not be welcomed. 

“ Of course,” he continues, “ there is always some danger to 
every British or other civilized Envoy at an Asiatic Court, where 
the life of an Asiatic sovereign is not always safe.’' 

Yet he has just declaimed on the danger as “ chimerical,” and 
on the “ absurdity ” of “anAusiatic Sovereign” suggesting such 
a danger, or calling himself a Ruler where such danger ex¬ 
isted. 

“But this has been,” he goes on, “and ever must be”—• 


* << A^hnniatan and South Africa,” p. 61. 
1 Afghanistan and South Africa,” p. BO. 
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then it is not such an ''absurdity/’ or so "chimerical,” after 
all,—" the normal condition of our Envoys to semi-civilized Powers, 
and we may at once leave India if we cannot find qualified Envoys 
who will undertake the duty without thinking more of the risk 
of assassination than they would of fevers at Rome, or of con¬ 
sumption at Munich.”* 

Any number of " qualified Envoys ” could be got to-morrow 
to go, as poor Cavagnari went, fortified with the Star of India, 
and a salary of £4,000 a-year. That may prove the gallantry 
and devotion of our public servants, but it does not prove the 
wisdom of Sir Bartle Frere’s policy. One would really imagine 
that in Sir Bartle Frere’s political creed the blood of Envoys 
was the seed of empire. We do not send out Envoys for the 
purpose of getting killed, but to be alive to what is going on. 
Experience tells us that in Afghanistan and Central Asia this 
work can be better done by an Indian Moslem than by a 
Christian Englishman. Lord Lawrence, in his Memorandum in 
reply to Sir Bartle Frere’s letter, gives the following very decided 
opinion on this point: “The employment of Natives beyond 
our frontier is, I consider, a far more safe, and at least an equally 
effective mode of obtaining information, and is free from the risks 
of employing Englishmen in such places. We have acted on 
this principle with fair success for the last twenty years.” f 

In the House of Lords, on the 15th of June, 1877, Lord 
Lawrence explained that the Mission of the two Lumsdens to 
Kandahar in 1857, was an utter failure:— 

The old Ameer, Dost Mohammed, received two British officers in 1857, 
and allowed them to go to Kandahar, where they remained, so long as they 
could do so with safety. But the elder of tliem, now Sir Harry Lumsden, 
assured me that owing to the espionage practised on him at Kandahar, 
less information was attainable there than could be got, without difficulty, 
at Peshawur, where travellers and traders from all parts of Central Asia met, 
and talked freely without fear of interference. 

The fact is that, “as a rule,” English Envoys in such situa¬ 
tions, instead of being “encircled with a halo of personal affec¬ 
tion,” have failed in gaining influence or getting intelligence, 
and have got themselves killed. Native Envoys have got all 
the information wo wanted, and have not got themselves 
killed. 


■* ‘‘ Afghanistan and South Africa," p. 62. 
t Ibid., p. 53. 
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Sir Bartle Frere, and many others, were, and it is to be feared many 
people are still, under the delusion that great things were accomplished 
by some of our " Politicals during the first Afghan War, between 
1839 and 1842. In that same letter to Sir John Kaye, while ex¬ 
plaining his honourable scheme for intriguing at Herat with Yakoob 
Khan, one of his father’s provincial governors, Sir Bartle Frere says : 
“ I would not attempt to hold Herat by a force of our own troops— 
at least, not until we had tried the effect of such measures as 
Todd and Pottinger and Rawlinson proved could bo so effectual in 
like cases.” He talks of the costly gossip of Todd, Pottinger, and 
Eawlinson as “ effectual measures.” Not one of these men, except 
Rawlinson, so far as he coUeoted supplies at Kandahar, did anything 
but mischief. The " political ” functions of these gentlemen con¬ 
sisted in distributing black-mail to one set of our worst enemies, 
and in collecting false reports from another set. The late Sir Henry 
Durand having been chief engineer to Shah Shnja, at Kabul, in im¬ 
mediate communication with Sir William Macnaghten, afterwards 
enjoyed, as Private Secretary to Lord Ellenborough, peculiar 
facilities for obtaining correct and full information as to these 
matters. He toils us that during the siege of Herat, “ Pottinger’s 
advice was seldom asked, and still more seldom taken, by the de¬ 
fenders, who viewed his presence as a political, rather than as a 
military advantage.”* As to Pottiuger’s successor, D’Arcy Todd, 
he was " grossly duped ” by Yar Mohammed, the actual ruler of 
Herat, into drawing large bills upon the Government of India to 
purchase his neutrality. At last, when Dost Mohammed had sur¬ 
rendered to Sir William Macnaghten, Todd began to refuse the 
demands of Yar Mohammed, and limited his subsidy to £2,500 a 
month. “ In the course of one year,” says Durand, " an outlay cf 
upwards of £150,000 had been incurred by Todd at Herat; and the 
expenditure initiated by Pottinger, instead of being diminished, had 
been carried to an extravagant excess without any resulting advan¬ 
tage. So far from British influence being thereby strengthened, 
Macnaghten, alarmed by the reports received from Todd, had 
repeatedly urged the necessity of moving British troops to Herat.” f 
Then came the outbreak at Embul, the murder of the two Envoys, 
and the destruction of the British force; Yar Mohammed, of course, 
encouraged the insurgents, and Todd—by no means " encircled,” as, 
according to Rawlinson, he ought to have been, " with a halo of 


•“The First Afghan War,” by General Sic Heniy Durand (Longmans, 
1879), p. 69. 

+ Ibid., p. 298. 
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personal affection "—was fortunate in escaping with his life. These 
are what Sir Bartle Frere calls effectual measures.” 

D’Arcy Todd was at Herat from June, 1889, to February, 1841. 
When he left the place upwards of £200,000 had been expended in 
subsidies, more properly called black-mail,” to Yar Mohammed,— 
besides the expense of the Mission—^with no visible or imaginable 
advantage to Great Britain or to India. * Yet, in 1874, Sir Bartle 
Frere, with these facts available for his instruction, wanted this 
degrading extravagance to be re-instituted for the benefit of a par¬ 
ricidal traitor. 

Todd, placed in this absurd situation, could not uphold the 
honour and dignity of the British Empire. He was not only a dupe, 
he was treated with ridicule and insult. We will quote Sir John 
Kaye’s explanation of Todd’s resolution to leave Herat. 

Shah Kainran had told an officer of the Mission that but for his inter¬ 
vention they would all have been murdered and their property pillaged. That 
this might any day happen was still only too probable. What, then, was it 
best in such circumstances to do ? If the officers of the British Mission were 
murdered at Herat, it would be necessary to despatch a British Force to 
chastise the murderers, and most embarrassing poHtical complications would 
have arisen. It appeared, therefore, to D’Arcy Todd that, in the interests of 
his Government, his best and wisest com-se was to withdraw the Mission. So, 
on the 9th of February (1841) he departed-t 

A few extracts from an official letter, about that date, to his 
immediate superior, the Envoy at Kabul, Sir W. H. Maciiaghten, 
will give Todd’s own justification of his retirement. 

I did not feel myself authorised to make the large advances required by 
the Wazeer without the p/omise of an adequate return. An immediate pay¬ 
ment was required, and, on my refusing to accede to this demand unless 
convinced that the money thus advanced would not be employed against us, I 
was told that I could not be allowed to remain longer at Herat. J 

My departure from Herat may appear to you unnecessarily precipitate, 
and it is possible that I might have remained for a few days longer, but had I 
done so I should have exposed the officers of the Mission to certain insMt and 
danger. § 

We have had a most providential escape from the hands of Yar Mohammed, 
who was urged by his confidential advisers to seize and plunder us, and our 
journey to this place, with nearly the whole of our property, was almost 
miraculous. |1 


* Kaye’s “Lives of Indian Officers," VoL III., pp. 65 to 72; Durand’s 
"First Afghan War,”p. 297. 

Ibid. p. 67. t P- 67. 


§ Ibid., p. 68. II Ibid., p. 69. 
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Such were tbe " effectual measures " of D'Arcy Todd, as brare 
a soldier as ever stepped, and in every respect “ well qualified ” for 
the impossible task assigned him. Sir Bartle Frere, in 1874 and 
1875, r*econimelided recourse being had again to similar “ effectual 
measures,” with no more regard to “ the risk of assassination than 
to that of " fever at Rome or consumption at Munich.”* His advice 
was taken, with a result to Sir Louis Oavagnar-i and his eighty 
companions with which we are acquainted. 

It is very natural that Sir Bartle Frere and Sir Henry Rawlinson 
should try to clear themselves from the discredit of having con¬ 
tributed by their counsel to the sanguinary and ruinous results of 
the Afghan policy they recommended. Their best protection is that 
which Mr. Gladstone charitably extends to them, and which Sir 
Bartle Frere pettishly declines,—the plea that they were not in a 
position of ofBcial responsibility. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson published an article in the Nineteenth 
Cenhiry for February, 1880, which is full of inconsistencies and 
self-contradictions. In one passage, doubtless by a defect of memory, 
be made a statement moat strangely inaccurate, in his desire 
to exculpate himself from having given any adyice that could have 
led to “ the fatal catastrophe ” that befell our Mission at Kabul. 
With regard to this deplorable incident, " it is a poor consolation 
to me, personally,’^ he says, “that I always protested against 
meddling with such a hornets’ nest as Kabul; that I counselled, 
indeed, bestowing our undivided attention upon Western Af¬ 
ghanistan, while we left Kabul and Ghuznee, the scene of our old 
disasters, to straggle on in isolated anarchy.” And he refers to a 
Quarterly Review article of 1865, reprinted in his “ England and 
Russia in the East.” . Now, it is very true that he did formerly 
recommend that our interference with Afghanistan should be con¬ 
fined to the occupation of Kandahar and Herat—^if possible, with the 
Ameer’s consent; but in case of “ his perversity,” by force of arms; 
and that this beautiful scheme was included in Chapter VI. of his 
“ England and Russia in the East.” When our Native Agent from 
Kabul visited Lord Lytton at Simla in 1876, he informed the 
Viceroy that the Ameer Shere Ali had been much alarmed and 
irritated by a translation of Sir Henry Rawlinson’s book, the pub¬ 
lication of which had already much annoyed the Government of 
Lord Northbrook. But there is another document of greater weight 
than a review article contained in the volam& above mentioned— 


* Ibid., p. 69, 
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Sir Henry Rawlinson’s Memorandnm of 1868, to whicli Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Govemment gave a prominent place in the '^Afghan 
Papers'' of 1878. In this Memortaidum, Sir Henry Eawlinson by 
no means warns the Govemment off Kabul as a "hornets' nest." 
(hi the contrary, he says: “ If she" (Russia) “ establish a Mission 
at Kabul—and she can hardly do less, should we fail to pre-oecupy 
Hio ground —the effect of such an establishment will be at once per* 
ceptible in India." It may, he says, be necessary to provide Shere 
Ali with " arms and officers.” " Whatever the price, it must be 
paid; of such paramount importance is it to obtain at the present 
time a dominant position at Kabul, and to close that avenue of 
approach against Russia. Whether the time is come for the re¬ 
establishment of a Mission at Siabul, charged with the distribution of 
the subsidy and the direction of our quasi-protectorate of the country, 
is a question that can only be decided on the spot.” His own 
opinion is plainly enough avowed. It is a position that we must 
inevitahly occupy, sooner or later, unless we are prepared to jeopardise 
our Indian Empire.” In summing up " the remedial measures ” 
that are advisable, he says that " Shere Ali should be subsidised and 
strengthened at Eiabul, our position at that capital being rendered 
as secure and paramount as would have been Bnrnes's position at 
the Court of Dost Mohammed in 1837, if he had been supported by 
the full weight of Lord Auckland's authority and resources." * 

No protest against the " hornets’ nest ” here : not a word about 
danger. In his utter delusion, he reads backwards the very records 
before him of our most recent experience of a British Mission in 
Afghanistan, says there would ^be “ no great risk attached to it 
and cites, in support of these views, " the success of Major 
Lumsden's Mission to Kandahar in 1856that Mission having 
been in a position of “great risk,” although, like Stolietoff’s Russian 
Mission at Kabul in 1878, kept in seclusion, amounting to confine¬ 
ment, all the time it remained in the Afghan city. In the opinion 
-of the Lumsdens themselves, as Lord Lawrence tells us, their 
Mission was not a success at all; and both of those distinguished 
officers are known to have been opposed to the policy and proceedings 
of Lords Salisbary and Lytton. Sir Henry Eawlinson is equally 
inaccurate and imprudent in his reference to the facts of the Mission 
to Kandahar in 1866, and to his own counsel in connection with the 
Mission to Kabul in 1879. 

When he gets into his own preserve of Kandahar, Sir Henry 
Eawlinson is wonderfully confident. “ Here,” he says, “ whether 


* “ Afghan Papers ” 1878, pp. 88,39, 41. 
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we are acting rigttly or wrongly ”—^the question of right or wrong 
in such a policy being naturally a matter of indifEerence—''the 
horizon, at any rate, is clear.” Here, he says, we ought to remain 
in sovereign possession. It is the old story over again. In 1841 
and 1842 Captain Eawlinson, safe as political officer, under a com¬ 
petent General commanding a strong force, was the dupe of every 
Afghan chieftain and adventurer who could make out a plausible 
case for pay, pension, or black-mail. He wants the old game to be 
revived. “ Local levies,” he says, “both horse and foot, composed 
of Hazarehs, Belooches, and Parsiwans, will replace the greater part 
of our Indian garrison ” at Khndahar, and in those regions.* Had 
Sir Henry Eawlinson quite forgotten the “local levy” he raised 
for co-operation with General Nott, in 1842, under the guidance of the 
astute Meerza Ahmed—the local levy for whose equipment he paid 
£10,000 in advance, and which turned against us at the first oppor¬ 
tunity ? Is the breed of Meerza Ahmeds extinct ? A garrison for 
Kandahar, and an army for the occupation of South-Western 
Afghanistan, composed of 20,000 or 30,000 of these gentlemen, 
recruited and guaranteed by “ influential chieftaine, well disposed 
towards British interests,” would soon make “ our administration 
self-supporting ” with a vengeance. Soon af£er Sir Henry Eawlin- 
Bon’s article, we had another opportunity of seeing how British pay 
and British patronage ensure the fidelity of Afghan troops, and 
secm-e allegiance bo the chieftains we select. The local levies 
recruited for the support of SherAli, our ephemeral Wali of Kanda¬ 
har, turned against him as soon as they had a chance, and fought 
against us at the battle of Maiwand. 

There are as good fish in the sea as ever came out of it. In 
common justice to Sir Richard Sandeman, Sir Lepel Griffin, Dr. 
Bellew, Major St. John, and their fellow-labourers, we are bound to 
say, without making invidious distinctions, that, on the whole, their 
achievements will bear comparison with those of Todd and Rawlin- 
son, and that the “ measures ” that were taken from 1878 to 1881, 
have been as “effectual,” and, from every point of view, quite as 
beneficial, as were the measures taken by the “ thousand and one 
Politicals^'—^Rawlinson included—^from 1839 to 1843. Bat before 
any of the Politicals of the Lytton period fall into honourable retire¬ 
ment, into that limbo of enforced leisure and fond reminiscence, 
where the phantoms of past exploits and abortive plans frequently 
take a literary form—^we think it advisable to point out how much 
the false estimates, the false expectations, and the false morals of 


* Nineteenth Century, February, 1880. in, 200. 
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our latest Afghan enterprise were based on the irresponsible counsel 
and volunteer advice of demi-official Notes and inspired Eeview 
articles. The survey we have made of the " effectual measures ” 
of Todd and Eawlinson, which Sir Bartle Frere held up to the 
admiration of Lord Salisbury, may, perhaps, prevent the “ effectual 
measures ” of St. John and Bellew being too readily accepted on some 
future occasion as ample encouragement for entering once more on 
" a friendly and neighbourly advance ” into Afghanistan. 
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IRELAND AND THE LAND ACT. 

Englishmen, whilst differing greatly as to the moaning and 
merits of the Land Act, agree in condemning the present attitude 
of a portion of- the Irish people. To the Tory—whose creed it is 
that the Irishman is incapable of gratitude, that the only way 
to rule him is by the rod, and that any concession to Irish senti¬ 
ment is a step in the wrong direction—there is nothing sur- 
pi-ising in the fact that he remains sullen and suspicious. But 
Liberals are irritated, and, like the Prophet, they think they do 
well to be angry. Last year they were surprised to find that 
the return of Mr. Gladstone to power failed to allay agitation, 
the troubles of the autumn disgusted them, and now that outrages 
continue to be common, after Parliament has passed a measure 
which concedes more than O’Connell ever asked for, and all that 
Mr. Butt ever claimed, they, or many of them, are tempted to 
despair of a people they deem incapable of gratitude. But 
with the Royal signature upon the Bill scarcely dry, it is pre¬ 
mature to speak of its effect, and it is surely unreasonable to 
blame Irishmen for hesitating to believe that the latest attempt 
of the British Parliament to meet their legitimate demands 
will bo more successful then its forerunners. The people of 
Ireland ai’e being constantly told that for half a century England 
has been engaged in righting the wrongs she inflicted upon 
their country in earlier times, and they are told again that Mr. 
Gladstone’s past achievements entitle him tg the confidence 
and the gratitude of every Irishman. But how does the account 
really stand? Where are we to find these many measures that 
testify to the anxiety of England to do her duty to the sister 
island ? If we confine ourselves to the land legislation of 
the last forty years, to the action of Parliament on the most 
vital of all questions to ,’the bulk of the Irish people, where are 
we to look for the statutes for which the tenant should be 
grateful? Since 1840 there have been thirty-six Acts passed 
dr renewed, which in one way or another have infringed the 
liberty of the subject. But what about remedial legislation? 
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Forty years ago the condition of the Irish tenant was thus 
described by Gustave de Beaumont: “I have seen the Indian 
in his forests and the Negro in his chains, and I thought that 
I beheld the lowest term of human misery; but I did not then 
know the lot of Ireland. . . . Irish misery forms a type by 
itself, of which there exists nowhere else either model or 
imitation. In seeing it one recognises that no theoretical 
limits can be assigned to the misfortunes of nations.” What 
has England done to alter this state of things, to deserve the 
gratitude of which wo hear so much ? Between 1840 and 1860 
we search in vain for any Bill passed in the interests of the 
tenants, but in the latter year an Act was passed for the relief 
of the landlords. We allude to the Encumbered Estates Act. 
Whatever economical advantages may have been obtained by 
the operation of this Act, it worked cruel wrong upon the 
tenant. It deprived him of all compensation fpr his improve¬ 
ments.* Estates were bought by speculators whose one object 
has been to sell them again at a handsome profit; or where they 
have been retained, to exact the highest rent that can be got 
by reckless competition. The tenant right has been ignored, 
and the result over a fourth of Ireland has been wholesale 
evictions and widespread misery. Should the Irish people be 
grateful for this ? Ten years passed, and then came the Act 
of 1860, which fortunately in a large measure proved abortive. 
It consolidated all the previous measures that had been passed 
in the interests of the landlords, and made them many degrees 
worse than they were before. “ If the act had been successful,” 
says Mr. Finlason, the able Editor of Reeve’s “ History of 
English Law,” “ it would have destroyed any claim of the 
tenant even for future improvements, unless in accordance with 
some contract, express or implied; and although a mage might 
be evidence of an implied contract, still it would have been 
necessary to prove contract. And as to the past, it contained 
no provision whatsoever. Neither did it contain any provision 
calculated to promote security of tenure or right to compensa¬ 
tion.” Is it strange that the Irish were not grateful for this? 
Another decade passed, and the Landlord and Tenant Act of 
1870 became law. It sought to give the tenantry security of 
tenure, to encourage the making of improvements throughout 
the country, and to create a peasant proprietory. It failed to 
do any one of these things, and it left the tenant in a worse, 
condition than it found him. It did not even make the amuse¬ 
ment of evicting tenants the monopoly of. the wealthier pro- 
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prietor. True, where the tenant was evicted he might claim 
compensation, hut what he wanted was not compensation, but 
security of tenure; and he continued, where the chance was given 
him, to submit to a rack-rent rather than leave his holding. 
But often he has been compelled to leave. Consolidation has 
gone on apace, for directly rent fell into arrears compensation 
could not be enforced, even under Clause 9, without the greatest 
diflSculty. For some years after the Act was passed, the price 
of land continue^ to advance, and the competition for it grew 
keener. The compensation for eviction was paid, when paid 
at all, by the incoming tenant, who undertook also to pay an 
increased rent. The small farmer without capital looked.in vain 
for a new holding, and when bad seasons came, those who had 
been content to give rents the land would not beai’, found 
themselves in debt to the bank, and in debt to the shopkeeper, 
without the means to pay their rent, unable to borrow, absolutely 
at the mercy of the landlord, and with the certain prospect of 
being evicted without compensation. Where was the room for 
gratitude here? 

But, it may be said, all this relates to the ipast. The present 
Administration is responsible for none of these failures; it is the 
author of a great and generous measure of reform. Yet, whenever 
there is an election, the Irish are told to vote against the Govern¬ 
ment ; and if the people are grateful for the Land Act, they are at 
least careful to hide their gratitude. The complaint is a plausible 
one, but is it much more ? When Ministers took office, they found 
Ireland prostrate from famine. As time went on it became evident 
that over a large portion of the country the farmers were unable to 
pay their arrears of rent, and that the landlords were bent upon 
eviction. Ireland, to use the Premier’s words, was within a measure- 
able distance of civil war, and to avert so terrible a calamity, the 
Government introduced, and carried through the House of Commons, 
a Bill to give the tenant temporary protection from disturbance. 
The Lords threw it out with every mark of scorn, and the Cabinet 
accepted their •defeat. They had admitted the law to be unjust, yet 
they continued to enforce it; they promised to deal with the Land 
Question in the following year, but they would not say how; the 
people had asked them for bread, and they gave them a* stone. 
What followed had been foreseen. The Land League stepped in 
between landlord and tenant, and it would be futile to deny that 
during last winter it saved thousands of families from eviction. 
We are no apologists for many of its proceedings. Its leaders often 
failed to denounce outrages in the plain language required of honest 
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men j but it must never be forgotten that the accounts of the con¬ 
dition of Ireland which appeared in English newspapers were often 
gross exaggerations. Nor is it true to say that the League advo¬ 
cated at that time, whatever Mr. Parnell may say now, a general 
strike against rent. What it really did was to attempt, in a rough 
and ready way, to fix a fair rent, and it took as its standard the Poor 
Law valuation—a valuation which, although made by Sir R. Griffith 
thirty year's ago, has been annually corrected since. It is not very 
easy to see how a fairer general rule could be laid down, once it is 
admitted that there was any justification for not paying the full rent. 
But the country continued disturbed, and Mr. Forster was led to 
believe that nothing could be done without a stringent Coercion Act. 
In an evil hour the Government consented to act upon his advice. 
The powers given to the Executive under the ordinary law were 
amply sufficient to preserve order if there had been any willingness 
on the part of persons of position to take responsibility upon them¬ 
selves. But the Executive was paralyzed, the Magistracy sullen, 
the landlords panic-stricken. One and all cried out for their old 
familiar friend Coercion. The Government yielded. They did more, 
for they introduced and finally carried a measure, for a parallel to 
which wo must go back to 1802. The Act qf 187Q was said at the 
time to be the most stringent submitted to Parliament since 1833 ; 
but it at least secured to the accused some kind of examination 
before he was committed to prison; and it guaranteed him a trial at 
the next Quarter Sessions, where he had to be proved guilty of the 
offence imputed to him if he was to be kept in custody. But the 
Act of the present year gives the Executive the power to arrest any 
and every man in a proclaimed district upon “reasonable sus¬ 
picion,'’ and to keep him in gaol without trial of any kind until the 
Act expires. Under it some two hundred and fifty persons have 
been confined in Kilmainham and other gaols, and still the airests con¬ 
tinue. Mr. Forster told the House, before the measure became law, 
that it was to be employed only against the “ dissolute ruffians ” and 
“ village tyrants,” who have incited to outrage. He was doubtless 
sincere in that declaration. Unfortunately, it has not bfeen acted upon. 
Most of the men in Kilmainham are respectable tradesmen or farmers, 
men who may have said, and probably did say, rash things at local 
meetings, but who are neither ruffians nor tyrants; who, if they have 
offended against the law, sliould be tried and punished if found 
guilty, but not kept in gaol without trial for any number of months 
on the unsupported testimony of the village constable, or a magis¬ 
trate bitterly incensed against the class to which the accused belong. 
The way in whidi the Government have worked the Bill cannot be 
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better shown than in the re-arrest of Davitt, tho real founder of the 
League. Why was he sent back to penal servitude ? Mr. Forster 
has recently told us. Because he was “ very reprehensibly the main 
conductor of an agitation that endangered life and property, perhaps 
more than he intended.” , That is because he was a Land Leaguer. 
But a few days before Mr. Forster "absolutely denied that tho 
Act had been used against any member of the Land League because 
he belonged to that organization. When it had been used against 
members of that body, it has been used against those who have 
incited to violence.” But Davitt never tired of denouncing violence. 
From the moment he landed in Ireland until the day of his arrest, 
he never ceased to tell his countrymen that in resorting to violence 
they damaged their cause with all right-thinking men. The re- 
arrest of Davitt was a big blunder. Next to the Peace Preservation 
Act itself, it has done more than anything else to confirm his 
countrymen in their esti’angement. It might have been forgotten 
or condoned if only the Government had joined mercy to justice, and 
oflTered the Band Act to Ireland in company with political amnesty. 
This they have refused to do on grounds that may and do commend 
themselves to Englishmen, but will assuredl;^ not be accepted as 
sufiicient in Ireland. The case for the release of many of the 
suspects is unanswerable, and whilst the men whose labours enabled 
and compelled the Ministry to pass the measure of reform for 
which they now take credit are kept in gaol without trial and with¬ 
out accusation, we ought not to be surprised if the Land League 
continues to flourish; nor should we speak lightly of such ingratitude 
whilst it has yet to be shown that the Land Act gives more than a 
paper security against the evils it is intended to cure. 

Does it give more ? How far is it likely to remedy the ad¬ 
mitted evils of the Irish Land system ? Will it give the 
farmer security of tenure during good behaviour, guarantee him 
a fair rent during occupation, and secure him adequate com¬ 
pensation in the shape of free sale when he makes way for 
another? It professes to do all this. The fundamental idea 
running through the Act is that it is desirable that the occupier 
sh ould own the land he tills, either absolutely or subject to certain 
fixed payments and the performance of certain statutory conditions. 
It seeks to establish fair rents; it recognizes, under certain limita¬ 
tions, free sale •, and it gives conditional fixity of tenure. Further, 
it assists the tenantry where they are anxious to become proprietors 
by advancing three-fourths of the purchase-money, and, to a limited 
extent, authorizes a State-aided emigration from the poorer and 
more populous districts. The Bill, as it left the Commons (said 
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Sir Gavan Duffy), was the completest, and, indeed, the only really 
complete act of justice the Imperial Parliament ever proffered 
to Ireland. It was mutilated by the Lords, but Ministers have 
been careful to say that, as it passed into law, it was substantially 
the Bill they wished. That it is intended to confer great benefits 
upon the Irish tenantry no one who has read it can deny; but it 
remains to be seen whether landlords will be able to make it a dead 
letter as they made its predecessor. We do not believo that they 
will be able to do this, but they will try. It was one of the 
cardinal errors of the authors of the Landlord and Tenant Act 
of 1870 that they assumed that the landlords would accept it loyally. 
But, from the Duke of Leinster downwards, they contrived to 
contract themselves out of it; and if they do not *do the same 
again it will not be from want of will. In introducing the Bill, 
Mr. Gladstone went somewhat out of his way to say that the 
landlords of Ireland have been tried and acquitted. If that state¬ 
ment was accurate, there could be no justification for the Bill 
that has just become law. But wo venture to say that it is not 
accurate j that the evidence collected by the different Commissions 
that have sat during the last forty years leads to an opposite 
conclusion. Even the Eichmond Commission felt constrained in 
their Report to admit that a Rent Court was necessary to protect 
the tenantry from injustice, and the evidence taken by the Bess- 
borough Commission teems with proofs of the rapacious conduct 
of Irish landlords. We may rely upon it, therefore, that they will 
do their best to defeat the intentions of the Legislature. It 
remains to be seen whether they will succeed. 

The Act professes to concede “the three F’s”—^Fair Rents, Free 
Sale, and Fisdty of Tenure; but whether the tenant will enjoy them 
must at present remain doubtful. Upon the action of the Court 
almost everything depends. It will have to decide what is fair 
rent. The Act is silent on the point, except that it directs the 
Court to have “ due regard to the just interest in the holding of the 
landlord and tenant respectively; ” but this gives no assistance in 
determining what interest belongs to the landlord and what to the 
tenant. Assuming, however, that the apportionment of interest 
will bo made to the satisfaction of both parties, how is the Court to 
decide what is the actual letting value of the land? It must 
necessarily rely upon valuators for the data upon which it gives 
its judgment. But is it likely that the cursory inspection of a farm 
by a profession valuator will enable him to determine the rent 
that a solvent a>id responsible tenant could afford to pay ? Judge 
Longfield, than whom few are more competent to give an opinion 
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on the Irish Land question, dwells upon this difficulty, and gives 
figures which show how widely valuators differ. Thus, in one 
instance, we find a farm valued by a Civil Engineer and by the 
Ordnance Valuation respectively at £120 and’£57 j in another, at 
£8 10s. and £2 Ss,; in a third, at £40 and £3 j and these instances 
might be multiplied indefinitely. If there is anything like these 
wide discrepancies in the valuations of the Court, it is certain that 
there will be considerable discontent. The Bessborough Com¬ 
mission, in their Eeport, state that in every district of Ireland men 
may be found whose reputation for fairness and practical knowledge 
is established, who possess the confidence of both landlords and 
tenants, and who have lived on the land and studied it. The 
Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland had these men probably in 
mind when they suggested that two assessors should be chosen by 
county electors to sit with the Assistant Commissioner; but it is 
to bo gathered from the wording of Clause 45 that professional 
valuators are to be employed. When the Commissioners them¬ 
selves are appealed to, there is no reason to doubt that their award 
will give satisfaction j but they a*e to act rather as a Court of 
Appeal than a Court of first instance. It will be the Sub-Com¬ 
missioners who will really work the Act—men of the class who are 
now appointed to the Gvil Bill Courts, and who have so con¬ 
spicuously failed to win the confidence of the people. Unless 
greater care is taken in the selection of the Sub-Commissioners, 
the Land Act will remain barren and fruitless of good result. The 
outcome of leaving a large discretion in awarding compensation for 
disturbance under the Act of 1870 is well known. But the dis¬ 
cretion given to the Court under the present Act is infinitely 
wider, and, if we are to judge by the past, the Sub-Commissioners 
will be apt to look through landlord spectacles. It is true that the 
Act gives the tenant the right to refuse to have his case decided by 
the inferior Court, and, if he is aggrieved by any order of a Sub- 
Commissioner, he may appeal to the full Court j but whilst the 
decisions on appeal may establish some few general principles, they 
cannot revolutionize the mental attitude of men whose sympathies 
are all with the landlord. It remains to be seen, too, whether com¬ 
petition will induce tenants to give a price for the right of oc¬ 
cupancy which the farm will not bear. Mr. Gladstone, in his in¬ 
troductory speech, seemed to lean to the opinion that it was 
necessary to protect tenants against the compulsion of competition 
by fixing an official value upon the tenant right. “ If,” he said, 
“ a Court is to be called on at the will of a tenant to limit the 
aimual receipt of the landlord, and to fix what we in this Bill have 
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called a iudicial rent, then I do not see upon what principle you 
shall say that the tenant right of the tenant is to be subject to no 
similar and analogous limitation.” But the best answer to the 
proposal to fix the price of tenant right, is the impossibility of 
preventing a purchaser paying a higher than the regulation price. 
The Ulster landlords have endeavoured, by means of Estate rules, 
to prevent the price of tenant right from going beyond three or 
five years’ purchase of the rent fixed. But these rules have been 
largely evaded. If, then, when the tenant had a,t law nothing but 
a bare yearly tenancy to sell, it was difficult to limit sale, an almost 
penal code of fines and forfeitures would be required to repress it 
now. It may be, as some fear, that undue competition will force 
up the value of a tenant’s interest to an unnatural extent; that, in 
addition to the value of the tenant’s improvements, a farther and 
excessive sum will be given for the “goodwill.” Should this 
come about, then rack rents will continue—for excessive rent does 
not cease to bo excessive because it is paid to two persons instead 
of to one, or because it consists of two portions, one representing 
interest on the capital of the o%3upier sunk in buying out the out¬ 
going tenant, and the other representing interest on the capital of 
the landlord. But we are inclined to believe, with the Bessborough 
Commission, that farmers will soon learn, like other people, to take 
care of themselves when they have been placed in a position of 
security by law. However that may be, it is a very different thing 
for a man to invest a capital sum which, subject to conditions, he 
can realize at any time, and to give an equal sum, scattered over a 
series of years, to a landlord in the shape of rack-rent. Many of 
Lord Downshire’s tenants have given forty years’ purchase for the 
tenant right, yet they are among the most contented in Ireland, 
and it has never been said that Lord Downshire does not receive a 
fair rent. If only the 'Court succeeds in defining “ fair rent,” free 
sale will take care of itself. 

That is, where it is allowed—for the Act is contradictory on this 
point. Clause I. provides that the occupier may sell his tenancy “ for 
the best price that can be got for the same,” but it goes on to give 
the landlord the right to purchase; the tenancy for such sum as may 
be agreed upon, “or, in the event of disagreement, may be ascertained 
by the Court to be the true value thereof.” The tenant is to be 
allowed to sell for the best price he can get. This is free sale. But 
the landlord can purchase the tenancy at a price to be fixed by the 
Court. This is not free sale; but, as Lord Dunraven has put it, 
only the right of one man to sell his tenancy to another at a price 
fiz^ by a third person. Suppose the landlord exercises his right. 
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will nofc the tenant have just cause for complaint ? It is but fair 
that the owner of the soil should have a right of pre-emption at the 
highest price offered by a hon& fide purchaser in open market. But 
how is the Court to determine what is the value of the tenant's 
interest ? This can only bo done by appealing to public opinion, 
which can be tested only by free sale. Again, with regard to the third 
F, it is assumed by many that the Act gives fixity of tenure. It really 
offers a lease of fifteen years to a certain proportion of the tenantry. 
Of course, no kind of perpetuity of tenure is given to those who do 
not go to the Court; and, in the opinion of the Government, most 
people will keep away from it. But is perpetuity of tenure given 
even to those who go to the Court, whose application is approved 
by the Court, and who receive from the Court a judicial rent and a 
statutory term ? Mr. Gladstone’s authority on this subject is not 
likely to be disputed, and what does he say: “ A present tenancy 
may cease on any and every of the occasions when the tenant right 
is transferred; and when the landlord exercises his right of pre¬ 
emption, a future tenancy is entered upon which does not reserve to 
the tenant the right to apply to the Court, though it does reserve to 
the tenant his interest in his holding, and places certain restrictions 
on the rent. But that is not all. It would 'he no perpetuity of 
tenure if a man were not free to hand it over to some one else; but 
so far from being able to do so, the tenant under this Act will be 
subject to the landlord’s right of pre-emption, and to his 
right of objecting to the vendee of the tenant's interest in the 
holding. But even that is not all, because while the tenancy con¬ 
tinues in the hands of the existing tenant, it is liable to the 
landlord’s rigltt of resumption on reasonable and sufficient grounds." 
We have, we think, said enough to show that even where the tenant 
is free to take advantage of the Act time alone can show to what 
extent he will be allowed to benefit by it. One of the great draw¬ 
backs of the measure is its extreme complexity. Every provision is 
so hedged round with limitations and exceptions and qualifications 
that it might and will puzzle many a skilled lawyer. This may have 
been unavoidable, but it is none the less unfortunate. • 

The mischievous amendment of the Duke of Argyll excludes 
from the benefit of the Act the tenants of estates where the im¬ 
provements have been made, and “ substantially maintained," by 
the landlord. In the opinion of Ministers, the limitation is not an 
important one, and if Mr. Shaw Lefevre is correct, it should be 
inoperative, for he maintains that there is not a single estate in 
Ireland managed on the English system. That as it may be, it is 
evident that where the landlord has made tlie improvements the 
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tenant has but little to sell. But ho has something, for he has the 
right of occupancy, and why should he be prevented from selling 
his interest, whether large or small ? The right of assignment is 
rooted in the general law; it is a right which the people have 
exercised in spite of the law; and if the tenants on certain estates 
are forbidden to exercise that right, the result will be endless 
heartburnings and evasion of the law. The Land Act acknowledges 
the principle of free sale, the right of the tenant to sell whatever 
interest he has in his holding; and to take two or three cases in one 
county and another, and to say that the Act is not to apply to them, 
is to create an invidious distinction that will, we fear, work unmixed 
evil. It may be doubted, too, whether it was wise to give the 
landlord the right, on the expiry of a lease, to take over what land 
he may desire to cultivate himself, or for the purpose of a 
‘'home farm; ” but the question of arrears is by far the most im¬ 
portant. The Government have recognized the necessity of 
niaking an attempt to deal with this matter, for it is plain 
that if the Act is only to apply to tenants who owe no 
rent, it will be a dead letter over a largo portion of Ireland. They 
have sought, therefore, to induce the landlord to come to terms 
with his tenants; and, assuming that the arrears now due do not 
extend over more than three years, and that the tenant can, when 
he will, pay his rent for last year, the Government offers—when 
the rent for 1880 has been paid, when two years’ rent remains to 
be paid, and when landlord and tenant join in the application— 
to advance to the landlord fifty per cent, of the arrears due; this 
advance to be repaid by him in fifteen annual instalments, the 
tenant consenting to allow these payments to be added to the 
rent. In this way the landlord, by sacrificing half his claim, 
would get the balance without trouble, and the tenant would be 
protected from eviction for non-payment of long-standing arrears. 
This compromise, if it can be carried out, is a reasonable and 
fair solution of a difficult question; but it is not to be compul¬ 
sory, and it is to be limited to holdings of a rental less than 
£30 per annum. The second condition shuts out upwards of 
80,000. tenants; and we fear that the landlords to whom the 
Act applies will not be so ready as Mr. Forster believes to 
accept the terms offered. The Chief Secretary thinks that they 
will jump at a proposal which will secure them two-thirds of 
the rent due. They would do so quickly enough if they saw no 
way of getting the whole, and some, hard pressed for money, will 
no doubt be glad enough to accept the offer; but we question 
many will who are free agents. In the discussion on 
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the claasej Mr, Forster reminded the House that the Act puts 
every tenant against whom his landlord proceeds for recovery of 
rent in this position—that he would not lose the benefits of the 
Act, since he would be enabled to sell his holding as a present 
tenancy. But will not many landlords look upon this as a 
reason for insisting upon the payment of their full claims? 
The justification of the Bill is that Irish landlords take advantage 
of exceptional circumstances to act unfairly by their tenants. If 
landlords, many of them, see any chance of wringing the last 
penny from' their tenants, they will do so, and all tho more 
readily now that the tenants are soon to be taken out of their 
power. Nor must this be forgotten. By. exacting these arrears, 
landlords will generally recover possession of their holdings, for 
tenants must sell. Clause Y. is very explicit on this point. It 
runs: " Nothing in this section contained shall prejudice or 
affect any ejectment for non payment of rent instituted by a 
landlord, whether before or after the commencement of a statu¬ 
tory term, in respect of any rent accrued duo from the holding 
before the commencement of such term,” The tenant who owes 
a couple of years’ rent will not venture to appeal to the Court to 
fix a judicial rent, since the landlord would answer by distraining 
for arrears; or, if he does venture, the Court will be unable to 
give him the security he seeks until he has satisfied his landlord, 
which in many cases would be only possible by the sale of the 
tenant right, when the landlord might step in and require the 
Court to fix the price of it. We cannot but think that it would 
have been better to have adopted the suggestion to ho found in 
the Declaration of the Bishops, and to have given the Court power 
to adjudicate in all cases of arrears with a view to their equitable 
adjustment in accordance with the principles of the Bill, and to 
stay proceedings in evictions for non-payment of rent on such 
terms as, under the circumstances of each case, might appear 
proper to the Court, 

The Government have been blamed for not having instituted a 
huge system of State-aided emigration. No doubt a re-adjustment 
of the ratio between population and production is necessary in cerr 
tain districts. The peasant who lives on a barren patch of three or 
four acres in the west of Ireland would remain the most miserable 
of beings if his land belonged to him. But if the Act works as it 
is intended to work, capital will rapidly flow into Ireland, providing 
for her sons other industries besides those connected with the soil. 
Within the last thirty years the population of Ireland has diminished 
by one-third, and still the exodus continues. Under the Land Act 
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the Commission will have authority, on being satisfied that a 
sufficient number of people in any district desire to emigrate, to 
enter into agreements with any state or colony, public body or 
public compq.ny, with whose constitution and security they may be 
satisfied, for advances by way of loan to facilitate the emigration of 
families. The annual sum spent in this way is to be limited to 
£70,000, and will not go far in relieving local,congestion of popula¬ 
tion j but Parliament is not likely to object to vote any extra money 
that may be needed should experience show that it is desirable to 
give larger assistance, it would be impolitic to encoufage the idea 
that by pressure from without, the Irish people were induced to leave 
their native land. We look with greater confidence to Clause 24, 
which seeks to encourage the growth 6f a peasant proprietory. 
This clause authorizes the Commissioners to advance sums of money 
to tenants for the purpose of enabling them to purchase their hold¬ 
ings, provided the tenants themselves are prepared to put down 
one-fourth of the purchase money; and Clause 26 authorizes the 
Court to purchase estates for the purpose of re-selling to tenants 
where three-fourths of the whole number of tenants on the estate, 
or, in certain cases, one-half, are able and willing to purchase their 
holdings. The Purchase Clauses of the Act of 1870 failed, not from 
any want of desire on the part of the tenants to purchase, but 
owing to difficulties in the working of the Act, and principally 
owing to the refusal of the Landed Estates Court, acting in the 
interest of owners and incumbrancers, to arrange lots so as to suit 
the convenience of purchasing tenants. The Church Disestablish¬ 
ment Act of 1869 was worked very difierently, the result being that 
of a total of 8,432 holdings, 6,057 have been sold to tenants for 
£1,674,841, being an average of £276 10s. each. The price thus ob¬ 
tained has averaged 22f years’ purchase of the rental, which is higher 
than the average of estates sold during the same period in the Lauded 
Estates Court. We gather from the report of the Bessborough Com¬ 
mission that of the whole number of 6,057 only 388 were in arrear at 
the close of 1880, and it is not expected that any portion will be 
eventually lost. When this percentage of 6 per cent, is compared 
withthat which represents the arrears now outstanding on most of the 
estates occupied by small holders, it will be seen that the experiment 
has successfully stood a test of more than usual severity. That a 
portion of the tenant purchasers have assigned their right, for the 
most part as security for the balance the purchase money, to 
others, is admitted, and several have succumbed to the pressure of 
recent bad harvests, and have parted with their holdings as well as 
with their proprietary right. But “the fact remains that these 
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transactions have led to no breaches of the law, and produced no 
concerted refusal to pay what the purchasers, from old habit, still call 
" the rent/’ It is much to have converted 6,000 tenants into pro¬ 
prietors, and we may reasonably hope that under the new law a very 
much larger number will be changed from agitators into peaceful 
citizens by the sense of proprietorship. Sir Gavan Duffy fears that 
the eagerness of the people to become owners in feo, and the facility 
of obtaining the purchase money, may induce them to consent to a 
price which, in the end, may not be reproductive. But the Church 
lands were not sold at exorbitant prices, and the Court may be 
trusted to refuse to make the necessary advance where the sum 
offered is manifestly in excess of the value of the property. It has 
been contended, too, that the State should advance a larger sum 
than three-fourths'of the purchase money, but tho Government did 
well to stand firm on this point. It might even have been wiser, if 
practicable, to have insisted upon the fourth part being other than 
borrowed money. A farmer who, by exceptional industry and skill, 
has laid up a portion of the money necessary to purchase his farm 
is likely to prosper as a small proprietor. Every one must desire 
that he should be assisted as far as possible in obtaining that position, 
and the landed proprietor must rejoice more than others, since a new 
class of competitors for landed property would increase its value, and 
an increased number of proprietors its security, the pyramid be¬ 
coming consolidated as its base became extended. But to place a man 
in the position of proprietor by Act of Parliament alone would bo very 
doubtful policy, for, as has been well said, “ to the disciplined and 
the resolute the ‘ magic of property ’ is the strongest inducement to 
improve, but to those of a soft temperament, unaccustomed to 
enterprise, evin when not deficient in industry, and with but slight 
knowledge of agriculture, it would be the strongest inducement to 
sloth.” 

If we have sought to point out some of what seem to ns the 
weak points of the Act, it has been with no desire to speak grudg¬ 
ingly of this great measure of constructive statesmanship. In 
framing the Act, Mr. Gladstone had to consider not so much^what 
was theoretically best as what was practically possible. It may be 
safely said that no one but himself oonld have induced Parliament 
to pass such an Act. It confers great benefits upon the Irish tenant, 
and it should go far to make him in course of time more contented 
with his lot. We are told that it is a retrogi^e step, because it 
limits the sphere of contract, and enlarges the operation of positive 
law. Contract cannot be destroyed or restricted where it has never 
existed. Positive law is indispensable when, in the words of Pro- 
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fessor Cairnes, " we cannot otherwise secure an end which cannot 
but be regarded as among.the legitimate ends of Government—^the 
coincidence in an important field of human activity of the individual 
with the general well-being.” No act of Parliament can be ex¬ 
pected to provide at once peace and prosperity to an unfortunate 
people. The habit of agitation, to which the existence of just griev¬ 
ances has given a plea, cannot be unlearned in a day. And it must 
be expected that flaws will be discovered in the working of 
the measure which will need the attention of Parliament. Even 
if the Act does all that its authors expect, it would be a grave 
mistake to suppose that it will settle the Irish question. It is a 
step, and we hope a long step, towards a better understanding 
between the two countries, but much remains to be done before 
loyalty can take the place of discontent. Mr. Parnell’s dream 
of an independent Ireland is an impossibility, at all events in our 
time, but Ireland has a right to ask that she should bo left to 
manage her own internal affairs. Compare her position with 
that of Scotland. To quote from an excellent pamphlet written 
by Mr. Kinnear, Scotland keeps “ her own laws, her omi courts, 
her own institutions, her own administrators, her own systems 
of religion, land law, family law, mercantile law. If in any 
point Englishmen think her wrong, they leave her to her 
blunders. If in anything Scotchmen want a change, they 
ascertain among themselves on what side the majority lies; 
that majority proposes the change, the minority submits, and 
English members simply look on. Sometimes English* votes 
may delay or hasten a measure for a few sessions, but at most 
they only turn a wavering scale, and Scottish desire, when 
clearly manifested, is never resisted.” How different the treat¬ 
ment of Ireland! What Government would think of making 
an Englishman Lord Advocate? what Ministry would dream of 
making an Irishman Chief Secretary? Whenever ore Irishmen 
consulted as to what is best for Ireland ? You do not suppose,” 
said Mr. Bright the other day in the City, “ you do not suppose 
that, the fourteen members of the Government spend days and weeks 
in the consideration of a measure such as the Irish Land Bill, 
without ascertaining, in connection with it, everything everybody 
else can know.” Mr. Bright would have been ready to say much 
the same of the Act of 1870. Yet, had the Government listened 
at that time to the warnings of Irish members, to the pleadings 
of Sir John Gray, Sir Patrick O’Brien, Mr. Maguire, and many 
others, they would not have required an amending Act to-day. 
What was Mr. Gladstone’s declaration immediately after the intro- 
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daction of the Bill of this year ? That ha could not consent to alter 
it, howeveMfinited Irish members might be in asking for certain 
changes, i et the Irish members—we do not allude to the extreme 
party—had no part in framing it. Does anybody suppose that this 
or any other Government would venture to place Scotland at the 
mercy of a* Coercion Act such as that which is now in full force in 
Ireland ? We prate of equality, and here is a proof of it. There are 
129 magistrates in Tyrone. Ono is a Quaker, one is a Baptist, two 
are Roman Catholics, two more are unascertained, ton are Presby¬ 
terians, and 111 are Episcopalians. How stands the population? 
In round numbers it may be put at 216,000. Of these 42,000 
are Presbyterians—they have a magistrate for every 4,000 of them j 
there are 49,000 Episcopalians—they have a magistrate for every 
432 of them. There are 120,000 Catholics—they have only one 
magistrate in every 60,000 of them. Yet we marvel that Ireland is 
discontented ! We complain of chronic agitation, but when have our 
statesmen listened to Irish grievances that were not backed by 
clamour? We have it on the authority of the Duke of Argyll, 
that when the present Ministry took office they had no intention 
of dealing with the Irish Land Question. What caused them to 
take it up ? Not famine, for the famine was over, but the 
Land League. How comes it that the Hoalys, the Biggars, 
and the Finigans are the representatives in Parliament of a con¬ 
siderable portion of Ireland ? Because Iidsh gentlemen, who would 
not stoop to obstruction, were unheeded. Sooner or later Home 
Rule, or something very like it, will bo conceded. Ireland will be 
allowed to manage her own local affairs, and English statesmen will 
see the reasonableness of it. But not until agitation has opened 
their eyes. “Agitate, agitate,’' said the Marquis of Anglesea to 
O’Connell, “ and you will succeed.” What has Ireland ever won 
from England that was worth the having that she did not get by 
agitation ? Yet we are surprised and indignant that with many a 
grievance still unredressed, she continues to employ the one weapon 
that leads Ministers to listen to her complaints, and at times to act 
upon her representations! 

THE IRISH LAND ACT. 

Ths following summary of the benefits conferred on Irish tenant 
farmers by the new Land' Act, has been drawn up by the Commis¬ 
sioners under the Act, for popular information. Its publication 
may prove useful, we think, as a declaration of the intention of the 
framers of the Act, particularly in India, where this Land problem 
is constantly pressing upon our attention.— [Bn.] 
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BENEFITS CONFEKBED ON IRISH TENANT FARMERS BY THE LAND ACT (IRELAND), 

1881. 

The new Land Law effects a great and most beneficial change Th the position 
of Irish tenant farmers. 

The benefits it confers may be briefly stated as follows 

Fair Rent .—Every existing tenant from year to year in Ireland, of an ordinary 
agricultnral or pastoral holding, is entitled to have a fair rent fixed for his holding 
either by the County Court Judge or by the Land Commission, or it may,be 
settled by agreement with the landlord, or by arbitration. 

Security of Tenure .—Whenever a fair rent is fixed, either by the Court or 
Commission, or by agreement, or by arbitration, the rent cannot be raised or 
altered for fifteen years, nor can the tenant be disturbed during that period. In 
the last year of the fifteen years the tenant can again get the rent settled, and a 
new term of fifteen years granted, and so on. It is not, therefore, merely a term 
of fifteen years which the tenant gets, but practically a term renewable every 
fifteen years. It amounts to this, that the tenant paying a fair rent and treating 
the land in a proper tenantable way, and not subdividing or subleting his farm, 
will be safe from eviction or arbitrary increase of rent, and his rent cannot be in¬ 
creased by reason of his own improvements. 

Sale of Tenancies .—Every tenant may sell his tenancy to one person at the 
best price ho can get, but the landlord is to have first the right of buying, at a 
price either agreed on between the parties or to be fixed by the Court. 

Acqumtion of the HnUling Out-and-Out hy the lenant .—There are provisions 
in the Act authorizing the Land Commission to advance money to tenants to en¬ 
able them to purchase their holdings and become absolute owners of them. 

Fixed Leases .—There are also protiaions enabling tenants for life and 
other limited owners to give leases in perpetuity to tenants. 

These provisions will now be explained more in detail. 

“ FAIR RENT AND SECURITY OF TENURE. 

Every tenant from year to year, whether ho holds under written agreement 
or not, has acquired the following rights:— 

1. If the landlord demands an increase of rent, however small, the tenant 
may adopt any of the following courses:— 

(1) The tenant may agree to the increase, and then he is entitled to hold 
for fifteen years (called a statutory term), during which term the rent cannot be 
increased, and during the last twelve months of the time he may apply to have a 
fair rent fixed and get a fresh term of fifteen years, and so on from time to time. 

(2) The tenant may decline to pay the increase, and may at once apply 
either to the Civil Bill Court or the Land Commission to fix a fair rent, and he 
thereby gets a statutory term of fifteen years at the fair rent so fixed, with the 
like right to a fresh term if he pleases to apply at the end of the fifteen years at a 
fair rent to be’then fixed, and so on from time to time, 

(8) He may refuse to agree to the increase, and may not care to go to the 
Court to have a fair rent fixed, in which case he may either (a) sell liis interest 
in his holding, or (5) if compelled to quit, he will be entitled to compensation for 
disturbance, which has been largely increased from what it was in the Land Act 
of 1870. 

S. But, although the landlord may not demand an increase of rent, the 
tenant may consider his present rent too high, or the landlord may consider it too 
low. In jnoh case (1) the tenant alone, or (2) the landlord and tenant together, 
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or (9) the landlord, after demanding an increase of rent, or after failing other* 
wise to agree with his tenant, may apply to the Court to fix the fair rent, and in 
such case the 'tenant will acquire the statutory term with the like benefits as 
before. It is to be always remembered that by “ the Court ” is meant either the 
OivU Bill Court or the Land Commission, at tlm choice of the person applying. 

The fair rent when fixed is called a judicial rent, and it is to be ascertained 
after hearing the parties, and having regard to the interest of the landlord and 
tenant respectively, and considering all the circumstances of the case, holding, 
and district. No rent is to be made payable in any proceedings under the Act in 
respect of improvements made by the tenant or his predecessors in title, unless 
tlie tenant has been paid or otherwise compensated by the landlord for such 
improvements. Thus it follows that— 

No tenant can have an arbitrary increase of rent put on him, and that 

No tenant can have his rent increased by reason of any improvements he or 
his predecessors may have made,, unless he has already got the value of them- 
from the landlord. 

No tenant can be disturbed in his holding daring a statutory term so long as 
he pays his rent and observes the statutory conditions. 

Every tenant can sell his holding for the best price. 

The Court may require the tenant to sell his holding, or a part of it, to his 
landlord, receiving full compensation as may be agreed on, or, if necessary, fixed by 
the Court, when it is required for the good of the holding or estate, or for building 
ground, or for labourers' cottages, or for places of religious worship, schools, dis¬ 
pensaries, or residences for clergymen or schoolmasters. ' 

The statutory conditions on which the tenant is to hold his farm daring the 
statutory term are the following :-^lst. The tenant must pay his rent. and. He 
must not commit persistent waste. 8rd. lie must not, without the consent of the 
landlord, subdivide or sublet, or erect additional buildings. But manured conacre 
or letting the grass of lands is not to be considered subleting. 4th. He is not to 
do an act whereby his holding becomes vested in an assignee in bankruptcy. 
6th. He is to permit the landlord to enter for the purpose of mining or quarrying, 
cutting timber, &o., on the terms of the landlord paying for any damage done to 
the holding. He is also to let the landlord and persons by lus authority come on 
the lands for sporting purposes. 6th. He is not to open a public-house on the 
holding without the consent of the landlord. 

If he fails to pay his rent, the landlord may biting the ordinary ejectment for 
non-payment of rent, but the tenant will liave the usual right to redeem for six 
months after the actual execij^ion of the decree. 

The observance of the above conditions will be of the utmost importance 
whether the tenant has a statutory term or not, as, if he is obliged to sell by 
reason of non-payment of rent or not observing any of the other conditions, the 
purchaser from him will not have the right to have a fair rent fixed, but may hold 
on for the rest of any existing statutory term. 

If he violates any of the other conditions, the landlord may serve notice td 
quit, but the Court has power to stop any proceedings on such notice to quit, 
allowing the landlord damages merely for any injury done him. 

As has been stated, the tenant may proceed to have his case heard in the 
Civil Bill Court before the 'Chairman; or, if he prefers, he may go to the Court 
of the Land Commission'in the first instance; moreover,if the landlord takes the 
tenant into the Civil Bill Court, the tenant may apply to have the case referred to 
the Court of the Land Commission. And it is always open to landlord and tenant 
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to settle the fair rent between themselves, or by arbitration, with all the ensuing 
advantages of security of tenure. 


ARBEABS OF RENT, 

Provision is made in the Act (sec. 69) to help tenants who owe arrears of 
rent. They must be tenants of holdings valued at ^30 or under. 

If they pay or settle with their landlord for one year’s rent to the gale day 
prior to tlie 22nd of August, 1881, the landlord and tenant may jointly apply to 
the Commissioners, who may advance one-half of the previous arrears (the advance 
not exceeding a year’s rent). All other arrears which may be due beyond the 
amount advanced will be thereupon swept away. 

For the sum advanced the landlord must pay interest to the Commissioners 
for iifteeu years, at the rate specified in the Act; and the interest during that 
term is added to the rent. After the fifteen years are out, then no further pay¬ 
ment of interest is required. 

This provision, which is intended to free tenants from old arrears and enable 
them to start afresh, applies also to tenants who have been evicted for non-pay¬ 
ment of rent since the 1st of May, 1880, where the landlord agrees to re-instate 
them in tlieir holdings. 

All applications must be made before the 28th of February, 1882, under this 
section. 

PENDINO EJECTMENTS. 


In all cases where ejectments have been brought by landlords, prior to the 
22nd of August, 1881, and w'hich are stiU pending, or in which decrees have been 
before that date obtained against the tenant, the tenant may sell his interest:— 
Provided he does so before the decree has been executed, in the case of eject¬ 
ments founded on notice to quit, or in case of ejectment for non-payment of rent; 
provided he does so before six months elapse from the execution of the decree, 
and the Court may extend the time in fit cases for sale or redemption. 

When the decree of judgment in ejectment has been obtained before the 22nd 
of August, 1881, and has not been executed, or even if executed, in the case of 
non-payment of rent if the six months have not expired, the tenant may apply to 
the Court to fix the rent. The effect of tliis will be to preserve to the tenant his 
tenancy. 

In cases whore proceedings are pending to evict a tenant, whether taken 
before or after the 22nd of August, 1881, and before judgment has been obtained, 
the Court may suspend the proceedings to enable the tenant to have the fair rent 
fixed. , 

When a tenant has once obtained a statutory term by having his rent fixed, 
if the landlord serves u notice to quit or brings an ejectment in consequence of the 
tenant violating any of tho statutory conditions, then the tenant may apply to the 
Commissioaers, and the Court has power to stay the proceedings if the conduct 
of the tenaqt be fair and reasonable, compensating the landlord for any damage he 
n&y have suffered. 


LEASEHOLDERS. 

Tenants who hold under lease will be- entitled, on the expiration of the 
lease—^provided the lease expires within sixty years from the passing of the Act, 
, . Alt is, before 1941—to Jiold on as present tenants, and thus to have all the 
“ ® »fitsoffheAct. 

^ / ‘ UNFAIR LEASES. 

TA TtftTI fl TWV- 

low’ In g leases have been taken by tenants since the passing of the Landlord 
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and Tenant Act, 1870, containing unreasonable or unfair provisions, and such 
leases were accepted by the tenant under threat of eviction, or through the undue 
influence of the landlord, the tenant is entitled, at any time before the 22nd of 
February, 1882, to apply to the Court to be relieved from the lease, and to hold 
as present tenant, with all the rights and privileges of such tenant. 

Henceforth no tenant holding a farm valued at less than £150 can contract 
himself out of the Act by written agreement or otherwise. 

JUDIOIAl LEASES. 

Provision is made whereby a landlord and tenant may agree, the one to grant, 
and the other to accept, a lease for any term of years exceeding thirty-one years, 
on such terms as they may agree upon. The lease must bo settled by the Court, 
and unless it be for a term over sixty years, the tenant, on its expiration, will be a 
present tenant, and have all the rights of free sale, fair rent, and security of 
tenure conferred on a tenant from year to year, 

FIXED TENANCIES. 

The landlord and, tenant may also agree that a tenancy may become a fixed 
tenanc 3 '—that is, that the tenant shall hold for ever, either at a rent agreed upon 
once for all, or else, if the parties wish, subject to revision every fifteen years. 

The lease must be approved of by the Court where the landlord is only 
tenant for life, or otherwise a limited owner. 

LABOCaEns. 

Tlie Court may sanction the resumption by the lan^ord of part of the 
holding for the benefit of labourers in respect of cottages, gardens, or allotments, 
on such conditions and terms as it may think right, including full compensation 
to the tenant. 

A tenant may, after notice to his landlord, let any portion of his land not 
exceeding half an acre for each labourer, and not exceeding one lotting for every 
twenty-five acres of the tenant’s holding, subject to selection and arrangement as 
to rent by the Court, with or without dwellings, to labourers employed on the 
holding. 

In fixing the judicial rent, the Court may require cottages to be built and 
allotments made, and determine the rents to be paid for same, fur labourers. 

Tenants will be entitled to apply for an advance of money for the purpose of 
building dwellings for labourers, under the Landed Property Improvement Acts. 

^ ACQUISITION or LAND—PEASANT PEOPEIETOBS. 

1. A tenant may agree to buy from his landlord his holding. The agreement 
may be negotiated and completed through the Commission at a fixed price. The 
Commission may advice three-fourths of the purchase-money, and the landlord 
may agree to leave tne remaining one-fourth due upon the security of the 
premises. 

2. If a competent number of tenants on an estate are able and willing to pur¬ 
chase their holdings, the Commission may purchase the estate, and sell the hold¬ 
ings to the tenants, and advance three-fourths of the price, which shall cover all 
expenses. 

3. All advances must be repaid by an annual sum for thirty-five years, at 5 per 
cent. At the end of that period the holding will be the tenant’s property for ever, 
rent fi'ee. I'he tenant may pay off the sum due to the Commissioners more 
rapidly on terms favourable to himself if he find it convenient. 
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4. So long as any holding is subject to any advance made by the Commission, 
tiie proprietor must Wd it subject to the following conditions;— 

(a) He shall not subdivide or sublet it without the consent of Commission, 
but he may seU. 

(A) If he becomes bankrupt, the Commission may sell the holding. 

(c) On death of‘proprietor, if the holding should become subdivided by devise 
or intestacy, the Commission may require same to be sold. 

EMIGRATION. 

When a sufficient number of persons in any district may desire to emigrate, 
the Commission has power to advance money to assist emigration, especially of 
families from the more thickly populated districts. The Commission will secure 
the satisfactory shipment, transport, and reception of the emigrants, and will see 
to their proper care and comfort in all cases in which they give assistance for the 
above purpose. 

The above are some of the great advantages conferred on Irish tenant farmers 
by the Land Act (Ireland), 1881, which provides for all security in their holdings, 
the* fixing of fair rents, and the right of tree sale ; and affords the opportunity to 
occupiers to become the owners in fee of their holdings. 

It is not intended by the foregoing statement to set forth or include all the 
provisions of the Act, but only to afford a general view of its more important 
provisions. 

Any person requiring information, can apply (by letter) to the Secretary, 
Land Commission, 24, Upper Merlon Street, Dublin. 
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THE DIVORCE LAW OF' INDIA; ITS 
DIV:^SITY. 

In a previous article* the diversity which exists in the marriage 
laws and customs of the various communities which people India 
was cursorily dealt* with, and it was shown that, whilst amongst 
a certain class the bond which united man and woman was 
looked upon as sacred, and assumed for religions purposes, by 
another it was regarded as merely a civil contract; whilst amongst a 
third, and, happily, a small section, the relations which existed 
between the two sexes amounted almost to indiscriminate inter¬ 
course. On an examination of the divorce law ajiplicable to the 
various heterogeneous classes which make up the population of 
India, it will be found that the diversity is as great. Amongst 
those who look upon marriage as a sacred institution, the bonds 
which unite husband and wife can never under any circum¬ 
stances be severed, whereas to those who regard it as a 
mere civil contract, divorce is more or less freely allowed; whilst 
it naturally follows that amongst those communities which entertain 
la:^notions of the relations which ought to exist between a man 
and a woman, a separation from each other presents but few 
obstacles. In our discussion of this subject, it will be advisable 
to pursue the same order that was adopted in the article on the 
“Marriage Laws”—^viz., by examining first the law of divorce 
which applies to the Christian population of India, and then taking 
up in order of time, the consideration of the rules and customs of 
those communities which preceded the English in India. ■» I may 
be permitted to remark here that this article does hot, any 
more than the previous one, deal with the question involved, in a 
critical point of view. Such an object could not be attained in one 
short paper summarising the whole of the divorce law of India. 
What is attempted here is merely a sketch of the various rules and 


* Statesman for July, 1881: “ Diversity in the Marriage Law of India." 
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customs which regulate the relations existing between a husband 
and wife, after they have once been united to each other. How these 
rules or customs might, whether by legislation or by force of public 
opinion, be improved, is no doubt a matter of vast importance, but 
one for separate consideration. 

CHRISTIAN LAW. 

In a general way, it may be stated that the law of divorce 
as it prevails in India, is very similar to that which governs 
the Divorce and Probate Court at Westminster. There are some 
minor differences which will be hereafter pointed out, but in the 
main the laws of the two countries substantially agree with each 
other. The divorce law applicable to Christians in India is em¬ 
bodied in Act IV. of 1869, and the various kinds of relief it affords 
an injured party are— (a) dissolution of marriage, (b) nullity of 
marriage, (c) judicial separation, (d) restitution of conjugal rights, 
(e) protection orders. Before proceeding to consider the grounds 
under which relief can be obtained under the Act, it may be as well 
to point out the classes of persons who come under its operation, and 
the conditions under which its protection can be claimed. It will 
then be found, in the first place, that the benefit of this Act can only 
be obtained by a petitioner who professes the Christian religion, and 
resides in India at the time of presenting the petition. This provi¬ 
sion, therefore, embraces within its scope Christians of all denomina¬ 
tions, regardless of creed or nationality. Thus a Roman Catholic may 
seek relief under it, though divorce is prohibited by his religion ; and 
so might a Prenchman, who in his own country could not have availed 
himself of a similar remedy for a conjugal wrong committed against 
him. A convert to Christianity may also obtain a divorce under ftiis 
Act, if the marriage which is the subject of the petition was solem¬ 
nized subsequent to his or her conversion. If, however, it was 
contracted previous to the adoption of the Christian religion, the 
English Courts would refuse to grant redress. This was expressly 
ruled by the Allahabad High Court in a case* in which, a 
Mohammedan and his wife having become Christians, and the wife 
having subsequently to that committed adultery, the husband applied 
for a divorce, with the result that the petition was dismissed for 
want of jurisdiction. By the terms of the Act, the jurisdiction of the 
Courts in India seems, in a sense, more extended than has hitherto 
been considered to belong to the Divorce Court in England. Follow¬ 
ing the law as it prevails in Scotland, mere residence at the time of 
presenting the petition is considered sufficient to entitle a petitioner 


* Zuberdust Khan v. his Wife, 2 N.W.P. High Court Rep., 370. 
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to seek relief under tke Act, whether he be a foreigner, or domiciled 
in India or not; whereas in England it has been invariably held 
that the Court at Westminster can only exercise jurisdiction in cases 
where the parties (not being English subjects and not having been 
married in England) are domiciled in this country. But in a case ♦ 
recently decided by the Appellate Court, where a marriage was 
solemnized at Gibraltar between a Frenchman and an Englishwoman, 
the husband resided for several years in England, but being a consul 
for France, he retained his domicile of origin. The wife having 
presented a petition for a divorcp, alleging adultery committed in 
England, and desertion, the husband raised the plea of non-juris¬ 
diction, it was held, reversing the decision of Sir E. J. Phillimore 
(by Lords Justices James and Cotton, Lord Justice Brett dissent¬ 
ing), that the Court had jurisdiction to grant a divorce. This is an 
innovation, but it is in accordance with the law that prevails in 
most countries, and, it is to be hoped, will become the settled law 
of the land. 

Dissolution of Marriage .—Besides the conditions which require 
a petitioner to be a professing Christian, and to be residing in 
India at the time of presenting the petition, there are others which 
must be fulfilled before he can obtain relief under this Act. No 
decree of dissolution of marriage can be made unless one at 
least of the undermentioned conditions is fulfilled: (a) where the 
marriage has been solemnized in India, (b) or where the 
adultery, &c., has been committed in India, (c) or where the 
husband has, since the solemnization of the marriage, exchanged his 
profession of Christianity for the profession of some other form of 
religion. The necessity of this last clause will be explained further 
on. The ground on which a husband may obtain a divorce is 
simply, that his wife has been guilty of adultery since the solemniza¬ 
tion of the marriage; but the wife petitioning for a dissolution of 
her marriage must prove, at least, one of the following facts: that 
.since her marriage her husband (a) has exchanged his profession of 
Christianity for the profession of some other religion, and gone 
through a form of marriage with another woman; (b) has been 
guilty of incestuous adultery, or of bigamy with adultery, or of 
marriage with another woman, with adultery; (c) or of rape, 
&c.; (d) or of adultery, coupled with cruelty; (e) or of adultery, 
coupled with desertion, without reasonable excuse, for two years or 
upwards. It will thus be seen that the grounds on which a mar¬ 
riage is dissolved in India are very similar to those upon which a 


■* Niboyet v. Niboyet, 4 Law Eep. Probate Div., p. 1 (decided Nov. 8, 1878). 
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like relief can be obtained in England; the only difference being 
that in the former country a woman may obtain a divorce from 
her husband on the ground of his renouncing Christianity and 
marrying another woman. This clause was inserted in the Divorce 
Act owing to a decision of the Madras High Court to the effect 
that a Christian convert from Hinduism who had relapsed to his 
former religion, was justified in contracting a polygamous marriage. 
The relief here given has, strangely enough, been availed of by two 
English ladies whoso husbands (Englishmen),—one a barrister in 
Madras, and the other a member of the Covenanted Civil Service of 
Bombay—became Mohammedans, and in the forms prescribed by that 
religion went through the ceremony of marriage with other women. 

From what has been stated above it will be patent to the most 
superficial observer that in respect to the grounds on which a 
husband or a wife can obtain a divorce one from the other, the latter 
occupies a most unequal position as compared to the former. 
Whereas a husband can obtain a divorce from his wife on mere 
proof of her adultery, she must in each case, besides the misconduct 
of her husband, establish the existence of some aggravating circum¬ 
stance, such as cruelty or desertion. Amongst all the nations, except 
England, which allow or have allowed a dissolution of marriage, a 
woman has been placed on a footing equal to that of the man. Thus the 
Eomans permitted a divorce to take place at the mutual consent of 
the parties, or at the instance of one party for the misconduct of the 
other; the Scottish law allows the marriage to be sundered on 
proof given, whether by the husband or the wife, that the other .has 
been guilty of adultery or desertion for four years; whilst the law 
of the United States decrees a dissolution of marriage for the 
adultery of either party, and the Prussian Courts for mere incom¬ 
patibility of temper. All the various codes, however, invest the 
wife with the same rights as the husband, and it is certainly as 
great a hardship as it is an injustice that she should not have 
been granted the same privileges by the Indian Code. The reason^ 
however, why the Legislative Council passed the law in its present 
form was the desire that it should correspond as nearly as possible 
to the English law, so that there might at least be a probability of 
the decree of the Courts in India being recognized by the English 
Courts. That this object has been attained is, however, a doubtful 
question. According to the most approved authorities, three con¬ 
ations seem to be essential before the Courts at Westminster wiU 
recognize a foreign divorce between English subjects: (a) the disso¬ 
lution of marriage must have been granted on grounds which 
would be sufficient to enable an English Court to divorce the 
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parties j (b) the husband must have been domiciled in the country 
which granted the divorce; (c) such divorce had not been obtained 
by collusion or fraudulent evasion of English law. In Reg. v. Lolley,* 
which is the leading case on the point, the prisoner, a domiciled 
Englishman, having obtained from the Courts in Scotland a dissolu¬ 
tion of his marriage, contracted an alliance with another woman, it 
was unanimously held, by a Court consisting of twelve' judges, 
that he was guilty of bigamy. And numerous cases have been 
decided supporting this judgment. In Shaw v. Attorney-General,t 
which is of a more recent date. Lord Penzance arrived at the 
following conclusions: {a) Lolley^s case has never been overruled; 
(6) in no case has a foreign divorce been held to invalidate 
an English marriage between English subjects, where the parties 
were not domiciled in the country by whose tribunal the divorce 
was granted; and he concluded with the following suggestive 
remarks: “ Whether, if so domiciled, the English Courts would 
recognize and act upon such a divorce appears to be a question 
not free from doubt; but the better opinion seems to bo that 
they would do so if the divorce be for a ground of divorce 
recognized as such in this country, and the foreign country be 
not resorted to for the collusive purpose of calling in the'aid 
of its tribunals. To my mind, it is manifestly just and expe¬ 
dient that those who may have permanently taken up their 
abode in a foreign country, resigning their English domicile, 
should, in contemplation of English law, be permitted to resort 
with effect to the tribunals exercising jurisdiction over the com¬ 
munity of which, by the change of domicile, they have become 
a part, rather than that they should be forced back far relief 
upon the tribunals of the country they have abandoned.” Admit¬ 
ting even that the English Courts were willing to be guided by the 
principle laid down here, they could not yet avoid coming into col¬ 
lision with the Courts in India, which are empowered to grant a 
divorce if the petitioner at the time of presenting the petition be merely 
residing within their jurisdiction, whether or not he be domiciled in 
India. There are grounds, however, for hoping that the English 
Judges may relax the rule insisting upon this condition, which 
requires a person to be domiciled in the country in which he applies 
for a divorce before such divorce can be recognized in England; and 
it was, perhaps, the knowledge of this fact that induced the Indian 


* Bussell and Byan, Crown Cases Beserved, 287. 
t 2 Law Bep., Probate and Divorce, p. 166. 
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Legislature to give tlie Courts in that country jurisdiction to entertain 
petitions presented by those who only resided there. In a case* 
decided recently by the House of Lords, Lord Colonsay was of opinion 
that proof of " bonS. fide ” or “ real " domicile was not necessary, but 
that mere residence ought to be regarded by the English Courts as 
giving jurisdiction to a foreign Court. Taking the case of Scotland, 
he said: “ If the parties have been resident there for a considerable 
time, though not so as to change the domicile for all purposes, and 
then suppose that the wife commits adultery in Scotland, where the 
witnesses reside, and where his own duties detain him, and that he 
proves his case, and obtains a decree, which decree is unquestion¬ 
ably good in Scotland, and would, I believe, be recognized in most 
other countries, I am slow to think that it would be ignored in 
England because it had not been pronounced by the Court of 
Divorce here.^’ After the expression of this opinion, and consider¬ 
ing also that the English Courts have in a way extended their own 
jurisdiction by entertaining petitions from parties not actually domi¬ 
ciled in England (Niboyet v. Niboyet, cited previously), it is tobe hoped 
the Courts of Westminster will be more indulgent towards foreign 
tribunals, which exercise jurisdiction on proof of the mere residence 
of the party petitioning them, and thus avoid the scandal which 
necessarily occurs, when two people are considered husband and wife 
in one country, and not in another, whilst their marriage is held 
lawful in one and bigamous in another. 

It might here be remarked that so far as English subjects in 
India are concerned, a manifest absurdity is likely to occur in the 
decisions of the English Courts, if they rigidly insist on the condi¬ 
tion of domicile, as regards divorces granted in India. In accordance 
with a large number of deoisions,t all civil, military, or other officers 
who have entered the Covenanted Service of the late East India 
Company, and now of the Government under Her Majesty, are held, 
for the reason that they have entered into obligations which may 
require them to make India their home, to have acquired an Anglo- 
Indian domicile. A divorce granted to one of such persons, by the 
legally constituted Courts in India, will, therefore, most probably 
be recognized in England, whereas the dissolution of the marriage 
of, say, a barrister or a merchant would be %nored by the Courts 
here, for it has been held that this change of domicile will not 
apply “ to a person who becomes the servant in a private estab- 


* Shaw V. Gould, 8 Law Rep., Eng. and Ir. Appeals, p. 66. 
t Lord V. Colvin, 7, W.R., p. 661; Moorhouse v. Lord, 10, House of Iiords’ 
Cases, p. 272, &c., &c. 
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lishment abroad, or 'irho goes abroad for the purpose of acquiring a 
fortune, with the intention of returning, at some undefined period, 
when his dbject has been attained/' * The strange anomaly thus 
created will speak for itself. 

Nullity of Marriage.—Anj husband or wife whose marriage has 
been solemnized in India may present a petition praying that his or 
her marriage may be declared null or void, on any of the following 
grounds; (a) That the respondent was. impotent at the time of the 
marriage, and at the time of the institution of the suit j (b) that 
the parties are within the prohibifed degrees of consanguinity or 
affinity ; (c) that either party was a lunatic or idiot at the time of 
the marriage ; (d) that the former husband or wife of either party 
was living at the time of the marriage, and the marriage with such 
former husband or wife was then in force. By another section of 
the Act, a very useful provision has been made in favour of children 
born of parents whose marriage is thus declared void on account of 
a previous and still existing marriage, or the insanity of one of the 
parties; such children are entitled to succeed, in the same manner 
as legitimate children, to the estate of the parent who at the time of 
the marriage was competent to contract. Of course, any marriage 
entered into by means of the fraud or force of one of the parties, 
may be set aside under the ordinary contract law of the land. 

Judicial Separation. —This is the name given to that form of 
divorce which in England is called “ divorce a mensd et thoro.” Any 
husband or wife may obtain a decree for separation on the ground of 
adultery, or cruelty, or desertion without reasonable excuse for two 
years or upwards, of the other. After such a decree, a wife is enabled 
to contract or to acquire property as if she were married, and 
should she die intestate, the property would devolve as if her hus¬ 
band had been dead. 

Protection Orders.—Any wife not otherwise protected by the 
Indian Succession Act may obtain an order from the Court, to protect 
any property she may have acquired, or may acquire, on the ground 
that she has been deserted by her husband. So long as this order 
remains she will be in all respects, with regard to property and con¬ 
tracts, as if she had obtained a decree of judicial separation from 
her husband. 

Restitution of Conjugal Rights. —Any husband or wife may 
obtain an order for the restitution of such rights, against tho other 
where such other has withdrawn his or her society without reason¬ 
able excuse. No excuse will be considered valid unless it form a 


Jopp V. Wood, 11 Jur. N.8. 68, &c. 
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groand for a suit for judicial separation, or for a decree of nullity 
^ marriage. 

MOHAMMEDAN lAW. 

The Mohammedan code, similarly to the Christian lavr, looks 
upon marriage as purely a civil contract. Facilities equally 
great, and perhaps even greater, are provided for entering into 
it; but whilst the one law has framed regulations for the protec¬ 
tion of the wife from the misconduct or oppression of the hus¬ 
band, the other law has elaborated a set of finely-drawn rules 
which, though laying down minute directions as to how, when, and 
under what circumstances a husband may put away his wife from 
him, do not afford her a corresponding remedy. At the same time, 
it must be admitted that the position of a Mohammedan, wife is 
superior to that of a Hindu; for the former does, at any rate, possess 
a few privileges, and is able, under certain circumstances, to extri¬ 
cate herself from an unworthy husband, whereas the latter, as will 
be shown hereafter, once given in marriage to a man, can never by 
any means sever her connection from him. 

Mr. Baillie, in his Digest, states: “There are thirteen kinds of 
firhut, or separation of married parties, of which seven require a 
judicial decree, and six do not.” As it is not our purpose to enter 
into a detailed examination of the law of divorce, we shall allude to 
those provisions only which are likely to interest the general reader. 
Whether this can be easily accomplished will, perhaps, be questioned 
by those who are aware of the complex and intricate condition in 
which the Mohammedan law is presented to us, owing to its having 
been so elaborately discussed by its various commentators; but the 
subject may be simplified by dividing it into a few leading heads, 
and giving a summary of the law bearing on each. In pursu¬ 
ance of this view, the law may be considered under the following 
heads;— 

1. Who may grant a divorce ? 

2. On what grounds a divorce may be granted ? 

3. In what manner a divorce may be granted ? 

4. What are the legal effects of a divorce ? 

Who- may grant a Divorce .—It will, no doubt, appear strange 
to a reader unacquainted with Mohammedan customs—yet it is 
tike case—that every man who professes that religion has the 
power, at any time he pleases, to divorce his wife from him, and that 
without even the assistance of any judicial authority. As a general 
rule, every husband of sound understanding, and of mature age, 
may separate his wife from him by a divorce; and even the repudia- 
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tion of a dumb person is effectual if it be expressed by positive and 
intelligent signs, because, says the Hidaya, “ the signs of the dumb 
are authorial by custom, and are therefore admitted to stand in the 
place of speech in the present instance, in order to answer the 
necessity of him who makes them.” But the generosity of the law 
towards the male sex is still more extended; for even the repudiation 
of a drunken man, whose intoxication is produced by drinking any 
fermented liquor, is recognized as valid, and, strange to say, even a 
divorce granted by one acting under compulsion. A very curious 
case * came before the Calcutta High Court in reference to this point. 
A woman brought a suit against her husband for the restitution of 
conjugal rights, in the course of which it was proved that the man 
had been assaulted by his relatives, and forced by them to execute a 
deed of divorce against his wife. This deed was held as conveying 
a valid divorce by Justices Glover and Jackson, who made the follow¬ 
ing remarks : " We are not at liberty to substitute for the express 
rules of Mohammedan law, as expounded by the best authorities, that 
which, according to our opinion, might be a more enlightened and 
proper rule of law.” But, though a divorce given under compul¬ 
sion is effective, yet, rather inconsistently, a compulsory acknow¬ 
ledgment of repudiation is not considered valid. As to whether a 
man who is an apostate from his religion may repudiate his wife, it is 
laid down in the '‘Futiva Alamgiri^' (Vol. I., pp. 497 and 499) 
that he loses his right to do so, if he has joined himself to the Dar- 
ul-Harb, or a foreign country; but that, should he return (as a 
Muslim) to the territory while his wife is still in her idutt (proba¬ 
tion), a repudiation previously made by him would be effective. A 
husband may divorce his wife on his death-bed, but in such a case 
the law will not deprive her of her inheritance, and she will be 
reckoned among the legal heirs. 

On what grotmds a Divorce may he granted .—A husband may 
divorce his wife from him without any misconduct on her part, and 
without assigning any reason, but he will in such a case be 
bound to give her the dower agreed upon at the time of the marriage. 
Should he charge her with adultery and disclaim the paternity of a 
child, the matter may be investigated by a Kazi (judge), and if he 
should grant a separation, it will be reckoned an irreversible divorce. 
So far, however, as a divorce at the instance of a wife is concerned, 
she can never obtain it without the consent of her husband. But, 
says the Hidaya, *' whenever enmity takes place between husband and 
wife, and they both see reason to apprehend that the ends of marriage 


• Ibrahim MuUa (Plaintiff) v, Enayat-ul-Bahman (Defendant), 4 B.L.B.A.0.18. 
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wre not likely to be answered by a continuance of their union, the 
woman need not scruple to release herself from the power of her 
husband, by offering such a compensation as may induce him to 
liberate her, because the Word of God says, 'No crime is imputed 
to the wife or her husband respecting the matter in lien of which 
she hath released herself j' that is to say, there is no crime in the 
husband’s accepting such compensation, nor in the wife’s giving it.” 
A divorce thus obtained by the wife is called “ khoola,” in contra¬ 
distinction to “ jalak,” which proceeds from the mere arbitrary act 
of the husband. A " khoola ” divorce is at once complete and irre¬ 
vocable from the moment the husband repudiates the wife, and a 
separation takes place. Slightly differing from this form of divorce 
is another called “ Mobarat,” which is a sort of mutual release given 
by ahusband anda wife; and whereas ina “khoola" a man may demand 
the payment of any amount of compensation from his wife, he cannot 
in this form take from her aifything more than what he had given 
her by way of dower. If the husband be a lunatic, leprous, or 
scrofulous, she can obtain no release from him; but should he be a 
eunuch or impotent, the Court is authorized-to grant her a divorce 
after a certain specified procedure has been gone through. 

In what tnanner a Divorce may he granted. —It has been noticed 
above that a divorce amongst Mohammedans may take place with¬ 
out the interposition of any Court of Justice ; in a general way, it 
is brought into operation at the mere will of the man, and by his 
addressing his wife, whether in writing or orally, “ Thou art repudi¬ 
ated,” or in similar terms. These may either apply to the present 
time, or refer to a time in future; and although they be uttered 
in sport or jest, or by a mere slip of the tongue, they will be con¬ 
sidered effective. There are two modes by which a man may grant 
a divorce to his wife: first, the Soonnee, or that which is agreeable 
to the Sunnat, or tradition ; secondly, Budaee, which is the new, or 
the irregular form. In the former, the conditions as to the number 
and the time of the use of the repudiating words, have to be strictly 
fulfilled. Thus, before a divorce becomes irreversible it should be 
repeated three times, and between each time a month should have 
intervened j or, what is considered better still, after a' husband has 
once addressed the repudiating words to his wife, he should let the 
three months of iduit (probation) elapse, when the divorce will ipso 
facto become irreversible. This is considered the Ahsan, or best Vind 
of divorce. In the Budaee form, the husband divorces his wife by 
three declarations at oncethat is, he either repeats the words, ‘ Thou 
art r8pa<hiated,’ thrice, at the same time, or within one month. 
This, though allowed, is not generally approved of, for no sooner have 
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the repudiating words been pronounced for the third time than the 
divorce becomes irreversible, previous to which it had been within 
the power of the husband to revoke his words and retake his wife 
to himself. In the Ahsau form, however, a man has the whole of 
the period of the idutt before him, during which time he can 
reconsider his decisfon to put away his wife from him. And "this 
method is, moreover, the least injurious to the woman, as she thus 
remains a lawful Object of marriage of her husband, even after the 
expiration of the idwtty which leaves a latitude in her favour, 
nnreprobated by any of the learned’' {Hidaya, 72). A man 
may repudiate his wife through the instrumentality of an agent or 
a messenger, and should he to her and deliver the faaessage, 
repudiation would take place. She herself may be constituted the 
husband’s agent to carry out the divorce; but this delegation of 
authority may be limited to a particular time or place, or be allowed 
to take effect only under certain specified contingencies. It may, 
however, be absolute, and non-user for any length of time will not 
be regarded as militating against her right. Thus, where a husband 
had entered into a private agreement with his wife, authorizing her 
to divorce him upon his marrying a second wife during her life, and 
without her consent. Justices Jackson and Mookerjee held, “ that 
the Mohammedan law sanctioned such an agreement, and that the 
wife, on proof of her husband having married a second time with¬ 
out her consent, was entitled to a divorce.”* A divorce may be 
pronounced by a man in the absence of his wife, and will be considered 
valid. In a case f where a man residing in Trichinopoly went to the 
Kazi there, and made a declaration that he had divorced his wife 
then living in Tinnevelly, and repeated the divorce three times 
successively,—^it was held by the High Court of Madras that it was 
a valid divorce. 

The ingenuity of the compilers of the Mohammedan law in 
inventing various modes by means of which a husband is enabled to 
repudiate his wife, has been exercised in a most remarkable manner. 
Not satisfied with investing him directly with the authority to 
pronounce a divorce at will, they have devised various indirect 
means whereby the same object can be achieved. Thus, a vow of 
abstinence made by a husband, and maintained inviolate for a 
period of four months, amounts to an irreversible divorce; and 
should he “ compare his wife to any member of his mother, or some 
other relation prohibited to him,” it will be considered a species of 

* Badrulnissa Bibi v. Mafiaballa, Vll., B.L.B., p. 442. 

t ^erif Saib v. Usanu Bibi, 6 Mad. H.O. Bep., 452. 
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reversible divorce, which may be expiated by emancipating a slave 
by alms, or by fasting. 

What are the legal effects arising from the granting of a Divorce ?— 
One of the direct consequences arising from a man divorcing his wife 
from him is that the dower fixed at the time of the mnrriage, or that 
portion of it which remains unpaid, becomes imnfediately due. Much 
of the laxity which prevails as regards a husband repudiating his wife 
at pleasure is restrained by this dower being fixed*at a sum extrava¬ 
gantly .large, often beyond his means to meet if payment were de¬ 
manded. The principle on which so excessive a sum is settled, con¬ 
stituting as it does the only check on a man putting away his wife 
from hiin when he pleases, is reoogqized by the British Courts, which 
refuse to set aside a claim for dower merely by reason of its large¬ 
ness ; and in a case where this plea was relied upon. Justices Bayley 
and Shumbhoo Nath Pandit made the following observations: * “It 
may be that the sum claimed and deposed to, as agreed upon and 
customary, is a very large sum; but the Mohammedan law books, 
and the decided cases, and also the experience of the country, show 
that it is a fact, that sums so apparently beyond the means of the 
parties are fixed as dower amongst Mohammedans from the lowest to 
the highest.’’ Another effect of a Mohammedan divorce is the obli¬ 
gation on the wife to keep her idutt, or term of probation, which is 
incumbent upon a woman in consequence of the dissolution of her 
marriage, whether by divorce or the death of her husband. This is a 
period which usually ranges from three months to four months and ten 
days, in accordance with specified rules, and during this time the 
woman cannot lawfully contract another marriage; being, of coarse, 
at liberty to act as she pleases after the expiry of this term. But 
the most extraordinary of all the consequences following upon a 
divorce is that after it has become irrevocable, a man cannot take back 
the woman who was once his wife, except under certain conditions. 
She must, before such reunion can take place, have been married to 
another man, and separated from him either by his death, or by being 
divorced by him. In the palmy days of Delhi and Lucknow, when 
the Zenana system was in full force, and often the dignity and posi¬ 
tion of a person were estimated according to the number of ladies 
in his harem, it was, I believe, no unusual thing for an irate husband, 
in the heat of passion, to divorce from him an intractable or offend¬ 
ing wife, and when his anger had cooled down, and he had relented 
from the step, he adopted the following method of reunion. The 
ceremony of marriage was performed between her and some servant 


*Beebee Jameela v. Muleeka, See., B, Hnih. Weekly Beporter, p. 23. 
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or retainer in the household, who, after he had enjoyed her, which 
seems to have been an indispensable condition, divorced her accord* 
ing to the ordinary procedure, when she was rendered eligible for 
re-marriage to her husband. A practice so outraging womanly 
modesty, and' so repugnant to good taste and purity of feeling, 
affords a curious commentary on the claim which in some quarters 
has recently been put forward as to the superiority of the legd 
status of a woman under the Mohammedan code. 

A question which has sometimes occupied the serious considera¬ 
tion of missionaries in India is the legal effect upon the marriage of 
a man or woman professing the Moslem religion, who becomes a con¬ 
vert to Christianity. The most approved opinion is that the marriage 
is immediately cancelled, on the apostasy of one of the parties,* but 
should they change their religion simultaneously, the marriage 
tie is not dissolved. The missionaries, however, in both cases, do 
generally, and ought always, as a matter of precaution, to perform 
the marriage ceremony over again according to the Christian pro¬ 
cedure. Another question, and interesting in another point of view, 
has reference to the legal status of European women married in 
a Christian country by Mohammedans. I cannot do better than 
cite Mr. Bailie's opinion given in a foot-note on page 176 of his 
Digest : “ Such marriages are valid, . . . but should the husband 
return to the Dar-ool-Islam—that is, to any Mussulman country 
—leaving his wife behind him in her own, a separation (equi¬ 
valent to a divorce) would take place by reason of the difference 
of the dar (country). This, and the fact that. Mohammedans are 
frequently married in childhood, and are allowed a plurality of 
wives, and may probably have left wives living in their own country, 
ought to render Englishwomen cautions how they enter into such 
connections.” 


HINntJ LAW. 

It might perhaps be thought somewhat remarkable, and with 
good reason, that, amongst two classes of people living in the 
same country, and whose intercourse with each other has ex¬ 
tended for centuries, there should exist such divergencies • in 
respect to their social institutions as is the case with the marriage 
and divorce laws of the Mohammedans and Hindus. With the one, 
as has been shown above, marriage is merely a civil contract, into 
which a man may or may not enter as he pleases; whilst with the 
other it isa religious ceremony, partaking of the nature of a sacramenl^ 


* Vide Dur-ool-Mooktar, p. 216. 
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and C 9 nstitates a condition of life which every Hindu, as much by 
the dmctions of his religion as by the usages and customs of his 
class, finds it obligatory upon him to assume. Then again, whereas 
amongst the "followers of Islam every facility is given to a hu8ban4 
to obtain a divorce from his wife, with the BQndns, the nuptial 
knot when once tied is indissoluble, notwithstanding the existence 
of grounds, however valid, which with other nations are held to 
justify the granting of a divorce. What makes the existence of 
such a law the more objectionable, is the fact that it unduly 
presses upon the weaker sex; for whereas a woman once married 
cannot by any means sever the connection with her husband, how¬ 
ever much she may be injured or wronged, the husband practically 
has the power to set her aside, and though nominally she does not 
cease to bo his wife,* yet to all intents and purposes she is, as it were, 
dead to him. And not more than about a quarter of a century ago, 
even the death of the husband did not dissolve a tie formed in 
his lifetime, for with the utmost rigidity was the injunction carried 
out wliich prohibited widows to re-marry. Although now, by Act XV. 
of 1856, this terrible disability has been removed, yet the fact that 
its provisions are so seldom availed of by those for whose benefit 
they were framed, shows how averse the Hindu community at large 
is towards adopting an innovation which, however conducive to 
its welfare, is found to run counter to its social and religious 
prejudices. Yet it is in reality a moot point whether the Hindu 
code does prohibit widow marriage; at all events, the valuable 
pamphlets published by the late Iswara Chandra Vidyasagar have 
not only thrown considerable doubt on tho subject, but by some are 
believed to prove conclusively that the Shastras do not prohibit widow 
marriage, and that gradually and imperceptibly the pernicious 
system grafted itself on Hindu society, which placed widows under 
such a disability. 

With respect, however, to tho divorce law of the Hindus, it 
will be found, by reference to the Vedas, and some of the earlier 
commentators of Manu, that in the primitive stages of Hindu 
society, marriage was looked upon in a light different to what it is 
now, and that its being considered indissoluble under any circum¬ 
stances, is an innovation on ancient law and customs. The text of 
Manu, which is in these days looked upon as containing the ancient 
law of tho Hindus, no doubt sustains the view of its indissolubility, 
for it says: “Neither by sale, nor by desertion, can a wife be 
released from her husbandand again, “ Nor is a second husband 
allowed in any part of this code to a virtuous woman;" whilst the 
fact that strict injunctions are given to a man to marry only a virgin 
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indicates that such an idea as that of a woman manying ag^iin was 
never contemplated. But by reference to other authoritii^, and 
some of a period anterior to that in which the present text was 
written, a great discrepancy is found to exist in the law bearing 
on the point. Thus Parasara says: “ If the husband be missing or 
dead, or retired from the world, or impotent or degraded, in these 
five calamities, a woman may take another husbandand Narada, 
whose text is admittedly of an earlier date than the abridgment of Manu, 
says: “There are five cases in which a woman may take another hus¬ 
band—^her first husband having perished, or died naturally, or gone 
abroad, or if he be impotent, or have lost his caste.'’ And Devala, 
in a similar strain, enjoins : “ Eight years let a woman of the sacer¬ 
dotal class wait for her absent lord, or four years if she has borne 
no children; after these periods she may unite hei'self to another 
man j" and “ for women of the servile class no period is ordained, 
nor do they violate their duty by an early second marriage; but for 
those especially who have borne no children the settled rule 
prescribes olie year" (Dig. IV. 163). Thus there can be no doubt 
that the present view of the indissolubility of a marriage tie is a 
manifest innovation on the Hindu law, as it originally existed. How 
the contradiction in the various texts came about is, however, more 
a matter of historical interest, than calculated to answer any practical 
purpose, so far as the scope of this article is concerned. 

But though a marriage, when once contracted, is considered 
indissoluble according to the Hindu law, yet practically, so far, at 
any rate, as one party to it—the man—is concerned, all the advan¬ 
tages which might follow from the law being otherwise than what 
it is, do in reality accrue to him. And this, no doubt, is the reason 
why a Hindu is so indifferent as to the existing state of the 
marriage law, and cares little whether it is amended or not. For, 
whilst a woman may on no account take to herself a second husband 
(though the first probably died while yet in his infancy, and be¬ 
fore the marriage was actually consummated), it is permitted to 
a man to put away his wife from him, and to supersede her by 
another. This may be done in two ways: first, by the consent of 
the wife; second, for legal causes; and amongst these may be enu¬ 
merated want of chastity, barrenness, intemperance, bad temper, 
production of daughters only, or for committing any sin in the first 
degree (such as killing a Brahmin, drinking forbidden liquor, 
stealing gold, &c.), for which offence she was liable to be excom¬ 
municated. Practically, however, the supersession of a wife gene¬ 
rally takes place at the mere will of her huslmnd. This right to 
supersede her appears not to have been enjoyed by the Hindus in 
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the earliest ages, for monogamy 'was the prevailing rule then.* It is 
a strange anomaly in the Hindu law that permits a man, with or with¬ 
out reason, to put away his wife, whereas, however infamous his life, 
and however much his unfortunate partner may have been wronged 
or injured by him, yet she cannot sever the connection, or refuse to 
him the duties of a wife, without bringing upon herself the vengeance 
of the law. It is to be hoped that, even amongst orthodox Hindus, a 
disposition will be shown to mitigate, to some extent, the hardships 
of her lot. But, though a husband is allowed to supersede his wife, 
the idea of the indissolubility of the marriage tie is carried out in so 
far, that he is bound to maintain her under all circumstances. Where 
she is set aside without any disqualifying cause on her part, she is 
required to be maintained in a suitable style; but, should she have 
been superseded by reason of her unchastity or excommunication 
from caste, she can only claim what has been styled starving main¬ 
tenance—“ the lowest bed, the meanest food, the worst habitation.’’ 
Of course, it need scarcely be said that even this is not allowed her 
if she continues to live an unchaste life. 

But though a wife is not permitted by the Hindu code to separate 
from her husband for his cruelty, inconstancy, or profligacy, there 
are certain circumstances under which she may lawfully desert him 
without the marriage tie being by any means dissolved. In the 
earlier days of Hinduism, as has been shown, a wife was, under cer¬ 
tain circumstances, not only permitted to leave her husband, but 
also to marry again. When, however, the right of remarriage was 
taken from her by the Hindu code, the reasons which permitted her to 
desert her husband were considerably circumscribed, owing, no doubt, 
to a great extent, to a want of inducement on her part to do so; so 
that at the present time, according to modern writers, the only 
grounds which would justify her desertion of her husband, are his 
degradation and loss of caste. The English Judges have, however, 
very materially relaxed the rules in her favour; and in cases where a 
suit has been brought against a wife for the restitution of conjugal 
rigiits, they have given her protection against a husband guilty of 
cruelty, or who is impotent, or a lunatic, or suffering from a loath¬ 
some disease. Another reason which would justify the desertion 
of a husband by the wife, would be the change in his religion. By 
renouncing his religion, he, as it were, removes himself out of the 
pale of Hindu law and Hindu society, and consequently finds his 
marital rights considerably altered. The case of a Hindu of^ either 


* See Statssmas for August; Article, “Diversity in the Marriage Laws of 
India," p. 66A 
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sex becoming a Christian is provided for by Act XXI. of 1866 j* * * § 
and in a case where a Hindu widow adopted the Mohammedan religion 
and married a Mohammedan, the Calcutta High Court held " that the , 
Hindu law disentitling a widow to inherit on remarriage, did not 
apply to her; for, according to the principle laid down in sec. 8, Act 
XXL of 1858, and sec. 9, Reg. VII. of 1832, conversion does not. 
involve forfeiture of inheritance.f In certain cases a marriage is 
considered void ab initio by the Hindu law: first, when there is a 
difference in caste; and, secondly, when the parties belong to the same 
gotra—i.fi.,are related within the prohibited degrees of consanguinity. 
The husband, under these circumstances, has no other alternative 
but to repudiate his wife, though he is bound to maintain her. She 
cannot, however, remarry, although she may have been repudiated 
before the consummation of the marriage. But the English 
Courts do not strictly carry out the provisions of the Hindu law 
where it operates with manifest injustice against the weaker sex. 
Thus, in a casej in which a girl five years of age was abducted by 
her brother-in-law, and forcibly married by him, the mother of the 
girl brought a suit in a civil court to declare the iparriage invalid; 
and it was held that “ a civil court must have jurisdiction in such 
suit to declare the marriage void if procured by fraud or force, and 
celebrated without the consent of the necessary parties, or without 
the formalities necessary to render it a binding marriage according 
to Hindu law.” 

CUSTOMARY LAWS. 

It has been shown in a previous article § how the Hindu law 
in many parts of India has been superseded by local customs and * 
usages, and in no relation of life is this better exemplified than 
in the rules relating to marriage and divorce. Ordinarily, a 
Hindu, when once married, cannot obtain a dissolution of his mar¬ 
riage for any cause whatever; but this general rule is varied in 
some parts by what may be called the customary law prevailing 
amongst particular castes and particular families, the validity of 
which law has been recognized by the Courts in India. Thus it has 
been held “ that a divorce is permitted to a wife, according to the 


* See Statesman for August, 1881, p. 661. 

t Gopal Singh (Plff) v. Dhangazee and others (Defdts.), “Sutherland’# 
Weekly Reporter,” Vol. in., p. 206. 

I Angona Dasi {Pl£) v. Prahlad Chandra Ghore and others, Bengal Law 
Rep., VoL VI., p. 243. 

§ Statesman, August, 1881, p. 668. 
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Kansara caste, in case of ill-treatment/' * and that ‘‘ a divorce will 
be granted to a woman on account of her husband's dissolute life 
^ and bad character, if it be proved to be permitted in such cases by 
the caste, though the Shastras do not admit of divorce under any 
circumstances." t And where a member of a Grandharva caste hav¬ 
ing married a second wife, the first wife sued for a divorce, or a 
repudiation of the second wife, the Court, while admitting that 
unless there was good cause, naira, (second marriage) was not per¬ 
mitted amongst them, held, “ if both the wives agreed, he might 
keep them both; but if not, the husband must grant a divorce to the 
dissenting one. The Court therefore granted a divorce to the first 
wife."! Western India, chiefly amongst the lower classes, divorce 
is allowed by consent under certain circumstances. Mr. Steele, who 
is an authority as to the local usages prevailing in that part of India, 
says: “ These circumstances are, if the husband prove impotent, or 
the parties continually quasrel; if the marriage were irregularly 
concluded; if by mutual consent the husband break the wife's neck 
ornament;and give a c/toj’ chithi (leave to go). After which divorce, 
with the concurrence of the caste, the wife may performpai (inferior 
marriage) with another man, and sometimes even without their con¬ 
currence. And if, after twelve years’ absence, a husband continue 
unheard of, his wife may perform pat; but should he afterwards 
return, she may go back to her first husband, or live with either at 
her option, the party deserted being reimbursed his marriage ex- 
peuses.'’§ Amongst the Santals, the custom of a husband and wife 
divorcing themselves by tearing a pan-leaf in the presence of witnesses 
is still commonly practised; but what will be considered somewhat 
astonishing is the fact that this procedure is in vogue amongst even 
the Christians of those parts of India, with the consent of the mission¬ 
aries residing there. It need scarcely be said that this mode of separa¬ 
tion between a husband and a wife, belonging to a class to whom the 
Indian Divorce Act (IV. of 1869) applies, would not be recognized 
as legal by the Courts of the country; but the missionaries have 
been reluctantly led to adopt or sanction this course rather than see 
native Christian men and women cohabiting with persons to whom 
they have not been married. The expenses attending any proceed¬ 
ings taken under the Divorce Act%re so great, as to be far beyond 


•' ♦ Kasiram Kriparam v. TJaant Rao Haiichand, 1 Bor., p. 387. 

t Kasi Bhoolab v. Rattan Bace, 1 Bor., p. 410. 

I tlfasaahunker Ehooshal v. Mussnet Dootan and others (cited in " Morley’s 
Digest,” p. 289). 

§ Steele on “ The Laws and Customs of Hindu Castes in the Deccan,” p. 188. 
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the ineaiiB of these poor Christians, who probably earn no more 
than 3d. or 4d. a day. Thus, where a man has been deserted by his 
wife, or has been found unfaithful to him, he would either have to 
obtain a divorce through the regularly constituted Courts, which is 
altogether beyond his means, or simply get another woman to live 
with him to look after his house and children. In preference to this 
latter course, the missionaries, in some parts of the Santal country, 
sanction an arrangement of their own, which they call an ecclesias¬ 
tical marriage, or marriage of divorced parties, or of separated 
parties, according to the teachings of Christ.” Says one of these 
missionaries : “ When either of the parties are Church members, as 
has thus far been the case, the Church engages to accept this, and to 
regard the parties as truly man and wife, though not so in the eye 
of the law. I am aware that this course might lead to mischief 
in questions of property; but the class to which this refers are 
not likely to be troubled by any such questions. Jf it be objected 
that this course is irregular and injurious, my answer is that we 
have only to choose between this and cohabitation without any form 
or idea of marriage, which would, of course, es;clude the parties 
from our Christian communities.”* 

As regards, however, the austomary law prevailing in various 
parts of India, the English Courts discourage, as far as they can, 
an indiscriminate use of this right of divorce, aud refuse to 
recognize it as valid unless obtained with the consent of both 
parties. Thus, where a woman of the Sampoora caste of Brah¬ 
mins, amongst whom natra (remarriage) is allowed, had married 
again in the lifetime of the first husband, without his consent, the 
Courts declined to regard her as the lawful wife of the second hus- 
band.f And, again, where by a custom of the Talpakoli caste a 
woman was permitted to leave the husband to whom she had been 
first married, and to contract a second marriage with another man 
during the lifetime of the first, and without his consent, the 
Bombay High Court held such marriage to be invalid, as being 
entirely opposed to the spirit of the Hindu law; and also that it 
was “ void by reason of its taking place during the lifetime of such 
husband.”! 

In bringing to a conolusio® this article, want of space will not 
permit more than an ailusion to the fact that within recent years the 


* Indian Evangelical Review, April, 1881, p. 416. 

t Klinnkhor (widow of Rangbaer) v. Umashunker Ranchor, 10 Bom. H. C. 
Rep., p. 381. 

j Reg. 1 ). Karsau Goza, 2 Bom. H. C. Rep., p. 117. 
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Indian Legislatnre has passed a Divorce Act (XY. of 1865) applic¬ 
able to the Parsees, which is framed on nearly the same lines as the 
Indian Divorce Act (Christian), which latter Act has also been made 
operative as regards the Eeformed Hindus. See 17 of Act III. of 
1872. 

Auked NoiiDy. 

Lincoln’s Inn. 
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THE SEASON AND THE CEREALS. 

\From the Times.] 

Estimates of the crops in advance may be fallacious when venturing into 
elaborate details, yet reliable if limited to the general character of the harvest 
and the probable degree of productiveness, as compared with that of past years; 
and, naturally, the soundest view of the outturn of wheat, barley, and other com 
crops grown this year in the United Kingdom is to be gathered from the valua¬ 
tions of practised observers, collected over the widest available area, rather than 
from the limited personal survey of any single authority, however competent he 
may be. Hence conclusions drawn from the returns procured by the Agricultural 
Gazette and the Mark Lane Express early in the harvest period have always 
been found approximately near to the more accurate determinations arrived at 
later, after a considerable proportion of the produce has been- thrashed and sent 
to market; while it frequently happens that individuals who generalize from a 
restricted field of observation are compelled to amend their first estimates as 
erroneous. This year wo are furnished with three sets pf returns—namely, 
those of the two agricultural journals just mentioned, and those of M. B‘ 
Estienne. The latter comprise reports firom a large number of growers in 
aU the chief com districts of Great Britain; the Mark Lane Express has 
published returns from 363 correspondents in every county of England and 
Wales: and the Agricultural Gazette reports from 290 correspondents, in 
nearly aU the counties of England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. The estimate 
of M. Estienne is that the wheat crop of Great Britain is 10 per cent, below an 
average, barley 10 per cent, above an average, and oats 20 per cent, below an 
average. The Mark Lane Express summarizes the wheat crop as inferior to 
that of last year and much below an average; barley as above an average; and 
oats very much below. And the Agricultural Gazette, confirming this con¬ 
clusion, says that, while the “ under average " reports of wheat are as numerous 
as in 1880, they represent yields not so much below the average line; the whole 
effect being to bring the total nearer to a standard average crop than was the 
wheat of last year. Mr. James Caird infers from the detailed information that 
on two-thirds of the wheat land an average crop will be made up by fineness of 
quality, while on one-third, even with that aid, the deficiency will be at least 10 
per cent. Barley is the best crop of the year, but has not ripened equally; and 
oats are extremely deficient, especially in the southern counties. A time of rain, 
stopping harvest operations and seriously damaging all com in the field, has since 
lowered tbis apparently fair and just estimate. Mr. Caird expects our total 
wheat produce to reach about 9,600,000 quarters; M. Estienne puts the 
quantity at 10,000,000 quarters. The optimist of the season is Mr. H. Kains- 
Jackson, who, early in the present month, expressed his opinion that the wheat 
of the kingdom would yield an average of 80 bushels per acre, and the produc¬ 
tion exceed by 3,000,000 quarters thi poor crop of last year. This view, 
however, was subject to our Living a reasonably fair month for in-gathering. 

A consideration of the general law of wheat production in Britain—namely, 
ibat the yield is proportional to the summer temperature, with the modifying 
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conditions of rainfall, prevalence of cloud, character of the weather at blossom¬ 
ing time and during harvest, and the state of growth of the plant at the com¬ 
mencement of the summer—would be enough of itself to preclude any estimate 
of tills year's wljeat crop as a full average, even though the general inference as 
to deficient quantity is partly counterbalanced by boldness of the graini This 
governing influence of a high or low thermometer is established by the observa¬ 
tions of many years, as may be seen from the table {page 674), giving the number 
of degrees of mean temperature above or below tlie average for the two principal 
months of filling or ripening the wheat-ear during a series of years ending in 
1641, and including some years in the last century which were remarkable for 
cereal abundance or deficiency. The character of the crop, and remarks as to 
circumstances which varied or intensified the effect of temperature, appear in 
the last column. 

It will be seen that the eight years of temperature above an average—^that is, 
1776, 1779, 1818, 1822, 1825, 1826, 1834, and 1835—^had good harvests; while 
the nine years of temperature below an average—namely, 1789, 1792, 1795, 1799, 
1809, 1810, 1811, 1812, and 1816—were distinguished for inferior yields. The 
greatest wheat crops were in 1779, 1818, and 1826, when the temperature was 
from 2'3 to 4'3 degrees above the average. Similarly, the years of greatest 
deficiency were 1789,1796, 1799, 1810, 1812, and 1810, when the heat of July 
and August was 2’0 to 4 8 degrees under the average. In exceptional years a 
temperature about the average produced sometimes inferior, sometimes fair crops, 
according to other influences, as in 1791, with temperature 0‘5 degrees below, the 
harvest was good owing to the dryness of the season; and tn 1800 a temperature 
0'7 degrees above the average brought only a bad crop, because of the excessive 
rains. In those years for which we have not given the figures the general record 
as to the heat or coldness of the summer agrees with the plentiful or defective 
character of the harvest. 

For the last thirty-five years, ended 1880, we give in the next table the 
difference of the July and August mean temperature from the average of a 
hundred years, and also the excess or deficiency in the rainfall compared with 
a fifty years’ average :— , 


Tear. 

Mean Tompa> 
ature of J^y 
and Augt^. 
Difference 
from the 

average in 
degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Bftlnfall in July 
and August 
Di fference 
from the 

a^-eraga In 
inches. 

Above. 


Above. 

Below. 

1846 

2-8 

— 

1-88 

— 

1847 

■ 2-0 

— 

_ 

2-40 

1848 

B 

1-3 

2'19 


1649 


B 

— 

0'66 

1860 

B 



0-64 

1851 

0'6 


1-16 

B 

1862 

2-7 

B 

1-29 

H 

1853 

— 

1-4 

2-28 

B 

1854 


0-9 

— 

0 09 

1865 

0-5 


%06 



Character of the Wheat Crop. 


Over average. 

S Over average. Quality damaged by mildew and red? 
gum. 

Under average. Latter part of August was wet. 

i Over average. Nearly average temperature, 
with fine weather. 

Under average. Great losses by mildew. 

Average crop. Late harvest. 

I Under average. A very fine crop was ipjured by 
< excessive rains and high temperature together, 
( in two weeks of August, causing mildew. 

Very much under average. Excessive rainfall. 

! Average. Scanty rainfall. Some mildew and 
spronting. 

Under average. Beaten down by heavy rain in July. 
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Mean Tenywr- 
ature of July 

Rainfall in July 



and 

August. 

j and 

Angost. 



Difference 

Differonoo 


Year. 

from 

the 

from 

th% 

Ciiataotor of the IVheat Crop. 

average in 

average, in 


degrees 

inches. 



Fahrenheit. 


. 



Above. 

Below. 

Above. 

Below. 


1856 

0-5 

_ 

0-08 

_ 

Over average. Small rainfall. 

1857 



0-63 

0-69 

Much over aves&ge. Modenito rainfall, 
j Over average. The ])lant had snd’ered from un- 


B 


( usual drought in spring and summer, 
j Under aveiuge. Injured by too rapid ripening in 



1859 

1-8 

— 


0-93 

j July, and the heavy crops were much laid by 
storms. 

1860 

— 

4-6 

2-50 

— 

; Very much under average. Remarkably cold and 
rainy summer. 

1861 

0-3 

— 

— 

2-14 

Under average. The crop snftered from excessive 
thinness of plant. 

1862 

1863 

— 

2-6 

1-4 

— 

0-13 

1-70 

' Much under average. Storms beat down the 
crops before tbo grain was fully formed. 

! Much over average. Summer specially dry, with 



( bright sunshine at and after blooming time. 

1864 

— 

2-2 

-- 

2-86 

Much uuder average. 

1865 

— 

1-0 

2-31 

— 

1 Very much under average. Moderate boat, but 
j excessive rainfall. 

1866 

0-1 

— 

— 

0-07 

Under average. , 

1867 


0 0 

1-95 

— 

( Very much under average. Average beat; rain 
\ more than average. Thin plant. 

1868 

4-1 

— 

—* 

2-71 

Much over average. Very hot and dry summer. 

/ Under average. Inferior plant. Heat neutral- 
' ized by excessive cloud. The croiis storm- 

1869 


0-4 

— 

2-57 

1870 

0'7 



1-00 

/ broken and mildewed. 

. Over average. Very fine, sunny season j fine 

■ 


{ blooming time and hot harvest. 

( Under average j cold and wet July; crop heavily 




1871 

1-2 

D 

— 

0-52 

) laid by storms and mildewed. The August heat 
( was too lute. 






( Much under average. A defective plant; crop 

1872 

1-3 

B 

0-2 


■j severely injured by storms iu July. August 
( cold and cloudy. 

1 Mucli uuder average. Bad seed time, defective 

1 and sickly plant. Cold^ June, suddenly 

1873 

1-9 


01 

— 






[ changing to beat. Frosts at blooming time. 

1874 

1875 

1-3 


2-6 

0-9 

Over average. 

j Much under average. Cold July, with double the 



1 usual rainfall; but August warm, 
f Under avorag^e in quantity, but quality fine. The 

1 crop defective, owing to an nuprecedeiitcdly 
bud seed time, and excessive wet and cold iu 

1876 



3-6 

•— 


1-15 






1 Spring and early summer. Ears imperfectly 

1 filled, from late frosts. 

1877 


1-0 

0-3 


1 Much under average. Storms and heavy rainfall 



1 in part of July and August. 

( Over average; bat sudden beat in August, follow- 




1878 

1-2 

—. 

0-7 

— 

< ing a cold and wet June and July, caused im- 
' perfect setting of the our. 






Very much under average. Exceptionally low 

1879 


2-8 

4-0 


1 ineau temperature. Incessant rains, with un- 



1 precedentedly total fall. A disastrous harvest- 
, time. 









Under average. July tamperatnrQ 2 dog. below 

1830 . 

1-0 


0-2 


1 average, though not so cold as iu 1879, but a 

■ 


1 heavier fall of min. August tenipemture OjJ 
► deg. above average, and rainfall, 0*-5 iu. below. 
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In the thirty-five years, those of mean temperature above the average were 
marked by wheat crops correspondingly good, with exceptions which are 
explained by reference to the modifying causes stated under the head 
“^maiks.” And similtwly the years of low mean temperature in the July 
and August period brought inferior harvests, with exceptions in which the 
modifying influences were known and observable at the time of reaping or 
before it. 

The wheat crop of the present year began its summer period with a 
remarkably backward and thin plant. June brought a growing time, followed 
by cold. The intense day temperature in July, with extreme cold and even 
frosts at night, made the mean low excepting in one week; and all three weeks 
of August have been excessively low in temperature. The tliird week and later 
still have inflicted upon us the calamity of a thoroughly wet harvest for all but a 
few early districts. The figures for June, July, and August (down to the week 
ended the 22nd) appear in the following table, and are averaged for England and 
Wales &om the wdather statistics published daily. 


1881. 

Week ended 

Mean l^mpemture. Difference 
from the Average, in Degrees 
Eahrenheit. 

Bainfall. Differaice from tlie 
Average in lOtlis of an Inch. 


Above 

Below, 

More. 

Less. 

June 6. 

2 

... 

4 ' 


Juno 13 . 

— 

8 


2 

June 20 . 


2 

3 

— 

June 27 . 


3 


01-6 

July 4. 

— 

1 

— 

4 

July 11 .. 

— 

1 

3 


July 18 . 

3 

— 

— 

5 

July 25. 

— 

2 


3 

August 1... 

— 

4 

5 


A ugust 8. 

August 15 . 

' z 

oi 

6 

04 

1 

— 

August 22 . 

— 

4 ' 

1 5 



The mean temperature of July was below an average. In August, so far, it 
has been 3 degrees below the average, and the rains have been so excessive that 
in the week ended August 22nd the amount which fell was *50 per cent, more 
than an average; and by inference the wheat crop cannot but be deficient, 
though barley is good in quantity. If the estimates quoted at the opening of 
this article should have to be materially amended, it will be by subtraction, 
on account of the inclemency of the elements to which the farmers' property 
at this moment lies exposed. 


PEEIODICITT OF RAINY AND DRY YEARS, 

M. BE Pakville has published in the Journal des DibaU a paper on the tempera- 
twe of the present year, which at Paris has risen to a height exceeding aU pre¬ 
vious authentic records. On July 6th, at the Observatory in the Park of St 
Maur, the Centigrade thermometer registered 36'6 degrees, and on July 16th, 37‘8 
degrees. The highest temperatpe previously recorded during the present century 
was 36'7D degrees on July Slst 1803. Higher temperatures have been recorded. 
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but their authenticity has been questioned. Thus, Cassini has recorded 40 
degrees for August 17th, 1701; but it is believed that the true temperature Avas 
only 30'85 degrees. So, also, the temperatures set down by Messier of 39 
degrees in 1703, and 40 degrees in 1705, are attributed to errors of observation, 
and should be corrected to 30’0 and 37‘6 degrees respectively. M. de Parville 
passes on to ask whetlier the dryness of the present summer could have been 
foreseen, and he answers in the affirmative. Having referred to the influence of 
solar action on the atmo.sphere, he says : “ A very long series of observations 
has also shown that the moon, which passes every month from one hemisphere to 
the other, influences the direction of the great atmospheric currents. The 
changes in those currents, in consequence of the prevailing moisture or dryness, 
are intimately connected with the relative position for the time,being of the sun 
and moon. The distance of the moon from the equator—that is, the inclination 
of tlie moon’s path to the plane of the equator—varies every year, passing from 
a maximum to a mmlmam limit; and the meteorological character of a series of 
years appears to be mainly dependent upon the change of inclination when those 
extreme limits have been touched. Observations prove tliat the rainy years, the 
cold winters, and liot summers return periodically, and coincide with certain de¬ 
clinations of tlie moon. In our latitudes the rainy years occur when the moon's 
declination has touched its extreme limits of il(i, or 18 degrees respectively. 
Tliey arc separated from each otl.cr usually by periods of about three years and 
then six years. The following table traces backwards this connection between 
the rainy ycai-s and the moon’s declination;— 



Greatest declina¬ 


Greatest declina¬ 

Kainy 

tion of Moon. 

llainy 

tion of Moon. 

Year. 

Deg. 

Year. 

Deg. 

1879 

. 26 

1819 . 

... 28 

1876 

. 28 

1816 . 

26 

1872 

. 26 

1810 . 

... 18 

1866 

. 18 

1804 . 

26 

1859 

. 26 

1800 . 

28 

1850 

. 28 

1798 . 

26 

1853 

. 26 

1792 . 

18 

1845 

. 18 

1787 . 

20 

1836 

. 26 

1785 . 

28 

1828 

. 18 

1783 . 

26 

1821 

. 26 




The severe winters, as a rule, coincide, at least within a year, with the same 
declinations:—1879, 187.7, 1871, 1807, 1859, 18.77, 1853, 1840, 1837, 1835, 1830, 
18->9, 182a, 1819, 1818. 181.7, 1812, 1809, 1804, 1801, 1798, 1792, 1788, 1785. 
1782. The dry summers come naturally in the middle of the period which 
divides two W’ut years, thus—1874, 1809, 18(i3, 1857, 1854, 1849,»1842, 1832, 
1825. Applying the rule which thip experience suggests to tlie summer of 1881, 
wo find that the next wet year ought to coincide with Uie declination of 18 deg., 
therefore, with Die year 1884, as the last was 1879 with the declination of 20 deg. 
Consequently the dry summers should come about the middle of the intervening 
period between those two years—that is, they should be 1881 and 1882. It 
might, tlierefore, have boon foreseen that, beginning with 1880, we tvere proceed¬ 
ing towards a vmximmn of diyness.” 
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THE CRISIS IN EGYPT. 

Thbre seems a fair prospect of Egyptian affairs being tranquillised, for the time, 
without the two conti'olling Powers—Great Britain and Prance—being obliged 
either to laud troops, or to adopt the still more questionable expedient of calling 
for a military occupation by the forces of the Sultan. Strong and apparently 
well-founded suspicions of the Porte’s complicity in the revolution, strengthen the 
obvious objections to the employment of Ottoman forces, or to any formal invoca¬ 
tion of the Sultan’s suzerainty. The settlement that has been made under the 
influence of Sherif Pasha is evidently Only provisional, and regular government 
cannot be re-established until the Khedive is in a position to assert his lawful 
supremacy over the military conspirators who have set executive authority at de - 
fiance, and installed a now Ministry of their own choice. Great Britain and Prance 
combined will, of course, utilize the time thus gained for deliberation, so as to 
preclude the recurrence of Protorian anarchy, and to promote more progressive 
institutions. But might there not be called into existence, by the initiative of 
Liberal statesmanship in Paris ns well as in London, a combination for the con¬ 
trol and administrative reform of Egypt, more powerful, and, therefore, more 
peaceful, than even tliat of Great Britain and Prance '! We mean the concert of 
Europe. To our mind, the most hopeful and pleasing incident accompanying the 
Egyptian crisis—although it may not be so.well founded as we could wish—has 
been the apparent interest in the question taken by the Government of Germany, 
as indicated in the semi-otUcial journals of Berlm. Prench j)opular jealousy, 
and Prench oillcialism of the commonpliicc order, have been agitated and irritated 
at the notion of Prince Bismarck busying himself about Egypt. Several of our 
own Imperialistic, and would-be “ patriotic,” papers, also, have taken the alarm, 
and pronounce tlie reports us to the admission of Genuan counsels in Egyptian 
affairs, to bo “ most disquieting rumours.” They declare that it is much against 
our interest and our dignity that the Egyptian que.stion should be converted from 
an •Anglo-Prench into a European concern. This is exactly what we cannot see. 
We can see no reasonable objection whatever to thus extending the consultative 
circle; and wo can see very much to commend such a course. We can conceive 
no policy more pacifying, more conciliatory, and, we will add, more constructive 
than that of inviting not Germany only, but Italy and Spain, to join in a con¬ 
ference for a decisive settlement of the entire Egyptian question. 

We could understand, though we do not approve, a policy of exclusively 
British domination in Egypt, as recommended by Mr. E. V. Dicey, and more 
lately by Sir Julian Goldsmid, whetlier enforced by military occupatiou or not, 
and whether exercised by means of annexation or under the forms of a protec¬ 
torate. Such a policy was open to us during the eclipse of Prance, for some 
years after the war with Germany, and up to the Treaty of Berlin, shortly before 
which time Prince Bismarck is reported to have suggested some such course 
to Lord Beaconsfield, and to have promised it his “ moral ” support. It 
was declined, probably because Lord Beaconsfield hod then fixed his affections on 
Cyprus, and wished to make sure of it first. The attitude of the French and 
Italian representatives at the Berlin Conference proved that one such brilliant 
stroke was quite enough at a time, and reduced Lord Salisbury to the necessity 
of bargaining with Prance for divided control in Egypt, and even to acquiesce 
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in the French appropriation of Tunis. It was another instance of the utter 
incapacity of Lord Beaconsileld and Ins half-reluctant Lieutenant and successor, 
to master tlie details of business; to measure the means, or to count the cost of 
their rash schemes and enterprises, in Europe, in Afghanistan, and in South Africa. 
Just as the speeches and ^e circulars, the naval manoeuvres, the credit of six 
millions, the expenditure of that sum and of much more, the calling out of the 
Reserves, and the expedition of Sepoys to Malta and back again, ended in Bussia 
getting all she had ever claimed, and in the partition of Turkey being aggravated 
by the loss of Bosnia and Herzegovina; so our seeming triumph over France and 
aggrandisement as a Mediterranean Power, positively made the Queen a tributary 
vassal of the Porte in Cyprus, while earte hl^ineJie was given to France in Tiuus 
without that vassaldom, and equal partnership with ourselves in Egypt. Such 
were the real results of the pseudo-imperialistic demonstrations of the late 
Ministry. 

We could, as we have said, appreciate, witliout approving, a plan for exclusive 
domination in Egypt: as we could have appreciated, without approving, a w'ar 
with Russia for the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. But the policy of irritating, 
without intimidating or even impeding Russia, and of at once championing and 
abandoning the Porte, was as feminine as humiliating to the nation. Nor can we 
approve or appreciate in the least—though it may be tolerated as a temporary 
expedient—tlie dual conti-ol in Egypt. So long as tliat control continues to depend 
on the harmony and mutual forbearance of the French and English officials on 
the spot, while exposed to the intrigues of Constantinople and Cairo, there must 
be danger of complications and even of collision. More than once, there have 
been symptoms of divergence between the representatives of the two Powers. 
The intervention of France in Tunis, for which we are indebted to Lord Salisbury, 
and no otlier, and the threatened intervention in Tripoli, evidently put a strain 
on the Egyptian partnership. Two great and jealous Powers, exercising a divided 
control under any circumstances, and under critical contingencies that are easily 
conceivable, munt run the risk of being pushed into the attitude of open rivals, 
and even of antagonists. On the other hand, there would be little danger, we 
think, of a united European control splitting up into rival parties, or degenerating 
into a mass of disputants. Such a balanced and well-ordered control for Egyptian 
administration in general, and not merely for finance, appears to us to be 
what is required. What docs Great Britaiu want from Egypt, but simple security 
for uninterrupted passage through the Suez Canal ? And in what way could that 
be more surely placed beyond danger of disturbance, than by the concert of 
Europe, which would signify tui assurance of the neutrality of Egyptian soil ? 
It would, in our opinion, be a real triumph of Liberal statesmanship, if the 
Anglo-French control of Egypt could be converted into a European coalition for 
the same'objects. The “ disquieting rumours ” as to Prince Bismarck's desire to 
take a part in Egyptian affairs ore, we fear, too good to be true. That able and 
astute, but narrow, statesman has not liitherto shown himself apt to assume 
any external responsibilities not clearly and palpably conducive to German profit 
and advantage, if they seemed likely to involve the possibility of any demand on 
Germany either for coin or conscripts. The aim of our diplomacy slrould be to 
conviuce him that the majestic force of united Europe would extinguisli at once 
both rivalry and intrigue, and would make its every fiat respected without the 
expen^ture of eitlier gold or blood. Great Britain and France, as the Powers 
most Meetly interested, might well retain the burden, much lightened by tlm 
European coalition, of having to subdue, at their own cost, any local resistance, 
in the event of such a necessity arising. 
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THE rSENCH TREATY OP COMMERCE. 

TO IHI: KOITOB OF THE “ TIMES.” 

Sir,— The abrogation of the Treaty of Commerce with France would be much 
to be regretted, ihongh the policy which it initiated is doubtless liable to grave 
objection. In my “ History of British Commerce ” I remarked that the conclusion 
of such a treaty was a departdre from the right principle of independent action 
which marked Sir Robert Feel's legislation; that, on financial as well as com¬ 
mercial grounds, such independence was specially desirable; and that it seemed 
most unjust for France to demand equivalent concessions from England for the 
small modicum of reforms she was about to introduce, when for years she had 
been enjoying in England the advantages of her freer commercial tariff. Never¬ 
theless, the justifications for the conclusion of the treaty were reasonable and well 
founded. As was' said, let us once get the removal of the prohibitions of imports, 
and the diminution of those import duties which now disfigure the French tariff, 
and we shall have a large increase of trade between the two countries, certain to 
lead to further and greater reforms, and to the ultimate establishment of sound 
commercial principles on both sides of the Channel. And the results have more 
than verified such expectations. The commerce between France and the United 
Kingdom, within the last twenty years, has increased as follows:— 

Imports fiom E^orts to 

Years. Franco. France. Total Trade. 

£ £ £ 

1859 16,871,000 9,661,000 26,482,000 

1889 83,627.000 23,277,000 68,804,000 

1879 41,970,000 27,991,000 69,961,000 

Imports. 

Principal Articles. 

Articles of Food— 1860. 1880. 

Animals .No. 7,620 ... No. 8,151 

Batter .cwt. 99,020 ... cwt 531,649 

Eggs.gt.l00 1.364,050 ...gt.lOO 3.151,168 

Potatoes .owt 302,018* ... cwt. 1,792,674 

Sugar .cwt. 606,277 ... cwt. 1,701,714 

Spirits and Wine— 

Brandy .galls. 2,222,265 ... galls. 2,856,333 

Wine .gaUs. 2,445,151 ... galls. 6,996,314 

Manufactures — 

Artittcial Flowers. £ 113,018 ... £ 427,015 

Silk Manufactures . £ 2,273,430 ... £ 9,583,000 

Woollen Manufactures . £ 1,049,847 ... £ 8,165,000 

Gloves .pairs 5,224,248 ... pairs 18,277,472 

Exports. 

Principal Articles 

Materials for Manufacture— 1860. 1880. 

Coal. tons 1,652,018 ... tons 8,715,762 

Oottonyam . lbs. 533,981 ... Ibe. 4,964,600 

Linen yam. lbs. 672,685 ... lbs. 947,100 

Machinery. £ 171,020 ... £ 695,678 

Painters’ coloura.' £ 34,082 ... £ 98,267 

Manufactures— 

Cotton manufactures .yards 10,871,407 ... yards 66,330,400 

Linen manufactures ... ... yards 1,2^,379 ... yards 3,437,600 

Woollen manufactures ... ... yards 4,491,216 ... «ysids 68,986,360 

Earthenware .cwt. 7,877 ... owt. 103,794 

Caoutchouc manuliaetures ... £ 18,472 ... £ 168,612 

Hardware.cwt. 15,063 ... owt. 174,161 

Apparel ... £ 44,418 ... £ 161,086 


1861. 
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What can be more Batiefectory than these figures ? Evidently both countries 
have given much, more largely to one another of their produce and manufactnfes 
than they were wont to do previous to* the conclusion of the Treaty of Commerce, 
and. so far the object of the treaty has been fully attained. Why, then, disturb a 
policy so beneficial? Where are our French economists ? Are the successors of 
Horace Say, Michel Chevalier, and Wolotvski silent when economic questions of 
such supreme importance are being discussed, and the economic interests of the 
country imperilled ? Are the interests of the nation or the interests of a class to 
be paramount ? French manufacturers still think that the importation of foreign 
merchandize into France is only an intrusion into their own domain, and they 
count, if not upon proliibition, at least upon high duties for shutting it out 
altogetlier. But what is the effect of such a policy on the nation? It draws 
labour and capital from the most to the least profitable investment; it increases 
the cost of every commodity; it limits the choice of market; it restricts trade and 
shipping; it shuts out the thousand emplo}rments which trade brings in its train; 
in short, it impoverishes the people as a whole in order to benefit a class. Nor is 
a close privileged market of any real advantage to the manufacturers themselves, 
for in tire end they must share either in the prosperity or declensions of the 
whole nation. What is bad for the people cannot be good for themselves. 

In your leader on Friday you say that “ the end of the French Commercial 
Treaty will probably be the signal for a new protectionist outcry in the country.” 

I scarcely think that any man of sense will advocate the reversal of the free-trade 
policy—the policy of free imports of the principal articles of necessaries of life, of 
free imports of the raw materials of industry, aye, of free imports of manufactured 
goods also. Clearly, England wants all she can get from foreign countries. The 
more she imports, the more she exports. The richer she becomes, the more she 
requires and she is entitled to get from abroad. And if some countries will throw 
hindrances to the importation of British manufactures, surely the world is open 
for all she can make. To attempt any policy of restriction or proliibition as a 
measure of retaliation or of threatening, in order to compel other countries to 
adopt a more liberal poUcy, would be quite out of the question, as most illiberal 
and most dangerous. 

Having regard not only to the trade between England and France, but to the 
whole European trade, which is bound up with it, the abrogation of the Treaty of 
Commerce must be considered as a decided calamity. On the other hand, since 
the only justification for the same was the introduction of more freedom in the 
relations of commerce with France, clearly, unless such freedom is maintained to 
the full, the very raison d’etre for such a treaty disappears, and it will bo much 
better for both nations to recover tlieir independence of action. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, your obedient servant, 

Lkoxe LKvr. 

5, Crown Office Row, Temple, August :l. 
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HOME AND FOEEIGN AFFAIRS. 

Thk (lisRussions iu Parliament upon the Irish Land Bill are beariii" their 
foreseen and legitimate fruits. The landlord legislation of tlie past, both in 
England and Scotland, has been under a verdict of condemnation for years past, 
and is about to bo called up for judgment. At a numerously attended meeting of 
tile General Committee of the i'armers’ Alliance, held at Clement’s House a 
few days ago, Mr. James Howard, M.P.. in the chair, the following resolutions 
were adopted:— 

I. That owing to the prolonged depression in agriculture, followed by another disastrous 
harvest, the introduction of remedial measures into Parliament* is imperatively called for; 
and it is therefore resolved that a Land Bill for England and Bcotlanct should be at once pre¬ 
pared by a special committee of the Fanners' AIliunr.e. 

II. That a conference of members of the Alliance sliall be hel l during the first week in 
November, when the Bill prepared by the Committee shall be discussed ; and that the Chair¬ 
man in the meantime should ask the Prime Minister to receive a deputation. 

Ilf. The Committee, having carefully considered the present cry for “reciprocity” or 
“ fair trade,” desire to express tlie opinion that any concerted action between the farmers of 
the kingdom and those manufacturers who are seeking to revive protection would be most 
unwise upon the part of the farmers. The Committee believe that if It wore pns.sible by 
united eii'ort to reverse the national policy of free trade and to restore protection, the first 
interest to be sacrificed would bo that of agriculture; that if duties upon corn could be 
reimposed, they would be repealed at the first moment of difficulty, and this whichever party 
happened to be in power. The Committee cannot, therefore, but look upon the agitation for 
“ fair trade ” as a delmsion and a snare—a delusion because, while there is not the remotest 
chance of the nation listening to any proposal to tax its food, duties on farm produce, even if 
allowed, would not only be of no permanent benefit to the tenant-farmer, but would prove 
injurious to his interests by raising the price of foreign com now so largely required for stock 
feeding ; a snare, because the proposal is an expedient for keeping up rents and for staving 
off agricultural reforms, which are the only true remedies in the hands of Parliament or re¬ 
storing prosperity to the farming interest. 

IV. The Committee hereby express their sympathy with the farmers of Aberdeenshire in 
the efforts made to obtain a reduction of rents and a Land Bill for Scotland, and thank them 
far the spirited action they have taken at recent meetings. The Committee leam with pleasure 
that a branch of the Alliance is to be formed in Aberdeenshire. 

Dbastrous as the last four seasons have been to the farmer, the conviction is 
becoming general that it is not in a change of seasons, but in a change of laws, 
that the hope of a reviving and successful agriculture lies for this country. No 
one asks, no one desires, a revolution in the land system of the country. Those 
of our readers who would understand the merits of this question, and the nature of 
the changes that have long been imperative, would do well to study the late Mr. 
Joseph Kay’s “Free Trade in Land” (C. Kegan Paul and Oo., 1879). We have arrived 
at this pass, that the landlord is as vitally interested in tlie reforms which Mr. Kay 
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specifieB m tbe &mer, and the nation itself. We must carry these reforms, or 
see our t^cnlture destroyed, and with it onr commercial supremacy, for it is a 
delusion to suppose that the one would survive the other. 

In a letter to" the Timet, which we republish elsewhere, Professor Leone 
Levi shows how little reason there is for tbe French people to be dissatisfied with 
the results of the Commercial Treaty entered into with them by ourselves, under 
Mr. Cobden’s management, twenty-ono years ago. For ourselves, the objections to 
these engagements seem so important in principle, that we regret that the 
negotiations for the renewal of the Treaty, which had been suspended, are 
renewed. The French Government have agreed to the prolongation of the treaty 
for three montlis after the 8th of November next. We commend to our readers’ 
attention the admirable letters of Earl Grey on tliis subject, published in tlie 
Timet. The Manchetter Emminer thinks Lord Grey unjust when he says that 
aU we gained by the Treaty was ‘‘ ‘ a comparatively slight diminution of the duties 
charged upon some British goods imported into France.’ The change was any¬ 
thing but trifling. But to do full justice to the Treaty, we must remember that 
it had political as well as fiscal objects. Just before it was negotiated, the rela¬ 
tions of Franco and England were profoundly disturbed. One of our periodical 
invasion panics was in full swing. The Commercial Treaty brought the two coun¬ 
tries together. Warlike apprehensions vanished, and for twenty years there has 
been peace.” This is no-doubt true, and has its weight even now. We should be 
glad, however, we confess, if the Ministry saw its way to stand upon the simple 
principle of free trade with all nations. Onr Customs’ tariffs should be settled 
purely upon considerations of the fisc, other nations being left to follow our 
example or not, as they pleased, without being either coaxed or scolded to 
imitate it. 

While Sir Stafford Northcote takes care to stand aloof, in Parliament, from tlie 
absurdities of Mr. Ashmead Bartlett, he does not scruple to play the role of that 
gentleman when addressing a Sheffield mob, to whom he laments that the present 
Ministry has not “ the courage of Lord Beaconsfield ” in its pursuit of empire. 
The spread of education amongst our working men is rapidly entombing tactics of 
this order, with the dead past. The New York Herald, representative of the great 
working man’s Bepnblic across the Atlantic, may well be permitted to reply to t’ue 
affectation of the Consdhrative leader. “ There is nothing,” says the Herald, 
“ for which we are disposed to give Mr. Gladstone higher commendation than for 
his magnanimity and firmness towards Soiitli Africa. Mr. Gladstone has risen 
above all other considerations, and has recognized the justice of the claims of the 
Transvaal for independence. He has ended a humiliating and disgraceful war by 
conceding to this people their undoubted right to govern themselves. The act 
will be criticized in England, but it will be remembered by conscientious and 
civilized people throughout the world to the honour of the Minister who was bold 
enough to attempt it, and to the lustre of the Crown which he serves with so 
much genius and fortitude.” 

Were Sir Stafford Northcote sincere in professing to lament the want of spirit 
shown the present Government in the conduct of our foreign relations, we 
might remind him that it required for more courage—as the great American paper 
diiberns, though Sir Stafford Nortlicote canhot—for the Ministry to act justly in 
SoaQi Africa, tiian to persevere in the course of aggression and violence to wMdi 
^ late Government committed the nation. The man must be infiincere to the 
core who. professes to be in any doubt as to the judgment of other nations upon 
the course of the present Ministry both in Afghanistan and in South Africa. Sir 
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Stafford Northcote canaot point to any part of the civilized world to-day which 
does not recognize the moral greatness of that coarse, and contrast it with the oon- 
dnct of the late Ministry, to the disadvantage of the latter. No surer course could 
have been taken to rehabilitate the English people in the respect of mankind, than 
the total discredit into which the Jingo spirit has so rapidly fallen in our midst; 
and these unworthy efforts to revive it—not that it is believed to have been wise of 
■wholesome, but for “ party " purposes alone—^will injure the Conservative leaders 
fiir more than it will the great Minister whom they regard with so much jealousy 
and fear. We hear a great deal at times of the Conservative working man; 
he exists, as no doubt he does, he must find himself ill at ease with the great 
Trades’ Union Congress in London emphatically approving the course of the 
Ministry, and still more emphatically condemning the conduct of its predecessors 
botli at home and abroad. The Farmers' Alliance and the Trades' Unions reject 
tlie interested Conservative cry for “ protection ” at home and a spirited foreign 
policy abroad, and the programme ■will have to be changed before there is any 
chance of a Tory Ministry again assuming office. 

In the present crisis in Egypt, occasioned by the military rising at Cairo, the 
nation has good reason to congratulate itseK that the late Ministry has no longer 
the guidance of the nation. If anything is likely to disarm French jealousy of our 
action in Egypt, it is the fact that a Liberal Ministry is now in office in this 
country. There is no danger whatever of any quarrel with France concerning 
Egypt, but such as arises from that selfish desire of predominance, tlie disap¬ 
pearance of which from our poUoy abroad. Sir Stafford Northcote affects to lament. 
We should not tolerate the assertion of any such predominance on the part of 
France, and it is hard to see why France should be expected to acquiesce in the 
assertion of our own. Bight feeling and upright intention are all that is needed 
to surmount the difificulty that has arisen, by the joint action of the two Powers. 
Meanwhile, tlie French elections are over: the Bepublicans, or peace party, having 
beaten the Imperialists and Monarchists hopelessly, botli Bonapartism and 
Legitimacy may, happily for the world, be deemed extinct. All eyes, meanwhile, 
are fastened upon Gambetta. But France has had enough of Dictators, and if we 
understand M. Gambetta's character, none knows tliis better than he. 

The conduct of our relations with the Native Princes of India has been marked 
of late years by such utter unsorupulousness, that Pariiament would certainly 
put an end to it if it but knew the facts. But the India Office itself knows no¬ 
thing of them. Our relations with the Native Princes are guarded with the utmost 
jealousy from the knowledge not merely of Parliament, but of the very India 
Office itself, lest the Secretary of State should get to know what is going on. We 
speak after having ascertained the fact, when we say that the India Office has 
heard nothing whatever, and knows nothing whatever to tills hour, of the terms 
made with the Nizam, in 1873-4, for the abolition of the Southern Salt Line, and 
of the complete violation of those terms when our purpose was served, noticed by us 
elsewhere, any more than it does of the wide-spread resentment and d'safleotion 
created in the States of Central India and Bajpootana, by the injustice and oppres¬ 
sion ■with which they have been treated in the abolition of the Northern Salt Line. 
Altliough these negotiations are of the utmost importance, and have been actively 
going on for years past, ■until now almost settled, the India Office, which means 
H. M .’s Secretary of State for India, knows nothing whatever about them. Not a line, 
we are told, has ever been communicated to the India Office as to their iucep- 
tiou, nature, and progress. Commonly talked of in India, and notorious os was 
the fact of the wide-spread disaffection they had created, all knowledge of them 
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lias been kept from tlie Anglo-Indian public and, as we now learn, to our astonish¬ 
ment, from H.M.’s Secretary of State at the India Office itself. Now this inde¬ 
pendence of all control is what the Indian official perpetually assures the people 
of tliis country is essential to a wise and just administration of the affiiirs of our 
great Indian Empire. Parliamentary check or interference of any kind would be 
fatal, they tell ns. It would be to, introduce “ party” politics into the govern¬ 
ment of India; and so the safest thing to be done is, not to let Parliament know 
anytliing whatever about our administration that can be kept from its knowledge. 
The same audacious tactics are adopted towards the India Office and the Secretary 
of State himself, the pretence in tliis case being that India must be ruled from 
Oalnitta, or that forcing-house of crime, in the Hills, Simlali. To attempt to rule 
India from Downing Street, although it is practically to-day ns near India as 
Simlali, would be to subvert the empire. The result of this system is that our 
Indian officials administer what is practically a despotism tempered neither by 
epigrams nor by public opinion, and that is practically responsible to no power on 
earth whatever. The pretence was made, in 1870, of appointing a Press Commis¬ 
sioner with the Government of India to communicate freely to the nation, through 
the Anglo-Indian Press, what the purposes and course of the Government really 
were in its administration. But the whole tone and spirit of the administration 
have become so demoralized, that neither the real purposes ncr the action of the 
Government bear to be disclosed. This Press Commissionership became at once a 
mere organization for misleading the nation, and disseminating falsehoods of the 
Lytton stamp, that led it into the Afghan War. We applied, over and over again, 
to the Press Commissioner, before we left India in 187!), to inform ns what the 
Government was doing in the matter of these salt negotiations. From their 
nature, it was impossible, we thought, that tliere should b(! anything to conceal, 
and there omtht to have been notliing to conceal. We found out, at last, that the 
proceedings were of an order that did not admit of publication, and so they have 
been deliberately kept from the knowledge not only of Parliament and the nation, 
but from the Ministry itself. Lord Hartington has never seen a lino about them, 
any more tlian did Lord Cranbrook or Lord Salisbury before him. 

The lamentable famine in tlie North-west Provinces in 1878, was concealed 
from their knowledge precisely in the same way. Now. if this state of matters is 
to last, we should, for common safety-sake, be consistent, and instead of sup¬ 
pressing merely the Vernacular Press of India, we ought to gag the whole Indian 
Press in a body. Freedom of the Press is a dangerous absurdity, under a system 
of secret and irresponsible administration such ns to-day exists in India. There 
was hardly an English journal in India that did not accuse Thk Statesman 
of being un-English, because it saw and denounced the folly and wickedness of 
the course which the Government of India, with Lord Lytton at its head, was 
bent upon pursuing, after Sir Arthur Hobhouse and Sir Henry Norman left 
India. Tlie Anglo-Indian prophets prophesy falsely, and the priests, tlie official 
hierarchy, bear rule by their means, and the masses of our English people there, 
love to have it so. There is no public opinion amongst Englishmen in India, 
pure enough or powerful enough to hold tlie Government in check; and in this 
country the course of that Government is quite unloiown, even bj’ the Secretary 
of State himself. For tlie administration to do a wrong to a Native Prince, or 
Native Stete, is not half so bad in the eyes of most Englishmen in India as 
for the jotumaUst to expose and denounce the wrong. There are, of course, 
noble deceptions to this ignoble but too general attitude, amongst our country¬ 
men. Our missionaijes, chaplains, and educational officers, nearly all, to their 
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honour, are found amongst these exceptions, with some few • military men, and 
civilians both official and non-officiaL The system continues because there is 
no public opinion in India strong enough to break it down, and because in this 
country no one knows anything about it. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

If not always consistent with itself, the Bombay Gazette is entitled to the 
praise of being one of the most independent of the Anglo-Indian papers, and in 
its issue of (ith September it notices the charges made against Sir Richard 
Meade in our July number, as follows;— 

The EiUtor of Thk Statesman is no anonymous slanderer, and the passionate conviction 
that speaks in every line of his paper, suggests the welcome thought that he has allowed his 
zeal to get the better of his discretion. . . . But if Mr. Knight is no anonymous slanderer. 
Sir Richard Meade, on the other hand, is all that the Marquis of Hartington claimed for him 
—a very distinguished officer, hitherto of unblemished cliaraoter ; and it must be obvious 
that while the charges, if sustained, will undoubtedly affect Sir.Richard Meade personally, 
the gravamen of the indictment, in everything but the charge of personal corruption, which 
Jlr. ICnight ought not, in our opinion, to have referred to, if he was not prepared to vouch 
for it, or disclaim it, lies against the high officials from whom Sir Richard Meade took his 
orders. Sir Richard Meade must not bo permitted to be made the scapegoat of a policy 
which he did not initiate, and for which he cannot be held iiersonally responsible. With 
this proviso, wo confess wo think it for the pubiio interests that the charges against the 
Calcutta Foreign Office which underlie the whole of this article, should receive a full and open 
investigation. The Marquis of Hartington, in reply to the questfon put to him by Mr. 
Richard, stated that Sir Richard Meade, who was on the Continent, had informed him that 
with regard to the charges made against himself, he thought his proper course would be to 
place himself in the hands of the Government of India, desiring them to take such steps as 
they might think proper to ascertain what grounds there were for the imputations that had 
been made against him. , . . The line thus marked out for himself by Sir Richard Meade is, 
of course, from his point of view the proper one. . . . We have, however, excellent authority 
for stating that when the reference to the Government of India has been completed, the 
Secretary of State, whether that step may be recommended by the Indian Government or 
not, will permit or invite Sir Richard Meade to take the whole matter into a public court of 
justice, by bringing an action for libel against Mr. Knight. Every facility—including what 
sanction may be required for the issue of a commission to take evidence in Hyderabad itself 
—will be given to the two parties to the suit. We shall hope to find that Mr. Knight—as 
indeed he admits may be the case—has fallen unwittingly into error, and more e.specially in 
those ports of his statement of which Sir Richard Meade has most reason to complain. . . . 
But whatever the issue to Sir Richard Meade and Lord Lytton may be of the proceedings 
which are in contemplation, the public interests, whether of the Paramount Power or of the 
Hyderabad State, must be advantaged by a full disclosure of all the facts of this long, bitter, 
and most unfortunate controversy. 

We need liardly say that our determination to give publicity to the ohargen 
made against Sir Richard Meade, and to the rumours that are everywhere current 
in Hyderabad concerning his administration, was not arrived at without very 
great anxiety and long deliberation. Rightly or wrongly, and wc believe rightly, 
we resolved to present them in a shape that could not possibly be ignored 
by H.M.’s Secretary of State for India. One of the gravest of the charges, in 
onr own eyes, was our statement that, under Sir Richard Meade’s administration, 
tlie young Nizam had been utterly ruined, by the management of the Palace 
haying been handed over to the Ameer-i-Kabeer (Wikar-ool-Oomra), andbytlieen- 
ferced retirement of the Minister, Sir Solar Jung, from all influence and control 
in the administration of affairs. Let the reader now observe how some “ hanger- 
on ” or other at the Residency justifies every word we \vrote as to the fact of the 
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young Prince liaving been completely debauched under Sir Bichard Meade’s rule; 
and then note, fa^er,the attempt made in the following letter, published in the 
Bombay Gazette of SOth of August, to suggest that it is neither Sir Bichard 
Meade nor the Ameer that is to blame, but Sir Salar Jung! 

Htderabad, August 21.—His Highness the Nizam is now enjojring excellent health and 
strength, and is more lively than he has been for a long time past. 'Ihe weakness was owing, not 
to any feebleness of constitution, but to the want of careful supervision over His Highness’s 
domestic habits on the part of those to whosegusrdianship the young Nizam's mental, moral, and 
physical training was entrusted. In consequence of this neglect, and through the influence 
of evil associates, the youthful Prince had, unfortunately, acquired some dissipated habits. 
Free access to the Zenana and a penchant for the wine cup, in a lad of fifteen years of age, 
necessarily did great mischief to a constitution not naturally robust; and the result was, inch 
a change for the worse in the appearance of the young Nizam, that it was noticed by the late ■ 
Resident, Sir Richard Meade, and others at a public entertainment. The Resident made 
careful inquiry into the causes ol such physical deterioration, and having found them out, re¬ 
ported the matter to the Government of India, by whom it was brought to the notice of the 
Secretary of State. 

Such laxity of supervision on the part of H.H.'8 guardians was certainly vdthout excuse, 
and most reprehensible, wlTen it is remembered that besides their Excellencies Sir Salar Jung 
and the Ameer-i-Kabeer (who, I believe, are his chief guardians, the latter noble being also 
nearly related to H.H.), there is a very highly paid staff of Englishmen in the Oovemment 
employ who are retained for the special superintendence of His Highness's moral and 
physical training, as well as for his scholastic advancement. There are a Superintendent of 
Education on Bs. 8,000 a month, a tutor on Bs. 1,200, and a host of learned MoulvUt on 
high salaries; yet with such a staff of supervision, so great had been the laxness of all 
concerned, that had it not been for the prompt action taken by Sir Richard Meade so soon 
as the feeble condition of His Highness had come to his knowledge, it is not too much to 
say that H.H.’s health might soon have been so much shattered, that recovery would have been 
almost hopeless. Fortunately, Sir Richard dealt with the case very summarily ; he insisted 
on the young Nizam's immediate removal to a separate palace far removed from the Zenana, 
and saw that efiirient arrangements were made for the proper care and training of His 
Highness at his present residence, the “ Poorana Havailee.” The Oovemment having thns 
been aroused to a sense of their duty, bestirred themselves, and the male and female 
, servants who bad surreptitiously supplied the Prince with intoxicating liquors were sent 
away twenty-eight miles from Hyderabad, and imprisoned in the fortress of Boughere. 

To these salutary measures on the part of Sir Richard Meade must be attributed the 
wonderful change in His Highness’s health I have noted above. His Excellency the Minister 
relieved himself of some of the onus of the charge of laxness by throwing a portion of the 
responsibility upon the Co-Begent, the Ameer-i-Eabeer, who, it is stated, in times past, had 
more than once placed obstacles in the way of carrying out arrangements proposed by the 
Minister for the better training of His Highness. Had Lord Lytton still governed India, the 
severest notice would doubtless have been taken of the great injury done to the young Nizam 
by the gross laxness of his guardians. As matters stand, however, the Minister and all 
connected with H.H.’s training have been taught a lesson which, it is hoped, they will not 
readily forget. Both' the Marquis of Harrington and Lord Bipon have expressed to the 
Hyderabad Oovemment their grave displeasure at what has happened, and have fhrther observed 
that as the Minister and all concerned seem at last to have been arotued to the responsi¬ 
bilities of their duties in regard to the care of the young Prince, the Supreme Gtovernment 
would refrain fri>m inquiring too strictly into past neglects, but they gave a warning that any 
future derelicrion of duty would not be so easily overlooked. 

At tiie critical age of twelve years, Sir Blcliard Meade handed tlie Prince 
over, practically, to the Amcer-i-Kabeer, and woke up alarmed—when too 
late—to tlie knowledge of what he had accomplished. In their fixed determinar 
tion to punish Sir Salar Jung for his fidehty to tlie young Nizam’s interests, our 
officials have eommitted this terrible crime against tlie Nizam's subjects—that 
they have rained the young Prince who is to be their future ruler; aud the Uame 
is now hdd upon his tutors, and upon Sir Salar Jung. 
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No. XV.— August 1, 1881. 


Comspoiib^na. 

THE MAEQUIS OP HAETINGTON AT COOPEE’S HILL COLLEGE. 

TO THE EDIIOB OF “THE STATESMAN.” 

Sjh, —The speech delivered on July 39th at the Engineering College, Cooper's 
Hill, of which what seems a tolerably full report appeared in tlie chief daily 
papers of Satmrday, the 30th, is so interesting and important, that I crave to make 
a few comments thereon, it having been in the way of my duty to watch the 
Indian Public Works question for a much longer period than it Jias been under the 
cognizance of the noble Marquis himself. Nothing could be better expressed, or 
more tlioughtful in tone, than this address; it is to the practical conclusions and 
policy described in its latter half that I venture to take exception, and that most 
emphatically. “ Prudential and financial reasons have compelled the Govern¬ 
ment of India,” says his Lordship, “ to limit its own operations in this direction ” 
—that of the energetic prosecution of public works, more especially of railways. 
Now, the noble Marquis speaks with aU the authority of the present dominant 
advisers of the India Ofiice behind him; but I venture to submit, to men who are 
sufficiently conversant with the subject, these contrsuy propositions: 1. That the 
so-called “ prudential reasons ” are, though sincere and well-intentioned, little 
better than weak, timid, and short-sighted excuses, such as, in the conduct of other 
large business operations or trnsteeslnps, would be equivalent to loss of time and 
profit, waste of opportunities and resources. 2. That the “ financial reasons " are 
utterly wrong, and proceed on misapprehension and misconception—in a word, 
are “ penny wise and pound foolish ” to an enormous extent, and in a direction 
most miscMevous to India and its people. 

Pressure on your space forbids my here supporting these propositions— 
convictions gathered during many years' observation—with more than bald 
and meagre evidence. But sufficient proof can be supplied from his Lordship's 
own speech. Thus, for my No. 1, take his remark: " India requires extension of 
its public works, not only like other countries for the full development of its 
resources, but more than any other country, because on the MI development of 
its resources depends, to a very great extent, the protection of that vast country 
from tlie constantly recurring calamity of famine." 

Then, for my No. 2, take his Lordship’s own gratifying avowal, which I con¬ 
sider to be well within the mark; " I believe it can be satisfactorily established 
that all capital invested in Indian public works is now yielding a good return." 
Thus, I submit, one half of the India Office's false position on this vital question 
is disposed of involuntarily, but effectually, by the Secretary of State himself. 

II 
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There is apart from this branch of Uie subject, the profitable results of produc¬ 
tive works, one otlier and far wider financial consideration that tells heavily 
against the recent retrograde public works policy of the India Office. I allude to 
the open secret, that, by so largely restricting during tlie last seven or eight years 
its borrowing of the cheap funds of Europe for the prosecution of productive 
public works, the India Office has abnormally and enormously aggravated the 
exchange and silver difficulty, at which, nevertheless, it never ceases to groan. 
Proof of this proposition with references to other ends directly traceable to this 
erroneous course cannot be brought in here, but, in common with yourself 
and a few other writers, I have dealt with the whole subject elsewhere.* 

But it is only fair to the Marquis of Hartington to frankly look at the coun¬ 
terpart or other half of his arguments at Cooper’s Hill the other day. Briefly, it is 
tliat by as much as the Government of India witlidraws from the prosecution and 
direction of public works, by so much private capitalists may, and probably 7(011 
undertake them. His Lordship's expression is: “ There is no reason why that 
should not occur which has occ'urred in other countries, why private capital, 
private enterprise, and private energy should not step in,” &c., &c. Necessity of 
compressed expression compels me to make the blunt reply that “ there are many 
reasons why the exploitation of public works by private capitalists, without »uh- 
ddies or guarantees, are not likely ” to yield sufficiently remunerative return to 
induce capitalists to invest funds in such undertakings to an extent at all com¬ 
mensurate with those pressing necessities of India to which his Lordship so 
forcibly alluded. It is impossible to explain those reasons here; but the records 
of the India Office for the period, say, from 18C0 to 1866, when this problem was 
h<^fnlly, and, on the whole, fairly faced by the Government of India, will supply 
Ids Lordship with a “ hatful” of reasons why this renewed appeal to and dependence 
on the private capitalists and promoters of Europe is likely to result in failure, 
disappointment, and embarrassment to the Government of India itself. General 
R. L. Strachey, of the India Office, was present the other day at Cooper’s HDl, 
and that might be supposed to imply his approval, more or less pronounced, in favour 
of the new policy of appealing to European promoters and engineers for supplying 
the most urgent material want of India. But no one is better able than is that 
gallant and skilful Engineer officer to look up and produce that evidence against 
this course to which I have referred. He could show his Lordship what were the 
disastrous results of the great (Back Bay) “ Reclamation Company ” of Bombay, 
of the Orissa, and the Madras Irrigation Companies; to say nothing of the 
several well-designed but (as it proved) abortive tramway projects, promoted by 
Sir Macdonald Stephenson and supported by Sir William Denison, himself an 
able Engineer officer. Then there is the still later example of the Elphinstone 
Reclamation and Dock Company of Bombay, which, after doing well and to the 
utmost what could be done by private enterprise, had to be taken over by the 
Ch)vemment of India, and has since had to be completed under State control and 
heavy ‘financial assistance, and of which the fine but costly Prince’s Dock, and the 
purchase of all the other wharfage property in Bombay Island have been the 
outcome. 

True, we may be reminded that the Marquis of Hartington, with that sagacity 
which characterfres his public utterances, uses the esepression—“ step in to the 
asMtanee of the Indian Government in the development of public wfn4a Thia 
is a very dHferent proposition from the general conclusion to which his Lordsh^’s 

'* Be(|" She Pall in Silver and PebUo Wosks Pinsnoea Letter to the Marauis of Sails- 
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exposition of the India Office's present public works policy would tend. Take the 
necessities of India as regards railway, harbour, and irrigation works—the prac¬ 
tical urgent necessities—as represented by the figure 20; that “ assistance " from 
outside capitalists which his Lordship invokes cannot accomplish more than 
equal to 2 or 3. Even that moderate extent of assistance should, I fully 
admit, be encouraged and accepted on the most liberal terms compatible with the 
interests of the populations immediately affected by the operations of joint-stock 
companies, and with the financial obligations of the Government of India. But 
do not let the Britidi public be misled into the easy-going belief that this course 
can even approximately provide for that “ full development of India's resources” 
which, as the Secretary of State so justly remarked, “ India needs more thdn any 
other country," 

The only approach to argument suggested by the Secretary of State for the 
G(^emment of India now shrinking from one of the most obvious and pressbg of 
its vast obligations is thus concisely stated; “A Government Department may 
become too large, responsibilities even in undertaking beneficial works may be¬ 
come too heavy." To this reply can be given with similar conciseness thus: The 
Indian Public Works Department is only “ too large " because of that which is 
still the bane of Indian administration, undue centralization; and the cost of its 
establishments could be largely reduced by the wise and fruitful method of liberally 
utilizing the indigenous capacity of the people of India in responsible positions 
as surveyors, builders, and engineers. As to public works finance becoming “ too 
heavy " for the Government of India, that is a mere bugbear, and a costly one. 
For the financial credit of that Government, when properly directed, is fully two 
per cent, better‘than of all private capitalists combined; and the practical recogni¬ 
tion of that fact involves an economy of millions on millions. In this direction 
Continental administrators are adopting a poUoy diametrically contrary to the 
mistimed and short-sighted doctrines of our present India Office financiers. 

Yours, &o., 

W. Mabtin Wood. 

Netting Hill, August OtA. 
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BDITOEIAL NOTES. 

We have delayed the issue of the present number of The Statesman that we 
might include therein the action taken in Parliament on the disclosures made in our 
last number as to Sir llichard Meade’s administration of affairs at Hyderabad, 
during the last four years. • 

Theue is always difficulty in getting interpellations made in the House on 
Indian subjects. The difficulty arises partly from the very slight interest taken 
in such subjects, and partly from the natural and wise reluctance of members to 
introduce to the notice of the House, matters on which they doubt if they are 
themselves thoroughly well informed. But there is another difficulty still. It 
has ever been tire tactics of the Indian official body to ignore criticisms upon 
their administration by the public press, and to discredit every movement in Par¬ 
liament of the same order by suggesting the suspicion that it may be safely attri¬ 
buted to interested motives. It matters not how notorious, in .well-informed 
quarters the wrong-doing may be, the stock official device is either to ignore tlie 
exposure altogether, or to attribute it to unworthy motives. It is time tliat these 
tactics were discredited; and we feel that we owe much to Mr. Richard and to 
Sir David Wedderbum, for the action taken by them in the House on the dis¬ 
closures made in oiu last issue as to the history of affairs at Hyderabad. 

Sia David WEDDEnnuiiN, Bart., moved, on the 0th inst, for the following 
Returns:— 

A return of all the amounts either in cash, or as annual revenues from territories, per¬ 
manently ceded or permanently or temporarily assigned to the British Government by the 
Hyderabad State, which have been received by the British authorities in India as considera¬ 
tion for the pay and maintenance of two separate hfilitary Forces for the service of that State, 
known respectively as the Hyderabad Subsiffiary Force and the Hyderabad Contingent' 

A return of tlie number of officers and men of all arms which constituted these two 
forces respectively, from year to year from their establishment, up to the latest date reaffily 
available.. 

A return of the active military services rendered by each force respectively to the Nizam 
is maintaining the internal tranquillity of the Hyderabad State, with the nature and dates 
of such active services, and the numerical strength of the bodies of men who took part 
therein. 

The return was unopposed. Mr. Richard gave noiioe, on the 8th inst., of the 
following questions 

Whether the attention of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India has bees called to 
an article in the July, number of The Statesman entitled “ The Beatltution of Berar,” and 
to the Bta*'ementB made in that article os to the conduct of the Bx-Britiah Besident at 
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Hyderabad, Sir Bidiard Meade, forcisg on the Nizam’s Minister, Sir Salar Jung, of one 
Wikar-ool-Oomra—an alleged enemy of that Minister and of the British Government-- 
as his colleague in the Begenoy; and whether the Government will state the reasons which 
dictated the appointment. 

Whether also the Secretary of State for India has perused Thk Statesman’s narrative in 
the same article, of the conduct of the said ex-British Resident in supporting alleged spolia¬ 
tions and violent proceedings of this man since his appointment, amounting to a state of civil 
war in the Nizam’s country. 

Whether Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India will cause a full enquiry to be 
instituted by independent persons into the facts alleged in the article. 


Bsplyinq to these questions on the 11th inst. tire Marquis of Hartington said 

It was impossible for him to give anything like a complete answer to the statements con¬ 
tained in the article which he had seen, and which related to a very complicated matter. . . . 
With regard to the specific point referred to in the question, the conduct of the ex-British 
Resident, Sir R. Meade, in the appointment of the Nawab Wikar-ool-Oomra as co-Regent 
with Salar Jung, that appointment was made, not by Sir R. Meade, but by the Government of 
India, whose proceedings were approved by the Secretary of State at the time. It was 
impossible for him to enter into an account of the reason of the appointment, which was 
the subject of a very full report, but he might briefly say that the main objeet was to 
adhere to the spirit of the arrangement which was come to in 1869, when it was dedded 
to associate with the Regent, who was a very distinguished representative of the official 
class at Hyderabad, a representative of the Hyderabad nobility. Whether what was done 
was done rightly or wrongly, it was done undoubtedly by Sir R. Meade, but not upon his 
responsibility, and he could not be held personally responsible for it. With regard to the 
alleged spoliations and violent proceedings of the Nawab Wikar-ool-Oomra since his appoint¬ 
ment, those allegations appeared to be made entirely on the foundation of a memorial which 
had been presented to the Indian Government by nephews of Wikar-ool-Oomra. He had 
never seen the memorial. It was, no doubt, in the possession of the Government of India, 
and the government of India would, if necessary, make a report upon it. 'fbe article con¬ 
tained imputations which were very grave on the character of the ex-British Resident, Sir R. 
Meade. It charged him in a manner scarcely disguised vrith misconduct and actual corrup¬ 
tion. Sir R. Meade was a very distinguished officer, and hitherto of unblemished character. 
He was at present on leave, and had practically retired from the Indian service. He was on 
the Continent, and this article ha4 only just reached him. He had heard from him on the 
subject. He said that many of the staloraents contained in the article were falsehoods, and 
that qthers were gross misrepresentations. With regard to the charges against himself, be 
said he thought his proper coarse would be to place himself in the hands of the Government 
of India, desiring them to take such steps as they might deem proper to ascertain what 
grounds there were for the imputations that had been made against him. He had accordingly 
addressed the Government of India. It would be highly improper for him (the Marquis of 
Hartington) to take any stops in the matter until be knew what the views of Ue Government 
of India on the subject were. 

In answer to some remarks by Sir G. Balfour, Lord Hartington added:— 

It was impossible to say whether any and what papers on the subject could be laid on the 
table. There were certainly a great number of papers. Some were of an extremely confi¬ 
dential character, and he had no hesitation in saying it would be impossible to lay them on 
the table. 

The reply, being necessarily provisional only, is perhaps aU we had a right to ex¬ 
pect from Lord Hartington at this stage of matters, and until he has communi 
cated with tlie Government of India on the subject. It is as well, however,, 
for ns to direct attention to the vicious circle in which every inquiry con¬ 
cerning our administration of India, is made to move. Charged with very grave 
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offiances before the English public and Parliament, Sir Bichard Meade “ pnts 
himsdf into the hands of the GoTomment of India, desiring them to take such 
Steps as thejr may deem proper to ascertain what grounds there are for the impu¬ 
tations made against him.” The Goremment of India meanwhile is heavily im- 
ishcated in many of the charges we have made against Sir Biohard Meade. Lord 
Hartington says truly that it was the Government of India and not Sir Bichard 
Meade who forced Wikar-ool-Oomra as co-Eegent upon Sir Salar Jung. Sir 
Bichard Meade was simply the too willing instrument of their immoral policy. 
It was the Government of India—Lord Lytton’s Foreign Office—that deter¬ 
mined to gag the Nizam’s minister, and directed Sir Bichard Meade to force the 
Ameer upon him. The Government of India is itself under the brand of the 
offence, and to suppose that it will condemn Sir Bichard Meade for the zeal 
with which he carried out his orders is of course preposterous. Observe 
again that “with regard to the alleged spoliations and violent proceedings of the 
Ameer,” Lord Hartington tells us that the Government of India is in possession 
Of a memorial upon the subject, and would if necessary make a report upon it.” 
It is because t^ Government of India has had that memorial before it 
for more than a year past, and has taken no notice of it whatever, that we 
resolved to bring it to the notice of Parliament. The spoliations and violent pro¬ 
ceedings of the man are notorious in India, and the connivance of the ex-Ecsident 
herein, and the silence of the Government of India upon the subject. And we 
are now told that, “ if necessary, the Government of India will report upon the 
memorial." We are obliged to reply that not a word from the Government of 
India on the subject, or upon any part of the charges preferred in our last article, 
can be trusted. Lord Hartington must necessarily make this appeal to the 
Government of India, but as that Grovemment is answerable for the general course 
of wrong-doing exposed in our last issue, Parliament will know what weight 
to attach to its representations when they come. We can do nothing more at 
present than point out that any attempt to rescue Sir Biohard Meade drom the 
charges we have made against him by assurances of the Government of India, in 
the usual stereotyped form, that “there is no ground for them,” will not be 
suooesslul; nor will Lord Hartington, we are convinced, himself accept them. 


Mb. 0’Donnbi.l asked the Secretary of State for India, a few days ego, whether it 
was the feet, as stated in The Statesman of the 1st July, that during the year 
1878-9 more than three millions sterling were paid from the revenues of India to 
persons not resident in India, as annuities and furlough pay; and whether the 
Government would take any steps to diminish this annual drain on the Indian 
taxpayers. The Marquis of Hartington is reported to have replied as follows:— 

The sam mentioned in the question wee accurate, but be must point out that, in tbe case 
of covenanted servants, a large portion of the pensions bad been paid by the persona who 
zMeived them in the shape of a percentage of 4 per cent, upon their incomes during the 
wlude period of their service. Tbe only way in which this charge could be hereafter reduced 
would be tbe farther employment in important positions of natives of India. Instructions 
hod been forwarded to the Gfovemment of India by the Home Oovemment impressing the 
importance of this npon them, and he had every reason to believe that those instructions were 
’being omied out. 

Iiord Hgiliagton made a perfectly true reply, and yet the answer illnstrafes 
Wny folN^ly wbat we complain as the sincere-insincere character of official 
iitateimeitts emanting from India. The reader will observe that it is a sum of 
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^,000,000 sterling a year that is in question, while the answer of Lord Harting- 
ton (an answer prepared, of conrse, for him by Indian officials, either at Simlah or 
in Downing Street) suggests that the vastness of the sum is to be accounted for 
by the feet that “ covenanted civilians ” in India are required to provide about 
half the amount of the pensions they draw upon retirement, by an annual tax of 
4 per cent, levied upon their incomes while they are in active service. The sug¬ 
gestion, therefore, is that a large part of the is,000,000 sterling a year consists 
simply of deferred pay, that was due to the covenanted civilian wliile he was 
serving actively in India. Lord Hartington states the fact, but the sugges¬ 
tion it is made to cover is utterly untrue. We have not the figures to guide us, 
but will assume that there are 300 covenanted civilians in receipt of the pension 
of £1,000 a year, and that they themselves wore required to provide £600 a year 
of the amount, by deductions from their pay while in active service in India. But 
the fact will account for no more than £150,000 out of the £.3,000,000, while it is 
put forward in a way to give a very different impression. Lord Hartington, of 
course, is not responsible for it: it is a characteristic of Indian official reports 
that they cannot be treated as conveying truthful impressions to the reader or 
hearer. 

Thebe is a directness and simplicity, however, about Lord Hartington’s speeches 
generally, concerning India, tliat make them refreshing reading to men wearied 
to death of the interpellations and orations of tlie Ashmead-Bartletts of the House. 
Parliament must tolerate, we suppose, as inevitable, the class ef speeches to which 
we refer; but if the morning papers were wise they would leave the task of report¬ 
ing them to Hansard. It is enough to understand once for all, that Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett chooses to believe every step of the advance of Bussia in Cen¬ 
tral Asia to be a curse, instead of a blessing, to the regions which she is believed 
by others to be redeeming from the kidnapper and the plunderer; and that the 
advance would have no attraction for her whatever but that each step brings her 
nearer to her ultimate destination, which Mr. Ashmead-Baxtlett believes to be 
India. Instead of worrying Lord Hartington and wearying the House with in¬ 
terpellations upon the subject, why does not Mr, Bartlett set about the conversion 
of Lord Salisbury to his own enlightened views? The Marquis would teU him 
perhaps to buy a bigger atlas than he has been using hitlierto. 

But Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett probably believes as little in the nightmare as Lord 
Salisbury himself. The whole object of his speech was to suggest that our retire¬ 
ment from Kandahar had led to the victory of Ayoob Khan, and that the defeat 
of Abdurrahman Khan showed the unwisdom of our withdrawal therefrom. 
Lord Hartington’s reply was as complete and simple, as a plain statement of the 
truth could make it:— 

We have never pledged ourselves or onr policy to the success or to ttie ability of Abdur¬ 
rahman Khan to overcome his rival. On the contrary, I remember perfectly well that in the 
observations that I made to the House in the debate I stated distinctly that the question of 
Us supremacy in Afghanistan could never be decided until there had been an appeal to arms, 
and that it was impossible to foretell what the result of that appeal would be. No doubt 
we have given some support to Abdurrahman Khan; but. If so, we have done nothing more 
than to discharge what we considered to be a debt to the people of Afghanistan rather than 
an aet in out own interests. We hara undoubtedly inflicted a very great injury and mischief 
an Afghanistan. We have destroyed whatever existed there in the form of Ooverament and 
we have replaced it by the state of anarchy in which It was before Shere All succeeded to the 
throuA That may have been necessary or it may not; but no doubt great Injury was tbar^y 
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done to the people of Afttbanistan. We decided that it was not necessary in the interest of 
England that we should permanently occupy and undertake the administration of Afghanistan. 
Having decided to retire from that country we considered that it was our duty to its people 
to give them, at all events, a chance of re-establishing for themselves settled Government. 
Whether we selected the b^t candidate or not, what was done was done not so much in our 
own interests as in discharge of a debt to the people of Afghanistan, and to give them the 
opportunity of restoring, if they thought dt, a settled Government, such as existed before we 
destroyed it. 

Our readers will remember that we insisted from the first upon the error made by 
Lord Lytton and the officials around him at Simlah, in inviting Abdurrahman 
Khan to ascend the musnud. There was no sufficient reason for deposing Yakoob 
Khan, and our withdrawal from Kabul should have been preceded by his 
reinstatement on his father’s throne. And this course would have been taken by 
the present Ministry, but that the Simlalr officials, who, with Lord Lytton, were the 
authors of the war, refused to undo the wrong they had committed. It is to these 
officials that Lord Hartington referred some months ago, when he declared the 
Ministry simply to have followed the advice of “ the highest authorities " in the 
elevation of Abdurrahman Khan. While the Home Government continues to 
pay tlie complete deference it does to the representations of these “ highest 
authorities concerning India, there will never be an end to these costly mistakes. 
It was well enough known in India, that Yakoob Khan was the only Chief in 
whose rule all parties jsrere likely to acquiesce. But had not Simlah pronounced 
his deposition, and made him a State prisoner at Mussorie! And what was the 
hope of establishing settled rule at Kabul, compared with the maintenance of 
men’s belief in the “ infallible officials ” of the Hills ? And so the fatal error was 
made. Lord Bipon bowing to the “ liighest authorities ” left him as a legacy by 
Lord Lytton. 

If the House of Commons were more deeply influenced by the religion of which 
its members make such vehement lip professions in excluding Mr. Brad- 
laugh, the speech of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, two months ago, on the motion 
for voting the thanks of the House to the officers and troops engaged 
in the Afghan War, would have emptied the House of half its numbers. 
We are glad that neither Mr. Bright nor Mr. Chamberlain sanctioned 
the vote by their presence, and that, in addition to the small minority 
who openly voted against the motion, many members on the Liberal side of the 
House refused to take part in the division. It is time that these votes were 
either put an end to for good, or reserved for those great occasions where the 
daring valour of tlie army has saved the nation from manifest peril, and invested 
the vote with the solemnity, earnestness, and enthusiasm awakened by a deliver¬ 
ance like that .of Waterloo. It was a contemptible and hollow farce that was 
played, in both Houses on the (ith of May. Instead of this Afghan War closing 
with a shower of honours, decorations, and pensions, its authors ought to have 
been impeached for the scandalous course of lying, by which they betrayed the 
nation into its guilt. The army did its duty, as English soldiers always do their 
d,aty, but as everyone knows, of fighting properly so called, there was none. 
There was hardly an action from beginning to end of the war that would even 
have been chronicled hi such contests as we have seen on the Continent in the 
last twenty yeai-s. It is to cover our army with ridicule, to glorify h and solemnly 
to tliank; it for such campaigns, while it stimulates the passion for such wars by 
the worst and meanest of human motives. 
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Stb Wiimn Eawson spoke with admirable truth and sense when he said:— 

The House was responsible for the soldier’s doings. He did his best, and generally went 
to fight for us in a wrong cause, for most of our causes in the last century had Iwen wrong. 
He did not always win, and then he did not get thanked. If we were to have thanks given 
to those great cdlnnianders for doing what were called brilliant deeds, let them have some 
censure passed on those who did deeds worthy of censure. If one thing was right the otlrer 
was right. His doctrine was that they all did their duty courageously, and fullilled their 
contract. We ought to fulfil our contract with them, and not make this invidious distinction 
of proposing thanks to those who happened to be lucky, and nothing to those who brought 
us into disaster and disgrace. It was better to assume that alt did their duty. Why were 
the forces to be singled out in this way for votes of thanks for doing their duty 'i 

Who does not feel that this is more just and reasonable than the hollow and 
ridiculous parade of the marchings and achievements of small bodies of troops, 
armed with aU the modern implements of war, to disperse the half-armed levies 
of Afghan tribes, whom no European army would count it any glory to encounter ? 
The speaker did well to remind the House that it had— 

declared by an almost unanimous vote that the Afghan War was a useless and unnecessary war. 
They were told that in that war more men were hanged than were shot; and it seemed to 
him that ware carried on in that way were not wars which the House should be asked to pass 
votes of thanks for. He protested against this military spirit, and did not see the glory of 
this destruction of our feilow-creatums. 

Sir Wilfrid must have the respect of all parties for this nnflincliing reminder of 
unpleasant truth. The speech has not been in vain. In writing thus, we have 
no intention whatever of making the soldier responsible in any way for the 
rectitude or otherwise of those who ordered him into the field. We protest only 
against the mischievous practice of indiscriminately glorifying the troops, for the 
discharge of their most ordinary duties, in the case of a great empire like this. 
The practice is thoroughly unhealthy. It makes the army impatient of inaction 
and in India is always potential war. Honours and rewards are prostituted to 
purely mischievous uses when distributed, as they have been in this war, in 
pursuance of a hollow and conventional routine that has nothiug whatever to 
recommend it, but is tlie direct parent of inestimable evils. The pensions with 
which the mulcted peasantry of India are now to be saddled for this abominable 
crime, should make every Englishman blush at their mention. If they were 
to be given at all, they should have been given by the Crown out of the 
English Treasury. Our professions as a nation of the Christian faith are engaged 
by such transactions, but our public men have got so accustomed to them as 
not even to feel tlieir shame. 


Wb placed before our readers in our last issue, a true liistory of the circum¬ 
stances under which the Calcutta Government seized the Berars from the Nizam in 
1883', with tlie provinces of Roichore and Nuldroog. The story has never before 
been told in this countr)'. Should it but awalcen tlio nation to the true character 
of our rule in India, our main purpose will have been accomplished. Our 
secondary purpose was to insist upon our responsibility as a people to see that 
rule refoi-med. There is but one way, we believe, to accomplish it, which is by 
insisting upon a formal reversal of the wrong that has been done. Wliilo Her 
Majesty’s Ministers permit the Government officials, who rule India from Cal¬ 
cutta, to conceal not only from Parliament, but from the Crown itself, the real 
character of their proceedings, in the despatches in which they profess to disclose 
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them, there will never be any reform. We are ruling India by an oligarchy that 
is nominally responsible to the Home Government, but in reality to no one. 
Calcutta officials do whatever they please. The art of concealing facts, and of 
evading the orders of the Homo Government, has been practised with such 
complete impunity and witli so much success, that the very last %ing an experi¬ 
enced official at Csdcutta would do, would he to set himself to obey orders. 
He is accustomed to give orders, not to obey them. And woe to the Prince or 
potentate who fails to recognize the fact. He may have any number of Secretaries 
of State with him, or political Mends in both Houses;—Calcutta never yields, 
never despairs. 


Th£ Hyderabad Contingent—in its insidious origin, and in its forced maintenance 
—is a fraud on the protected state, and a reproach on the Imperial power. If we 
rightly estimated the political value of moral mastery, we should see that the 
British Government reaps no more real advantage from that illegitimate Force 
than from the costly civil estabhsliment called the Berar Commission, through 
which its pay is provided. The Commandants and the Adjutants of the one, the 
Commissioners and the Assistants of the other, enjoy, it is to be hoped, their 
salaries and their savings, but the British Government gains nothing from all this 
expenditure, in comparison with what the Nizam’s Government loses. The 
restitution of Berar, and the removal of tlie Contingent, would bring a perceptible 
accession to Imperial influence and authority, not in Hyderabad only, but 
throughout the allied and protected states. It is in this direction that we should 
look for the cheap defence of the empire, not in that of the jobbery and the 
patronage, the overbearing intrigue and the supercilious subterfuges that have 
characterised for so many years the method of the Indian Foreign Office and of 
its provincial agency. 

It is almost beyond hope or reasonable expectation that unbiassed opinion 
or even unadulterated information as to these matters should be drawn through 
what are called the authorised channels. We need not look for self-depreciation, 
or a self-denying ordinance from the officials of the Berar Commission, from the 
officers of the Hyderabad Contingent, .from the Kesidency Staff, or from the 
Secretaries and Councillors of Calcutta. This is pre-eminently a problem—as is 
every first-class Indian problem—that can only be satisfactorily solved by an 
imperial statesman, free alike from local prejudices and from professional 
interests. Let him not be deterred by a few strange names and terms from 
relying on his own judgment; let him be well assured that human motives 
and social energies are much the same all the world over. Whatever questions 
he may ask, he should be prepared, after full consideration of all the replies he 
may receive, and of all the facts and arguments before him, to give his own 
answer^ and to give it with decision. 


Tbebg are two questions at present unanswered. The first is whether we can 
justly insist on the Hyderabad Contingent being maintained; the second is 
whether we can justly persist in holding the Berar provinces—in short, what 
pretext or excuse there is for trying to make the assignment perpetual that was 
erpressly declared to be only for a time ? The Nizam’s claim is really unanswer¬ 
able. Not even a plausible reply can be made to it. And if the Anglo-Indian 
(^cials are asked, “ Why, then, do you resist the restitution of these districts?” 
only one honest answer can be given to the question. “ We want salaries out of 
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the Nizam’s terenue for our Mends and fellow-countrymen.” But for the retro¬ 
gressive and obstructive influence of the Ameer-i-Kabeer, promoted and seconded 
by Sir fiiohard Meade's unaccountable partisansliip, tlie administration of the 
provinces under the Nizam's rule would be quite as good, and, even as it is, 
the population is quite as prosperous as under the complex and costly system of 
the Berar Commission. But the Bengal Civilians in the Calcutta Council and 
Secretariat, who work the executive machine, and who are constantly correspond¬ 
ing demi-offioially and privately, on the one side with the cliief provincial 
incumbents, and on the other with old Mends at the India Oflice, have the same 
objections to what would be, in their professional faith and creed, “losing Berar,” 
as their predecessors had in 1867 to “losing Mysore.” They have before them 
the very unpleasant prospect of losing a rich field of jobbery and patronage, and 
of their sons, their brothers, their nephews, and their sons-in-law, who arc now 
peacefully browsing therein, being turned adrift and making a run on pastures 
already overstocked. If ominous inquiries as to the restitution of Berar were to 
be made, it would be as hard for them to give an unprejudiced answer as it was 
for the officials in 1800, when they were pressed as to the restoration of Mysore. 
The Government of India protested vehemently at ■ that crisis against the 
Maharajah of Mysore being permitted to adopt a successor, and against any plan 
for restoring native rule, which, they said, “ would be tantamount to the collapse 
of order, and a rapid re'turu to the state of confusion, and of insecurity of life, 
honour, and property, from which in 1831 the people of Mysore were rescued.” *■ 
We have not lately heard any such inflammatory exaggeration^. No reasonable 
person, inside or outside the ofiicial ring, professes now to dread any such rapid 
catastrophe in Mysore, even under the administration of Mr. G. Eungacharloo. 
Nor has any well-informed person any real apprehension as to the administrative 
or political results of restoring Berar to the Nizam. But it is by no means incon¬ 
ceivable that a very imposing manifestation of public-spirited alarm and humane 
solicitude for the people of Berar, might be coiy ured up at a critical moment; and 
it is as well, therefore, that those for whose misguidance it would be devised 
should be reminded of previous manifestations of the same character, which have 
been invariably./dispersed to the four winds when brought to the test of practical 
experience. 

In the second of our former articles on the Bestitution of Berar we quoted the 
great authority of the late General Sir James Outram as to precautions ^t 
ought to be scrupulously observed at every Residency and Political Agency to 
prevent the suspicions and scandal regarding the corruption of English officials, 
which have undoubtedly from time to time prevailed in various parts of India.f 
*nie most important of Ontram’s warnings was directed against ^e appointment, 
promotion, or favourable notice of “ persons known or suspected to have been 
Corrupt.” He urged that “ all, whether Princes or their subjects, who dared to 
contemplate bribing British officials, must be considered hostile to the Govem- 
toent.” J We pointed out that, by the unjustifiable appointment to the highest place 
in the state of a person “found guilty ” of having “ contemplated bribing British- 
Officials," Sir Bichard M^ade, as Resident at Hyderabad, had roused that class of 
•u^icions, and created those very scandals that Sir James Outram combated aird 
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suppressed. We said tliat “ very bad rumours " and aspersions against 
British officers" were “ current in the streets of Hyderabad." We may add 
that so widely spread were these rumours and aspersions, that General A. W. 
Macintire, commanding the Subsidiary Force at Secunderabad, felt himself 
constrained, by his military seniority, to suggest to Major Euan Smith that, his 
name being freely mentioned in the mess-houses of the cantonment in discredit¬ 
able associauon with the afiairs of the Ameer-i-Kabeer, he ought to consult the 
Resident on the subject of tlieso defamatory reports, with a view to some vindica¬ 
tion of his character. Whether Sir Richard Meade was thereupon consulted by 
his Assistant, and whether any steps were taken to trace out and confute tlie 
stories in circulation, had not become known to the General, or the military circle 
of Secunderabad, when the connection of Major Euan Smith with the Residency 
was broken, off in July, 1879. He went away from Hyderabad on three months’ 
leave, and was then appointed Assistant-Resident at Muscat in the Persian Gulf. 
Until his departure, tlie Assistant had been under the Resident die chief arbitrator 
in all the coercive attempts at setdement during the spoliation of the Ameer's 
nephews. Subsequ^dy the whole burden of direct and detailed communication 
mth the Ameer-i-Kabeer in these matters was assumed by Sir Richard Meade 
himself. 

During the long and wearisome contest against “Khutput” in Bombay, 
which Colonel Outram, as Resident at Baroda, carried on at great personal risk 
and loss to himself, although with ultimate success, he brought no charge of cor¬ 
ruption against any British officer. But he showed that many officials in the 
Political Department, and in the Government of Bombay, had, by neglecting the 
most essentid precautions, and by unaccountably espousing the cause of corrupt 
persons, establislied a belief in dieir own corruptibility. And this is exactly our 
complaint against die course pursued and the practices permitted by Sir Richard 
Meade, as Resident at Hyderabad, from 1877 to 1881. He unaccountably espoused 
die cause of a corrupt person; he overlooked some very peculiar movements in 
members of his own family, and dius not merely neglected the most essential 
precautions, but invited scandal and provoked suspicion. 

It has ever seemed to us an unworthy feature of modern journalism that it never 
admits itself to have been mistaken. The journalist is just as fallible as his 
fellow-men; and once convinced diat he has erred, whether in the statement of 
fact or opinion, it is his duty, we think, to his readers and to morality to admit 
the error. We owe it then, we diink, to Mr. Forster to say frankly that we 
regret the strictures made upon him in tliis journal a few months ago, for his coer¬ 
cion policy. We admitted these strictures into our pages, not without misgivings at 
the time they were made; and we wish to withdraw them. The task wMch 
Mr. Forster consented to undertake in assuming the Secretaryship for Ireland, 
was So difficult and so invidious as to entitle him to the most generous and 
forbeai-ing criticism in its discharge, while the patience and temper with which 
he lias addressed himself to the thwkless and almost hopeless effort to solve the 
Irish difficulty, must sooner or later command general recognition. At all 
events we wish, for our own satisfaotiou, to withdraw the strictures made upon 
him in the March number of this Journal in connection with his task, and to 
say frankly tliat we regret they were ever made. Whether the Irish policy of 
the Ministry succeed or fail, few even of its opponents now doubt that it is 
inspired by honest and generous purpose. The two great measures in which iit 
has found expression, have been passed in the teeth of au Opposition, seldom 
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honest in its course, and often factious and unprincipled. The quiet persererance 
of the Ministry, and the moderation and temper they have preserved throughout 
have been full of instruction to younger men in the House. Let us hope that 
some early reform in its procedure will prevent a recurrence of the unedifying 
spectacles which the conduct of the “ Obstructives” has too often presented to 
the country during the debates. 


Though the Irish landlords as a class were os considerate towards tlieir tenants 
as their apologists declare them to be, the fact remains that under the existing 
laws, of which the landlords have been the framers, they possess an almost 
unlimited power of oppressing them, and of confiscating to themselves the fruits 
of their industry. It is idle to say that it is only a minority of the landlords 
who use these powers to the impoverisliment of the tenant and their own 
enrichment. It is sufficient to reply that no class ought to depend upon the 
mere forbearance of others in this way. There is but one remedy, namely, to 
deprive the landlord of the legal right which he possesses to do wrong. Iliose 
landlords who have abstained from exercising the powers which the existing law 
gives them, from a sense of its injustice, will lose nothing by being deprived of 
powers the unrighteous though strictly legal exercise of which by a minority 
necessitates this Bill. The framers of the Bill have no wish whatever to interfere 
witli the freedom of contract, for which so much admiration has suddenly been 
discovered in the Conservative ranks. It is because tlie tenant has no freedom 
in Ireland in his dealings with his landlord that legislation in his behalf is 
necessary. Let the details of the Bill be defective as they may, it is conceived' 
in the right spirit, and is animated by an honest desire to remedy evils that every¬ 
one acknowledges, and the reform of which, however attempted, must be 
hateful to Uie men whose selfish inconsiderateness has necessitated it. 


The question has ceased to be a mere dispute between landlord and tenant, and 
has become one of moment to all classes. The very bonds of society in Ireland 
axe dissolved by the passions which the contest has awakened, and every 
prudent man recognizes the necessity of Governmental interposition. The Bill 
makes no pretensions to be a reform of the Land Laws of the kingdom, and is 
addressed only to a particular evil which has been developed under these laws 
into a positive danger to the nation that can no longer be safely ignored. The 
ingenious Tory host who complain that their attitude is always misrepresentod, 
and that none desire reform so earnestly as they, can never of course reconcile 
themselves to so confused and complicated a measure as is proposed to them. 
It is reform in the abstract that they so ardently admire. The moment it takes 
practical shape, and the axe is laid at the root of selfish privileges, reform 
becomes a synomym for confiscation, and a cry is raised for compensating the 
landlord for the -withdrawal from him of powers conferred by himself upon himself 
in times of past ignorance and misrule. As dear Lord John of the laurels and 
lilies sings:— 

Iiet arts and commerce, law and learning die, 

But leave us still our old nobility. 

The younger manhood of the Md nobility are happily of a different spirit; and the 
Ministry find some of its. most eminent supporters in the class of nobles whom 
the Marquis of Hartington leads with so much‘true moral greatness. 
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Fbom the veiy nature of thing?, if we will but consider it, no legislation of this 
nature in former times can possibly be binding, either in morality or in common 
sense, upon the present generation of men. K the existing generation of 
men in any country, respect and give the force of present law to the dis¬ 
positions of past generations concerning the occupancy or enjoyment of the 
land, which laud belongs to them and to them only, that sanction can be 
given only upon the presumption, or in the belief, that it is for the welfare of 
existing generation that it is accorded. Such phrases, therefore, as “ the 
wisdom of our ancestors,” the “ rights of property,” or the “ sacred principles of 
the Constitution,” which are invoked for the maintenance of existing laws concern¬ 
ing the land, when those laws are seen to work harmfully to the present genera¬ 
tion, ore the outcome either of the ignorance or the self-interest of classes, or the 
mere flattery of their apologists. In the nature of things, each generation 
as it arises must possess the absolute right of determining for itself, what disposi¬ 
tions shall be made for the occupancy and cultivation of the soil. The State or 
Commonwealth of to-day has not only the absolute moral right to sweep away all 
such dispositions and regulations, by whomsoever made, concerning the occupancy 
and cultivation of the land, as are declared by the general intellect and conscience 
to be hurtful to the people, but is under the direct obligation of duty to do so. 
The right is paramount, absolute, and indefeasible; the duty of tlie living as 
opposed to the dead Legislature clear and binding. The living generation is to 
hold itself bound hand and foot, it seems, by the selfish laws of past and gone 
generations of men, whoso remains we “ toss about with spades, to give breadth 
to broccoli, or aid the vernal eruption of asparagus.” 

Ai’Pi.y these simple axioms to the Irish Land Bill, and the interminable discus¬ 
sions to which almost every line of it has been subjected. Has tlierc been a 
single proposal made by the Ministry, that has been at variance with the axioms 
we have laid down ? The Bill seriously curtails the powers of the landlord class, 
but this cannot be construed into “ confiscation,” unless it can be shown that the 
powers tliemselves vest in the landlord by natural and inherent right. Are we 
to-day to sustain, or to redress, the wrong-doing of previous generations? The 
very fact that what is plainly unjust has endured so long is an overwhelming 
argument against its further continuance, instead of being a plea for its toleration 
and endurance. We have been constantly reminded in the debates of the land¬ 
lords’ rights, but those rights are but the creation of laws devised by the landlord 
class themselves. After a century of political economy we have at last tlie pros¬ 
pect of a law being enacted, the pervading principle of which is that the landlord 
shall claim no share in the fruits of the cultivator’s toils. Still recognized as 
owner of the sqjl, the landlord is to be paid a fair .rent for the use of that soil as 
it comes into the cultivator’s hands. As there can be no high cultivation while 
the landlord has the power to evict the cultivator at will, he is deprived of the 
power—a power that he ought never to have conferred upon himself, and that he 
has been allowed to retain for too long. The measure is a great expression of 
wisdom and justice, and its passing into law will constitute an epoch in our 
history. What the economist has so long demanded from the cultivator, has at 
last been conferred upon him, and men will presently begin to wonder how it 
should so long have been withheld. 

It was with regret that we expressed our fear a month -or two ago, that Bre'si* 
dent Garfield's quarrel with Mr. Conkling was likely td prove prqju^cial to the 
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cause of Civil Service reform in America. It is very diffioidt to got a true insist 
into the domestic politics of the States; and we are glad to |ee that the President’s 
course seems to have commanded Ml approval on the paiH of the great body of 
earnest reformers in the country. Strong in the sympathies of a people roused to 
indignation and horror by the great crime of his attempted assassination, Presi¬ 
dent Garfield vrill, on his recovery, it maybe hoped, find himself strong enough to 
accomplish what he might otherwise have deemed it unwise even to attempt. 
Should this great and noble man succeed in purifying public life in the States 
from the corruption that now makes the best American citizens shun all connec¬ 
tion with it, his namq will go down to posterity vrith those of Washington and 
Lincoln as the founders of the great Republic that seems destined to overshadow 
half the globe in less than another half century of time. 

So far back as 1833 an Act of Parliament declared that the people of India were 
eligible for all offices, civil as well as military; and this declaration was empha¬ 
tically repeated in the Royal Proclamation of 1858, in wliich her Majesty was 
pleased to say that all her subjects, of whatever race or creed, were to be “ freely 
and impartially admitted to all offices the duties of which they may be qualified 
by their education, ability, and integrity duly to discharge.” Two or three 
years before this, the Covenanted Civil Service of (India was thrown open to 
general competition, but the examinations being held in London placed Indian 
candidates at a considerable disadvantage. A few Indian youths (not exceeding 
nine or ten altogether) succeeded from time to time in entering the service 
through the door of competition, but, unfortunately, about four years ago the 
Marquis'of Salisbury, then Secretary of State for India, reduced the maximum 
age for candidates from twenty-one to nineteen. The result of this alteration has 
been to place an insuperable obstacle in the way of Indian candidates, by making 
it necessary for them to come to this country at the early age of fifteen or sixteen, 
for the mere chance of passing a most difficult examination conducted in the 
English language, with which, at that age, they are necessarily very imperfectly 
acquainted. The change naturally caused considerable dissatisfaction in India, 
was protested against in public meetings, and petitions from all parts of the 
country have been presented to the House of Commons on the subject 
In July, 1879, her Majesty’sISovemment, in pursuance of an Act of Parliament 
passed in 1870, issued certain rules, witli a view to facilitate the admission of 
Indians of “ approved merit and ability ’’ to the public service. Observe the 
wording. The rules empowered the Government of India to frame a sclfeme 
whereby a certain number of appointments—not exceeding one-fifth of the total 
number annually made from this country—were to be made on the nomination of 
the local Governments, subject to the approval of the supreme Government. 
In accordance with these rules, a scheme was brought forward by Lord Lytton 
towards the end of 1879, which declared, contrary to the spirit of all previous 
declarations on the subject, that no person was to be appointed merely by reason of 
his " education, ability, and integrity;" but that the local Governments were to be 
guided in their selection, by considerations as to the birth and fismily connexions of 
the candidates. The new scheme has also given to the “ Native Civil Service,” as it 
is called, a distinctly lower status than that of the ordinary “ Covenanted Civil Ser¬ 
vice.” The scheme has but intensified the dissatis&otion which is felt in India in 
reference to the subject. It is regarded as a retrograde step, amounting practically 
to a revocation of the pledges which have been given to the people of India,.both by 
Majesty and by Parliament. The difficulty, it is believed, cannot be sati^ctoiily 
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solved by the creation of an inferior service, which scarcely differs, except in name, 
from the subordinate executive and judicial services to which Natives of India are 
ordinarily admitted. The reforms which the people demand are: 1st, That the 
maximum age for English and Indian candidates for the London competitions 
should be replaced at twenty-one; and, 2nd, That the rules [1879] under the 
Act of 1870 for the admission of Natives in India to the Covenanted Civil Service 
should be amended, so as to throw it open to Natives who have established a 
character for integrity and ability in the subordinate department of the service, as 
well as to those who have distinguished tliemselves in the e-xercise of the legal 
profession. 


In addition to these reforms, the time has, we believe, come when the Govern¬ 
ment should take some step towards giving to the people of India a voice in the 
administration of their own affairs. An experiment might be safely made in this 
direction by admitting elected representative members to the Supreme and Pro¬ 
vincial Legislative Councils, in a certain proportion to the nominated members. At 
present, each local Government nominates two or three N ative gentlemen to serve as 
members of the Council, but they are often officials, and, with few exceptions, are 
selected more on account of their rank and wealth than for their fitness or capacity- 
Although some of tliese gentlemen have from time to time rendered useful ser¬ 
vice to the State, it is obvious that so long ns tliey are nominated by the Govern¬ 
ment, however carefully the selection may be made, the Native membei's so ap¬ 
pointed cannot feel, or be credited with, that independence which it is essential 
they should enjoy, nor can their opinions possess the weight and authority of 
representatives elected by the people. There would be no difficulty, we think, in 
finding constituencies to which the privilege of sending representatives to ’serve in 
the Councils might be properly conceded. The presidency towns and other im¬ 
portant cities already possess the municipal francliise; and the electors, who 
evince a growing interest in the municipal elections, could not fail to cherish, and 
to exercise with wisdom, the higher privilege of selecting representatives to serve 
in the national councils of the Empire. The presidency towns, and such other towns 
in each presidency as possess the municipal franchise, might be empowered to 
send members to serve in the Legislative Council of the presidency to which they 
belong. The principle of representation should alsc^be extended to the Supreme 
Legislative Council, so that a proportion of its members may be the elected repre¬ 
sentatives of the different presidencies. A reform in tills direction would bring 
on enormous accession of strength to the Empire, as there would be a recognized 
means of ascertaining the real wants and opinions of the people, enabling the 
Government to secure for its measures the sanction and support of Native opinion 
in India. 


EKEATUM. 

We liave been requested to correct an error into which the shorthand writer 
had fallen when reporting the proceedings before the Attorney-General in 
Chambers, and which were printed in the July Number of this Magazine. It is 
there stated that Messrs. Newman, Dale, and Stratton were the Firm of Solicitors 
by whom Mr. Gorst, Q.C., was instructed; it should have been Messrs. Newman 
and Co., of Draper's Gardens, E.C. 
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CEYLON. 

A CONTRAST TO INDIA. 

The Island of Ceylon is in many respects a model colony, and is 
surpassed in prosperity and development by Java alone, among all 
tropical countries. Ceylon, like Great Britain, owes much to the 
“ silver streak ” which divides her from the neighbouring continent, 
and may congratulate herself upon enjoying political as well as 
geographical separation from India, Under British protection 
Ceylon is safe from external aggression j possessing a truly scientific 
frontier, her resources are not squandered in efforts to extend her 
territory, and so loyal and contented are the Natives that a few 
companies of Europeans are more than sufficient for the garrison of 
an island containing two and three quarter millions of inhabitants. 
A remarkable proof of the confidence felt by the Government in the 
peaceable and loyal disposition of the Ceylon people was recently 
exhibited when the island was almost denuded of its slender 
European garrison, during the struggle with the Transvaal Boers, 
who are kindred in blood to many of the Burgher population. 
But these very Burghers, far from being a cause of weakness or 
danger to the British Government, have been brought by generous 
and fair treatment into harmony with the ruling race. 

The entire military expenditure of Ceylon only amounts to 
£100,000, a figure calculated to arouse the envy and astonishment 
of Indian financiers and taxpayers. Similar feelings may be excited 
in India, by a consideration of the public works and public debt of 
Ceylon. The railways now open produce a large balance of recei|)ts 
over expenditure, and a sinking fund for debentures which will 
extinguish all debt on their account within a veiy few years. 

For railway extension, for harbour works, and for the water 
supply of Colombo, a debt has been sanctioned, the annual charge 
of which, for interest and sinking fund, will amount to a little 
more than £140,000, when, all the projected works are complete. 
This annual charge will then be the only burden upon the colony 
for general and municipal purposes, but the estimated receipts from 
these public works give a very large balance of prefit, and the past 
experience of Ceylon seems to justify a sanguine estimate. 

It thus appears that Ceylon is at present practically free from 
public debt, and possesses remunerative public works, construe ted 
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maiuly out of current revenue, all other expenditure having 
been met out of profits and receipts, which amount in the case of 
the Colombo and Kandy Eailway to something like 10 per cent, on 
the original outlay. 

Besides the public works above mentioned there are excellent 
roads throughout Ceylon, also canals, and tanks for irrigation, all 
made and maintained out of taxation, general and special. But the 
total taxation of Ceylon, including what is raised by municipalities, 
local boards, and village councils, does not amount to one million 
sterling, the balance of revenue being made up from land sales, 
railway and postal I’eceipts, &c. Under these prosperous and easy 
financial conditions it is not unreasonable that strong pressure, 
should be brought to bear upon the Ceylon Government in order to 
obtain still further railway extension and improved means of com¬ 
munication, but the demand on the part of European speculators, 
engineers, and contractors for the development of colonial resources 
is one that must generally be regarded with suspicion by those who 
are responsible for colonial finance. 

In India the system of mortgaging the public revenue to British 
capitalists, by a government guarantee of 5 per cent, upon the cost 
of constructing railways, has proved to be extravagant and unsatis¬ 
factory to all except the investors of capital, who have received good 
interest with excellent security at the expense of Indian taxpayers. 
Even in the self-governing colonies serious burdens have been placed 
upon the community by impatient attempts to develop prematurely 
the resources of the country, and stagnation rather than progress 
has frequently been the result. A costly and useless railroad, con¬ 
structed for political rather than commercial reasons, is less mischiev¬ 
ous indeed than a frontier war, but it may involve as heavy an outlay. 

The constitution .of Ceylon is that of a Crown colony, and the 
Governor is responsible only to the Secretary of State, although he 
is aided in his administration by an Executive as well as a Legisla¬ 
tive Council. The Executive Council consists of five high officials, 
besides the Governor, and the working of our colonial system is 
illustrated somewhat remarkably in the antecedents of the gentle¬ 
men who ’are the existing councillors. The Governor himself. Sir 
James R. Longden, K.C.M.G., held no less than fi,ve successive 
appointments as Governor in the West Indies, and was transferred* 
from British Guiana to Ceylon after fifteen years’ service in tropical 
Ateetica. The Colonial Secretary comes from the Straits Settle- 
n^ents, and the Queen’s Advocate has recently arrived from the 
.Ifibamus. The General commanding the troops is> of course, a 
tt^itary officer, and not an experienced administrator, and the same 
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may be said of tbe Auditor-General, who has been a Commissariat 
officer. The Treasurer is the only one of the six councillors who, 
before appointment, had any personal acquaintance with the affairs 
of Ceylon, and even his experience has been chiefly limited to the 
city of Colombo. With a Council so constituted it is astonishing 
that the administration of the colony should not have broken down, 
and it is quite reasonable that a demand should be made for reform 
of the Executive Council by the appointment of members thoroughly 
acquainted with the languages, customs, and wants of the Ceylon 
people. In the ranks of the Ceylon Civil Service, either in the 
judicial or revenue branch, such men can easily be found. 

The Legislative Council consists of sixteen members, only six 
of whom are unofficial, and the ten officials jinclude the six members 
of the Executive. The concurrence of non-official members is not 
necessary to the validity of any ordinance, which may become law 
even if all the unofficial seats are vacant. At present the six non¬ 
officials, all of whom are nominated by the Governor, may be re¬ 
garded as, to a certain extent, representative of the principal races 
and interests—three being Europeans, one Sinh'alese, one Tamil, 
and one “ Burgher" or Eurasian. It is evident, however, that 
the representation of the Natives is quite inadequate; and to in¬ 
crease the number of Asiatics in the Legislative Council would be a 
simple measure of justice, even if it be considered premature to 
introduce a more genuine mode of representation by means of 
popular election. As matters stand, each unofficial European 
M.L.C. may be said to have 2,200 constituents, while the Burgher 
has 15,500, the Tamil nearly 600,000, the Sinhalese more than 
1,800,000, and the numerous Mussulman inhabitants (nearly 200,000) 
have no representative at all. There can, indeed, be little doubt 
that in Ceylon some modified form of direct popular representation 
would work beneficially, and would render the Legislative Council 
a more useful and efficient machine of government. The Sinhalese 
are an intelligent race, and have already under British rule a 
certain amount of experience in self-government in municipalities, 
local boards, and village councils. The Burghers, who are person.s 
of European descent, chiefly Portuguese and Dutch, are well 
entitled to have a direct voice in making the laws under which 
they live, and the same may be said even more forcibly with 
respect to the non-official European residents, planters, &c., who 
bear a large share of the taxation.* 


• The financial diflaculties which render it bo desirable that the voice of the 
Indian taxpayer shonld be heard, do not indeed exist in Ceylon. The revenue 
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Many men .of wide Indian experience have recently given ex¬ 
pression to the opinion that the time has arrived for conceding to 
the people of India some modified form of political representaticm 
and self-governmeftt. But if this be true of India, or any portion 
of that empire, how much more is it true of Ceylon ? The island 
is prosperous and peaceable; it is peopled by various nationalities, 
living together in a state of amity, such as is rarely seen where 
great differences of race, language, and religion exist; there is a 
numerous community of Europeans independent of the Government, 
and there is, in the Burgher or Eurasian population, a valuable 
connecting link between the European and the Asiatic races. Since 
1834 a Legislative Council has existed in Ceylon, and the claims of 
the people to have a voice in legislation have been recognized by 
the concession of seats" in that Council to six unofficial members^, 
but being nominated by the Governor, not elected by the people, 
these six members are not truly representative. They have never¬ 
theless done much to give effect to public opinion in controlling 
expenditure and modifying legislation. 

During the time which has elapsed since the creation of the Legis¬ 
lative Council the progress of Ceylon has been most remarkable, 
and the contrast between the statistics of 1834 and 1875 is charac¬ 
teristic rather of the New World than of any country in Asia. In 
forty years the population more than doubled, the revenue increased 
more than fourfold, the tonnage of shipping increased more than 
fourteenfold, imports in the same proportion, and exports far more 
largely. While the number of scholars increased more than five¬ 
fold, the military garrison was reduced to little more than one- 
quarter of its former strength. A country which has thus ad¬ 
vanced within recent experience surely merits an extension of 
those political privileges, the first instalment of which was conceded 
when the Legislative Council was established. 

The change involved in the transference of Ceylon from the list 
of *' Crown ” colonies proper to that of “ Representative “ colonies 
would be by no means revolutionary. It is not now proposed to 
bestow upon Ceylon the privileges and risks of “Responsible" 
government, such as is possessed by the third and most important 
class of British Colonies in America, Australia, and elsewhere. The 


lias nearly quintupled within forty years, although various tares and monopolies 
have been abandoned, and the taxation only amounts to four rupees per head of 
the population. There is no land tax proper, but tithes are still levied upon 
graih, as under the Native rulers. There are no export duties, except a small 
one upon plumbago, and a royalty of Ils.200 upon every elephant. 
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present proposal is to place Cejlon in the intermediate class 
between these and the Crown Colonies, along with such countries 
as Natal, Barbadoes, and British Guiana, where a certain amount of 
popular control is exercised, through representatives, upon matters 
ef finance and legislation, while the Colonial OflSoe retains the 
power of appointing all executive officers, besides the exercise of a 
legislative veto. Even among the so-called “ Representative ” 
colonies, there exists a considerable amount of variety as to constitu¬ 
tional details, resulting from their various conditions, and the circum¬ 
stances under which they were originally acquired. British Guiana 
is doubtless the Representative colony which bears the closest 
analogy to Ceylon, having been acquired by the British from the 
Butch, and, being a tropical country, peopled by various coloured 
races, with a considerable European and half-caste element in the 
population. 

Possibly some useful hints as to the working of a limited form of 
popular representation in a country so circumstanced may be 
obtained from the case of British Guiana, but at any rate it 
famishes a precedent, and obviates in the case, of Ceylon the 
objection that such a constitutional reform would be a new and 
untried experiment. Just half a century ago, in a “ Report on 
Judicial Establishments and Procedure in Ceylon,” it was main¬ 
tained that “ the peculiar circumstances of Ceylon, both physical 
and moral, seem to point it out to the British Government as the 
fittest spot, in our Eastern dominions, in which to plant the germ 
of European civilization.” 

That germ has been planted, and is now springing up with 
considerable vigour, but the surrounding conditions are unfavour¬ 
able to its free development, and to ameliorate these conditions is 
the duty of British statesmen. In an article entitled “ An Oriental 
Crown Colony ripe for Representative Government” Mr. W. Dig by, 
writing four or five years ago in the Calcutta Review, sums up thus 
the complaints of Ceylon: “The interests of the island suffer 
grievously jfrom the necessity of referring everything to Downing 
Street, London, for decision. Pull justice is not done to the 
island, because those most acquainted with its wants are denied a 
proportionate share in its government.” 

The first of these complaints may be heard from any colony 
under the direct authority of the Colonial Office, but in the case of 
Ceylon it has been rendered more emphatic by the mode in which 
the patronage of that Office has been exercised of late years: 
outsiders have persistently been appointed to offices of the highest 
trust and emolument, while Ceylon Civil Servants have been dis- 
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sppoiiited as to the advancement naturally due after many ymtrs of 
local service and experience. In this way also the second complaint 
has been aggravate^) hut those best acquainted with the wants of 
Ceylon are the permanent inhabitants of Ceylon^ and through their 
representatives only can the Government ascertain those wants. 

Since the Ceylon Eifle Regiment was disbanded there has been 
no Native soldiery in Ceylon, unless a mere handful of Hindu 
gunners can be so considered, and the regular police now discharge 
most of the duties which formerly fell to the Ceylon Rifles, furnish¬ 
ing guards for prisons and escorts for treasure, and being instructed 
in military drill. The cost of this force, amounting to Rs. 630,000 for 
1,500 men, may therefore be to a certain extent regarded as military 
expenditure. It would probably be well if this fact were distinctly 
recognized, and if the regular police were divided into two separate 
bodies; one for the discharge of military duties, and the other for 
the detection and prevention of crime.* 

The Civil Service of Ceylon is on a somewhat different footing 
from that of India, and affords evidence that competent European 
ofllcials are willing to serve within the tropics at rates of salary far 
lower than those prevailing in the Indian Covenanted Civil Service. 
The number of European Civil servants in Ceylon is, however, very 
considerable in proportion to that of the people whom they govern. 

The Native headmen occupy positions of dignity and authority 
under Government, both in matters of revenue and of police, and 
the position of a Kandyan Ratemahatmaya resembles (on a humbler 
scale) that of a Javanese Native Regent. The general success of 
Ceylon administration, especially as regards economy, is due in a 
great measure to the association with the Government of the mtural 
chiefs of the people. The Dutch govern Java through the Native 
chiefs, controlled and supervised by European Residents and their 
assistants. The British govern India through high European ofiBcials 
directly, and the ranks of the Native subordinate ofiBcials are not 
recruited from the natural aristocracy of India, but from a lower 
bureaucratic class. In Ceylon, which has been a Dutch colony, the 
Dutch system has been to a certain extent pursued, and in this 
respect, as in many others, the island affords an example worthy of 
imitation to its less prosperous continental neighbour. 

The formal announcement has been recently made in the House 


♦ Offences against property are frequent in Ceylon, especially in the plant¬ 
ing districts. About 65,000 crimes and offences'are annucdly reported, and the 
anUntd'committals to g^l are about 10,000, but one-third of these are merely 
toxde&nlterB. 
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of Commons, that the Ecclesiastical Sabsidies will be discontinued 
in Ceylon. This is an act of disestabbshment and disendowment 
which will remove a grievous scandal, and famishes an excellent 
precedent for carrying out a similar policy in India. Hitherto all 
ideas of religious equality have been outraged in Ceylon by the 
payment, from the public exchequer, of the clergy who minister to 
the wealthiest section of the small Protestant community. Only 
10 per cent, of the total population are Christians, and of these 
nearly 80 per cent, are Roman Catholics. Again, the Wesleyans, 
Baptists, Congregationalists, &c., constitute a large proportion of 
the Protestants, and none of these denominations obtain any share 
of the Ecclesiastical Subsidies, all of which go to the Episcopalian 
clergy, excepting payments to a few Presbyterian chaplains. 

This seems like a redmtio ad absurdum of the notion of a State 
Church, when the community is taxed for the benefit of a religious 
sect numbering barely one per cent, of the population among its 
nominal adherents, and well able to affosd payment for its own 
spiritual wants. From this injustice and absurdity Ceylon will in 
future be free, and it may fairly be hoped that what is done in 
Ceylon to-day will be done in India to-morrow. 

As a Crown colony, Ceylon has become the most prosperous and 
progressive of the British possessions within the tropics, but a 
constitutional change seems now essential to her continued pros¬ 
perity and pi’ogress. The time has come for giving to the 
people of Ceylon a distinct voice in the administration of their 
own affairs, through their own elected representatives, and an 
opportunity is.now presented to the British Government for an act 
of paadent and farsighted statesmanship, the ultimate benefits of 
which would not be restricted to the shores of Ceylon. 


David WEDDEEJBDfiN.f 
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MONEY. 

Till-: OBLIGATIONS OP THE STATE IN CONNECTION 
THEREWITH. 

Thk distinction between “money” and every other instrument of 
payment, requires to bo kept prominently in mind in all discussions 
concerning the currency, while it seldom is so. Money is the 
instrument of payment recognized by the law, and is therefore called 
legal tender. Tho tendfer of everything else in payment of debts 
may be refused. It is the distinguishing character of “ money ” 
that no one can refuse to receive it in payment of a debt. Nothing 
will do in its place: Rothschild’s cheque on tho Bank of England is 
not money. But tho use of money has long been restricted in 
wealthy commercial nations to the payment of daily or weekly wages 
to the artizan and labouring classes, to the small daily purchases 
made by customers of i-etail shops, the payment of coaching or 
railway fares, taxes and rates, postage, telegraph, and bill stamps, 
weekly rates, pay of the soldiery, police, and servants. For all such 
payments in England, the sovereign or £5 note is the largest denomi¬ 
nation of money employed, the mass of such payments being made 
in the subsidiary or token coinage of silver and copper. 

For the settlement of the larger transactions in the country, 
instruments of credit only are employed, in the shape of cheques, 
bills of exchange, promissory notes, &c. Now, it is clearly the duty 
of the State, when enacting what shall be the money or legal tender 
of the community, to provide that money in such quantities as are 
requii’ed by the wants of tho people. A scarcity of either copper, 
silver, or gold money, in any community in which their use is 
required by law, is an act of tyranny on the part of the ruling 
authorities. The State, which prescribes what alone shall be legal 
tender, is bound to issue that tender in quantities sufficient for the 
work which it has to discharge. 

In prescribing that the gold sovereign shall be the legal tender 
of this country, silver the legal tender for amounts of less value than 
the sovereign, and copper for the subdivisions of the silver shilling. 
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the State is bound to coin and maintain in ciroulationj ample quan¬ 
tities of each denomination. The State in this country professes to 
allow the obligation, but timidly evades the open and direct 
acknowledgment of it. It admits practically that, whenever there is 
a manifest scarcity of either silver or copper coinage in the country, 
it is its duty at once to purchase silver and copper, and to coin them 
and throw them into circulation in such quantities as the public con¬ 
venience demands. 

The State practically, we say, admits that having prescribed cer¬ 
tain silver and copper coins as the only tender by which debts can be 
discharged, it is its duty to supply the nation with the quantity of 
silver and copper coins required for the purpose. 

Our statesmen admit the obligation, however, in a timid and 
evasive way only. Instead of directly and fearlessly avowing the 
obligation which the State is under, they offer to the State the bribe 
of a heavy profit upon the coinage to induce it to do its duty, instead 
of commanding it to do so by express law. 

But, the State is under the very same obligation with reference 
to the gold sovereign, or pound sterling of the country. Having 
prescribed that the pound sterling, or sovereign, shall bo the only 
legal tender for the discharge of debt in the country, the law 
should declare it to be the obligation of the State to see that the 
nation was at all times provided with sovereigns to the full extent of 
the public requirements thereof. 

Instead of this, our legislators have refused to face the obliga¬ 
tion, have pottered with it, and made an evasive compromise with 
the duty, by enacting that any one who pleases may convert gold 
bullion into gold coin or legal tender, the expense being borne by 
the State. Our statesmen have thus, from sheer timidity, or 
cowardice, evaded‘the State obligation, and thrust it upon the 
shoulders of the world, offering as a bribe, to test, assay, and c6in 
whatever gold bullion they may like to send us, without charge. 

Our legislation erroneously assumes that the bribe will be 
sufficient, not merely to attract gold to the country in sufficient 
quantities for all purposes of our home currency, but to heep it here. 
Here is the fatal delusion under which the whole school of Sir Eobert 
Peel labours. Their legislation assumes that the inducements offered 
by the bribe of testing, assaying, and coining gold without charge, 
would not only attract the metal in ample quantities to our shores, 
but would suffice to keep it here. Why should it ? When we have 
once conferred upon the bullion importer the service we Quixoti¬ 
cally offer him, what inducement is there for him to keep the gold 
here, when there is a more profitable demand for it abroad. We 
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have done for Mm all ie wanted, without ohai^. We have tested, 
assayed, and put the imperial stamp upon his gold for nothing; and 
whether it now remains with us, or goes abroad, is entirely a question 
of the urgency or otherwise of the foreign demand for the metal. 
The result is that the nation is sometimes flooded with gold—that is, 
with money or legal tender—in quantities for which there is no use 
whatever; while at others the whole mercantile body is thiHJwn into 
convulsions, and trade brought to a standstill by the disappearance 
of this gold, through the foreign drain upon it. 

Instead of the Legislature declaring it to be the first duty of the 
State itself, to see that the nation is provided at all times with such 
quantity of money or “ legal tender,”—be the commodity what it 
™ay> gold, silver, copper, or paper—as is required for the facile con¬ 
duct of the internal exchanges of the country, our legislators have 
refused to look the obligation in the face. They practically acknow¬ 
ledge it in the case of the subsidiaiy coinage, but evade its recogni-. 
tion in the case of gold, and attempt to get the obligation discharged 
by others, offering them as a bribe to coin, free of charge, whatever 
gold is offered for the purpose. They refuse to make it a matter of 
State discretion, counsel, and intelligence, what quantity of legal 
tender is required by the nation, lest they should perchance create 
more or less than is wanted, and prefer to leave the supply to be 
determined by a pure accident—namely, the urgency or otherwise 
of the demand for gold in other lands. No more cowardly or insane 
legislation could bo inscribed on the Statute Book of a civilized 
people. 

II. 

A vague undefined notion seems to be entertained that the State 
is under no obligation to supply the nation wifh money; that its 
duty is confined simply to the declaration of what shall be “ legal 
tender ” for the discharge of debts; and that it is the business of 
private persons to provide this “ legal tender ” in sufficient quantity 
for the wants of the nation. Erroneous and absurd as this notion is, 
it has got fast hold of the minds of English writers. Having- 
decreed what the standard of value shall be, in other words, the 
money or legal tender of the country, it is a State function and 
obligation of the most simple and direct order, to provide the nation 
■with this standard of value, in quantity sufficient for the work to be 
discharged thereby. The obligation is very reluctantly admitted in 
this country, even in the case of the subsidiary coinage. The 
Government -will allow the coinage both of silver and copper to 
remain ae restricted in amount, at times, as to oooasion great public 
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inoonveniencje, while any effort to prevent the abstraotion of the 
coinage from circulation for the melting-pot, or for export, is re¬ 
garded as an exploded tradition of the past. 

It is not ovir predecessors who were in error in this matter, but 
ourselves. The making and unmaking of the money or legal 
tender of a nation should be an act of State discretion, to be deter¬ 
mined intelligently, upon cause shown, for the increase or decrease 
of what is called the circulation of the country. The English law 
is an expression of the utmost fatuity throughout. Under it, the 
Government does venture to exercise a timid discretion as to 
the subsidiary coinage, and to levy a seignorage upon both silver 
and copper coin to prevent their abstraction from circulation. 
But in the case of gold it is positively afraid to assert any discretion 
whatever. The State itself will neither make nor unmake a pound 
sterling upon any consideration whatever, and at the same time 
insanely leaves it to all the world to increase or diminish the 
quantity of gold in circulation in the kingdom, at its pleasure. The 
thought that the State has any function to discharge in the 
increase or decrease of the legal tender of the kingdom, .beyond 
that of coining it without charge, never enters the minds of English 
statesmen. Our law proceeds upon the assumption that the State 
has nothing to dp with the quantity of money in circulation, and 
that, under wise legislation, the quantity will ever be determined 
by the quantity of gold bullion that may happen to be in the 
country. Under this system, were corn our standard of value 
instead of gold, the quantity of corn in the country would represent 
the quantity of legal tender therein, the value being sometimes 
GOs. a quarter, and sometimes 40s. This complete abnegation of 
the State of all responsibility for the maintenance of the standard, 
by guarding it against the market fluctuations of the commodity in 
which it is expressed, is the radical error of our whole legislation*’On 
the subject. The error was embodied in Sir Robert Peel’s famous 
definition of the pound sterling, as so many gi-ains of gold of a 
certain given weight and fineness. The definition was fatally 
defective, and was the embodiment of his whole error. The 
pound sterling is a certain quantity of gold of a given weight 
and fineness, but with the Queen’s image and superscription 
thereon; that image and superscription signifying that the gold 
on which it is impressed is gold at the normal price of the metal— 
namely, 77s. 9d. per ounce, and not gold at the casual market price 
sometimes of 70s. per ounce, and at others of 90s. Not the least 
precaution of any kind is taken under Sir Robert Peel’s legislation 
to prevent our gold coinage, in other words our standard, from 
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flaotuating in value incessantlv, while we have no means of deter¬ 
mining what the fluctuations are. We kipw that at times they 
are extreme, finding them palpably reflected in the prices of other 
commodities so aS to awaken even the dullest mind to the fact. 

That gold fluctuates in market value as all other commodities do, 
by the accidents of supply and demand, is admitted, while our 
statesmen and publicists assume that the fluctuations, in the case of 
gold, are so unimportant that we may safely ignore them. The 
magnitude of the error will probably never be generally discerned 
until the adoption of a wiser system reveals how important and 
how ruinous to trade are the fluctuations so lightly dealt with. 
The gold coinage, being our standard of value, ought to be placed 
out of the. reach of all market fluctuations in the value of the metal, 
precautions being taken to make the standard reflect steadily the 
normal or enduring price of the metal—say, 77s. 9d. per ounce—as 
opposed to the fluctuating market price, which vacillated during the 
early part of this century, as is well known, from 78s. to 110s. per 
ounce. If Sir Eobert Peel’s definition of the pound sterling is 
correct,.tho market pi’ice of gold has only to fall by some accident 
20 or 30 per cent, as that of silver has done in the last six years, for 
our standard of value, the pound sterling, to repi-esent 13s. to 16s. 
instead of 20s. This is precisely what has happened in India, while 
the Government in its indifference as to what becomes of that great 
empire, apathetically tolei-ates this state of matters. Does any one 
for a moment believe that if the sovereign had sunk in value from 
20s. to 15s. or 16s. since the year 1876, a legislative remedy would 
not have been found for so total a vitiation of the terms of every 
contract in the kingdom ? The profound error of Sir Robert Peel’s 
legislation would have forced itself upon the mind of everyone. His 
famous definition of “ the pound sterling ” as simply so many grains 
of gold bullion would have been flung to the winds, with the market 
price of the metal down to 60s. per ounce instead of 77s. 9d., and 
everyone would have discovered for himself, that the standard ” of 
value must necessarily be the normal or enduring price of the 
metal, as opposed to the market abberrations therefrom. The affairs 
of India being of no consequence whatever, her people are abandoned 
to a “ standard ” rupee of Is. 7id. What does it matter ? they are 
only Natives, and their interests are not of so much consequence as 
our own. 
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PURITY AND FREEDOM OF ELECTION: 

A RETROSPECT IN WESTMINSTER POLITICS. 


[Chiefly from the unpMished MSS. of Fiun'cis Pi,ace.3 


Aptee all these centuries of parliamentary government and free 
institutions, it may seem strange that a high-spirited and self- 
governing people like the English should, at this late period, be still 
in quest of purity and freedom of election. The inqpiries following 
upon recent election petitions have revealed a very debased political 
morality in certain constituencies, and have indicated grave sus¬ 
picions of wider corruption and lower depths not sounded. These 
cases are gross and palpable ; but there is a subtle form wherein the 
poison of bribery is almost universally administered without recog¬ 
nized breach of law or morality. The fatal result appears in 
restricted freedom of election. The time-honoured address to “ the 
free and independent electorsis certainly not on every occasion a 
purely conventional mode of speech. But it is too obvious to require 
argument that not more than an insignificant fraction of the House 
of Commons is elected by the really free and independent choice of 
the electors. The area of selection is extremely narrow; and &*,* 
selection is oftener determined by the candidate’s money-bags or 
rank, than by any more relevant qualifications. The grosser forms 
of influence may be repressed by legislative enactment; but every 
form of undue influence is very largely at the mercy of the more 
earnest men among the electors themselves. As soon as the con¬ 
stituencies awaken from the extraordinary hallucination that their 
representation costs them nothing, they will take a very decided 
step towards a fundamental reform. Already there is a dim recog¬ 
nition in some quarters, that landlords and other privileged persons 
aro not the most fitting champions to select for the redress of 
popular grievances. The following example of self-reliance and 
determination may help to strengthen the conviction that, if the 
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electors would be really free, they must strike the blow with their 
own hands. 

Francis Place, “the Eadical Tailor of Charing Cross,” from whose 
MSS. the present paper has been drawn up, is probably not even so 
much as a name, to the younger politicians of to-day. Yet Francis 
Place well deserves to be held in respectful and kindly remembrance 
by every Liberal, and especially by every advanced Liberal. For a 
long series of years he interested himself actively in all movements, 
political and social, that tended to the freedom and elevation of the 
masses. He professed uncompromising Eadical principles, and stood 
by them faithfully, through very much evil report. Many of the views 
that he upheld more than half a century ago, are no longer stig¬ 
matized with misleading and opprobrious names, but are accepted as 
commonplaces by the most timid of Whigs. For the rest, Place was 
fully prepared to adopt the most advanced Liberal progranvne of our 
time. The glimpse that is obtained of him here will convey some 
idea of his character, and may, perhaps, help to revive some part of 
his influence. There is no Liberal Association that is likely to be 
called upon to make head against such serious difficulties as the 
“Friends to Parliamentary Ecform” encountered in “the frauds 
and perjuries and all the old villanies of a Westminster election.” 
Nor is there one that may not bo expected to contain as good a 
Liberal and man of business as Place was, and, by standing fimly 
shoulder to shoulder, to achieve and maintain a success no less dis¬ 
tinguished than what is recorded below. 

. Up till 1803, Mr. Francis Place had devoted his energies exclu¬ 
sively to the conduct of his business, giving no heed whatever to 
the course of politics, or the opinions of political persons. He shut 
his shop duly at nine, and read till ho went to bed at twelve or later. 
“ In fact,” he says, “ I almost ceased to have any acquaintance with 
any person whatever.” 

About the middle of 1803; however, he “ became acquainted with 
his next door neighbour, Mr. Thomas, the butcher,” who was “ for 
some time almost the only man with whom he at all associated.” It 
was not till 1805, when his business was well established, that he 
permitted several respectable and well-judging men to come and 
gossip with him occasionally. They were, most of them, electors of 
Westminster. Mr. Thomas and one or two others of them, were 
members of the * Whig Club,’ and great admirers of Mr. Fox, Mr. 
Brskine; Mr. Sheridan, &c.” Place, on the contrary, “never had 
any respect for either Fox or Sheridan, and not much for Erskine.” 
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He “ yras satisfied that they were trading politicians, Tories out of 
place, who cared litt|| for the people fur&er than they could be 
made to promote them own interests, whether those interests were 
popular or pecuniary/’ His Whig friends “ maintained, that Fox 
and his partisans were all' good men and true,’ and, if an opportunity 
occurred, would redeem in the most perfect and complete way all 
the pledges they had ever given to the people.” But Place was 
confident that the sun would never rise on the day of such redemp¬ 
tion. 

By the end of January, 1806, the coalition ''between the Poxite 
Whigs and the Grenvilleite Tories ”—“ a second scandalous, not to 
say infamous, coalition ”—^justified the political foresight of Place, 
and furnished him with a congenial text to discourse from to his 
small knot of friends. "Meanwhile,” he says, "my opinions of 
these Whigs and Tories, and more especially of the conduct of the 
Whigs, were, of course, shown only to the few with whom I con¬ 
versed. I was wholly unknown in Westminster, and knew next to 
nothing of the electors.” Presently, however, there occurred an 
opportunity for him to extend his influence beyoijd his immediate 
associates. Mr. Fox accepted the office of Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, and a meeting of the electors of Westminster, with 
a view to his re-election, was held in Westminster Hall on the lOtli 
of February. Eulogiums would be freely lavished on the Whigs; 
and Place shrewdly suggested to his Whig friends that “ one of the 
resolutions should declare that the electors relied on the many 
promises made to them on the subject [of Parliamentary Reform], 
and that they trusted the great and important object would continue 
to receive the support of Mr. Fox and his friends.” This suggestion 
was put before Mr. Fox, through the agency of a common friend— 
" Mr. Wishart, the tobacconist, of Coventry Street, who was an old 
member of the Whig Club, and what is called a close friend of Mr. 
Fox ”—^but Mr. Fox did not at all like the idea that any allusion 
should be made to Parliamentary Reform at the meeting, "as a 
separate meeting could be held on the subject.” At the meeting, 
accordingly, the Whigs were glorified, and Mr. Fox was proposed; 
but no subsequent " separate meeting ” on Parliamentary Reform 
was held. On the 14th Mr. Fox was returned for Westminster 
without opposition. 

On the 13th of September, Mr. Fox died. "His death had been 
expected for some days, and nobody was therefore taken by sur¬ 
prise.” The Westminster wire-pullers had time to arrange their 
plans for the election of a successor. " There was at this time no 
public in Westminstter; the suffrages of the electors had long been 
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divided between the Whig and Tory factions, and it was reasonably 
concluded that any bold impudent rogue might turn the political 
circumstances to his own account. Two such, and a foolish lord, 
soon came forward to mock the silly electors, and to cheat them and 
one another." The two “bold impudent rogues” were Sheridan 
and Dennis O’Brien, “ both notorious profligates, as well morally as 
politically ” ; the “ foolish lord ” was Earl Percy. “ Thus,” says the 
insulted and indignant Place, “ there were to have been three candi¬ 
dates, neither of whom was worth the trouble of going to Covent 
Garden about at any time or for any purpose, much less to assist in 
making a member of Parliament of him.” There was roguery in 
the wind, and Place detected it with infallible scent. 

A meeting of the electors for the purpose of considering of a 
proper person to represent the City and Liberty of Westminster was 
called by an advertisement signed by twelve electors. The place of 
meeting was to be the Crown and Anchor Tavern, in the Strand, 
and the intention was to propose Sheridan, with whom the promoters 
of the meeting were in secret league. ITiere was a “ good” attend¬ 
ance, “ the Great Room being two-thirds filled.” Place was present, 
full of virtuous indignation “ at the roguery he understood was 
about to be transacted.” 

Wislxart, tlie old well-practised sycophant, was put into the chair, and, to 
the surprise of nearly all who were present, he, instead of proposing Sheridan as 
was expected and was intended by those who had assisted to call the meeting, 
of whom lie was one, suggested Earl Percy as the proper person. Dennis 
O’Brien, who had proposed liimself, in the hope of turning his own nomination 
to account, [and] had, it was reasonably believed, and as circumstances which 
soon transpired left no doubt, been bought off by the Duke of Northumberland, 
got up to take part against his friend Mr. Sheridan, which he would not have 
done without his consent and the consent of tliose who were called his friends, 
not to propose himself, as he had already done, but to set himself and Sheridan 
aside. ... A more barefaced piece of roguery and insult never was practised; 
it was seen through at once, and a great clamour ensued. . . . Sheridan 
eventually rose and declared, what everyone knew was a gross falsehood, that the 
fear of losing the good opinion of his friends at Stafford must induce liim to 
decline becoming a candidate for Westminster, and then fairly turned the 
electors over to Lord Percy. 

“Let the reader, if he can,” exclaims Place, in the fervour 
of honest disgust, “find in the proceedings of any but the 
Whigs such a system of shameless trickery.” A portion of 
the meeting, not instrueted beforehand in the devious course 
intended, appear to have sympathised with Place, for the nomi¬ 
nation ofdjord Percy was rejected by a large majority. A com¬ 
mittee was appointed to select a proper person, and the meeting 
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adjourned for a week, till September 2 7tb. The committee, However, 
“ did not wait until the meeting was held and then report to it, as 
an honest-committee would have done,” but “ took upon themselves 
to decide for the electors, and put Lord Percy in nomination three 
days before the meeting was held.” Naturally the meeting of 
September 27th “became exceedingly clamorous; it was justly 
offended, but it could do no more than show its resentment bj- 
making a noise. This answered the purpose’^ of Lord Percy’s sup¬ 
porters ; “ they knew well enough that no serious opposition could 
grow out of the tumult.” Mr. Curran was proposed, however, on 
the supposition that Sir Francis Burdett’s connection with Middlesex 
would prevent him frojii coming forward; and “ many independent 
and spirited men,” not brooking “ to bo basely tricked,” resolved 
“ to open a public subscription to defray the election expenses of 
either Sir Francis Burdett or Mr. Curran.” Resolutions were also 
passed rejecting Percy and censuring the committee for betrayal of 
trust; but “ the proceedings were all too late to effect any present 
purpose.” 

Had not Westminster been degraded to the lowest point, had not the 
electors submitted in the most do|picable way to the two political factions, such 
a scries of tricks, such scandalous and fraudulent conduct, such barefaced 
contempt of everything which was decent, could not have taken place—would 
not have been attempted. The contemplation of the mean and bast! roguery of 
public mon in the concerns of the people makes the heart sick. The time will 
come when men, in other respects honest and honourable, will cease to be 
atrocious rogues towards the public. 

I was a stranger wholly unknown; none seemed to have much confidence 
in themselves, none seemed willing to make business of the matter, and go to 
work in a straightforward determined way. All was abroad, and it was plain 
enough to me that nothing of any moment would be attempted. A committee was, 
however, appointed; it was necessarily a strange mixture of persons entertaining 
different opinions, having different views and different interests, and, worse than 
all, having no one man of business among tliem. Botli Mr. Curran and Sir 
Francis Burdett declined to stand. Curran was a trickster, and would have 
been a partisan of the coalition against his own constituents; there was no loss 
in not having him. Burdett would have stood up for the people against both 
factions. It would, however, as it regarded the electors, have been a point 
gained to have set up any man at tlieir own expense, and supported him by 
their own exertions, whetlier they succeeded, or not in carrying him into 
Parliament. 

“ On the 7th of October, Earl Percy was attended to the hustings 
by a considerable number of mean and hungry Whigs, and some 
despicable Tories. Whitbread, proposed, and Elliot ”—“ a brewer, 
a rank Tory, and Colonel of the Westminster Horse Volunteers 
seconded the nomination; and no other candidate appearing. Lord 
Percy was returned. 
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A scene of riot and blackguardism now took place in tbe demolition of the 
hustings, which had been unnecessarily put up as an emolument for the High 
Bailiff, and a treat to tlie ruffians who tore them to pieces, and as one among 
many contrivances to keep up the degradation of the electors. Bat the scan¬ 
dalous scene of destroying so large a building as the hustings was as nothing to 
tliat which immediately followed. “On the arrival of Lord Percy at Northum¬ 
berland House,” says the Whig sycophant, James Perry, in Morning Chronicle, 
“ Porter and bread and cheese was distributed among the populace with the moat 
liberal profusion,” and, of course, there was an abundance of gugsts ready to avail 
themselves of this “ hoapitalitg." What the notions of great men were respecting 
the people may be easily gatliered from this short narrative of proceedings in a 
single case. But thus it ever has been; keep the people as ignorant as you can, 
make them as brutal as possible, and you will never want excuses for coercing 
them; maJce them as base and keep them as base as you can, and you have the 
best possible security for bad government, the greatest obstacle to good govern¬ 
ment. It was thus the Whigs on all occasions sought to degrade the people; 
bribery, cajolery, riots of the most scandalous kind, producing even wanton wilful 
murder in the streets, wore countenanced by both factions. The meanest, most 
scandalous and infamous acts were constantly resorted to and practised by lead¬ 
ing public men. 

My indignation was greatly increased when I saw the servants of the Duke 
of Northumberland, in their showy dress liveries, throwing lumps of bread and 
cheese among the dense crowd of vagabonds they had collected together. To see 
these vagabonds catching at the lumps, shouting, swearing, fighting, and black¬ 
guarding in every possible way—women as well as men, all the vile wretches from 
the courts and alleys in St. Giles and Westminster, the Porridge Islands, and 
other miserable places—to see these people representing (it was said) the electors 
of Westminster was certainly the lowest possible step of degradation, except 
indeed, if it bo possible, to hear it said, as it was said, that “ the electors of West¬ 
minster had been treated by the bounty of the Duke.” Some who mingled in the 
mob were ashamed of the proceedings, and, as the mob pressed round the butts 
which contained tlio beer, suggested that the best way would be to knock in tlie 
heads as they stood up on end. This was done immediately. The heads were 
beaten in, and the coalheavers ladled the beer out with their long-tailed broad- 
brimmed hats; but, the mob pressing on, the butts were upset and the beer flowed 
along the gutters, from whence some made efforts to obtain it. It may be possible 
to imagine somctliing like the disgraceful scene, but it is not possible either to 
describe it or to excite in the reader the almost uncontrollable feelings of a 
spectator. 

I was not the only one who felt indignation; almost every man I knew was 
much offended with the whole of the proceedings, and witli all who were con¬ 
cerned in them. I therefore suggested the propriety of looking out for a proper 
person to represent Westminster, to open a subscription when such a person was 
found, and to persevere until he or someone else should be returned free from all 
expense to him. My mind was made up to watch circumstances, to take advan¬ 
tage of them, and never to desist until Westminster had, by returning one mem¬ 
ber in the way proposed, shown its power and importance, driven away the 
factions as far as was possible, and made the way dear to return both its members 
by the sole exertions of thedectors. 

I now enlarged my acquaintance among the electors, and constantly main¬ 
tained, not only that the people had the power to do themselves justice as electors. 
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bat that no more was necessary in the first instance than that a few man of 
business and spirit, no one of whom had any sinister interest, should act together 
and hold themselves ready for action when an opportunity offered. Many con¬ 
curred with me, but no one was willing to act. . . , It therefore appeared almost 
hopeless to expect that people would be found in Westminster willing to do their 
duty to themselves. I did not, however, despair, but took every opportunity that 
occurred to inculcate the necessity of an independent mode of tlunking, hoping 
that in time it might be turned to account. At tliis time Cobbott’s Register was 
in high repute, a,nd his remarks on passing subjects were eagerly looked for. In 
several letters addressed to the electors of Westminster, lie clearly pointed out 
their duty to them, and in his fourth letter he ably commented on the conduct of 
the Whigs, and reproached the electors with meanness and iguoranoo. The letter 
was much read and was very useful; it produced shame in many and a desire to 
do something on another occasion, but it did not remove from them the notion 
which long practice had confirmed, that a contested election could only be carried 
on by money—money in iramonse sums, and this prevented me from expecting 
that any extraordinary exertions would bo made by the electors for themselves at 
tlie expected General Eleetion. 

On the 25th October, 1806, Parliament was dissolved, and two 
days later Earl Percy took leave of the electors, knowing that he 
had no chance whatever of re-election. Sir Samuel Hood and Mr. 
James Pauli announced themselves as candidates. ^ Sheridan also 
was in the field. Meantime, Place stood aloof. 

On the 28th Sir Francis Burdett published his celebrated address to the 
freeholders of Middlesex, in which he said to tliem—“A double imposture is 
attempted to be passed on you. The watchword of one party is ‘ The best of 
Kings,’ the watchword of Uie other is ‘ The best of Patriots; ’ but neither of these 
parties will diescend to particulars and inform you what the ‘ best of Kings' and ‘ the 
best of Patriots ’ have already done or will do for you. What they have done for 
themselves we know and feel; what further they will do for us wo can only 
conjecture.” 

“ This gave great offence to both parties. Burdett was called a 
traitor, a miscreant, and everything indeed which implied infamy. 
He had lately been toasted at the Whig Club and at Sheridan's 
dinner as the wished-for representative for Middlesex, but now he 
had not only forfeited all claims to the countenance of the Whigs, 
but had incurred their inveterate hatred." On the 2nd of November 
Sir Francis nominated Mr. Pauli on the hustings. But Sir Samuel 
Hood came in at the top of the poll, with Sheridan second. Still, 
Mr. Pauli had many plumpers, and “ if each elector had had only one 
vote—and no elector ought to have more —Mr. Pauli would have 
been returned by a decided majority of electors.” This was 
very encouraging; “ it showed very plainly that there was a good 
public feeling and much independence among the electors, which 
under proper management might be turned to good account." 
Brides, “Pauli according to his means was wiBing to bribe and 
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hire ruffians/' but bis means were not large; and he had some men 
on his committee that put down their foot on those proceedings as 
far as they could. His cause also suffered from want of business 
management and organization. At this time Mr. Place “had 
never once spoken to ” Sir Francis Burdett. 

Mr. Pauli now got seriously involved in money matters, and his 
committee melted away. On April 27th, 1807, Parliament was dis¬ 
solved. 

The conduct of the Wliigs in taking office, and the manner in which they 
iiad behaved whilst in office, tended greatly to induce numbers of persons to 
distrust both parlies to an extent they never before were distrusted, and the 
reasons for this change in their opinions were so cogent that they were sure to 
retain their force, and, however slowly, yet not less certainly, to increase the 
number of those who v/cre not likely to rely on either party. This it was which 
laid tlie foundation of the successful resistance to both the parties in Westminster, 
and the decrease of tlrcir power everywhere. It has taken many years, however, 
to bring this feeling to its present state; it will take many more before the absurd 
notions which have been successfully taught %vill he wholly eradicated. 

Having learnt on Sunday that the dissolution was to take place 
next day, Place at once called a meeting of liis associates. “Wo 
concurred in opinion that by means of an active canvass and a 
systematic mode of proceeding we could carry an election for Sir 
Francis Burdett and Mr. Pauli at a comparatively small expense.” 
There were doubts, however, of the propriety of running Mr. Pauli 
with Sir Francis, owing to the “ disci’editablo tricks ” he had 
played them, as well as from his not being sufficiently known to 
them as a Parliamentary Reformer. For it was on this latter 
ground that “ wo wmre resolved to act, if we acted at all, because wo 
had objection to a man spending his fortune in election contests, and 
because we had hope that the electors would subscribe as much 
money as would pay the expenses of an election.” After discussion, 
it was resolved to adjourn till the afternoon of next day, Monday, 
and meantime ascertain the sentiments of Sir Francis on the 
subject. Place learnt from Pauli, who professed to know, that Sir 
Francis would stand along with Pauli if solicited by a numerously- 
signed requisition, and would be willing to take the cHair at a 
public meeting of the electors. Pauli was in favour of a dinner 
•meeting at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, which he thought 
“ would bo more likely to produce a right feeling among the electors, 
and enable them to appoint an efficient committee to conduct the 
election. He would (ho said) write to Sir Francis immediately and 
advertise the dinner.” It is too long a story to follow the windings 
of the negotiations that ended in the duel between Sir Francis and 
Pauli, the unauthorised use of Sir Francis’s name in the advertise- 
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ments announcing the dinner being the immediate cause of quarrel. 
Place roundly denounces Pauli as a “ liar and shuffler,” and records 
how he resolutely dropped all intercourse with Pauli from this time 
forward. 

The conduct of Mr. Pauli, and the conseciucaces to Sir Francis Burdett, 
filled my coadjutors with indignation. My resolve was taken, and I cominuui- 
caled it to tliem. I observed that Pauli’s contest for Westinhister was sujjposod 
to have cost Xfi,000; that, as tlicy knew, I had long felt indignant at the way 
in which Westminster had been disposed of by the Whig and Tory factious; 
that Pauli’s attempt had shown that a large number of the electors were really 
iiidepondeut men, who would follow the course tlrey thought right; that, spite 
of tile influence and corruption of both factions, and of the stupid prejudice which 
many still entertahied, that they were under particular influences when, in fact, 
there was no real influence operating on them; that, spite of the baseness of 
those who would take a bribe or permit the payment of their parish rates, spite 
of the many arts used to degrade the electors, and spite of all that could be done 
by the nobihty and gentry and men in ofiice to intimidate tradesmen and 
others, I would undertake to manage an election contest for Sir Francis Burdett 
without spending .£1,000; that, as Pauli had taken himself out of tlie way, we 
ought to attempt the return of Sir Francis. ^ 

We had a. long discussion, in which I put the matter in every form in my 
power. I offered to give up every other tiling, and attend wholly to the election till 
its close, if they would undertake to assist in carrying on of an election for him free 
from all expense and personal trouble to him. After some time Mr. Brooks and 
Mr. James Powell [a “ gentleman ” and “ member of the London Corresponding 
Society ”] agreed to give the whole of their time, and several others agreed to 
give a considerable portion of theirs. Summonses were immediately issued to 
some tliirty persons, who had been active at the last Middlesex and Westminster 
elections, to meet at six o’clock in the evening at the Shipi Tavern, Charing 
Cross. 

At tbo time appointed twenty persons responded to the sum¬ 
mons. Placo records the names and quality of them all, with the 
exception of but two or three. Only two of the whole company are , 
designated “gentleiben” (that is to say, “not tradesmen”). Mr. 
James Powell, already mentioned, and Mr. J. P, Harris, “a Berk¬ 
shire gentleman.” There is a Dr. Maclean—of course, “a gentle¬ 
man.” Besides Place himself there is another tailor; there is a 
mercer, a broker, a wine-merchant, a bootmaker, 'a shoemaker, a 
watchcase-maker, two curriers, and other tradesmen. Pour are 
specially mentioned as members of the London Corresponding 
Society. 

We were all of us obscure persons. Place goes on to explain, not one man of 
note among us, not one in any way known to the electors generally, as insigni¬ 
ficant a set of persons as could well have been collected together to undertake so 
important a public matter as a Westminster election against wealth and rank 
and name and influence. I again went over the topics I had urged in the 
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morning; said I would not only undertake the management, but also whatever 
might otherwise be necessary which others might dislike because it was dis¬ 
agreeable ; that,, as Mr. Brooks had allowed his name to appear in public as 
chairman and treasurer, no other 'name need be mentioned in any of our pro¬ 
ceedings which anyone desired should not appear; that wo could not be of 
any importance as individuals, and it was therefore incumbent on us to make 
the matter clear to the understandings of tlie electors, to call upon them to do 
their duty to themselves, and to leave display and exliibitions of consequence to 
others ; ^at, if we proceeded openly and acted honestly, failure, either from 
want of money or from the electors not coming forward to the poll, would be no 
disgrace to any of us. It was finally agreed to undertake an election for Sir 
Francis Burdett, and to carry it on as long as our money lasted, and if that 
failed us to Avithdraw from the contest. 

Fifty pounds was subscribed on the spot, and Messrs. Simpkin 
and Jackson, the landlords of the Crown and Anchor Tavern, 
promised the use of their great room, free of expense, for a public 
meeting at noon on the following Monday, the 4th of May. It was 
now Saturday when this resolution was come to. In the meantime 
the meeting was to be advertised in the Sunday and Monday papers, 
and 500 bills announcing it were to be posted on Sunday morning. 

On Sunday evening “ we again assembled, and were joined by Mr. William 
Frond and Mr. Joseph Clayton Jennings, the banister. I produced a plan I had 
with much care prepared for conducting the election. It was carefully discussed 
and adopted. Eesolutions to bo proposed at the General Meeting were also pre¬ 
pared, and we adjourned till eleven o’clock the next morning at the tavern. 

“We fully expected to bo assailed at the General Meeting. We knew tlie 
men opposed to ns, and Avere sure that Gibbons, the auctioneer, could send a 
niunber of such men as usually attend sales and take possession of men’s goods 
under executions, to make a riot; and this was done, but it was done with much 
care and judgment. As soon, therefore, as we entered the room, one of these 
men attached himself to each of us, and never left us. When any one of us 
attempted to address tlie audience, the man who had been planted for the pur¬ 
pose bawled out ‘ Pauli! Pauli!! Pauli!!! ’ and all the others joined in the cry, 
which was taken up again by others for fun or mischief, and thus the voice of the 
speaker was instantly drowned. I know no word so aa'cII calculated to confound 
an audience as the open sound ‘ Pauli!' An imprudent hint to unscrupulous 
obstructionists in public meetings. 

No' business was transacted, and the meeting broke up abruptly. 
Place and his friends, however, were too astute and determined to 
permit themselves to be bawled down in this fashion. They quietly 
retired to another room, which they had provided in anticipation of 
failure in the great room, and, having elected a fresh chairman pro¬ 
ceeded to business.' 

Several persons came into the room and joined us, to the amount altogether 
of filly-four. The resolutions which we had intended to propose to the public 
meeting were read and discussed, and voted one by one; a committee of as many 
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as would consent to serve was appointed, and the subscription was increased to 
i;84,; and with this sum to defray the expenses already incurred and those to be 
incurred, we forthwith determined to proceed to an election contest in a place 
where no candidate who had any chance of success had hitherto stood a contest 
at ^an expense of less than ^0,000, and where as much as ;£00,000 had been 
expended. , 

The first two resolutions, passed unanimously, expressed dissatis¬ 
faction with Mr. Pauli’s conduct and withdrew support from him, 
while they characterised the conduct of Sir Francis Burdett as “ frank, 
honest, and manly,” at the same time regretting that “ his valuable 
life should have been put to hazard when he stands almost alone 
the devoted and intrepid friend of humanity, of England, its people, 
and its laws.” The third resolution was " That Sir Francis Burdett, 
Bart., at this critical juncture, in withdrawing from Parliament in 
despair of the public cause from the general corruption and venality 
of the times, could not have recollected that, when to control bad go¬ 
vernment, and to guard the public liberty becomes difficult, the duty 
increases with the difficulty; and it is therefore more necessary, 
more urgent, and more important that we should r^cur to the old 
principles of English freedom, and call upon him to serve ns in 
Parliament, to correct the abuses of administration, and guard the 
constitution.” The fourth resolution was: “ That it would he to 
the immortal honour of the City of Westminster, and afford a great 
and glorious example to the electors of the United Kingdom, that they 
should return Sir Francis Burdett to Parliament, free from every 
sacrifice and expense to himself, upon independent princi^des, 
consonant to the genuine spirit of the constitution of England, ■which 
declares that election shall he free and without corruptionJ’ The 
committee was to sit daily at the Ship Tavern, Charing Cross. 

It was resolved that, excepting such statements as might be made to our 
• prejudice by Mr. Pauli and his friends, we would neither reply to any chai^ges 
made against us, nor attack anyone who might become a candidate, either in 
writing or printing or by speaking. That we would stand on the merits of our 
case and trust to the sense of the electors. 

A sufficiently innocent course, forsooth, in the view of the pro¬ 
fessional electioneering agent, but onfe that has succeeded frequently 
since then, and, indeed, the only course that is at once consonant 
with the dignity of the candidate and with the respect due to "free 
and independent ” electors. 

So very contemptible did we and our proceedings appear in tlio eyes of the 
Whigs at this time, that they merely laughed at us for what tliey considered 
childish imbeoil%. Not a single daily paper was on owr side; every one of them 
was opposed to ns. Whig and Tory equally despised us at. iind, and when they 
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found that onr proceedings were likely to be of some importance, they abused us 
in the vilest manner, accused us of committing the most scandalous actions, and 
imputed aU manner of evU conduct to us. We took no notice of them in any of 
our publications, hut went on with our business steadily and judiciously to the end. 

At first the Whig and Tory papers told the public that we never contem¬ 
plated going on witli an election, that all we meant was to disturb the public 
peace, to create riot and confusion, that We knew we had no chance whatever of 
success, and should soon disappear from the stage altogether. Wo had resolved 
that, as far as lay in our power, there should be no tumults, that there sliould be 
no treating, paying of poor’s rates, or compeUing people to vote; and we gave 
notice accordingly to tlie High Bailiff and the magistrates, and cautioned them to 
have the peace kept. 

“ Tlic coinmittco resolveS to sit permanently, and in the evening 
Mr. Lemaitre informed us that Mr. Horne Tooke would subscribe 
£100. The total amount of the subscription was now there¬ 
fore nearly £200. The election commenced on the following 
Thursday, May 7th.” 

The sums paid for assistance at Westminster elections were enormous: com¬ 
mon messengers had half a guinea a day, poll clerks a guinea, committee clerks 
two guineas, inspectors (who were generally rate-collectors) five guineas a day; 
attorneys, banisters, canvassers were paid at a prodigiously high rate. Printing 
was ordered capriciously, and charged higher than on other occasions, and adver¬ 
tisements frequently cost from X'f)0 to £100 a day; stationery was used and 
wasted as if the purpose was to contrive to get rid of money. We, as far as we were 
concerned, put an end to all these extravagant charges, and the shameful one 
of feasting those employed and they [those] who called themselves friends of the 
candidates. 

We paid nobody but clerks, door-keepers, and messengers, and tlie highest 
sum we gave to anyone was half a guinea a day. All otlier offices were filled 
with volunteers as well as we could fill them; we laboured under one disad¬ 
vantage in consequence of not having paid inspectors. The only check on bad 
and on false votes when tendered were the parish rate-books, and as these were 
in the hands of the collectors who were paid five guineas a day by two, if not 
three, of the candidates, they let anyone who pleased poll against us, however 
bad their votes, if they divided them between Lord Cochrane and Mr. Elliot, and • 
in many instances when they gave one vote to Sheridan and the other to either 
Cochrane or Elliot. We paid £45 in advance for committee-rooms at the 
Britannia Coffee House in Covent Garden, as tliey were the only rooms we could 
obtain of sufficient size and number without paying upwards of £100 for their 
use, which' must also have been paid in advance. When we had made tlie 
necessary arrangements, provided the books, without which we could not carry 
on the election, and set aside a sum of money to pay the clerks and messengers 
for one day, we were almost pennyless. 

The High Bailiff had purchased his office for £3,000, and, as he afterwards 
informed a committee of the House of Commons, [that] he calculated on the 
election of members to serve in Parliament for Westminster as a principal source 
of emolument. It had been usual to admit all his charges, for the candidates to 
pay them, and to give him a handsome gratuity. Why any more should be paid 
to the High Bailiff than he could legally demand was what we could not under- 
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stand: we doubted much that he could legally demand anything, and we resolved 
therefore not to pay any of liis charges until the legality of the demand was 
established. We thought, from what we had heard, that it was probable the Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster were bound to take the poll at their own expense. 
Mie civil government was in their hands; they had large emoluments arising 
from it, and it was said they did in former times provide, at their own expense, 
for taking thp poll. Of this we gave the Biiiliff due notice, and demanded ad¬ 
mittance to the place of polling on equal terms witli those who were candidates. 
This the Bailiif refused to do, and we resolved, if ho persisted, to take the poll 
ourselves outside the hustings. We, liowever, determined to proceed cautiously, 
and therefore gave him notice, denutiukd admittance to the place of polling, and 
informed him we would hold him legally responsible for his conduct. He tlnni 
consented to give us the accommodation we demanded. 

At the moment the election commenced some of my coadjutors wore 
exceedingly depressed; we had scarcely any money, nobody had joined us, and we 
appeared as forlorn as the Whigs and Tories had predicted we should he. Some 
among us who had borne abuse very well could not bear being laughed at, and 
the ridicule which was cast upon us almost disabled them from acting. Some of 
us knew well enough that, m all such matters as those we were engaged in, tliore 
needed no more to direct them than throe or four determined active industrious 
men, that in fact all such matters wore conducted by a very few persons, and that 
unless they were so conducted they never were and never could be conducted well. 
Wo had among us several able well-dispo.sod men, and some ihree or four who, as 
they devoted themselves to it, wore as many as were necessary; all beyond this 
small number, however useful in some respects, were suhsidiary. They, then, in 
whom the management really resided were not to be put from their purpose by 
any event however untoward, nor to relax in their efforts for one minute under 
any circumstances,” 

At the hustings Sir Francis Burdett was nominated “ by Mr- 
Francis Glossop, a wax and tallow chandler, ... on the part of the 
people of Westminster who were immediately interested, and not as 
a candidate on his own account,” Mr. Pauli was nominated by 
James Gibbons, the auctioneer with the redoubtable myr)nidons. 
Lord Cochrane and Mr. Elliot wore also nominated. Sheridan's 
friends wore prepared to nominate him; but neither he nor Padll at 
the moment became candidates, because there was no friend to give 
the necessary security to meet the inevitable expenses. Place and 
his friends refused to give the High Bailiff any security " for the 
payment of what he might choose to call his expenses,” but they 
“ handed him a written paper on behalf of certain electors, saying 
that we did not desire him to forego any legal demand, but that we 
would enter into no engagement to pay him anything, and we 
cautioned him at liis peril to refuse taking the poll.'’ 

The figures at the close of the poll for the first day stood thus: 
Lord Cochrane, 112 j Mr. Elliot, 99 ; Sir Francis Burdett, 78. 

This indicated uncommon apathy; nothing like it had ever before been 
known; the electors, by the small number who came forward to pofi, seemed to 
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say they had no interest in the issue—^most of all it was regarded by us in this 
light. We had done everything we could do to make a show on the poll-books, 
and all of us who had votes polled early in the day, stUl at the close no more 
votes were registered for us than 78. 

At the close of the day we found we had money sufficient to pay our 
expenses the next day; and, notwithstanding some among us, taking the small 
number polled as a bad omen, were desirous to abandon all further proceedings, 
others were willing it should proceed, and they who had the principal manage¬ 
ment were determined to go on as long as they had any money to pay expenses; 
they thought it probable that as much money would be subscribed before Saturday 
night as would pay the expenses of that day; and we resolved therefore to go on 
as if upon a certainty for Saturday, and to take chance for Monday. 

Mr. Brooks was a remarkably ignorant man, but a clever man of detail iu 
business. He wfts generally imbecile ”—Mr. Place is an infallible judge, and too 
sternly regardful of truth to swerve one hair’s-breadth out of charitable weakness 
for a friend—“ Mr. Brooks was generally imbecile, but on particular occasions he 
was quite the reverse. • On the present occasion he not only stood firmly by me, 
but he volunteered to pay all the expenses of the election for Monday if subscrip- 
tiohs were not raised. He was a man of figures, punctual, precise, and inde¬ 
fatigable—a most useful man for us in our situation. At the close of the poll 
eveiyoue went to the hustings to hear the speeches, and then to their dinners. 
Mr. Brooks and I stayed at the committee-rooms, got a hasty dinner in my room, 
kept the clerks hard at work posting the poll-books, arranged everything for the 
General Committee at six o'clock, and made suggestions for all sorts of useful 
purposes. 

No expense of any kind, however small, could be incurred unless ordered 
on a printed check, filled up and signed by the chairman of the committee, the 
treasurer, and the secretary. And the accounts were so arranged that we could at 
at any time in a quarter of an hour ascertain the state of our finances. . . . Mr 
Jennings undertook to represent the committee on the hustings, and he acquitted 
himself to our satisfaction. He come every day about an hour before the close 
of the poll, and received from me such information as was necessary to enable 
him to speak on the proper subjects. 

On the third day of the poll, Saturday, the total numbers stood 
thus : Cochrane, 476; Elliot, 407 ; Burdett, 309 ; Sheridan, 87 j 
Pauli, 45. Sheridan and Pauli had at last got a start. 

It was now evident that the electors had not determined on the coarse they 
should take. It was strange that, notwithstanding the renown of Lord Cochrane, 
[and] the active canvass carried on for him as well as by himself, [that] he 
should have polled so small a number; that Mr. Elliot, who was supported by 
the Minister and the aristocracy, whom most of the parish vestries ffivoured, 
should have polled a still smaller number; tliat only 309 should be found willing 
to come to the hustings to poll for Sir Francis; and most of all strange that 
Sheridan’s Whig friends should have so completely deserted him, and that the 
efforts of the daily press in his fiivour should altogether have done so very little 
among the electors for him. 

It was plain that the contest must be between us and one at least of the 
twp candidates who headed the poll. Money had come to us in the coarse of 
Sdtorday beymtd our expectation; there were symptoms everywhere of the com¬ 
mencement of activify among the electors, and the most desponding among us 
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now became elated, and the committee resolved to hang a large flag out on a pole 
from the committee-room window. They also hired three or four ponies, put 
decently-dressed bugle-boys on them, gave each of them a dark blue silk cap, and 
scut them about the streets to animate the people, and distribute handbills. 

This lands us in a ridiculous anti-climax, but, being in the heat 
of a Westminster election, we must not be over-particular, 

Sunday intervening was employed in making arrangements in the dilTerent 
parishes, and in canvassing. I went into some of tlie courts and lanes in 
Westminster and canvassed for about two hours and a half; this was the only 
time I ever canvassed. 

Whether from the unique canvassing of Place or not, the votes ' 
for Sir Francis came in full tide on Monday, and from that day till 
the close of the poll “ we headed both the candidates, excepting on 
the ninth day, when Cochrane polled one more than we did.” 
Place and his coadjutors were‘triumphant. ‘'At the close of the 
poll on the fifteenth day, the numbers stood thus: Burdett, 5,134; 
Cochrane, 3,708 j Sheridan, 2,045; Elliot, 2,137; Pauli, 269. 
Burdett received 1,672 plumpers, which was as many, within seven, 
as all the rest of the candidates taken together p611ed. 

Mr. PauU ^clined the contest on tlie nintli day, and Mr. EUiot did the 
same on the eleventh. Sheridan W!is so far behind that he had no chance of 
outpoUing Cochrane, and, as Jie begged hard to be permitted to make as 
respectable a show of numbers as he could. Lord Cochrane took his inspectors 
aimy, and Sheridan polled whmi he pleased, and the same man over and over again 
as many times as he phased. And this tvas how he made what ho was pleased to 
call a respectable show of numbers. 

The- expenses up to the close of the poll were £780 14s. 4d. 
The items were as follows ;— 

{a.) Advertisements, printing, bill-sficking, books, stationery, clerks, mes¬ 
sengers, committee-rooms, canoes, incidental expenses, and coa<^ hire, 
£027 Os. 6d. ‘‘^The charge for coach hire,” Mr. Place is careful to explain, 

“ was occasioned by the conveyance of some twenty sick and lame persons, who, 
being desirous to vote for us, sent to the committee-room to request conveyance." 

(b.) Hags and music, £75 19s. Id.; an expense “incurred to please some of 
the committee and a large number of electors who did not like that all the noise 
should be made by our opponents.” 

(c.) High Constable’s charges, £77 5s. 9d. “It was found that, unless 
we paid our share of the charge for constables, instead of fecilitating the 
approach of our voters to the hustings, these peace-officers would be the means 
of obstructing them, and thus, by producing riots, deter numbers from coming to 
poll. This was one remain of the old system of corruption.” 

Mr. Place had worked for three weeks from seven in the 
morning till after twelve at night, to the total neglect of his 
business. 
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No one will be so dull to the eternal fitness of things and 
the habits of free and independent English electors, as to imagine 
for one moment that such a glorious victory could possibly be 
appreciated to the* full without the aid of a dinner. A dinner 
accordingly was resolved upon, at the Crown and Anchor Tavern. 
Music was provided, and the festive victors marched in gay pro¬ 
cession from the committee-rooms to the tavern. Not Place, how¬ 
ever. “ In this I took no part,” ho sternly records, “ as I thought 
both the procession and the expense for music unnecessary.” He 
admits, however, that “ the procession was as splendid as absurd; ” 
in which case, the reader will perceive, it must have been a very 
brilliant affair indeed. “ The expense was £69 I7s. 8d.^^ Against 
the dinner, however, he utters no complaint. Still thei’e remained 
money in their coffers, and £48 12s. was spent in circulating some 
10,000 copies of certain resolutiona “ which Mr. Cobbett * had 
brought from the country with him to the dinner meeting.” The 
enemies of the freedom of election " had been misrepresenting the 
circumstances under which the candidature of Sir Francis Burdett 
had been undertaken; and the resolutions consisted of “a, record of 
those circumstances, and also of the progress of our efforts, together 
with a declaration of the principles by which we have been and still 
are actuated.” 

The chairing of the member —“ an excessively absurd proceed¬ 
ing, but the people wanted a show, and much money was speedily 
subscribed to procure one ”—cost £365 l8s. This was the occasion 
of " an unusual display,” as to the propriety of which Mr. Place 
acknowledges himself “ in the honourable minority of one.” The 
expenses “ were still further increased by a verdict obtained against 
Sir Francis Burdett at the suit of the High Bailiff,” and by the costs 
of defending three other actions at law. 

“ Every sort of expense which the election occasioned amounted 
to £1,756 7s.” 

When, as has before been mentioned, the majority on the day’s poll was in 
our favour, we were grossly reviled; we were now nothing but cheesemongers 
and tailors, mere miserable creatures, the paid tools of Bmdett, whose purse was 
open for the election; our voters were corrupted and bribed in every possible 
way; we were miscreants to whom baseness was familiar; but as their accusa¬ 
tions did not diminish the comparative numbers on the poll, it was our turn to 
laugh at their feeble efforts. It was said that our expenses were upwards of 


* In the Polttkal RegisUr Cobbett records his own share in “ that great and holy work, 
the demolition of the Aristocratic indosnee in the City of Westminster.” It is unnecessary 
to say that " I, who am deemed the prime apostle of Badioalism,” estimate it on a charac¬ 
teristically Urge scale. 
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^1,000 a day; and so often was this repeated that persons who knew how expen¬ 
sive elections for Westminster had been could not conceive the possibility, and 
conld not therefore believe that a few obscure tradesmen could really carry on a 
successful opposition to both Whigs and Tories by the voluntary subscription of 
persons who were at all likely to furnish money to them. Almost everybody 
believed that funds to carry on the contest were furnished by Sir Francis; and 
Lady Holland, some time after the close of the election, said, in a company at her 
own table, that she knew the election cost liim upwards of X20,000.'*' 

“ The election was made hy the electors themselves for themselves, 
and a very honourable proceeding it was, as well to them as to those 
who conducted it. Not a single act was committed by any of us, nor 
have I ever hoard of one being committed by anyone else on our 
part, which any man need be ashamed to ackaowledgc.'’t 

Appended to a statement of accounts from May 1st, 1807, up to 
February 23rd, 1811, which was circulated among subscribers, and 
which invited inspection of the books and vouchers, is the following 

note, signed by the auditors :— 

» 

The City of Westminster, by returning a representative to Parliament without 
personal expense, has demonstrated the power of the people when acting for 
themselves. The example of the first city of tlie empire, if followed, will 
assuredly drive out the borough faction, and accomplish a substantial reform. 
The various meetings held for the attainment of this desirable object have done 
much towards convincing the people of the necessity of obtaining it, as the only 


* The same unfounded assertions were repeated, “ propagated with incessant industry, 
that Burdett’s money was the cause of all the success which attended the popular cause ” at 
the elections in 1818 and 1819. James Mill, in the first volume of his “ Common-place 
Book” (now in the London Library), refers to this notorious fact in sufficiently energetic 
terms. There certainly was “ good evidence that not one farthing was spent but what was 
all accounted for;” and probably every one will now agree "that bribery would not bo 
practised on the great mob of Westminster, and continue a secret.” ^ 

i Compare the return of Cobbett and his colleague, Mr. Fielden, as members for Cidham 
at the General Election of December, 1882. “At this election,” writes Cobbett, “not one 
single farthing’s worth of victuals or drink was given to anybody for any services what¬ 
soever. The committee, composed of sensible and sober manufacturers and tradesmen, paid 
for the printing that they had done, and paid all the expenses of the hustings, polling places, 
clerks, &c. They paid also for the entertainment of the candidates at the hotel; and even 
the carriages to and from Manchester that I went in [Cobbett was a candidate for Manchester 
at the same time], 1 found paid for; and not a man nor woman in this excellent town 
attempted to obtain from us either money, drink, or any promise to do anything for them in 
their private concerns. This vaa purit}/ of election indeed. It is an honour, indeed, to repre¬ 
sent a people like this. Neither of us ever canvassed in any shape or form, either Inividually 
or collectively j neither of us ever asked the people to give us a vote; but we contented our¬ 
selves with saying that if they choose us to represent tliem we would be their true representa¬ 
tives to the utmost of our power. . . . This election ought to become a» example to every 
borough and every county in the Kingdom. Not a disturbance of any sort; not a blow given 
in anger; scarcely any abusive words from one person to another; not a single drunken mad 
lo be seen about the streets; much singing, much playing music, much joy, mndt triumph; 
out all was peace and decorum from the beginning to the end." 
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means of preservisg their liberiieeu Ihis has been effected with a email sum 
voluntarily subsmibed by the Friends of Reform, with ttie esception of a trifling 
bidanoe due to the treasurer"—^narndj, ^£18013s. lOd. 

« 

Thongh this note may seem not so clearly and fully applicable 
now as in 181 Ij very little modification and explanation would really 
be needed to accomnlodate it to the present situation. But to con¬ 
tinue. 

“ Some of the charges,” says Race, “ include numbers of pamphlets contain¬ 
ing accounts of proceedings, which were sent all over the country, advertisements, 
fees, end payments of all Muds. The whole sum (£2,682 14 b. 8d.) was so incre¬ 
dibly small that it was not believed to be correct. It was for the three years, in- 
oluchng a contested election, a foolish but magnificent chairing, unusual law suits, 
and other usually expensive matters, not a tenth “part of the actual expenses of 
some elections. But it was really the whole cost for the time specified. Of this 
sum £881 3s. 2d. was paid by subscriptions as for a feast,* and might be 
omitted as a charge on the political proceedings of Westminster. It was a general 
assembly.” 

We do not propose to follow in detail -the further course of 
action of the " Friends to Parliamentary Reform ” in Westminster. 
But a summary of the position after twenty years’ exertions is 
fortunately preserved in a retrospect published by the treasurer in 
1827,t and this we anticipate will not be without considerable 
interest. In case the achievements of 1807 should appear in the light 
of a lucky spurt at a favourable moment, tbe course of twenty years 
may be acknowledged as a sufficient stretch of time to test the 
qualities and conduct of the Westminster Radical leaders. The 
following is the document 

To the EUctore of Westminster, Friends to Parliamentary Rrform. 

Fellow Citizens, —The last election for tlie City and Liberty of West¬ 
minster cost £155 Ts. 4d., and that sum being now paid, there is not, I believe, 
a shilling due to anyone for any public act connected either with Westminster 
elections or Westminster meetings. This being the case, tiie following brief 
statements may not be uninteresting to you:— 

You took the mani^ement of your public affdrs into your own hands in 
April, 1807, now nearly twenty years ago. Yon then put an end to the tumults," 
the bribeiy, corruption, and profligacy, which the Whig and Tory factions had 
for many years promoted and practised, and now mark the consequence:— 


* Qnmd Iteliameatny Shmei, May lat, 1809. 

f Tlie state of afUn up'to 1817 b Bhown.in a very strlUng summary printed in Bentham’s 
Works, Vel. IH., pp. 472-^, 478, note to “ Plan of Parliamentary Befoim (Introdsotion)." 
We cannot donbt that “the source from whenee the information oame” to Bentoam was 
Pranois Piaoe. AaA, in that oaae, tfie channel it oame through wne, to a eertainty, Junea 
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la 1807 you bad a contested election, when Sir Fraaois Burdeit was elected. 

In 1813 Sir Francis was re-elected, and Lord Cochrane was elected. 

In 1814 Lord Cochrane, after his expulsion, was re-elected. 

In 1818 you had a contested election, when Sir Francis was again re-elected. 

In 1819 you had a contested election, when Mr. Hobhouse was defeated. 

In 1830 yon had a contested election, when Sir Francis was re-elected, and 
Mr. Hobhouse was elected. 

In 1830 Sir Francis and Mr. Hobhouse were re-elected. 

Thus you have had six elections. 

Six actions have been tried in courts of law. 

There have been upwards of thirty public meetings. 

Expenses have been incurred at twenty-four public dinners. 

Expenses have also been incurred on three Petitions to the House of Com¬ 
mons. 

Expenses of advertisements, sundry publications, &o., &c. 

And yet all these and every omer matter and tiling in which you have been en¬ 
gaged have not cost the sum of iei0,000, a smaller sum for public business in 
twenty years than the two parties who opposed you in 1818 expended on that 
occasion.—I am, your obedient servant, Thomas be Veab, Treasurer. 

Lisle Street, Fch. 33r<i, 1827. 

Although the circumstances of modem constituencies differ in 
many respects from those of Westminster in the early years of the 
century, the example of Place and his associates is still widely 
applicable. There is abundant scope for the energies of earnest 
practical men with definite convictions faithfully maintained. As¬ 
sociations and hundreds now form a nucleus for public opinion, and 
organize means for giving it effect; and inside these, as well as out¬ 
side, a man may do much by extending the circle of his personal 
influence, by sternly resisting corruption in the subtler as well as in 
the grosser forms, and by watching steadily to turn circumstances 
to favourable account. “ Lumps of bread and, cheese " are not 
now flung to the crowd by lackeys in splendid liveries, nor is the 
beer now “ ladled out in long-tailed broad-brimmed hats ” byfeoal- 
heavers. We have got beyond that stage. Still, constituencies 
will unsuspiciously place their political power in the hands of men 
whose class-interests, whose very personal interests, are in the most 
obvious and direct antagonism to their own. Constituencies rejoice 
in an unpaid representation, and are taxed to some purpose for their 
innocent rejoicing. If some greatly daring members would claim 
writs de Uvandis expensia, they would, probably make a surprising 

contribotion towards parity and freedom of election. 

• 

A. F. Mctbison. 
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SIR HENRY NORMAN ON THE MADR.,^S 

ARMY. 

Foe many years it seems to have been an undisputed point among 
all military authorities not personally cinnected with the Madras 
Presidency, that the Tamnl and Tclngu speaking races of the South 
of India are a feeble and spiritless folk, and that the Sepoys of the 
Madras Army do not possess much warlike aptitude. During the 
conferences of 1870 as to' the Indian military expenditure. General 
Sir Henry Norman, in a minute dated the 18th of June in that year, 
laid it down as “ a brnt, wliioh no amount of disputing can disprove, 
that the martial spirit pf the Madras Cavalry and Infantry has not 
unnaturally died out to a great extent. Generations of peace 
usually do destroy martial feeling in Asiatics, and the Madras Army, 

I do not think, is an exception.” Sir Henry Norman partakes of 
the Anglo-Indian tendency to hasty generalisations, especially of the 
scornful order, as to “Asiatics,” when there is, in truth, no evidence 
er excuse in the matter for considering them as distinct in character 
or capabilities from the human race in Europe. The warlike spirit 
and military qualities of nations and tribes unquestionably vary in 
degree, with some relation to climate and to the circumstances, 
material and moral, of the time. But there is no reason to assume 
that “ generations of peace ” are at all more likely to soften or ener¬ 
vate the Asiatic than the European. Soon after the date of his 
minute the startling events of 1870 may have revealed to Sir Heniy 
Norman^ as they did to many other military experts, that their long 
Algerian training, and their triunaphs in Italy and the Crimea, had^ 
conferred no patent of success on the French, wljile two “ genera^ 
tions of peace ” had not “ destroyed martial feeling or capacity in 
the Germans. Not that we mean to compare the Sepoys, either of 
the Deccan, Hindustan, or the Punjaub, with the stalwart recruits of 
Pomwania or l3rand«burg, or to suggest that the 7,000 Indian 
troops paraded in Mafia by Lord Beaconsfield in 1878, at an expense 
of a million and a half sterling, were of a quality to cope with the 
Russians who had forced the Shipka Pass. We only mean that there 
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it no reason whatever to .suppose that the enlisted men of the 
Madras Army, or the population from which its ranks are filled, have 
any more degenerated of late years than the Prussians did between 
1815 and 1866. Sir Henry Norman says that the Madrassees are 
" physically inferior to the Northern Asiatics," and that “ no one 
could think of pitting them man for man against Sikhs, Punjaubees, 
Afghans, Goorkhas, or probably even up-country Hindustanis."* 
Some slight discrimination would be necessary before accepting this 
comparison as either strictly accurate or conclusive—for example, so 
far as regards the ordinary Bengal Sepoy, the man of Oude or Behar, 
we can acknowledge no superiority in him but that of a more 
imposing aspect. The exigencies of Lord Lytton’s Afghan war 
sent Madras Sepoys across'the “scientific frontier" among “the 
snows of Afghanistan,” where they are not understood to have 
suffered more than other Native troops, but where Sir Henry 
Norman, very naturally, does not seem to have considered it possible 
they should serve at all. * 

There has, in short, never been any good reasop for suspecting 
the Madras Sepoys of physical softness or weakness, or of any lack 
of martial spirit. No trace can be found of any admission or sus¬ 
picion of their inferiority in the days when the heaviest demands 
were made on their prowess. Sir Thomas Munro, Governor of 
Madras, himself a tried soldier, who had seen the troops of all three 
Presidencies in action, wrote^ as follows, when a proposal was 
reported for relieving the Subsidiary Force at Hyderabad with 
Bengal troops :— , 

Where troops are in all respects equal, there is still an advantage in having 
those who are to act together drawn from one, and not from different establish¬ 
ments ; but the Coast troops are perhaps in some respects superior to those of 
Bengal. They are more regular, more tractable, more patient under privations, 
and,they have been'more accustomed to military operations. If this is true, the 
argument against employing Bengal Sepoys in the Deccan becomes so much the 
stronger, for why bring them here when we have better on the spot ?f 

Sir Thomas Munro knew the Madras Army well j he knew also 
the distinguishing qualities of the Dravidian races, from which, 
balanced by an almost equal admixture of the Mussulman element, 
its battalions were and are still recruited. He had full knowledge 
and some experience of the hard fighting that had taken place in the 
tropical districts of Southern India, and of the heroes—chiefly 


• Bine Book, “ Indian Military Expenditure ” (487 of 1871), p. 344. 
f “ life of Sir ISwmas Munro," by Gleig (1830), vol. iii., p. 196. 
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Cottpan/B officers—^whom no votes sac&r had commemomted. 
Where, in the annals of the British Army, are the two fighte of 
Punjalum-coorohy* recorded—fights which testify to the stubborn 
courage of the Tamul-speaking people ? In the end ctf 1800 and 
the beginning of 1801, the rebellion of the Southern Chieftains—'the 
Polygar war, as it was called—^was carried on most obstinately; and 
some of the most desperate fighting took place about the time that 
the scheme for depriving the ISTawab of the Carnatic of power was 
being finally settled in correspondence between the second Lord 
OUve and the Marquis Wellesley. 

The little Port of Punjalum-coorchy in the Tinnevelly district was 
attacked on the Slst March, 1801, by a force under Major Macaulay, 
consisting of two Companies of the 74th Foot and five Native 
Battalions; and, although the defenders are said to have been armed 
for the most part with pikes, the attack completely failed, with a loss 
on our side of 17 officers and 74 European soldiers, and 229 Sepoys 
killed and wounded. Reinforcements having arrived to the extent of 
a Company of Artillery with six guns, a Regiment of Cavalry, the 
77th Foot, and two more Native Battalions, the place was stormed 
with success on the 23rd of May, 1801. The storming party was 
formed of four Companies of Europeans (two of the 74th, two of the 
77th) and eight- Companies of Sepoys, and their loss in one hour’s 
hard fighting amounted to 9 officers and 95 Europeans (or about one 
in three of those engaged), and 120, Sepoys killed and wounded. 
Upwards of 450 of the enemy were killed inside the Port, which is 
described by a very competent eye-witness who was present at the 
assault as '' a mere dog-kennel.” * 

This event was not observed with indifference by the Government 
of India. Henry Wellesley, writing from the Governor-General’s 
household at Calcutta to Colonel Arthur Wellesley at Bombay on 
the 22nd of April, 1801, says:— 

I am sorry to tell yon that we have metwith a great loss in the Tinnevelly 
country against the Fort of Punjalum-coorchy; upwards of 300 men MUed and 
wounded, and the Fort not.taken, f 

The affair evidently made a tconsidmrable impression on the future 
Puke, for in a letter (kted the.fiSth of the same mouth, firom Canua> 
niwe on the Western Coast, to the Governor of Bombay, he givffll 


* General Welslis “ Military Keminiscences” (Smith and Elder, 1880), voL L, 
pp. 02 to 7&. 

» f “ W«aHngton’S Supplementary l>cBpatolHW," TOl. ii., p.'864. 
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the following acoonnt of from which we gather some additional 
details 

The Polygare in the Southern Provinoes of the Carnatic have contended 
most successfully, as I am informed, against a detachment of our troops under 
Major Macaulay. It is said thid he lost, in some attack which he made on Ptm- 
jalum-coorohyFort, above 70 out two Companies of Europeans, and about S6D 
Sepoys out of live Battalions, and faUed to cany the Fort. The Polygms 
assembled and attacked his camp in the night, and his detachment on their march 
on the next day but one, and on both occasions were repulsed with difficulty, and 
with some loss on our side. 

The detachment in the Southern Division of the Carnatic has been reinforced 
by the 77th Begiment from Malabar, and by other troops from different parts.* 

On the 21st of June, 1801, Arthur Wellesley writes from 
Seringapatam to Sir David Baird as follows :— 

To the southward matters have been gojpg on very l»dly indeed. 

He then gives a full account of the first unsuccessful assault on 
Punjalum-coorchy, mentioning the names of several officers who 
were killed and wounded, and continues thus 

The Fort has since been attacked and carried, with much loss on our side and 
great slaughter of the Polygars. The head Polyg^ escaped, and he has been 
joined by others in the southern countries, and even by the OoUeries, all of them 
excited to insurrection by the misfortunes of our troops at the commencement of 
the contest. 'Within these few daj's they have again opposed the troops in the 
open field, and, 1 am informed, have stood with great firmness, and that the 
result of the contest, although ffivourable to us, was not unattended by loss on 
our side.f 

This almost forgotten affair of Punjalum-coorchy, with others 
that might be adduced iu a chain coming down to the year 1846, 
may serve to dispel a very prevalent notion that the only wwlike 
races in India are to be found in the north. Anmngzebe found out 
his mistake of despising " those mountain rats," as he called them, 
the Mahrattas. 

The following extract from a memorandnm by the late General 
John Briggs, whose name occupied a place in the Madras Army 
List for seventy-five years—from 1801 to 1876—gives some interest¬ 
ing details as to the casualties of Indian war&re, and incidentally 
brings to onr recoUectiou some instances in which Ma dras troops, 

* “ Wellington’B Sup^mentaty De^atohes,” voL E, p. 889. 

t Wellingtco’s Snpplementaiy D«patohes,” voL E, pp. 480,461. 
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even when unsupported by Europeans or by artillery, have main¬ 
tained the honour of our flag with exemplary devotion:— 

I do not believe [he says] that it is generally known how severely our troops 
in India have suffered when they have come in contact with the armies of Native 
Princes provided with trained artillery, and having disciplined infantry to support 
it; or, on the other hand, how comparatively small has been the loss when we 
have had to contend against Native armies of great niunerical superiority, but 
weak in guns, or when their guns were unsupported by regular battalions. 

The severest loss ever experienced in a general action in India was at the 
battle of Assaye, fought on the 23rd of September, 1803, by General Wellesley 
(afterwards Duke of Wellington) against the Maliratta disciplined armyof Dowlut 
llao Scindia. The British force, of which about one-third were European soldiers 
and the remainder Madras Sepoys, on that occasion lost one in three of its 
numbers. Of the regiments present, the 74th Highlanders alone had 401 killed 
and wounded, and tliirteen of its commissioned officers were buried the next 
morning in one grave. 

In«the gallant affair of Seetabuldee, close to Nagpore, where Colonel Hope- 
toun Scott's little force of 1,200 Madras Sepoys was surrounded by tlie Arabs 
and Mahrattas of Appah Sahib, and beat them off, our loss was 360, or more 
than one in four. 

At the battle of Mahidpore, fought on the 21st of December, 1817, by the 
Into General Sir Thomas Hislop against Holkar's army, there were only seven 
Companies of British Infantry and a squadron of Dragoons besides the ArtUlery. 
The remainder, about 4,000 men, consisted entirely of Madras Sepoys. On that 
day the Madras Ililie Corps, numbering only 240 rank and file, lost 140; and 
every English officer but one was either killed or wounded, and the one who came 
safely through the battle had liis horse shot under him. 

Compare these two oases with the battle of Meeanee, so gallantly and skil¬ 
fully fought by Sir Charles Napier in 1843 against the odds of nearly ten to one, 
his force numbering about 2,800, of which a tliird was European. The conflict 
was bravely and obstinately contested hand to hand, but the Artillery of the 
Scinde Ameers and their Boloochee Infantry not being regularly trained and 
organised, the loss was less than might have been expected, amounting to only 
250, or one in eleven. 

The following table shows the loss sustained in some memorable Indian 
battles as compared witli the loss at Waterloo, one of the most sanguinary 
contests on record in Europe:— 



Number ongagoi 

Caiualtioa. 

Proportion to strength. 

1815 

Waterloo 

72,000 

11,960 

1 in 6 

1803 

Lasswaree 

6,600 

900 

1 „ 7 

180.? 

Aasaye 

4,500 

1,641 

800 

1 „ 3 

1817 

Mahidpore 

4,800 

1 „ 6 

1848 

Meeanee 

2,800 

256 

1 „ 11 

1846 

Moodkee and 
Ferozahahar 

16,600 

. 3,287 

1 ,. 6 

1848 

ChilUanwalla 

12,600 

2,268 

1 „ 6 


These comparisons are interesting and instructive—^first, to indicate what 
an Indian Army, largely composed of Natives, has endured and achieved, and is, 
therefore, if properly organised and led, capable of doing in the future; secondly. 
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to remind ns that the races horn on Indian soil, from North to South, with whom 
we have to deal as enemies or as auxiliaries, are not unworthy of grave considera¬ 
tion if viewed in either capacity. 

Above all, we would add in conclusion, let there neither be 
misgivings with regard to the martial spirit of any section of the 
Indian Army, nor undue reliance on the submissiveness of the 
population in any part of India, based on Sir Henry Norman’s 
very unsound speculation as to the enervating and mollifying influ¬ 
ence of one or more '^generations of peace.” The cankers of 
such a calm world as. that do not betoken content, or promise 
quiet. Peace, of the description that exists in India, neither deadens 
the human intellect, nor extinguishes human passions. But it 
creates ennui, which, as Auguste Comte points out, is the great 
cause of political convulsion and change. A Hindu statesman 
once observed that when a man had been lying for a long while 
on one side, the time always came when he wanted to turn over on 
the other. Possibly he might at last wish to sit up and look about 
him, or even to stand upright. 
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SIE CHAELES TEEVELYAN ON MYSOEE. 

OoB leading statesmen, in and out of office—as we have often had 
occasion to observe and deplore—generally seem to appreciate very 
imperfectly the historical and recorded conditions of British domina¬ 
tion in India, and the political and social forces by which it is 
peacefully maintained. Although comparatively free from the con¬ 
temptuous taint of our covenanted and commissioned officials, they 
are yet mainly instructed by that class, and are, more or less, infected 
by them with an undue reliance on military strength and adminis¬ 
trative tidiness, and an indifference to compact and equity. The 
Duke of Argyll, shortly before becoming Secretary of State for 
India, published a little book, in which Indian “ Treaties —the 
word being always derisively printed between inverted commas— 
are described as documents which expressed nothing but the will 
of a Superior imposing on his Vassal so much as for the time it was 
thought expedient to require.” * The Government of India tried, in 
a despatch dated the 14th of February, 1867, to explain away the 
phrase in the preambles of many Indian treaties, to the effect that 
“ the engagement shall be binding ' as long as the Sun and Moon 
shall endure.' ” " The wording of tho original Persian,” said Sir 
John Lawrence in Council," is ‘ ta~aiam-i-quaiam Shams o Kamar,’ 
—^literally, to the times of the enduring of the Sun and of the Moon. 
The Government Persian officer, at the time the treaty was written, 
affected a quasi-rhythmical style of diction much admired by 
Oriental scholars, and this may have had something to do with the 
selection Of this particular conjunction of sounds ”—sounds, in short, 
without sense. But the sense is cle4r enough, and the citation of 
" the original Persian ” is inexcusably misleading. The original 
was not Persian, but English, and “ the Government Persian officer” 
was a mere translator. All our Indian treaties were drafted iu 
English, “ the wording ” being settled by the Governor-General in 


• “ India tinder Dalhousie and Conning" (Longmans, 1866), p. 11, 
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Council, not by a linguist or moonshee, and with reference to sense, 
not sound. The phrase,*' continues the Viceregal despatch, " is 
certainly nothing more than a rather poetical form of an hyperbolical 
expression,” " and placed where it stands in the preambles of the 
treaties, it can hardly be held to import more than the promise of 
‘perpetual amity and friendship’ to be found in the same position in 
many European treaties j nor is it as solemn as the invocations by 
which those promises are frequently confirmed.” * Apparently the 
writer of this preposterous rigmarole considers that “ the promise of 
perpetual amity and friendship,” which nothing but a formal de¬ 
claration of war can interrupt, is of no importance at all, and that 
promises, even when " confirmed ” by “solemn invocations,” are not 
of much account. The insensibility to moral considerations in deal¬ 
ing with Native States—^the tendency to deprecate every appeal to 
justice as sentiment or cant—which characterises the typical 
Secretary and the model Commissioner, can only bo explained as the 
complex result of national pride and professional interest. Those 
who are naturally regarded as past masters in Indian administration 
appear to be totally devoid of the true Imperial spirit. Everything 
conceded to a Native State seems to them as if it were improperly 
taken away from the Empire; everything taken, rightly or wrongly, 
from a Native State is put down by them as a gain to the Empire, 
the Empire, if their thoughts could be analysed, being identical with 
“ the Service.” The reduction of a lucrative post for an English 
ofiicer—more especially if paid by a protected State, as with the 
Mysore or Berar Commission—never appears to them as a saving, 
but always as a dead loss. 

This imperfect sympathy, and impaired sense of right and wrong 
in matters relating to the allied States, to mediatised Piinces and 
chieftains, and, indeed, to Natives of every class, is sapping the 
foundations of British power in India. The re-establishmept of 
moral supremacy can only be the result of ministerial and parlia¬ 
mentary statesmanship. Unfortunately, the highest authorities at 
home, though personally quite unbiassed, are fettered by the 
necessity of accepting ofiicial statements, and acting on their 
assumed accuracy. Written without much fear of publicity, with 
little expectation of ever being exposed to a reply, or to any but 
official strictures, Calcutta despatches are too often vitiated, not only 
by perverse arguments, but by the false light thrown on facts by 
distorted information, and by information iniproperly withheld. 


• Papers, “ Cession of Berar " (29 of 1867). p. 4. 
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Witti no fear of contradiction by appellant or opponent, and witb 
reliance on a lack of general interest in the controversy, official 
attention is concentrated on the object or end in view, and the 
shortest road by which it can be reached is chosen as the best. 
Thus, in the Imperial metropolis, the judgment of executive power 
and of public opinion is constantly poisoned and perverted. If 
written documents, minutes, and despatches, to which Viceroys, 
Councillors, and Secretaries have attached their names, frequently 
convey a very wrong impression regarding the facts of important 
cases—as we have before now shown, and may soon have occasion to 
show again, in these pages—how much more likely are facts to be 
misrepresented and wrong impressions conveyed in those conversa¬ 
tional utterances which contribute far more than any printed words 
to create public opinion ? The retired official who “ has served with 
distinction in India,” becomes the oracle of a circle, more or less 
extensive, and more or less influential, he being, in fact, almost 
invariably a prejudiced and interested person, whose doctrines and 
whose testimony as to Indian affairs ought to be received with the 
utmost caution. As an example of what we mean let us take the 
evidence of an Indian expert, Sir Charles Trevelyan, before a Par¬ 
liamentary Committee—a grave statement, which may be considered 
intermediate in its nature between the formality of an official 
despatch and the familiarity of a private conversation. The deponent 
will be recogpised as above the average of his class in repute and 
ability j the subject was one with which he ought to have been well 
acquainted, on which he professed to be peculiarly well informed, 
and all the details of which were easily accessible. Yet the replies . 
on this topic, which he gave with perfect confidence, and which 
were hailed with much respect, were, from first to last, full of 
inaccuracies. 

Sir Charles Trevelyan, who, as a young man had served twelve 
years in the Bengal Civil Service, and who, we may add, was from 
1863 to 1865 Financial Member of Council at Calcutta, came out to 
Madras as Governor in 1859, it having been arranged before his de¬ 
parture, between himself and Sir Charles Wood, the Secretary of State 
for India,' as a special incident of his term of office, that the Mysore 
Commission was to be placed under the immediate control of his 
Government, as a preliminary step to the incorporation of Mysore 
with the Madras Presidency, on the demise of the Maharajah. The 
dream of acquiring this fine province, with the agreeable and 
salubrious town of Bangalore as the head-quarters of the Southern 
Presidency, had inspired a succession of Madras officials for many 
years before the sequestration of 1831, and had much to do with 
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promoting and prolonging that unjustifiable measure.* The pro¬ 
posed transfer and the anticipated annexation, checked in 1861, were 
finally frustrated in 1867 by the recognition of the Mahai’ajah’a 
adopted son as his successor in 1867 by the Secretary of State, Sir 
Stafford Northcote, in spite of the vehement remonstrances of the 
Government of India. It was with respect to the maintenance of 
the Native State of Mysore that some questions were put to Sir 
Charles Trevelyan by the Select Committee on Indian Finance in 
1873. The indignant disappointment with which Sir Charles 
Trevelyan saw his bright vision of an enlarged, enriched, and 
embellished Madras Presidency vanish in 1861 seems to have 
possessed him so completely and so persistently ever since, as to 
have not only rendered what he calls the “ sentimental considera¬ 
tions” hateful to him, but to have confused in his mind the 
very facts of the case. In his answers to the Select Committee he 
completely misstates the ancient and recent history of the Mysore 
State, and the conditions of existing treaties. The finance of Mysore 
seems in his mind to be confined to gross revenue. His regret at 
the supposed relinquishment of that revenue by the recognition of 
the late Maharajah's heir in 1867 is so lively, that he imagined himself 
to have an additional right to complain from having taken an im¬ 
possible part in the sequestration of 1831. So, at least, it would 
appear from a statement he made before the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on Indian Finance, on the 21st of February, 
1873. In the proceedings of that day (Q. 461) Sir Charles Trevelyan 
was asked by the Chairman, " Will you give us your views with 
reference to the arrangement made for Mysore V’ To this question 
he gave the following remarkable answer :— 

“ I will not enter on the freneral question. I have a strong opinion. I may 
say I have a right to an opinion, because I drew the original despatch of Lord 
William Bentinck's Government ordering the sequestration of Mysore. I was 
Deputy Secretary in the Political Department at tire time, was cognizant of all the 
discussion that took place, and knew the whole thing.”! 

And then Sir Charles Trevelyan went on to explain what his 
“very strong opinion” was. He said that “the true thing would 
have been to have absorbed ” that “ noble country; to have added 
the million a-year, which is the revenue of Mysore, to the Madras 
revenue.” “ That,” he repeated, “ would have been the true thing.” 


*We may take an early opportunity of proving from official documents how 
utterly unjustifiable it was. 

t Firat Beport of the Select Committee on Indian Finanoe (179 of 1873), p. 27. 
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That Sir Charles Trevelyan should have placed, as we shall presently 
show, a very untrue thing regarding the revenue and finances of 
Mysore before the Select Committee may not, perhaps, appear so 
surprising when we find that his memory was entirely at fault as to 
“ the whole thing.” He did not draw “ the original despatch,” and 
he was not “ Deputy Secretary at the time.” On this point the late 
Mr. H. Thoby Prinsep, then a Member of the Indian Council, in a 
private letter to a friend, dated 20th January, 1877, wrote as 
follows;— 

Sir Charles Trevelyan must have been under the influence of some strange 
delusion if he ever asserted that he had anything whatever to do with the despatch 
issued from Simla in the year 1831, directing the assumption by British officers 
of the administration of the Mysore territories. I was the Secretary by whom, 
and in whose Department the whole correspondence was directed. My Deputy at 
the time was Edward Havenshaw, and Sir Charles Trevelyan was not connected 
with the Secretariat in any capacity. He was appointed my Deputy in succession 
to Eavenshaw, and joined the camp and entered upon his duties at Delhi. So 
&r as I can remember, he was never at Simla at all in that year, and therefore 
could have had nothing to do with the drafting of any despatches there. But 
with respect to the particular despatch referred to, I have special reasons for 
recollecting my own share in tlie preparation of it, for when I had sent it to the 
Governor-General, it was returned by Lord William Bentinck, not with the usual 
initials in token of approval, but with the words, “ Very much approved.” It was 
the only compliment I ever received from Lord WiUiam Bentinck, for we did not 
well agree. I can positively assert tliat I do not think I ever signed a single 
draft prepared by Sir Charles Trevelyan and issued it as my own. I have never 
seen the evidence given by Sir Charles Trevelyan. If I had done so, I certainly 
should have considered it my duty to have corrected it. Where and when was it 
given, that I may get the Parliamentary paper and look into it ? I daresay there 
are more errors needing correction. There cannot be one more flagrant. 

We need not rely on the authority, or on the memory, of Mr. 
Thoby Prinsep to check the defective recollection of Sir CBarles 
Trevelyan. Official dates and documents demonstrate his error. 
The letter from Lord William Bentinck to the Maharajah, and the 
despatch to the Madras Government, announcing and " ordering the 
sequestration of Mysore,” were dated at Simla on the 7th of Sep¬ 
tember, and the orders were actually carried into execution on the 
18th of October, 1831. Mr. Trevelyan’s appointment as Deputy- 
Secrotary to Government in the Political and Secret Department was 
gazetted at Calcutta on the 26th of December, 1831, and he did not 
join head-quarters until the early part of 1832 j and then at Delhi, 
not at Simla. It is therefore clear that he can have had no cog¬ 
nizance whatever of the original discussion, or of the original des¬ 
patches ordering the sequestration of Mysore, until some months 
after those orders had been executed. 

But it is equally clear that he had no cognizance whatever of the 
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affairs of Mysore, as they actually stood, when he was before the 
Committee, or of our transactions with that State, since its recon¬ 
struction in 1799. It may be supposed that he was not professing 
to speak by the card, but only to make a general survey, and to 
give a general impression. It was not so by any means. He 
entered into particulars as to past and as to present obligations and 
conditions, and was wrong in every one of them. He was called 
upon to give his views as an expert; he professed to speak as an 
expert, having a right to an opinion,’' because he was “ cognizant 
of all the discussions,” because “ he knew the whole thing,” because 
he “ drew the original despatch ordering the sequestration,” and had 
“ watched it since from time to time.” 

Although he professes to have “ watched ” the affairs of Mysore 
“ from time to time,” and treats the whole question chiefly from a 
financial point of view, he apparently knows nothing of the tribute 
paid by that State, which since the commencement of the century 
has amounted to more than twenty millions sterling. Ho ignores 
the tribute entirely, makes no allusion to it, and virtually denies its 
payment on the one hand and its receipt on the other. “ The true 
thing,” he says, “ would have been to have absorbed Mysore, to 
have added the million a-year, which is its revenue, to the Madrasi 
revenue.” But where is the million a-year ? That is, indeed, the* 
gross revenue; but a quarter of a million is annually paid as tribute, 
and has been punctually paid for the last eighty-one years, the 
Mysore State being liable also, under the supplementary treaty of 
1807, to maintain 4,000 Horse at the disposal of the Imperial 
Government. Sir Charles Trevelyan seems to have heard of this 
Cavalry Contingent, though he erroneously antedates to Lord 
Wellesley’s time the obligation to maintain it. This is the principal 
passage of his evidence on these matters :— 

“ Assuming for the moment that it was proper not to absorb Mysore, even so 
I maintain that it was a very extravogant arrangement financially; for the 
peculiarity of Mysore is that it is a glorious tract of fertile country entirely sur¬ 
rounded by our country, so that they partake to tlie full of the advantages of 
our military protection. .. . and a good many other advantages, so that even sup¬ 
posing the Native Government had been revived, we ought to have made a new 
arrangement suited to the new circumstances. There was an old arrangement 
made in Lord Wellesley’s time, by which they had to maintain a certain number 
of Irregular Horse—that was all. That was suited to the circumstances of the 
time; but if we choose to revive the Native Government of Mysore under the 
entirely new circumstances of tiro present time, we ought to have made a new 
financial arrangement, and have taken a proportion of the Mysore revenue, suited 
to the advantages wMoh they derive from us.”* 

* riiutKeport of Select Committee on Indian Finance (179 of 1873), p. 27. 
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There is not a word of the tribute here, a tribute amounting 
to one-fourth of the gross revenue of a million. “ They had to 
maintain a certain number of Irregular Horse—that was all." And 
this “ old arrangement," which was made in 1807, he dates back to 
“ Lord Wellesley's time." The original stipulation made by Lord 
Wellesley in Article III. of the Subsidiary Treaty of 1799 was that, 
in addition to the .fixed annual tribute, the Mysore State was to con¬ 
tribute for military purposes, “ such a sum as shall appear to the 
Governor-General in Council to bear a just and reasonable propor¬ 
tion to the actual net revenues of His Highness the Maharajah j" 
in short, the Mysore State was to be taillahlo et corviahle k discre¬ 
tion. This “ old arrangement" was seen to be so arbitrary and 
open to dispute, that by the subsequent Treaty of 1807 the 
unlimited military obligations were commuted into the fixed charge 
of maintaining 4,000 Horse. As that number of Irregular Horse 
would cost annually about £100,000, the total contribution for 
which the Mysore State was and is liable by treaty amounts to 
£850,000 a-year, not a very small “ proportion " of its revenue. And 
after that, where is to be found the million' a-year which Sir Charles 
Trevelyan said ought to have been added by Mysore to the revenue 
of Madras •? 

We have not space at present to expose the series of errors in 
Sir Charles Trevelyan's examination as to the history of Mysore, as 
to “ the artificial nature " of that State, and as to the administra¬ 
tion of Poorniah during the late Rajah’s minority. ' Finance is pro¬ 
fessedly his forte, and the errors into which he fell in that particular 
aspect of the subject are enough to show the danger of trusting to the 
confident assertions of even the most distinguished expert in Anglo- 
Indian administration. He says that the resuscitation of the Mysore 
State was a merely “ sentimental" affair, and that “ the people of 
England did not understand the subject: they thought it a very fine 
thing to be self-denying, and give back what we had taken and so 
on." It was honest to give back what had been unjustly seques¬ 
trated, but there was no self-denial. As a mere matter of finance, 
without any consideration of honour or Imperial policy, the annexa¬ 
tion of Mysore and its transfer to the costly system of Madras regu¬ 
lations would have been an enormous mistake. A large loss in net 
revenue would have been inevitable. 
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THE WESTERN FARMER OF AMERICA. 


[Reprinted hy permusion of the Author.\ 


CHAPTER 1. 

The golden rule for successful trading is “ to buy in the cheapest 
and sell in the dearest market.” Strange to say, the American 
farmer* reverses this rule. He sells in the cheapest and buys in 
the dearest market. For what he raises he gets a lower price, and 
for what he consumes he pays a higher price than the land-tiller* 
get and pay in any other country in the world. This is a very 
singular state of things, and is well worth thorough examination. 

While the Western farmer himself neither receives nor seeks 
any legislative " protection,” he is compelled by law to supply his 
wants, not from the cheapest sources, but from certain privileged 
establishments to which he has to pay extravagant prices. While 
he requires no State subvention, because his occupation is of itself 
a profitable one, he is heavily taxed to support unprofitable manu¬ 
factures in the Eastern States, and has to make good their losses 
out of his profits. That this is hard upon him everybody must 
admit, but no one can realize how really hard it is, or how vast a sum 
is year after year ^rung from him in this way, without resorting to 
figures and setting it forth in dollars and cents. This we shall 
proceed to do as accurately and as briefly as we can. 

For this purpose let us inquire— 

1. How much is actually taken yearly out of the pockets of the 
American farmers by compelling them to buy dear, instead of allow¬ 
ing them to buy cheap, goods. 

2. What becomes of the enormous sum that is yearly drained 
from them in this way. 

3. How this dreadful and wanton waste can be avoided. 

* The word “ fanner " will be used throughout these pages as meaning ths 
producer of all articles derived from the cultivation of the soil, whether grain or 
cotton, meat or tobacco, &o. 
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HOW MtTCH IS ACTUALLY TAKEN (yEAELY) OUT OF THE POCKETS OP THE 
AMERICAN FABMEES BY COMPELLING THEM TO BUY DEAR, INSTEAD OP 
ALLOWING THEM* TO BUY CHEAP, GOODS. 

By the census of 1870 the population of the United States was 
found to be 38,600,000; and the number over ten years of age was 
28,229,000;* Of these, 12,506,000 were engaged in various kinds of 
occupations, the rest being women, young persons of both sexes, 
idlers, &c. What were the respective employments of these 
12,506,000 workers f According to the census returns there were— 


6,922,000 persons engaged in agriculture, 


2,08.6,000 

1,101,000 

054,000 

2,054,000 


in professional and personal service, 
in trade, and transportation, 
in mechanical trades and mining, 
in manufactures. 


12,500,000 


In round numbers, there were 2,000,000 of persons engaged in 
manufactures, and these were exclusively privileged to supply 
nearly all the physical wants (except food and lodging) of the other 
10,500,000 workers and their families. 

As in these pages wo only profess to represent the case of the 
American farmer, we must confine our attention to the 6,000,000 
persons and their families who ai'e engaged in the cultivation of the 
soil. It is quite true that the remaining 4,500,000 engaged in pro¬ 
fessions, in trading, in mining, and in personal service, are sufferers 
to quite a proportionate extent, but they do not come within the 
scope of the present inquiry. 

Now let us see what is the actual amount which the farmers 
(that is, soil-workers generally) spend yearly on the goods produced 
by the manufacturers. 

In the first place, the 6,000,000 agriculturists of 1870 must by 
this time have increased to at least 7,500,000, as will no doubt be 
seen by this year’s census. To be within the mark we will call 
^em 7,000,000, nearly all of them having wives and children. Now, 
what is the average annual expenditure on all articles of consump¬ 
tion, except food, and drink, of each of these families ? On careful 
investigation, and consultation with conscientious inquirers and 
with persons most competent to judge, we feel confident that we 
are within the mark in computing such annual expenditure at 200 
dollars per family, including within that average the small minority 
of unmarried men among the 7,000,000 agriculturists. It must be 
borne in mind that this amount includes: 1. WooUen, cotton, linen. 
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axid Bilken fabrics, and, therefore, every species of clothing for male 
and female, as also sheets, curtains, blankets, carpets, &c, 2. Iron 

and steel manufactures, and therefore all iron-work, wire, cutlery, 
tools, farming implements, farriery, agricultural machinery, as well 
as railway conveyance on iron, which cost very much more than it 
would have cost had it been imported from abroad. 3. Leathern 
fabrics, and therefore boots and shoes, saddlei’y, gloyes, &c. 4. 
Earthenware and crockery, tinware and glass, and numberless other 
household necessaries, all of which come under the price-inflating 
influence of the Customs tariff. It is on these objects that the 
greater portion of the agriculturist's outgoings is expended, for he 
is but at little expense for his food. Moreover, this yearly ayerage 
of 200 dollars per family comprises a large number of rich and well- 
to-do persons, and it may safely be assumed as rather under than 
over the reality. 

Having now cleared the way thus far, .it is easy to calculate the 
total sum annually spent on manufactured goods by the farmers 
and agriculturists generally of the great Central and Western 
States. The amount being 200 dollars to 7,OOO,OO0 • families, is, 
therefore, 1,400,000,000 dollars in the aggregate. 

The next step is to ascertain what portion of that amount the 
Western farmers would save if, by the abolition of import duties, 
they were left free to supply their wants from the cheapest market, 
wherever that might be, whether in America or in Europe, whether 
in New England or in Old England. This question is easily solved, 
as, fortunately, we have the guidance of positive facts supplied by 
the official returns of the United States Government. From these 
we learn that prices are so high in America and so low in Europe 
that, in spite of the enormous duties levied on thena, considerable 
quantities of European goods are imported into the United States, 
where they must, of course, leave a profit to the senders, or they 
would not be sent. Let us enumerate some of the leading articles 
imported in the year 1878, stating their amounts and the rate per 
cent, of duties which they had to pay 


Articles Imported. 

Woollen Manufactures ... 
Cotton „ 

liinau „ 

Silk 

Iron and Sted„ 

Lestiber „ 

Earthenware and Crockery 
Tin Plates and Ware 
Henm and Jute Pabiios ... 
Window Glass .... ... 


Amoant in 
Dollars. 

$24,604,000 
15,468,000 
14,384,000 
20,103,000 
6,654,000 
6,906,MO 
8,978,000 
9,874,000 
1,006,000 
675,000 


Ad vdbtrm Import Butin p«ld on 
them, nooonliiis to wrta. 

64, 57, 66, 70, and 77 per cent. 
36, 46, 67, and 68 per cent. 

80, 86, «md 40 per cent. 

60 and 60 per cent. 

30, 36, 46, 48, and 60 percent. 
20, 26, 36,ai^ 60 per cent. 

40 and 46 per cent. 

27 per cent. 

40 per cent. 

,68 and 72 per cant. 


$103,641,000 
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What do these figures mean ? They mean that the prices which 
the Western farmers (and the American people generally) now pay 
for their woollen cloths and stuffs are so excessive that the British 
woollen manufacturers can afford to pay from 54 to 77 per cent, 
import duties for the admission of their goods into the States, and 
still get a profit. That is to say, that (taking the average duty at 
66 per cent.) the Western farmer could, if he were allowed to buy 
where he could buy cheapest, get the same quantity and quality of 
woollen and worsted stuffs for 12 dollars for which he now has to 
pay 20. Eight dollars out of twenty thrown away ! 

They mean that the prices which the Western farmers now pay 
for their cotton and linen goods are so excessive that the British 
makers of the same goods can afford to pay from 80 to 63 per cent, 
import duties for the admission of their manufactures into the 
States, and still get a profit. That is to say, that (taking the 
average duty at 50 per cent.) the farmer’s wife could, if she were 
allowed to buy where she could buy cheapest, get the same articles 
for 6 dollars for which she now has to pay 9. Three dollars out of 
nine thrown away ! 

They mean that the American railways are constructed of iron 
which costs so dear that the British makers can afford to pay 30 to 
50 per cent, import duties for the admission of their goods into the 
States, and still get a profit; so that the railway companies arc 
compelled to charge the Western farmer a proportionately excessive 
rate for the conveyance of his produce, to a market. The burden 
of the difference, of course, falls on the patient back of the 
Western farmer! 

Those figures mean, in short, that the same enormous artificial 
inflation of natural prices runs through every article (except food) 
with which the farmer has to provide his family. 

The American has extraordinary advantages over the British 
farmer. He has, first, a soil so fertile as to produce freely with 
cheap tillage and no manure; second, a climate highly favourable 
to agricultural operations; third, abundance of land so cheap that 
the fee-simple costs less than is annually paid for rent in England. 
But, on the other hand, the British farmer enjoys for the present 
one decided advantage: he sells his produce in the dearest, and 
buys his cbthing, implements, &c., &c., in the cheapest market in 
the world. 

Let us, however, continue our inquiry as to the total annual 
amount taken out of the pockets of the Western farmers by exor¬ 
bitant protective duties. These duties have a very wide range. 
They are as low as 10 per cent, on diamonds which the Western 
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farmer does not use, and as Mgli as 93 per cent, on clmned rice 
which he does use. They are levied on no less than 1,600 different 
articles, some of them yielding leas revenue than it costs to collect 
it, and the whole producing a complexity which gives comfortable 
employment to swarms of clerks, &c., at every seaport. The 
heaviest per-centage rates are those imposed on articles of general 
and necessary consumption by the people, which accordingly contri¬ 
bute very nearly three-fourths of the total amount collected. But 
let us strike an average. By a careful comparison of the total value 
of the chief dutiable foreign articles imported in the year 1878, with 
the total amount of duties levied in that year on the same articles, 
it has been clearly ascertained that the average rate of duties paid 
on their value was 42f per cent. Were the average confined to the 
articles named in the table at page 543, it would no doubt much 
exceed 421 per cent., but, to be within the mark, we will adopt the 
general average. This average then (42| per cent.) is the measure 
of the difference between the prices which the Western farmers now 
pay for what they consume, and those which they would pay were 
foreign articles admitted duty free. The prices which the manufac¬ 
turers in the Eastern States make the American people pay for their 
goods are not, and cannot be, less, but are, and must be, something 
more than 42f per cent, in addition to British prices, or else how 
could the Bi'itisher pay an average of 42 f per cent, duties, and still 
make a profit on what he sends to America ? If the prices paid by 
the Western farmer to the manufacturers of the Eastern States only 
exceeded British prices by, say, 25 per cent., no British goods, hav¬ 
ing to pay 42f per cent, import duties, could possibly be sent to the 
United States. The very fact of large imports being poured in, 
year after year (as shown in table at page 543, for 1878), in spite of 
the 42f per cent, duty for admission, makes it clear that the prices 
in America must be at least 60 per cent in excess of those current 
in England, or else those sendings would leave a loss, and would be 
discontinued. Those importations, be it noted, are not fitful or 
intermittent, but are, though fluctuating in amount,’constant in their 
recurrence. The continuous overflow, however slight, of a tank is 
clear evidence of its being full; and, in the same way, the continuous 
importation of goods burdened with a 42| per cent, duty is clear 
evidence that the ordinary prices of such goods in the importing 
country must keep sufficiently high to make such importations 
profitable. 

However, to err on the side of caution, we wiii, instead of 60 
per cent, or 42| per cent., take 40 per cent, as the overcharge which 
the Western farmers have to pay for the goods which they require 
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to supply their wants. Now we have shown at page 543 that their 
annual expenditure on the supply of those wants amounts in the 
aggregate to 1,400,000,000 dollars. Let us see what proportion of 
that sum is unnecessarily squandered. If the American farmers 
were allowed to buy, as they could buy, for 100 dollars what they 
are now compelled to pay 140 dollars for, it is clear that they could 
buy for 1,000,000,000 dollars what they now pay 1,400,000,000 
dollars for, and consequently they would save 400,000,000 dollars 
every year. In other words, by being left free to buy where they 
could buy cheapest, they would benefit to the extent of 40d,000,000 
dollars, which they now lose by the operation of the protective 
duties. 

Truly a startling sum ! A stupendous sum ! That such a pile 
of wealth should year after year be unnecessarily and wantonly flung 
away and wasted seems utterly incredible, and yet it is literally true. 

What!”.we can imagine a Western farmer exclaiming, “do you 
mean to say that we farmers, our class alone, are every year, out 
of our hard earnings, needlessly and heedlessly throwing away 
400,000,000 of dollars, and that we could, if we would, save in our 
yearly expenses a sum large enough to defray the whole of the 
national expenditure nearly twice over ?” “ Y es, sir,” we reply, 

“it is a fact. We have clearly shown that the same articles of con¬ 
sumption that you could get from the Britisher for 100 dollars you 
have now to pay 140 for. Now, if you, one with the other, rich and 
poor, spend 200 dollars a year on such articles, the common rule of 
three shows that but for your heavy Customs duties you need only 
spend 143 dollars for the same things instead of 200, and that, 
while living just as comfortably, you would on an average, save 
fifty-seven dollars a year. Now, as there are 7,000,000 of you 
agriculturists, multiply that number by the fifty-seven dollars which 
each would save, and you will find it comes to 400,000,000 dollars. 
The fact is, that you never realized the amount of your loss—never 
put it into figures. It is so mingled up in small doses with your 
daily spendings that, though enormous in the gross, it does not 
strike yod in the detail. You go on paying thirty cents for a knife 
instead of twenty; or fifty cents for a piece of canvas instead of 
thirty; or ten dollars for woollen clothing instead of six; or your 
wife buys a printed calico gown for three dollars instead of two, and 
80 on throughout the whole range of your requirements •, but you 
do not stay .to inquire how much you are overcharged at each step. 
Now, this has been calculated for you. For every seven dollars 
which you now spend you ought only to spend five; tlie other 
two doUars are simply thrown away in consequence of your import 
duties.” 
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It has been said the American farmers actually prefer paying 
seven dollars to the Eastern States manufacturers to paying five 
dollars for the same thing to the Britisher, especially as the extra 
two dollars do not go out of the country. Well, if the two dollars 
do not go into another country, they at all events go into another 
pocket, and surely the farmers can hardly be persuaded that it is the 
same thing to them whether they pay seven dollars to a man in 
Massachusetts, or five dollars for the same article to a man in Lan¬ 
cashire. We believe, on the contrary, that the hard-working 
Western farmer prefers getting as much as he can for his money. 
But. if we are wrong, and if it be really true that the farmers are 
content, knowingly and voluntarily, to pay out of their pockets a 
yearly contribution of 400,000,000 dollars as a free gift to the 
Eastern States’ manufacturers to enable them to carry on a losing 
business, which, without that assistance, would have to be given up, 
we can only admire and wonder. And we wonder all the more as 
this immense sacrifice is made in vain, and is of very little or no 
benefit to.any one. This we shall show in the next,chapter, when 
we examine what becomes of the 400,000,000 dollars which the 
farmers lose. 

At all events, the farmers ought surely to have a voice in the 
question, whether they really do (as it is stated they do) prefer 
losing, or whether they prefer saving, the 400,000,000 dollars. 

Again, it is said that the American farmers have flourished and 
prospered; that they have profitably extended, and are still extend¬ 
ing, their operations, and that, therefore, they cannot have suffered 
the yearly loss alleged. That does not at all follow. No one con¬ 
tends that an average loss of 57 dollars per annum sustained by each 
agriculturist could turn the scale and make farming a losing busi¬ 
ness. It does not destroy the farmer, but it sweeps away so much 
of his profits. By'the census of 1870 the total value of (cereal) 
farm productions amounted to 2,448,000,000 dollars. Out of this 
farmers could afford to throw away a certain portion, and still thrive 
and make money. But that is no reason why they should persist in 
throwing that portion away. A man with an income of 2,500 
dollars may live on 1,000 dollars, muddle away 600 dollare on rotten 
speculations, and still lay by 1,000 dollars a year; but he would 
certainly be richer if he did not muddle away the 600 dollars. A 
waste of 57 dollars a year multiplied 7,000,000 times does none the 
less amount to 400,000,000 dollars in the aggregate. 

Again, it is said that the prices of some of the Eastern States’ 
mano&ctures are not so much higher than those of the foreigner as 
we make out. But if so, why keep up such heavy import duties ? 
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M ife in Bpite of tkose heavy duties, 
SoWftgn goods oto. still aSovd to come in ? The Western farmer 
might Bsy, ^ Goiahi I do hot iaind paying 10 per cent, dearer to you 
than to the forei^er. Seduce the import duties, therefore, from an 
avetage of pet cent, to 10 per cent. 'If your prices are, as you 
Bay, moderate, surely with a bonus of 10 per cent., besides freight 
and chargfes, you can withstand foreign competition f But if not, 
and if the condition of your existence as manufacturers is an import 
duty of 42| per cent., which means that we farmers as a class are to 
subscribe out of our earnings 400,000,000 dollars a year to keep you 
gentlemen of the East pegging away at a losing business, we prqtest 
against it. It is paying far too dear ‘ for a whistle.’ We will with¬ 
draw from a game in which we are to find the stakes (and heavy ones 
too) for others to win, and we will go in for buying where we can 
buy cheapest.” 

It should further be observed that the more freight the Western 
farmer has to pay to get his produce delivered into the European 
markets, the smaller the net residue that comes to him,; for the 
European buyers’ prices include freight. Cheap freights from 
America to Europe, therefore, mean large profits to the farmers, and 
dear freights sm^l profits. But as the enormous American import 
duties prevent heavy and bulky goods, such as iron, coal, &c., from 
being freely sent from Europe to the United States, and as ships 
must make a certain amount of freight on the round or cease 
running, what happens ? They make up for getting little or no 
freight from Europe to America by charging nearly double freight 
on the cotton, grain, and other farmer’s produce which they convey 
from America to Europe. 'This surcharge of freight from, to com¬ 
pensate for the absence of freight to, American ports amounts in the 
aggregate to a very large sum, which comes out of the pocket of the 
Western farmers, and constitutes another heavy burden inflicted on 
them by the present oppressive tariff. 

But the misehi e f done to the American farmers by heavy import 
duties is not confined to the immense direct losses inflicted on them. 
Their interests are also vitally injured in another way. The very 
essence of their prosperity depends upon their having large and in¬ 
creasing outlets abroad for the large and increasing amount of their 
pi‘odace. They grow far more grain, meat, cotton, &o., than their 
own country can consume, and must look to their foreign customers 
to take off the surplus. But the protective duties step in to thwart, 
cripple, and restrict the formers’ dealings with their foreign cus¬ 
tomers. How are the formers to export if the manufacturers will 
not sliewW imports ? “ What is the foreigner to pay yon in,” wo 
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would say to the farmer, "if you refuse to take his goods ? Will it 
be in gold and silver ? No such thing. It is now well established 
and universally admitted that debts between nation and iiation are 
not paid in specie (beyond the merest fraction), but in commodities, 
and that all commerce is substantially barter. If you will only take 
from the foreigner such of his goods as he can make a profit on after 
paying 42| per cent, import duty, you limit his power of baying 
i'rom you, and consequently your own power of selling to him. It 
becomes a necessary condition of your dealing with hi m that yon 
should get so low a price for your produce and give him so high a 
price for his goods, that the margin shall make up for the 42J per 
cent, import duties. These, therefore, cut against you both ways. 
Not only you pay more for what you consume, but you get less for 
what you produce. You may not feel the pinch so much just now, 
but average harvests in Europe would make it absolutely necessary 
for the United States to secure free sales by making free purchases. 
If you aspire to feed the world, you must take in payment what the 
world can give you.” 

Let us now look at another branch of the subject. 


III. 

WHAT BECOMES OF THE 400,000j000 DOLLARS YEAELT TAKEN OCT OP 
THE POCKETS OF THE AMERICAN PAEMEES ? 

The amount of Customs revenue which the United State's Govern¬ 
ment derived in 1878 from duties on foreign goods imported was 
130,000,000 dollars. To this amount the agriculturist, being rather 
less than half of the total population of the country, contributed 
about 60,000,000 dollars. This was, therefore, the proportion of 
the 400,000,000 'dollars overcharged to the American farmers on 
their annual expenditure, that went to -the legitimate purpose of 
national revenue; and, so far, 60,000,000 dollars of the total is 
satisfactorily accounted for. But what of the remaining 340,000,000 
dollars ? Who are the lucky men whom this mighty sura, drained 
year after year out of the farmer’s earnings, goes to enrich? 
Strange and incredible aa^it may appear, careful examination and 
analysis will show that all this money has been, and is being, abso¬ 
lutely wasted, squandered, and spent as uselessly as it would be in 
hiring an army of men to dig holes and fill them up again. It has 
neither enriched nor even benefited anybody. While it has to thfct 
extent impoverished the farmers, it has only served to fill up tb9 
gap and make good the losses occasioned by the misapplication of 
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capital and labour in the Eastern States to the wrong kinds of 
production. 

Let as trace where these 840,000,000 dollars go. They form the 
extra sum paid annually to the manufacturers of the Eastern States 
over and above what the farmers would have had to pay for the 
same articles were they allowed to make their purchases from abroad. 
If the Eastern manufacturers were able to produce their goods as 
cheaply as the foreigner, all that money-would be saved to the 
farmers; but as they cannot, the farmers are made to pay the differ¬ 
ence. Nothing whatever is got by anybody in return for those 
340,000,000 dollars ; and that sum is simply thrown away and 
sacrificed to make up for the want of skill, or of capital, or of 
whatever else it may be, by reason of which the Eastern manufac¬ 
turer makes no more profit by Selling an article at 140 dollars than 
the Britisher does by selling the same article at 100 dollars. If, 
indeed, the Eastern manufacturer could produce the article for 100 
dollars, and if he did get 140 dollars for it, he would be benefited 
and enriched; and it might be some consolation to the farmers for 
their loss of 340,000,000 dollars a year that it went to form large 
accumulations of wealth in the pockets of their fellow-citizens in 
the Eastern States. But this consolation does not exist, and we 
shall presently show that, in spite of the enormous sum overcharged 
to the farmers, the profits of the Eastern manufacturer are precarious, 
fluctuating, and by no means above the average of other occupations. 
His charge of 140 dollars for what the Britisher can afford to sell 
for 100 dollars, only leaves him a bare living profit^ because it costs 
him 40 dollars more to produce the article than it costs the Britisher. 
Why this should be the case we cannot here stay to inquire, but 
such is the fact. Indeed, how else could British goods be largely 
imported into the States in spite of the 42| per cent, import duties 
which they have to pay ? 

It is these 40 dollars -uselessly spent, out of 140, which, added 
up, form the 340,000,000 dollars which the farmers of America are 
called upon to throw away every year without any benefit to them¬ 
selves or to anybody else. It is sheer waste j just as it is sheer 
waste to pay one man exorbitantly for doing the same work (no 
more and no better) which another man, more expert, will do 
cheaply;—^just as it would be sheer waste to go on thrashing with 
a flail instead of using a machine, merely because the man with the 
flail was a neighbour, and the machine maker was a stranger. We 
cfin fancy a shrewd Western farmer saying, “A man down East 
makes an article which he can't afford to sell me under 140 dollars, 
while a man over the water oflers me the same article for 100 dollars. 
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I want to deal with the latter, but to prevent that they qlap 40 
dollars duty on to the 100, and then tell me that, as now, in either 
case I shall have to pay 140 dollars for the article, I may as well 
buy of the man down East, because he's a kind of brother, whereas 
the man over the water is only a cousin. All I see in it is that 
I am done out of 40 dollars.” 

That the Eastern manufacturers only make the average profit, 
and their men the average wages, of other occupations, is the neces¬ 
sary result of internal competition. No trade can for any length of 
time maintain higher rates of profit or of wages than the average, 
because people soon flock from other trades into that, and thus they 
all settle down to about the same level. There does, indeed, at 
intervals occur a sudden spurt of demand, causing for a brief 
period high prices, high profits, and high wages, but these bright, 
short flashes of prosperity cost the manufacturers and their men 
very dear. Fresh capital and fresh labour are thereby freely enticed 
into the trade, and when the spurt is over, there is not suflScient 
vent for the increased supply. The result is, ruin to many, loss to 
all. Such a spurt occurred in 1872-3. In 1874 the 'reaction came, 
and there followed five years of commercial depression and suffer¬ 
ing. An immense body of American workmen were thrown out of 
employ, and in the course of these five years (mostly in 1877 and 
1878) upwards of 600,000 persons left the East to seek a living in 
the West. During those five years a large number of industrial 
establishments closed their doors, and in the iron trade alone 250 
blast furnaces were blown out, and 60 to 70 rolling mills ceased 
work. In the six years 1873 to 1878, the average number of com¬ 
mercial failures in the United States per year was 7,866, against an 
average of 2,889 the previous seven years. In short, those five years 
were the worst that American commerce had ever experienced. Yet 
during all that time the farmers were yearly disbursing 340,000,000 
dollars to support the manufacturers. So far, however, from 
enriching them, this large sum was engulfed in their losses, and 
was squandered in vain. It is abundantly clear that, as we said at 
page 650, “ the profits of the Eastern manufacturers are precarious, 
fluctuating, and by no means above the average of other occu¬ 
pations.” 

Just now (1880), the iron manufacturers are enjoying another 
temporary spurt, owing to the wealth created by the farmers and 
the consequent necessity for more railways; and this leads to 
another question of vast importance to the farmers. At what cost 
ure those new railways to be constructed ? Is the farmer's produce 
to be conveyed to the sea-board on cheap rails at a fair rate, or on 
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dear Tails at an exorbitant rate? Are the railway-mafcers to pay 
Pennsylvanian prices or British prices for their rails? If the 
former, the cost of the required iron and steel will be nearly twice 
as much as if the latter.* Now, as the rates of freight must be in 
proportion, every one who may use the railways about to be con¬ 
structed will have to pay high fares and freights for ever, because 
the legislature interdicts cheap iron and artificially makes it dear! 
Surely this would be an enormous evil, and all the less excusable as 
it could so easily be avoided ! * 

At first glance it appears almost impossible that so vast a sum • 
as 840 000,000 dollars should be lost in the mere diversity of value 
between what two different sets of men in two different countries 
can produce by the application of the same amount of capital and 
labour. And yet the explanation, whoa sought for, is soon found. 
To take a man away from what he can do well, and set him to do 
what he can only do badly makes an immense difference in the 
result of his labour. A baker would earn poor wages indeed as a 
tailor; and a clever carpenter would starve on his performance as a 
watchmaker. A Western farmer produces excellent and cheap 
crops, but if he were to set up as a woollen manufacturer ho would 
soon come to grief (unless indeed his neighbour subscribed hand¬ 
somely to make good his losses and bolster him up). The difference 
between what men produce who are expert and what men produce 
who are inexpert, constitutes a very large percentage on their pro- 
daotion, and a large percentage on the total production of the world 
means a sum to which 340,000,000 dollars is a trifle. As things are, 
to take the world at large, the human race do not produce perhaps 
the hundredth part of what they might produce if their labour were 
properly and intelligently applied. The greatest creator of wealth 
at the smallest cost is division of labour, and whatever interferes 
with it is an obstruction to human productiveness. Every man 
ought to be allowed to" do the work which early education, long 
experience, natural aptitude, peculiarity of position, or other circum¬ 
stances enable him to do best; and that legislature is sadly mis¬ 
chievous which shunts him off from the right on to the wrong line, 
and compels him to lay aside the work which he can do well and 
take to that which others can do better. 

It may perhaps be asked, How are the Eastern manufacturers 
and the workmen they employ to live if the farmers withdraw the 
yearly subsidy, which is their only support ? " The answer is easy. 
The increased imports which the abolition of Customs duties wotdd 


* The impor^ duty on steel at this time amouBts to 120 per cent. 
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bring abottt would necessitate increased exports to tbe same amount 
to pay for them j for there can be no additional import without a 
corresponding additional export. There would arise a brisk demand 
for fresh capital and labour to produce those increased exports, and 
that demand would absorb whatever capital and labour might be set 
free by the diminished consumption of the Eastern States’ manu¬ 
factures. It is quite an exploded notion that if you import what 
you made before, workmen are thrown out of work. It is not so; 
they are merely thrown on to other work to supply the articles that 
will be exported to pay for the new imports. The same amount 
of American capita] and labour would be employed as before, with 
this difference, that then their operations would be remunerative, 
whereas before they wore not. No doubt this transference of capital 
and labour from one kind of business to another is attended with 
temporary inconvenience and delay to the parties interfered with, 
but not more than was the introduction of steamboats, railways, 
electric telegraphs, and other improvements which largely benefited 
the many, while they were for a time displeasing to a few. Indeed, 
it would not be long before the owners, both of the displaced capital 
and of the displaced labour, would feel and recognise the advantage 
of being engaged in industries which were self-supporting, instead 
of industries which were dependent for their very existence on 
a national subvention revocable at any moment at the will of the 
people. 

The manufacturers of the Eastern States " object to their tradfg 
being called losing trades, because they and their workmen live out 
of them.” But they do not live out of them ! They mostly live 
out of the 340,000,000 dollars which the farmers yearly pay to those 
trades over and above what they need pay if they dealt with others. 
They live out of that, and of as much more paid to them in the same 
way by the rest 6f the American people. We believe that many 
trades would thrive better unassisted, but by clinging to Protection 
they proclaim their dependence on it. Were it otherwise, why keep 
up such heavy import duties, and how is it that, in spite of those heavy 
duties, foreign goods can still afford to come in ? Surely those must 
be “ losing trades ” in which 140 dollars’ worth of capital and labour 
are spent to produce 100 dollars’ worth of goods. Such trades de¬ 
pend for their maintenance, not on'their own merit, but on other 
people’s help. They are private establishments supported by public 
involuntary contributions. 

We feel sure, however, that the manufacturers of the Eastern 
States underrate their own strength, and that they would soon walk 
alone if they were deprived of the go-cart of Protection. Under 
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the wholesome stimulus of open competition, the energy, activity, and 
shrewdness of their race would rapidly enable them to recover the 
ground they had lost under the enervating influence of the coddling 
system. We would venture to say to them, “Why, gentlemen, 
should you not, with raw cotton at your doors, compete with the 
Britisher, to whom it goes across the ocean ? ‘Yet, whereas in 1860 
your export of cotton manufactures was 11,000,000 dollars, it was 
only 11,500,000 dollars in 1878, a paltry increase of 500,000 dollars 
in eighteen years ! In England the increase within the same period 
was 60,000,000 dollars. There is no doubt that had you been left 
unencumbered by the fatal boon of Protection, you would have made 
infinitely greater progress, and you might by this time have proved 
formidable rivals to the Britisher in neutral markets. Again, in the 
three years 1866 to 1868 agricultural exports formed 74 per cent., 
and manufacturing and other exports 26 per cent, of the total 
exports. In the three years 1876 to 1878 the agricultural exports 
formed 80 per cent., and the manufacturing and other exports only 
20 per cent, of the totality. No doubt that, but for the fatal boon 
of Protection, you would not have lagged behind in the race, and 
that your relative proportion of exports would have shown an increase 
instead of a diminution. Again, in spite of the vast expansion of 
the world’s commerce, the tonnage of the United States mercantile 
navy is actually less now than it was twenty years ago. From 1855 
to 1863 it was upwards of 5,000,000 tons; from 1874 to 1878 it 
wss little more than 4,000,000. English tonnage in 1861 was 
4,850,000 tons; in 1877 it was 6,115,000. Within the last twenty 
years English tonnage has increased by 2,000,000 tons, while 
yours has diminished by 1,000,000. Formerly your mercantile 
navy shared the carrying trade of the world with England; 
now, not only that is lost, but your own produce is carried away 
from your own ports in foreign bottoms. Is it that the American of 
to-day has degenerated in energy, skill, or enterprise ? Not a bit of 
it. But here, also. Protection has shed its baneful influence. Iron 
has superseded wood in the construction of large ships, and your 
tariff makes iron nearly twice as costly to the American shipbuilder 
as it is to his British rival. Abolish your import duties, and you 
will speedily see your mercantile marine restored to its former 
splendour.” . 

To sum up, the vast amount yearly wrested out of the earnings 
of the American farmers is simply a useless and wanton waste. It 
makes them by so much the poorer, without making others one 
whit the richer. Moreover, it must be borne in mind that we have 
in these pages only calculated that share of the general loss which 
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accrues to the agriculturists. These barely form half of the total 
population of the United States, and the other half suffers a fully 
proportionate loss on their yearly expenditure, from the same causes 
and with the same results. What steps should be taken to put a 
stop to these extravagant and unjustifiable losses shall be examined 
in the next chapter. 


IV. 

HOW TO TOT A STOP TO THE INTOLERABLE LOSSES WHICH ARE YEAR AFTEB 
YEAR INFLICTED ON THE FARMERS OP AMERICA. 

Forthnatelt, great as is the grievance, its removal is easy. The 
remedy is in the farmer’s own hands. It lies in the exercise of his 
voting power. It is simply this: let the American farmers give 
their support to no candidate for a seat in the House of Representa¬ 
tives who does not pledge himself, if elected, to propose, or at least 
to vote foi', " a reduction of 5 per cent, every successive year on the 
import duties, till the whole are abolished.” Never mind what party 
he may belong to. The relief of the farmers from an intolerable 
burden is not, cannot be, and must not be, a party question. It is 
a paramount and inevitable measure which comes before, overrides, 
and casts into the shade all party distinctions. To refuse the 
abolition of the tariff is to refuse justice to the agriculturists. It 
amounts to a persistence in the iniquity of confiscating the farmer’s 
property. Up with the tariff means down with the farmer I 

If it be said that abrogation of the tariff would suppress one of 
the sources of State revenue, the Western farmer’s ready reply 
would be, “ Out of the 400,000,000 dollars yearly taken from us, 
only 60,000,000 dollars go to the revenue. There are plenty of 
ways of raising 60,000,000 dollars of revenue without resorting to 
the clumsy, wasteful, roundabout process of inflicting on us a loss 
of 400,000,000 dollars to enable the State to get 60,000,000 dollars. 
You might as well say that there is no other way of roasting a pig 
than byjhuming down the house. We shall be all the better able 
to pay the taxes necessary to replace the import duties if our 
earnings are left with us intact.” 

The farmers, by insisting on justice being done to themselves, 
are at the same time fighting the battle of the American community 
at large. All are sufferers from the same fiscal absurdity, and all 
ought to join the farmers, heart and hand, in enforcing the redress 
of a common grievance. 

Every farmer should hold this language to the candidates ; I will 
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only vote for you if you will vote for ms; and voting for me means 
voting in the House for a reduction of five per cent, every suctxssive 
year on the import duties till the whole are abolished.” If this were 
done pretty generally, the tariff, in its present shape, would not 
survive the first sitting of Congress. The voting power of the 
farmers is overwhelming, and will further increase after the next 
census. They hardly know their own strength. They are the 
backbone of the great American Kepublic. They own most of its 
soil,'they have created most of its wealth, and they form the most 
numerous and influential body among its population. The exercise 
of their voting power would forcibly influence the commercial policy 
of the Government, and if they choose to exercise it, an end will bo 
put for ever to the yearly exactions from which they are now suffer¬ 
ing. In other words, they have but to signify unmistakably by their 
votes that they wish to be freed from the unjust burdens laid upon 
them by heavy import duties, and those duties will speedily cease to 
exist. Is it possible to imagine that they should feel the evil, know 
the remedy, and hesitate to apply it ? 

It is doubtless true that many, perhaps most, of the American 
farmera are ^maware of, or have given little attention to, the facts 
set forth in these pages, and hence their silent endurance. But if 
every farmer who reads this, and concurs in our’views, would order 
from the nearest town ten or twenty copies of this little paper, and 
would distribute them by hand among his neighbours, or by post 
among his friends at a distance, a spirit of inquiry would rapidly be 
roused, and a definite expression of public opinion would soon be 
elicited. By such means each man would contribute to the good 
work, and, with little trouble and little expense, the exact state of 
the case might be laid before every farmer in the Union. It would 
be for him, after obtaining a knowledge of facts so interesting to 
his class, to decide whether he would continue to endure the griev¬ 
ance or insist on its removal. 

Meanwhile, all honour. Western farmers of America, to the 
brave and blessed work which your indomitable energy and brawny 
arms are accomplishing! While in Europe millions of able-bodied 
men are dragged from the plough and the loom to be trained to blood¬ 
shed and destruction, you are pursuing your beneficial conquests 
over nature, and converting barren wastes into orchards and corn¬ 
fields. Surely the least that you can demand in return is that your 
earnings should not be wrung from you by unjust laws, and.that 
you should be allowed to enjoy undividedly the fruits of your un¬ 
remitting toil. 

It is foe you to decide, and enfoece toue decision. 
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APPENDIX. 

In order to ensure all possible accuracy in the estimate of the 
yearly expenditure of the American farmers and their families, the 
writer printed and distributed among those persons whom he 
deemed most competent to judge, fifty copies of the following 
memorandum:— 

ESTIMATE OF EXPENDITURE IN AMERICA. 

It would greatly assist the undersigned in the completion of a little work on 
which he is engaged, if you would kindly give him the best estimate in your 
power in relation to the following subject. 

By the census of 1870 there were in the United States of America, out of a 
population of 38,600,000, a total of 13,600,000 persons engaged in various occupa¬ 
tions. Of these 6,922,000 were engaged in agriculture, wliich number has by 
this time (1880) increased to at least 7,000,000. 

An estimate is wanted of the average annual expenditure of each of these 
7,000,000 persons (most of whom have families) on all articles of consumption, 
except eatables and drinkables. Those articles would comprise every descrip¬ 
tion of clothing, household ware, tools, agricultural implements, railway convey¬ 
ance, &c., &c. I 

Of course, strict accuracy is unattainable, and all calculations must neces¬ 
sarily be conjectural and approximative. 

It may bo noted— 

1 . That by “ agriculturists ” are meant, not only the cereal farmers, but 

the producers of all articles derived from tlie soil, whether grain or 
cotton, meat or tobacco, &c., &c. 

2. That there are in the United States 2,000,000 fanners who, most of 

them, own the soil which tlicy till, and whoso annual expenditure 
must be considerable. 

3. That the wages of farm labourers in the North and West range (see 

an article in the Times of 20th August, 1879) from 19 dollars 
09 cents montlily (336 dollars per annum) to 38 dollars 23 cents 
monthly (468 dollars per annum). In the South, under the compe¬ 
tition of negro labour, wages are only 16 dollars monthly (180 
dollars per annum). 

4. That, as food and lodging cost the farmers and labourers but little, 

most of their expenditure falls on the articles of consumption com¬ 
prised in this inquiry. The question therefore is, “What is the 
average yearly expenditure on such articles of each of those 
7,000,000 persons intheJJnited States of America, who are engaged 
in agricultural pursuits, some of whom are single, but most of whom 
have families ?” It will be esteemed a favour if you will address a 
communication at your earliest convenience to 
• 

A. MoSOnEDIEN, 

Author of “ Free Trade and English Commerce.” 

Forest Hill, near London, 

8th March, 1880, 
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The answers receired (and they were not many) ranged fr6m 
150 dollars per annum up to 5 dollars per week (260 dollars per 
annum). In the work we have taken 200 dollars as a fair mean. 
But, even upon the lowest estimate, the sum is so vast that it really 
matters very little which valuation is adopted. If any reader 
thinks that 200 dollars per annum is too high an estimate, let 
him boldly strike off 25 per cent., and the balance will still be 
found amply large enough to justify all our conclusions. 

For our American statistics we aro chiefly indebted to that 
valuable compilation, “ The American Almanack for’ 1879,” by 
Mr. A. R. Spoflbrd, to which we beg to refer those who may 
doubt the accuracy of our figure.?. 

Augustus Mongbidien. 
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DIVERSITY- IN THE MARRIAGE LAW 
OF INDIA. 

In a country like India, with a population of 250,000,000, and where 
so many heterogeneous classes meet together, the existence of a 
variety of laws in respect to so important a relation of life as 
marriage, need excite no surprise. When, in two countries so 
closely connected as England and Scotland, with a common religion 
and language, and social habits not very dissimilar, there is a wide 
gulf between the laws which bear on this subject, can it be wondered 
that among a people diversified in origin, in habit, as well as in 
religious sentiment and pi'actice, such divergencies should exist as 
are to be found in India ? The population of India is composed of 
various races, castes, and clans. The Hindus, though popularly 
believed to be' settled in that country from the most ancient times, 
are not by any means its original inhabitants, but are in reality of 
Aryan origin, having emigrated from Central Asia at a period 
which has not been exactly ascertained, but which was certainly very 
remote, and perhaps long anterior to the exodus of the Israelites 
from Egypt. The Hindu emigrants brought with them an Indo- 
Germanic language, they subjugated the aborigines they found in 
the country, and established throughout India their own laws and 
social institutions. Of the aborigines there are still traces to be 
found, but these must be looked for amongst the inaccessible hills 
and lonely valleys of the country, which afford shelter to scattered 
tribes, amounting to some millions, jp a condition of barbarism 
equalled only among the savages who people the isles of the Pacific. 
To the Hindus succeeded long afterwards the Mohammedans, who 
in their bigotry and fanaticism tried hard to force on the people 
they found in possession of India, not only the religion of the pro¬ 
phet of Arabia, but their own peculiar habits and customs. Yet 
another wave of conquest had tg pass over the troubled surface of a 
country rich in vicissitudes, and the English conquerors brought 
with them laws and institutions which threaten to swallow up all 
other canons and regulations however ancient. 

The marriage laws of India if treated fully, would occupy more 
space than could be afforded within the circumscribed limits of 
this article, but it will be interesting to ascertain what are the 
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laws or tlie customs wMcli at present regulate this important rela¬ 
tion of life in diSerent parts of India; for married life in that 
country presents almost every possible form of conjugal relation, 
from’the grossest Torm of promiscuous interpourse to the purest 
and most rational system which enjoins the union of one man to one 
woman. The various relations which bind persons of the opposite 
sexes together in India, may admit of classification under four 
heads:— 

1. The union existing between one man and one woman. 

2 . The union between one man and two or more women, commonly called 
polygamy. 

3. The union between one woman and several men, otherwise called 
polyandry. 

4. The union existing among a certain nuihbe); of men and a certain number 
of women, amounting to promiscuous intercourse. 

In the examination of the laws and customs which regulate the 
various kinds of conjugal relationship it will perhaps be more 
convenient to consider them in the reverse order of time of their 
being introduced in the country ; that is, by treating first upon the 
English constitutions on the point, and going down to the customs 
of ttose known as the aborigines, or earliest inhabitants of India. 

THE CHRISTIAN LAW'. 

The marriages of Christians in India, including under this class 
both Europeans residing there and their descendants, as well as 
native Christians, are regulated by Act XV. of 1872 of the Legis¬ 
lative Council of India. This Act purports to consolidate and 
amend the laws relating to the marriages of Christians in India, and 
on the whole is baaed on the principles of Engbsb law bearing on 
that subject. The prohibited degrees of consanguinity are the same, 
and the marriage contract c!»i either be entered into by merely making 
a declaration before the marriage registrar, or by going through a 
religious ceremony, which if performed by a clergyman of the Church 
of England must take place in a consecrated church, unless there be 
no church within five miles of the residence of either party to be 
married, or the clergyman has received special licence from the 
Anglican bishop of the diocese authorising him to solemnize the 
marriage in a private dwelling. Should the marriage be celebrated 
b 7 or in the presence of a registrar, the parties must, in the presence 
of at least two credible witnesses in some part of the ceremony, 
declapaits follows, or to the like effect: “I solemly declare that I 
know not of any lawful impediment why I, A. B., may not he joined 
in maiarimony to C. E.’' And each of the parties shall say to the 
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other as follows, or to the like effect: "I call upoa the |itersoiis 
present here to witness that I, A. B., do take thee, 0. D., to fee my 
lawful wedded wife ” (or husband). 

The difference between the marriage law of England, and that 
which applies to Christians in India, relates chiefly to matters of 
minor importance. One point in respect to which the law in India 
is in advance of that in force in England has reference to the hours 
during which the marriage ceremony may be solemnized, and this 
has, I think, judiciously been allowed to extend from six in the 
morning to seven in the evening, without prejudice to the right of 
a clergyman of either the Church of England or the Church of 
Kome to perform the ceremony at any other time under special 
licence obtained from their bishops respectively. Another slight 
difference in the laws applies exclusively to native Christians; who 
being permitted to attain their majority at the age of eighteen are 
by right entitled to enter into the contract of marriage at the 
completion of that age, whereas European British subjects under 
the age of twenty-one cannot marry without the consent of their 
natural guardians. 

And here, I think, it may be interesting to notice a very cuiuous 
enactment that the Government of India found necessary to pass 
for the purpose of regulating the marriage of native Christian 
converts from Hinduism. Many of these had already been married 
before they adopted the Christian faith, and as their wives refused 
to follow them, they in many cases contracted other marriages. It 
was therefore found expedient to pass an Act {XXI. of 1866) for the 
purpose of legalizing “ under certain circumstances the dissolution 
of marriage of native converts to Christianity, deserted, or repu¬ 
diated on religions grounds by their wives or husbands.^’ This Act 
provides that if a native husband, other than a Mohammedan or Jew, 
change his religion for Christianity, and if in consequence of such 
change his native wife for the space of six continuous months desert 
or repudiate him, he may sue her for the restitution of conjugal 
rights, and should the respondent on appearing before the Court 
refuse to rejoin the petitioner on the ground of his change of reli¬ 
gion, the judge shall make an order adjourning the case for a year, 
and direct that in the interim the parties shall have opportunities of 
meeting each other in the presence of such persons, being females, as 
he shall appoint, with the object of ascertaining whether or not the 
respondent freely and voluntarily persists in such refusal. After the 
expiration of the adjournment, the parties shall again appear in 
Court, and if the respondent, on being interrogated, again refuse to 
join the petitioner, she shall be taken to have finally deserted or 
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repudiated him, and the judge shall thereupon by decree declare 
that the marriage between the parties is dissolved. A similar right 
has been given to j;he wife as against her husband, in case she be the 
party who has been converted to Christianity, and been deserted by 
her husband. Another section of the Act provides that “ if a peti¬ 
tioner, being a male, has at the time of the institution of the suit 
two or more wives, he shall make them all respondents, and if at any 
stage of the suit it be found that he is cohabiting with one of such 
wives as man and wife, or that any of such wives is ready or willing 
to cohabit with him, the Court shall pass a decree dismissing the. 
suit, and stating the ground of such dismissal.’' 

THE MOHAMMEDAN lAW. 

The Mohammedan law looks upon marriage as merely a civil con¬ 
tract. One of the greatest blots on that law is that it recognizes 
polygamy; for, as is well known, a Mohammedan is permitted to 
marry four wives at one and the same time. Of late, some apologists 
have come forward to affirm that Mohammed in reality did neither 
initiate nor direct the adoption of the principle of maintaining 
a plurality of wives, which is so common now; but that, as the 
Arabians of his time were very abandoned and dissolute in their 
habits, he, to check the abuses that then prevailed, restricted the 
number of wives a man might lawfully marry to four, without in any 
way enjoining his followbrs to make polygamy the rule of their lives. 
There can be no doubt that the state of society during the time of 
the prophet was as bad as it is described to be; but, at the same time, 
bearing in mind his own social life, and looking to the text of the 
Koran which says, “Ye may marry whatsoever women are agreeable 
to you, two, three, or four,” we cannot be surprised that those who 
now resort to polygamy should cite their Scriptures, and appeal 
to their prophet in support of their practices. What was before. 
unlawful has now to them been made lawful, receiving, as it did, 
the sanction of their last and great teacher and guide. 

Amongthe Mohammedans the prohibited degreesof consanguinity 
and affinity are, with the exceptions hereinafter noticed, much the 
same as those recognized by Jewish and Christian law. A man is, 
however, forbidden to marry his foster-mother or foster-sister, and 
all such as are related “ by milk in any of the degrees which would 
preclude his marriage with her if she were similarly related. to him 
by consanguinity.” The foster-mother in reality takes the place of 
& mother to him, and he cannot marry any of her relatives whom 
he could not have married had she actually been his own mother. 
Nor can a man marry at the same time two women who stand in 
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snch a degree of relationship to each other, that if one had belonged 
to the opposite sex, they could not have intermarried. Thus, 
though a man may marry his wife's aunt ot niece after his wife’s 
death or divorce, he cannot marry her while she is living or un¬ 
divorced. The Mohammedan law permits a man to espouse his 
deceased wife’s sister j in fact, such marriages are usually encouraged, 
subject, of course, to the restriction that two sisters cannot be the 
wives of one person at the same time. 

The marriage of infants under the authority of their kindred is 
usual among Mohammedans, but it may be repudiated by either 
party when they attain the age of puberty, with this restriction that 
a girl can only decline to be bound by the contract if it was entered 
into by a guardian other than her father or grandfather. Should it 
have been carried out by either of the latter, she has no option, but 
is bound to make the best of her position. A free, sane, and adult 
woman cannot, however, be given in marriage without her consent 
being obtained. This, on her being questioned (unless she reply in 
the negative), is inferred, if she either remain silent,' or smile, or 
laugh, or weep; and her subsequent ratification of a marriage con¬ 
tracted in infancy, is obtained in the same manner. A man, how¬ 
ever, cannot be bound by a mamage entered into by his guardians, 
unless he gives verbal acquiescence to it. Ordinarily a girl is given 
in marriage by her parents, but should she have attained maturity, 
and not been married, she is at liberty to make her own choice, and 
if the match be equal, the guardian will have no right to interfere; 
but no objections are allowed to be raised after a woman has once 
borne a child to her husband. 

Among the Mohammedans no special ceremony is necessary to 
constitute a legal marriage, and the law bearing on this subject 
seems tc be very siipilar to that which prevails in Scotland, for a 
simple declaration of the parties before two witnesses that they have 
taken each other for husband or wife, is held sufficient to legalize 
and complete the contract of marriage. And even further, if there 
be continued cohabitation and acknowledgment of parentage, the 
law will presume the existence of wedlock, and the legitimacy of the 
child. It is, however, considered both proper and laudable that a 
man should give publicity to his marriage, and with this object in 
view, the commentators of the Mohammedan law recommend that the 
" contract be entered into by a sensible man in a musjid (mosque) 
on a Friday, in the presence of competent witnesses, and that the 
bridegroom should once see the bride previous to the marriage.” 

One of the essential points necessary to constitute a legal mar¬ 
riage amongst the Mohammedans, is the naming of the dower; and 
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erm if it is not mentioBed Ib tile eoBtraet, the law will presume it 
hy rirtue ol‘ ilie engagemeat eatered iato. Dower is an effect of 
1 ^ marriage oedtract, atad imposed by the law on a husband as a 
token of respeet for its subject—^the woman, as well as a considera¬ 
tion for the usufruct. THie amount to be fixed is generally regu¬ 
lated by what, has usually been received in the family of the woman's 
&ther, making allowance* of course, for age, beauty, fortune, under¬ 
standing, and virtue. It varies neoesBarily according to any differ¬ 
ence in these circumstances. 

THB HINDU LA.W. 

Amongst the Hindus, marriage holds a very high position. It 
is not merely a civil contract, but a sacrament. It is a religions 
duty performed for religious objects and ends, and affects the reli¬ 
gious state of man both here and hereafter. For the obsequies of a 
man can only be performed by a male descendant; and to those who 
profqsB Hinduism, and rest their hopes of future happiness on the 
strict observance of the various ceremonies it enjoins, the absence of 
male issue is an unspeakable calamity, since the disembodied spirit 
depends for salvation on the regularity with which shrad (funeral 
rites) is solemnized on earth by the surviving progeny of the deceased. 
Hence the desire for ofiFspring assumes a peculiar degree of intensity in 
India; and if a Hindu is disappointed in male issue, the law permits 
him to supersede his wife, or to resort to adoption, which is an insti¬ 
tution exercising a vast and powerful influence over the social life 
of the Hindus. 

It would be wrong, however, to entertain the notion that the 
Hindu law encourages polygamy indiscriminately. It, in fact, pro¬ 
hibits it, and merely allows a husband, under certain circumstances, 
to supersede his wife. These circumstances may arise in the case 
of the wife’s infidelity, bad temper, barrenness, or production of 
daughters only; or it may proceed from the wife's consent, without 
any disqualifying cause on her part. It has, no doubt, become the 
fashion among some classes, the Kulin Brahmins of Bengal, for 
instance, to indulge in polygamy pure and simple; but it 
is an abuse of the privfieges permitted them by law, rest¬ 
ing on* an unwarrantable interpretation of the Shastras (Hindu 
Scriptures). In ancient times there is abundant proof that 
monogamy was* the universal mle. The various legends in 
the ‘^M*d»bharatha,’' a long and elaborate epic poem, which 
gives B» an- insight into the Vedio period of Indian hktory, 
point to* lit# same eontdusxm; and coming down to thq time of 
Ifanu, the odebrated I^slator the Hindus, passages may be 
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cited from his “Institutes” supporting this theory. There are other 
passages, it cannot be denied, which recognise a plorality of wives; 
but these a leading Indian jurist accounts for by assigning the 
second and subsequent wives a position just a little superior to 
concubines, and somewhat similar to the handmaids of the Jewish 
patriarchs. And here I cannot refrain from quoting a few lines from 
the marriage ritual of the Hindus, which in themselves furnish 
proof that, whatever the practice now, the rule was in a previous 
age for a Hindu to have no more than one wife at a time. While 
the marriage ceremony is being performed, the priest, speaking on 
behalf of the bride to the bridegroom, says: “The bride says to yon, 
‘ If you live happy, keep me happy also; if you be in trouble, I will 
be in trouble too; you must support, and must not leave me when 
I suffer. You must always keep me with yon, and pardon 
all my faults; and your poqjahs (worship), pilgrimages, fasting, 
incense, and all other religious duties you must not perforih with¬ 
out me; you must not defraud me regarding conjugal love; you 
must have nothing to do with another woman while I live; you must 
consult me in all that you do, and you must always tell me the truth. 
Vishnu, fire, and the Brahmins are witnesses between you and me.’ ” 
To this the bridegroom replies, “ I will all my life do just as the 
bride requires of me, but she also must make me some promises. 
She must go with me through suffering and trouble, and must 
always be obedient to me. She must never go to her Other’s house 
unless she is asked by him, and when she sees another man in 
better circumstances or more beautiful than I am, she must not 
despise or slight me.” To this the girl answers, “I will all my 
lifetime do just as you require of me; Vishnu, fire, and Brahmins, 
and all present, are witnesses between us.” From this quotation it 
is evident that in the earlier days of Hinduism, when it prevailed 
in its purity, a husband was allowed no more than one wife. In 
these days, however, though a man take to himself two or more 
wives, if he do not supersede the woman first married, for some legal 
cause, she enjoys precedence over the others. She is considered 
the head of the f^ily, and is entitled to many privileges. She 
superintends the household affairs, sits by her husband at marriage 
and other religious ceremonies, and is entitled to adopt a sen on her 
husband’s death without male issue. If, however, she be superseded, 
whether justifiably or not, she must be provided for, and if set aside 
by her husband without any disqualifying cause, will be entitled te 
inherit; and in a divided fiunjly, where the husband dies without 
male issue, she succeeds as heir, simply maintaining tlm other wivei^ 
who inherit 4n thmr own tom on her death. 
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The circle within which a Hindn is permitted to many is pei*- 
haps more contracted than in any other nation in the world. There 
are two great rules which regulate the selection of partners in life : 
first, they must be chosen outside the family j secondly, they must 
be selected inside the caste. The prohibited degrees of consan¬ 
guinity seem to have a wider operation amongst the Hindus than 
amongst any other class of people, and include all such as are 
descended from the paternal or maternal ancestors within the sixth 
degree, and are not known by the family name to be of the same 
primitive stock either on the father’s or the mother’s side. These 
conditions, however, apply mainly to the three higher or twice born 
classes, and have been adopted by the Sudras in some parts only 
of the country. At the same time, of late these rules have been 
considerably relaxed, and often only paternal and maternal uncles 
and their descendants are viewed within the prohibited degrees. 
The second restriction, that a man must marry within his own caste, 
is, however, rigidly carried out, though its introduction is not of 
very ancient date. In former times, intermarriage between various 
castes was legally recognized so far that a man of a higher caste 
was permitted to marry a woman belonging to a grade lower than 
himself, though a woman could not be given in marriage to any 
person who was not of an equal or superior caste. 

A Hindu girl is always married before she attains the age of 
puberty, and usually before the age of eight years. To this un¬ 
mitigated and grievous evil may be attributed, to a great extent, the 
degraded position which women in India occupy. Married in their 
infancy, and scarcely emerged into womanhood, they are called 
upon to undertake all the duties and responsibilities of a mother. 
Need we wonder they become prematurely old ? With their minds 
steeped in ignorance the most dense, and superstition the most 
demoralizing, their fate is indeed pitiful. If for three years after a 
girl has reached the nuptial age, her father or natural guardian has 
neglected to get her married, she may choose a husband for herself. 
Such an event, however, rarely happens, for it entails serious con¬ 
sequences. The father incurs the reproach of all around him, which 
in a c&mmunity where individual members are so dependent on one 
another as amongst the Hindus, is no light matter; and the girl is 
usually put out of caste, and in some instances only readmitted 
upon the payment of heavy penalties, and the performance of 
severe penances. Indeed, so anxious are parents to get their 
daughters settled in life before they reach the age of womanhood, 
that to theiv inability to do so, owing to the heavy Expenses attend¬ 
ant on a marriage ceremony in India, the practice of ii^ntimde. 
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which once considerably prevailed, may, to a great extent, be attri¬ 
buted. As a general rule, boys and girls in a family are married 
according to priority of age; but it often happens, if the parents 
are unable to meet the heavy expenses of getting them all mairied 
that they postpone the marriage of the boys, and get the girls 
settled first. 

Marriage among the Hindus consists of two ceremonies. The 
first is the Betrothal, which in reality is the marriage, and takes place 
generally during the infancy of the parties j and as marriage is not 
a civil contract only, but a religious ceremony, the performance of 
which is absolutely necessary, the consenting mind is not required, 
and its absence from infancy or incapacity is immaterial. In a civil 
point of view, the only conditions required are the gift of the girl 
by the father, and acceptance by the husband. If to this be added 
the ceremony called Sapthapcithi (seven steps), which consists in 
the bride and Jbridegroom walking seven steps hand in hand during 
a particular recital, the marriage is irrevocable and complete. The 
Consummation, which is the second ceremony, takes place some 
years after, when the parties have attained the age of puberty; but 
it is in no way essential to the validity of the marriage, for, should 
the infant husband die subsequently to the betrothal ceremony, 
the girl will, to all intents and purposes, be and remain a widow. 
And here it ought to be remarked that the privilege allowed to 
Mohammedan girls, under certain circumstances, of repudiating a 
marriage contracted in infancy, is not bestowed on their unfortunate 
Hindu sister, whose position was rendered still more painful from 
the fact that, though her husband might have died before she 
reached the age of womanhood, yet she was compelled to live a 
widow, and pine away in seclusion, neglect, and misery. But, 
happily for her, under the British Government, Act XV. of 1856 has 
given her a legal right which it cannot but be regretted is not 
made use of more frequently. 

Among the ancient Hindus, eight kinds of marriages were 
recognized. The Brahma and three others were appropriated for 
the Brahmins, and were based upon disinterested motives; the 
Asoorah, in which a pecuniary consideration was received the 
father, was peculiar to Vaisas and Sudras; the Oaudharva, founded 
on “reciprocal amorous agreement," required no ceremony, and 
could be proved by any word or deed on the part of the man; and 
the Paischa, that which was accomplished by fraud and circum¬ 
vention. At the present time, however, the Brahma, which is the 
disinterested marriage, prevails generally amongst all the different 
classes; but the Asoorah, for a pecuniary consideration, is resorted 
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to by needy and unscrupulous parent, and to « certain extent 
by the Sudrae in ^South India. It is, however, held in umversal 
reprobation, and is gradually dying out. 

THE CDBIOUABY LAW. 

Though the general principles of Hindu law prevail, more or 
leas, in all parts of Indk, amongst those professing that religion, 
yet in many places custom has contributed to modify the law to a 
considerable extent It is astonishing to obseive how vast and power¬ 
ful is the influence that local usages have exercised, and do still 
exercise, over the social condition of the Hindus. In the earliest 
times Menu, the eminent Hindu legislator, enjoined kings to observe 
“ rules drawn from local usages,” inasmuch as immemorial custom 
is transcendent law, approved in the sacred Scriptures and in the 
code of the divine legislators j and coming down to later times, we 
find the weight and authority of customary law has jn no material 
degree become weaker, for even the British Courts deem it incum¬ 
bent on them to recognize and enforce its ordinances. The English 
judges, however, will not enforce a custom which is injurious to the 
public interests, or opposed to morality; and very recently the 
Bombay High Court held that caste customs authorizing a woman to 
abandon her husband and marry again without his consent, were void 
through immorality. 

In connection with the marriage law of India, questions of local 
usage may arise in three different ways: first, as regards such 
races as strictly carry out the ordinances of Hindu law and reli¬ 
gion j secondly, in respect to those who in the main profess to follow 
that law, but have admitted certain doctrines entirely opposed to 
it— e.g.i Sikhs and Jains; thirdly, in reference to such races 
as do not come at all under the operation of the Hindu law, 
being the aboriginal inhabitants of India. As regards the local 
usages to be found existing among the followers of Hinduism in 
its entirely, these will admit of classification under two heads: 
first, the custom of particular families; and secondly, local or caste 
usages. In reference to family usage. Justice West, at Bombay, has 
laid down the dictum that " family custom is entitled to be recog¬ 
nized, irrespective of the position and rank of the femily.*' The 
British Courts, however, discourage attempts made' by a single 
family to assert a spemal law fior itself, except it be in the case of 
rajahs and chiefs, with whom family custom is in each ease permitted 
to regulato ibhe succession or inhm'itauee to property, as well as the 
rights whodh legcdise marriage in mdividual cases. Thus, in the 
Tippmnh dKiij, bUnily usage has legalised a nOHodage in«iwhieh the 
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chief cereBaony oousists in the worship of the goddess Tripnra, and 
the taking of saMi (holy) water. Among the Uriah chiefs and 
rajahs marriage with the girl of an inferior caste is permitted, and 
this is contracted by thp ceremony of putting a garland round the 
■ neck of the bride, or by exchange of garlands. 

But the customs which wield by far the greatest influence, are those 
which regulate marriages according to local, tribal, or caste usages. 
These in Tarious parts of India difier considerably. Thus, among 
the agricultural classes of Assam the interchange of the paa-leaf 
(betel) constitutes the ceremony of marriage, and the tearing of 
a pan-leaf by the husband and the wife indicates dissolution of 
the union.” The Sonthals, again, have marriage customs entirely 
divergent from those of the Hindus. Intercourse among the two 
sexes is freely permitted, child marriage not usually resorted to, and 
girls are allowed a voice in the selection of their husbands. Their 
marriage rites are of a peculiar kind, the chief element among them 
being the painting of the bride's brow with vermilion, and her 
partaking of the family meal, after which she becomfes a member of 
the husband's family. This method of formally inducting the wife 
into her husband’s household, by sharing with her the family meal, 
may also be noticed among many of the tribes of Chota Nagpore, 
with this difference that amongst some of these, the drinking out of 
the same cup of the ordinary fermented liquor is the chief marriage 
ceremony. Among the Khonds in Orissa monogamy seems to be 
the universal rule; and Dr. Hunter says, " So long as a wife remains 
true to her hhsband, he cannot contract a second marriage, or even 
keep a concubine without her permission.” The Jats of the North¬ 
western Provinces permit the marriage of a widow with the younger 
brother of a deceased husband, and the children born of such 
marriages are considered legitimate; while in the Punjab a marriage 
solemnized in the infancy of one of the parties, is revocable under 
certain circumstances before consummation. In the Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency, among the Sndras and the lower classes generally, the pro¬ 
hibited degrees vary considerably from the ordinary law; and among 
several castes no objection is raised to the marriage of cousins. 
Divorce and re-marriage of a separated wife under the pat form are 
permitted under certain circumstances, whereas a widow is usually 
allowed to marry again, in express opposition to the principles of the 
Hindu law. Fat is a species of marriage which is inferior to the 
first marriage of a woman, and when it is contracted, she is compelled 
to give up to her husband or his representatives her children, except 
infants in arms, together with any property or jewels she may be 
possessed of. A widow's pot is, howevm*, consider^ more honorable 
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than diat of a divorced wife. Among the caste of dancing girls, a 
daughter may either be married to a Mohammedan or a Hindu, or be 
introduced at once to her profession, at her parent’s pleasure. 

It is, however, in South India that the influence of customary 
law is most widely felt; and this may be easily accounted for. 
When the Hindus first entered India from the north, the van¬ 
quished aborigines fled before them, and took shelter either on the 
unfrequented hills of the country or in the extreme south of the 
peninsula. Here they were followed, in course of time, by the 
Hindus, and the continued intercourse of centuries resulted in the 
formation of a class of people who are the descendants as much of 
the aborigines of the country as of the Aryan conquerors of India, 
and who, while preserving to a great extent their primitive customs^ 
have adopted, in a modified form, many of the social institutions of 
the Hindus, Among some of the inferior classes in South India, 
the marriage of a man with a woman who has lived in concubinage 
with him is permitted, and, in strict analogy with the law of Scot¬ 
land, children born before wedlock are legitimised on the marriage 
of the parents. The marriage of a widow with the brother of her 
deceased husband, is also allowed among the Ideiyars, a pastoral 
race ; while the re-marriage of widows and the divorce of wives 
are favourably looked upon by all classes generally. 

Having treated so fully about the customs of the Hindus, but 
a short sketch of the usages of those who, if I may say so, are but 
partially Hindus, can be permitted. The Sikhs are a community 
chiefly to be found in the Punjab, in North .India, and their existence 
dates from the fifteenth century. Their marriage laws are different 
from those of Hindus in general, and the chief ceremony with them 
consists in the recantation of a certain text called the Anand text, 
which may be celebrated even with a concubine. The Jains 
are to be found principally in the Upper Provinces, but they may 
also be met with in Gnzerat and the north coast of the Malabar. 
They are an offshoot from the Hindus, with whom they have still 
many observances in common as regards theijr religion and laws, 
but they deny the divine origin and authority of the Vedas. 
Though in North India they are all of one caste, and in South 
India divided into two, yet they recognize a number of families 
between which no intermarriage can take place. Their wedding 
ceremonies are somewhat similar to the Hindus, but, of course, 
the Vedic mantras are omitted. 

The foregoing pages contain, as far as is possible within this short 
sketch, a desciiption of the two forms which chiefly characterise 
the conjugal relations of the two sexes amongst all classes in India. 
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That monogamy is only the exception and not the rale is^ nn- 
fortunately, too true, and it will require centuries of earnest and 
patient labour to root out polygamy, which, in its varied forms, 
prevails more or less throughout the greater part of India. Yet 
whatever the evils attendant on the system which sanctions the 
principle of maintaining a plurality of wives, they cannot be so 
degrading aS the customs of certain scattered tribes who have not 
yet risen high enough in the scale of civilization to recognize the 
sanctity of a marriage tie, which, if it exists at all, exists merely 
in name, and amongst whom the relations between the two sexes 
border almost on promiscuous iutercourse. Among the aborigines 
of India, polyandry prevails to a considerable extent, sometimes 
regulated by certain fixed rules, sometimes leaving a woman free 
to dispense her favours to whomsoever she pleases. Among the 
tribes inhabiting the Himalayan mountains, four or five brothers 
marry a single woman; and the artisan class of the Nayars of 
Malabar allow brethren and male relations of blood to have a joint 
marital interest in a woman. The girls amongst th6 Tudas of the 
Neilgherries marry two or three husbands, and retain as many lovers 
as the husbands permit them to contract engagements with. A 
man may only contract marriage with one woman, but be the 
recognized lover of many. The Nayars of Cochin are married 
nominally to girls of their own class, when the latter are ten or 
under ten years of age, who, however, live with their mothers, and 
receive as many lovers as they please, provided they belong to the 
Brahmin or the Nayar class. When a lover receives admission 
into a house, he usually gives his mistress some ornaments and a 
piece of cloth, and when the lady returns the cloth it is a sign the 
gentleman must cease his visits. As may naturally be supposed, 
where polyandry prevails no man knows his own children. Hence 
succession to property devolves in the female line, and goes ac¬ 
cordingly to the sister's son; and this applies even to the Eaj of 
Cochin and Travancore. The origin and extent to which poly¬ 
andry prevails in In^ia form a subject sufficiently interesting and 
curious to deserve separate treatment; I will not, therefore, en¬ 
large further upon it here. 

Before bringing this article to a conclusion, I would just allude 
to a class which has come into existence within a comparatively 
recent date, and is a necessary consequence of the introduction into 
India of English education and European civilization. The Brahmos 
are a sect founded by Bajah Earn Mohnn Eoy about fifty years ago, 
who have renounced Hinduism and adopted a faith which bears a close 
analogy to that of the Unitarians in England. At their own request. 
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a law (Act III. of 1872) was passed by tbe Govermnent of India, 
regulating their marriages, the chief provisions of which are :—that 
no man be permitted to marry who has not completed his eighteenth 
year, and no woman before the expiration of fourteen years of her 

; while neither party can marry without the consent of his or her 
guardian, before they have attained the age of tweniy-one years- 
The marriage may be solemnized before a registrar; and no man 
marrying under this Act is permitted to have more wives than one 
at the same time. AnoAer Act of the Government of India (XV. 
of 1865), to which a passing allusion may be made, has reference 
to the Parsees, the followers of Zoroaster, and originally the inhabit¬ 
ants of Persia, from which country they were driven by Mohammedan 
persecution and intolerance. They are the most enlightened and 
enterprising of the Queen’s subjects in India. Anything relating to 
their social institutions would possess considerable interest; but 
the limits assigned to this article restrain me from dwellipg on 
their marriage laws. Under the above-mentioned Act, a man is 
restricted to one wife, and no marriage will bo considered legal 
unless “ solemnized, according to the Parsee form or ceremony called 
‘ Aservad,’ by a Parsee priest, in the presence of two Parsee wit¬ 
nesses, independent of such officiating priest; and unless, in the 
case of any Parsee who shall not have completed the age of twenty- 
one years, the consent of his or her father shall have been previously 
given to such marriage.” 

In writing the above, I have intentionally abstained from dwell¬ 
ing on the divorce law applicable to the various sections of the 
community in India. This is a subject of considerable importance in 
itself, and could not have been dealt with to any purpose within the 
contracted limits of this article. 

Alfeed Nxjndt. 

Lmooln'e Inn. 
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The passing of the Irish Land BiU of 1881 is a very striking episode in the history 
of modem legislation. Its opponents complain of its violation of all principle; 
and the charge is trae, if we understand thereby the principle upon which Eng- 
Ush legislation upon thesnlgect of the lend has hitherto been guided, under the 
control of the landlords. For centuries past, the interest of the State or Common¬ 
wealth on the one hand, and the interest of the cultivator on the other, have been 
so dealt with by the landlord legislators of the country, that the interest of the 
Commonwealth in the soil of the country has disappeared altogether, and become 
extinct; while the interest of the cultivator has become a matter of the mere 
sufferance or good will of the landlord. The bill is undoubtedly a violation of 
every principle of landlord legislation in the past. Before the measure was 
brought in, we said (March 1st):— ,,,, 

The landlords may count with confidence upon a larger share of general sympathy and 
support than they can fairly lay claim to; and the one fear is that the new Land Act will be 
inadequate to the actual need of the country. The landlords have held on by their traditions 
and inheritance as long as it was possible to do so. They have steadily resisted and resented 
all equitable and reasonable consideration of the claims made upon them, and unwisely insisted 
upon “ concessions ” being dependent upon their personal discretion, instead of consenting 
to see those concessions enforced by law. The time has now come when the people refuse to 
be dependent upon such concessions any longer. They claim their natural and inalienable 
rights as the existing race of possessors of the soil; they claim that the cultivator of the land— 
the huahand —shall have hit claims recognized as preferential, in the nature of things, to the 
landlord’s claims; mid the everlasting laws saying Yea to this, the claim will have to be 
allowed. No one wants to see the landlord destroyed or impoverished, if that can be avoided. 
We are a Conservative race by instinct, but we area praoticid race too; and the conviction is 
all but universal that landlordism in Ireland must undergo such a modification of its claims as 
will permit the husbandman to till his fields in hope instead of with despair. We speak with 
moderation, of set purpose, but none the less firmly. The Liberal Ministry must rise to the 
occasion, and do all that it is possible for it to do to reform matters. 


We shrink from speaking of Mr. Gladstone personally in connection with the 
great measure which has just passed the Lower House. Formal eulogium would 
be ridiculously out of place, and the reader would be as impatient, we believe, of 
Bcanningitas we certainly should be of printing it. It is the few simple, broken 
expressions of emotion of member after member of the House, on the night of the^ 
third' reading of the bill, atone give satisfactory expression to what most 
rami feel upon recaUbag the session to memory. There has been nothing like it 
in history, nothing approaching it; but instead of dilating upon the astonishing 
display the nation has seen of the aged Premier's depth and range of powers, it is 
wiser to rwnember from whom those powers come, and by whom they are con¬ 
ferred upon indyrvidual men, now and again, m a nation’s history, for its redemption; 
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Thb most importtmt of the principles to which tlie Bill gives expression is per¬ 
haps contained in one of the last Amendments moved by the Government itself in 
Committee, depriving the landlord of all power of raising the rental on tlie 
ground of improvements made by the tenant. Founded as the prihciple is in 
common justice, it has taken a century of discussion to get it admitted within the 
scope of what is called practical statesmanBhip.t Economists have been pointing 
out for many years past that any increase in the “ letting ’’ value of a holding tha^ 
arises from the expenditure or labour of the tenant upon the holding, should in 
common justice belong to the tenant, and not to the landlord. The landlords 
who in times past made the law that has enabled them to appropriate to them¬ 
selves the fruits of the tenants’ toil and outlay, declare'it to be “ confiscation,” and 
a “ violation of all principle,” to change this law and enact that this ancient 
time-honoured robbery of the poor by the rich sliall cease. That it is a violation 
of the selfish principles of which the existing law is an expression is certain 
enough; but is it really “ confiscation ” to decree that the landlord shall no longer 
enter into the enjoyment of the fruits for which the tenant has toiled ? Our land 
laws are an expression of the intensest selfishness, having been made fi'om time 
immemorial by the landlord class. On the one hand, these laws have enabled the 
landl(^ to take what by the Divine law is not his, and never can be his; while, 
on the other, they have been so framed as to enfranchise him firom those duties 
and obligations to the State or Commonwealth, which were the conditions of the 
original grant to him of the landlordship, or ownership, on which he now rests his 
pretensions. 


On the night of Thursday, the 28th ultimo, we received the intelligence of the 
decisive victory of Ayoob Khan at Karez-i-Atta, on the 26th, over the forces of 
Abd-ur-ralunan, a victory which involved, as its consequence, the immediate loss of 
Kandahar, and probably portends the speedy loss of Kabul, where he is known to 
be unpopular, by the Ameer whom Lord Lytton selected as our candidate, whom 
he recognized, and whom ho largely assisted. The news was, of course, no 
surprise to us, nor does it seem to us to justify any regret. It affords an addi¬ 
tional proof that the Afghans, high and low, understand their own affairs much 
better than we do; that Lord Northbrook was quite right in trying to impress 
on Lord Salisbury that the Ameer Shere Ali had made wonderful progress in 
consolidating his power, in reforming his administration, and in generally con¬ 
tinuing the efforts of his illustrious father. Dost Mohammed, for the formation of 
an Afghan Idngdom out of conflicting interests and tribal immunities. Herat, 
which the oracular scribes at Calcutta, such as Sir Hoary Durand, J. W. S. 
Wyllie, and Sir J. U. Aitchison, and the advocates of overbearing intrigue who 
volunteered their pernicious advice here, Sir Bartle Frere and Sir Henry Eaw- 
linson, declared, incapable of being incorporated with Kabul, has repeatedly of late 
years formed the base of operations on behalf of a centralized kingdom. In the 
midst of his desperate struggle, between 1804 and 1868, Shere Ali never lost 
Ms hold on Herat; it was tiiere that he organized the campaigns, including 
the last successful one, which finally enabled him to regain supreme power 
ever united Afghanistan. It was at Herat he had concentrated his forces 
and elected to make his principal stand when assailed by Lord Lytton's 
invasion. It is in Herat that his son, Ayoob Khan, has upheld continuously 
the claims of his branch of the family, and thence he has sallied forth 
twice, not without gaining substantial > and creditable results for their vindi¬ 
cation. If carefully observed and analysed, the relations of Herat with Kabul and 
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Kandahar during the last three years will be found to fumisli in themselves 
a remarkable exposure and reprobation of the shallow and retrogressive policy of 
the true Anglo-Indian expert school, which thought that the free Afghan state 
could easily, and as might from time to time appear most convenient, either be 
reduced into a submissive dependency, or be cut and carved, like a Christmas 
cake, into disconnected provinces. After thousands of brave lives have been lost, 
and twenty millions of money thrown away, we may now begin to estimate more 
accurately the wisdom and dignity of these abortive plans. But what does it 
matter ? Lord Lytton is an Earl; Sir Frederick Koberts has his pension; Sir 
Henry Rawlinson is still regarded as a pontifical authority on Central Asian 
affairs; and Sir Bartle Frere is equally lionoured at Court and in Exeter Hall. 

With the experience of the last fifty years, an open book before us containing 
the record of two abortive Afghan Wars, the ridiculous Persian War, and the 
war in the Crimea, all alike begotten of national jealousy of what we call the 
Russian advance in Asia—an advance as inevitable as the tides, it is difficult 
to express adequately the sense we have of the unwisdom of the metropolitan 
Xiress in ministering as it does to public sensitiveness upon the question. It is 
a sensitiveness begotten partly of the morbid concentration of two or tlmee 
individual minds upon the subject of the advance, such as the essays of Rawlin¬ 
son and Vambery display, and partly of the idleness of onr own military men at 
the Capua of the Indian Hills, acting upon the national susceptibilities and the 
national ignorance of every fact concerning the so-called.'• advance’’ of tins 
supposed rival power to our empire in India. ■ What the Russians or the 
Turkomans are doing at this moment in Merv, or in the regions near it, is 
of no more importance to this country, or our Indian empire, than what is taking 
place in the planet Jupiter. Will no one acquainted with the facts, and having 
some pictorial power, try to show the nation what the Russian dominion in 
Turkestan really is, and its potentialities ? What is it that we suppose Russia 
really contemplates against India, that makes us watch the movement of every 
Cossack boot in the regions of Central Asia with an interest that never tires ? 
We seem to think it impossible that these movements should bo incidental to the 
position which Russia already occupies in these regions, and insist upon it that 
there is some unavowed and sinister purpose against ourselves therein. Well, 
what is it ? If we reduce these speculations to a practical shape, we shall find 
that they take the form of attributing to Russia the intention, sooner or later, of 
doing one or other of two things. She is moving then, small bodies of her 
soldiers about these rehiote regions, not for the purpose of reclaiming them from 
the barbarism which has characterized tliem from tlie dawn of history, but for 
creeping nearer and nearer to India every year, so that she may by and by be 
in a position, we say, to do one of two things; To make a raid upon British India, 
simUar to that of Nadir Shah in last century for the mere sake of plunder: or to 
invade India with the design of overthrowing our empire therein and setting up 
her own. The most robust Russophobist will hesitate to attribute to her states¬ 
men any thought of an invasion of tlie former—the diabolic order. Bad as the 
world is, no sane person will believe that even Russia can contemplate an 
invasion of British India of the Nadir Shah order. If she has any designs 
against it at all, they are not of that order, at oil events. In fact, if we watch 
closely the popular writings on the subject, we shall see that they are pervaded 
by tlie belief that Russia is creeping towards India with the purpose of 
by and by invading it by its north-west frontier, overthrowing onr own 
rule thereof, and setting up her own in its place. If Russian statesmen 
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have any purpose at all, we say, of the nature our public writers attribute to her, 
it is, at all events, not of the diabolical, but of the human order. She does not 
want to plunder India, and devastate it with fire and sword after the manner of 
Nadir Shah, but .wants to rule it in place of ourselves, believing, perhaps, that she 
could rule better than wo do. 

Having got thus far, and ascertained what the general nature of her hostile 
intentaon mut be if she cherish any such intention at all, we say that no rational 
asan ever sat down to study the Bnssian position in Turkestan, the extent of 
Bnssian resources, and the true character of the adventure attributed to her. 
without coming quickly to one of two conclusions: either Russian statesmen are 
mad in thinking such an adventure possible, or the English people are mad in 
.attributing such intentions to them. Dismissing, wo say, the notion of a Russian 
aid upon British India of the diabolic or Nadir Shah order, the alternative is 
an invasion upon such a scale, and uith such resources accumulated, in the wild 
and doEfpeate regions in the neighbourhood of Merv, as would be reasonably sure 
to overthrow British rule in India, and to set up Russian rule in its place. The 
man who can persuade himself that such an adventure is possible, must either 
be profoundly ignorant of what such an enterprise would necessitate, or must 
be a fool. As a fact no Russophobist, compelled to examine into the possibilities 
of such an adventure, ever upholds it, but begins at once to tell us that it is not 
“ invasion " that he fears so much as the mere neighbourhood of Russia. It is 
her neighbourhood, he says, that is dangerous to us. At Herat she is at our 
gates; at Kabul she would be at our windows, and her whispers would disturb every 
part of the empire. No one would deny that, were Russia really ruling at Kabul, she 
might by the intrigues of her agents breed trouble for us in India, but at Merv and 
Herat she is as far off for any purpose of the kind as at St. Petersburg. The true 
solution of the matter lies in the cultivation of good neighbourhood with her 
and friendly relations. Strange and moiunful is it that our publicists cannot 
discern it. Instead of ministering day after day to the delusions of the people as to 
Russian designs upon us, true wisdom suggests to our statesmen and pubhcists 
that we should make full and generous acknowledgment of the services to humanity 
which the Russian advance into Central Asia has accomplished, and is every 
day consolidating. That advance is as irresistible as the tides, as all men may 
see who do not close their eyes. Our attitude towards it is unworthy of a great 
and generous people; while it has betrayed us, under the incitement of the public 
press and the misrepresentations of our statesmen, into wars of the utmost wicked¬ 
ness. Were our publicists wise they would taboo the subject of the Russian 
advance altogether, or treat it precisely in the same spirit as they do the opening 
up of Central Africa to our knowledge. 
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On tho 30th of December last, the Editor of this journal was su&moned to the Bow 
Street Police Court on a charge of libel, preferred by unknown prosecutors, but 
at the instance, as was alleged, pf the Ameer-i-Kabeer (great lord), Wikar-ool- 
Oomra, of Hyderabad. The case was, very improperly, as many thonght, 
committed for trial before the Central Criminal Court by the sitting magis¬ 
trate, Sir James Ingham, who ought never to have issued a summons upon 
such information as was before him. The article complained of appeared in 
the October number of this journal, under the title of the “ Restitution of 
Berar,” and it was alleged by the .prosecution that it contained two libeL: 
the first, a libel upon a foreign sovereign, for the purpose of stirring up a 
war between Great Britain and the State of Hyderabad; the second, an 
ordinary libel on the Ameer-i-Kabeer. That personage was a man of notoriously 
bad character, forced upon Sir Salar Jung as Co-Eegent with him of the State 
during the minority of the young Nizam, for no other purpose whatever than 
to coerce that Minister—to whom Englishmen owe what they can never repay 
—to stop all further remonstrances fi*om the Hyderabad Court on tho subject of 
the restitution of the Berars. The appointment of the Ameer was an utter 
scandal even in India, his unfitness for the liigh office to which ho was appointed 
being notorious throughout the empire. In disclosing the facts to the nation, 
we commented, as it was our duty to do, with severity upon the antecedents of 
this Co-Regent as revealed in the published official records of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment itself, and it was this part of the article that was complained of as libellous. 
We need not tell our reacters that the Ameer-i-Kabeer was himself a mere stalk¬ 
ing-horse in the matter; and the procedure adopted showed this clearly. Had 
the Ameer been really anxious to clear his character of the aspersions cast upon 
him—-not by ourselves, but by our officials at Calcutta in their own published 
reports of bygone years—^he would have been advised to proceed against us by 
civil action, when the diatges made against him by these gentlemen could have 
been sifted to the bottom. Trusting to the ignorance which prevails in this 
oountiy as to what goes on in India, they had rehabilitated the man for no other 
purpose whatever Aan to use him as an instrument for giving check-mate 
to the unanswerable remonstrances which Sir Salar Jung was making on the 
young Nizam's behalf, on the subject of the Berars. We We now to ask our 
readers to peruse with attention the full exposition we liave given further on in 
these pages, of the history of this question. They will read it, we feel sure, 
vrith the astonishment, indignation, and shame with whieh a knowledge of tbs 
foots long since filled our own mind. We pledge ourselves to the cotaplete tmth- 
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foluess and accuracy of eveiy statement we have made. Where we have erred, if 
we huve erred, it has been honest, unconscious error. Our whole conduct towards 
the Hyderabad State has been an infamy, and not less infamous has been the 
treatment to whicli Sir Salar Jung has been subjected in ’the last few years for 
simply doing his duty to tlie Nizam. We are resolved that the matter shall 
not rest where it is, if it is in our power to prevent it. T^e Attorney- 
General has issued a fiat prohibiting the farther prosecution of the criminal 
suit agilinst us; for tlic object of the prosecution was not to elicit the truth, 
but to prevent its being disclosed to the British nation. Tlio Ameer-i-Kabeer 
was wanted, and has simply been used as a tool, to destroy the power of 
Sir Salar Jung; and it was hoped that he would prove not-less effective 
in the destruction of The Stathsma.v. The prosecution is a testimony to 
the utility of tlin work done by us in these pages, and a strong encouragement 
to proceed feiirlessly in the task'we have undertaken. The Statesman is the 
first systematic attempt tliat lias been made to reveal to the nation the dark 
and unknown places of our Indian Administration; and the Indian Bureaucracy 
is well aware that tliese places will not boar to have light let in on them. If 
the conductors of this paper were ignorant slandbrcrs, the secret promoters of 
this prosecution were sufficiently astute to understand tliat by a statement of 
the trutli its slanders would be mode impotent for evil. But they knew that it 
had spoken but the truth; and therefore it was that, instead of fair discussion, 
the law was invoked in order, if possible, to close our lips. It was not merely 
an attempt to gag the Press, but an effort to liidc from the nation facts wliich it 
is of the utmost importance it should know. In so far as the Ameer was con¬ 
cerned, the case is over, to our own disappointment and that of tlie large body 
of gentlemen—some of them in India, and others in this country—who knew 
or gravely suspected the truth of our allegations, and that we had not disclosed the 
worst aspects of the case. The Attorney-General having stopped the prosecution, 
we considered carefully what wo should do, and at last made up our minds. The 
real prosecutor in the case was niwcr disclosed. He kept carefully in the back¬ 
ground. It was not the Ameer with whom we had to fight. 'We knew that all 
along. It was a more powerful foe. It was the man who had forced the Ameer 
upon Sir Salar Jung, as Co-Ilegent and colleague, to reduce tlie Minister to 
submission and silence. The instigator and author of the suit was himself the 
foremost actor in the transactions of the last four years at Hyderabad, which 
will be found described-in the latter part of our article on Bcrar in the present 
number, and was no other tlian the ex-British Besident. We lay our hand upon 
him unfalteringly, as having, by his proceedings, made the British name an 
infuny in Southern India. These ore heavy charges to bring against an old 
offiocar of. the State, and we know wcU their gravity. We let the Ameer go. 
He is not worthy of farther pursuit. The true offender is our own officer. Sir 
Kichard Meade, now hero in England, His deputy in the task of forcing the 
Ameer as a colleague upon the Minister, and his demoralizing presence upon the 
young Nizam, was Major Euan Smith, also in England. Wo appeal solemnly 
to the nation to insist on the cause between us and these men, being adjudged 
with the gravity that such an impeachment calls for. Were the occasion not one 
overwlmlming importance both to this coimtry and to the people and Princes 
«f India, we should have allowed it to pass away. As it is, we can do no other 
than what we have now done, and wo await the result. In the meantime, let 
ow leaden peruse attentively the tale of shame we have narrated, fiirtW on & 
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We wound ap our article of October last for which we were prosecuted, with 
the sentence: “We charge Lord Lytton’s Foreign OfBoe with ^is crime, and 
we demand an inquiry into the facts.” The words were carefully chosen. This 
is no question of party. It matters not what the Home Government is, or 
what the polities of the Secretary of State, or the Viceroy and Governor- 
General. Whig or Tory, it is aU the same. The bureaucracy is too strong 
for them all. Whether tlie Viceroy is Lord Northbrook, Lord Lytton. 
or Lord lUpon. it is the same. It is simply impossible for the Viceroy 
to make himself master of the subjects that come before him, by his own per¬ 
sonal study and research. He has to depend upon the records, the files of 
the bureaucratic departments, from which everything- is eliminated that gives 
any view of the case other than that to which the Calcutta officials are com¬ 
mitted. The India Office knows nothing—literally nothing—of what goes on in 
tlie country. It is dependent entirely upon the sy.stom of reference to, and reports 
from, the very officials whoso conduct and course are questioAd, and everything 
Uiat tells against either, is systematically kept from t,he knowledge of the Secretarj 
of State. It is for this reason that we despair of all appeals to the India Oftice. 
or to the Ministry. 

In wading through the Oiipositiou speeches of the Wartons, Chaplins, Churchills. 
et hoe i/eniii <tmni\ to the Laud Bill, we hnd it difficult at times to convince our 
selves that we are not listening to the Noodle’s oration of tlie witty Dean. Jjisten 
to Noodledom, the sumo yesterday, to-day, and for over:— 

If this, Sir, were an ordinary measure, I should not ojiposo ,it with so much vehemence, but 
the propo.sals are new. It is the first time such proT>osals were ever heard in this House. 
I am not prepared, Sir—this House is not prepared—to receive them. Hive not, then, your 
sanction to this mea.snro; for, whatever be its l■.haractel■, if you do give your sanction to it, the 
same man by whom this is proposed will propose to you others to which it will be impos.sibIe 
to give your consent. I care very little, Sir, for the "stonsible measure; but what is tlierc 
behind ‘ What are tiie honourable gentleman’s future seheme.s '! It wo pass this Hill at his 
dictation, what fresh concessions may ho not require ! What further ruin is he planning for 
bis country ? 'falk of evils to bo remedied f in our landed system]—look. Sir, to other countries, 
study other aggregations and societies of men, and then see whether the laws of this country 
demand a remedy or deserve a panegyric. Was the right honourablo gentleman, let mo ask 
him, always of this way of thinking ? Did ho speak so in lb70 ? Do I not remember 
when he was the advocate in this House of very dill'erent opinions ! I not only quarrel with 
his present views, Sir, but I declare, frankly, I do not like the party with which he acts. If 
his own motives were as pure as possible, they cannot but suffer fcontamination from those 
with whom he is politically associated. 'I’his measure may even be a boon, but 1 will accept 
no favour from such hands. (Houd cries of *' Hoar, heai',” from Sir Drummond Calf.) 1 am 
, not afraid, Sir, to profess myself an enemy to change and innovation. I am satisfied with 
things as they are. Nobody is more conscious than 1 am of the splendid abilities of the 
right honourable gentleman, hnt 1 tell him at once his scheme ia impracticable. It is 
Utopian. It won’t do in practice. (“ Hear, hear.”) 'Die hnsine.<s is one of the grcate.st 
intricacy and importance, and there is need of the greatest caution and circumspection. If 
is impo,s8ible to foresee all the consequences of this measure. Everything should bo gradual: 
and instead of reforming the State, let each man reform him.sclf. (Loud cheers.) 

It is a little hard, perhaps, to have this gri^at oration renewed day after day in 
ti*e House, when we learned it all, by heart sixty years ago from the lips of the 
lidinbargh Heviewers. The opposition to this great measure has been most 
dhangeoaotts throughout. Afraid openly to reject it, Sir Stafford Northcote 
pemite his followers to express their real feeling towards the measure, in ». 

c c 2. 
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course of half-organized obstruction, as pertinacious and as effectual for delay 
as open parliamentary faction could desire. The country is not likely, we 
think, to forget the last five months of our parliamentary history, nor the 
impudent pretence of the factions,twho have made the period so largely frus¬ 
trate, that it is the fault of the Ministry that it is so. Never has a 
Ministry laboured with more simplicity and integrity of purpose, for what they 
believe to bo an essential measure on behalf of the oppressed, and never did 
opponents pursue a more determined or more disingenuous course to thwart 
their action, by bringing the business of the House into a position of perpetual 
dead-lock. And these men venture to talk—as though the world were blind, 
and had no eyes—of the loyal support they have given to the Ministry. Their 
course would have been infinitely more honest, and entitled to respect, had 
they taken their stand upon “coercion," and met the Land Bill with open and 
determined hostility. They hate it, root and branch, tip to tail, and would 
oppose its every clluse, if they had not the fear of the hustings before their eyes. 
And then it is Mr. Oladstone's fault that the session is being so lamentably 
wasted. We shall know well enough where to lay our hand for the blame, when 
the time comes. The Bill has to force its way through tlie triple phalanx 
of uoodlcdom, landed interests, and faction, and it will be a miracle if it gets 
through at aU. 

We have noticed further on, tlie costly character of our Indian Administration, 
from our systematic exclusion of native agency from aU its highest posts. Thus 
we learn from a recent Parliamentary lleturn, that in 1878-79 tliere were nearly 
fiOO English Civilians in India in receipt of salaries of Its. 20,000 to Rs. 00,000 a 
year each ; not one Native amongst them all. The figures are as follows:— 

Covenanted Civilians — 

20 -with average salaries of Ks. 90,000 a year each. 

24 with salaries of from ,, 60,000 to Bs. 60,000. 

449 do. do „ 20,000 to „ 60,000. . 

I’acoveiianted Civilians— 

6 with salaries of Es. 30,000 upwards. 

89 do. do. „ 20,000 to Bs. 30,000. 

There is not one Native in the whole list, and but two Eurasians. Administering 
India as foreigners, we are excluding the people of the soil from all positions of 
emolument, that we may engross them ourselves. After all the protests and 
admissions of the las( fifty years, that tliis state of matters was a reproach to us, 
and after the repeated promises of the Crown that it should be changed, we are 
just where we ever were, and the people too. Instead of lessening the number 
of European appointments, we have been increasing them throughout the whole 
period of these protestations and promises. We engross all positionB of emolu-f 
ment, and exclude the people from them absolutely. And we do it upon a pretence 
that is not tine; for, instead of administering the country better by our costly 
agency than the people could by their own inexpensive machinery, it is dawning 
upon unprejudiced minds everywhere, that the exotic agency we have substituted 
for the native is a failure. These are not the random assertions of the journalist, 
but the settled convictions of “ ofdoials " whose lives have been passed in the im¬ 
possible task we have set ourselves. From Her Majesty's Judges in India and . 
the Members of Council downwards, the testimony is concurrent; while the official 
admission that upwards of 6,000,000 of the people under our rule died of starva¬ 
tion in the years 1877 and 1878, lends an awful signifioimce'do what thaiV 
testintony means. 
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Thai out failure is complete should not surprise us, and need not necessarily 
humiliate us, for we undoubtedly meant well at starting. Our reproach is that 
we permit our own interests as a race, to blind us to the wrong of persisting in our 
present course. If they had had their W'ay, the officials at Calcutta would never 
have given back Mysore to Native rule, in spite of the truly horrible culmination 
of own own rule therein in 1877-8. Every one knows with what determination 
they fought successive Secretaries of State upon the subject; while even now 
that the Native Baj has been restored, they are keeping an extensive Executive 
of our own in the State, simply for the emoluments attached to the appointments. 
They have been permitted moreover to fiisteu upon its straitened treasury a burden 
of “ compensation annuities ” to the men who have been compelled to retire 
from the province to which their presence has proved so fatal. In the same 
way, these officials will move heaven and earth to retain their hold upon the 
Eerars, and when forced to let them go, will demand “ compensation annuities ” 
for our own Executive that was introduced by absolute fraud, and is being 
maintained by ofieuces agaifist the Nizam’s State and subjects that ought to lead to 
tlie impeachment of every participator therein. To retain tlie Eerars, we have 
deliberately done our best in the last four years to introduce anarchy, mis¬ 
rule, and lawlessness into the State, by the appoiiitment of tlie Ameer-i-Kabeer 
to rule it. And when finally foiled, and the Eerars have to go back to the 
Prince from whom they filched it, they will demand, we say, “ compensation 
annuities ”• for the whole body of officials who will have to retire therefrom, 
and give place to a Native Executive upon one-fourth of their piy. 

' The absentee annuities and pensions alone under our system of government, drain 
the people of India of nearly ,i"i,000,000 sterling a year, as is pointed out by 
Sir David Wedderbuni in these pages further on. Quoting from the Parlia¬ 
mentary Eetum, he sliows that in the year 1878-9, but three years ago, there 
were some 3,400 absentee Civilians draining from the Indian Treasury the fol¬ 
lowing pensions, annuities, or .salaries:— 

Average over 


700 Covenanted Civilians . 

... £800 

a year. 

327 Military Civilians. 

500 

»y 

800 Buropeans not resident in India 

460 

it 

497 Unoovenanted Civilians. 

300 

t* 


Again there is no Native in the list. The allowances go to a body of gentlemen 
who are all “ absentees " from India. The system is fatal. Not only do we make 
the people pay our costly Executive four or five times the remuneration of 
native agency, but this Executive renders, on the average, an active service of 
not more than twenty-two years, and has then to be pensioned off in the costly 
way we see. Under this system, the people have to renew our Executive every 
twenty years, pensioning off its predecessors upon immense “ absentee ” allow¬ 
ances. Now, Sir Bichard Temple, and the class he represents, will tell the nation 
that nothing could be more healthful, and that nothing could work better for the 
well-being of India, than the continuance of this system. The result of it is that 
the masses of its people ore in a staie of wjetehec^ess too abject to be described. 
But then, as Sir Bichard will tell you, the people have ever been accustomed 
to starvation. Like the eels, they have got used to skinning. 

The extent to which we have carried our efforts to exclude the people from all 
part in the management of their own afitos, is strikingly shown by the fact dis¬ 
closed in the same Return, that out of the 16,600 subordinate appointments to 
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which salaries of feom Rs. 1,000 a year to Rs. 20,000 are attached, we have ooa- 
tiired to monopolize no less than (i,341 for ourselves. We need hardly say ihat 
these 0,000 English appointments out of the 10,000 include nearly all the 
liigher and more valuable of them. Every one who has lived long in India knows 
that tlie people are never thought eligible for an appointment when the .salary 
liappens to be a good one. For an appointment of Rs. 600 or Rs. 000 a numth. 
the Native is practically out of the running. Now, Indian reform means a grapple 
in earnest with the ecliishness that has set up tills system, and that wiU maintain 
it to tlie last. It is idle to look for any reform from the Indian Government 
itself. Stringent action in this country will be necessarj^ to overthrow it. Instead 
of parliamentary reports and resolutions, statute law must change the system 
altogether. In particular should the nation insist that no more native territory 
should be annexed and brought under this direct and blighting rule. Wherever 
possible, territory should be given back to Native rule, under proper precautions. 
Calcutta will resort to extremities to prevent it, for it means the loss of patronage 
and that mysterious thing wliich they call prestige. * 

Tiik comments of the .English Press upon the annexation of Tunis by the French 
might well induce a stranger to suppose that notlmig could be found to resemble 
it in our own conduct towards neighbouring States weaker Uian om-selves. We 
are to put no more faith, it seems, in French moderation or French promises. 
France under the Republic is still what she ever was. Unscrupulous, overbear¬ 
ing, and determined to extend her borders, she made up her mind that Algeria 
wanted “ a scientific frontier,” and that tire Bey should furnish it. We cannot say 
that tills indignant sensitiveness is out of place; we share it ourselves; but 
loiowing as we do how infinitely worse has been our own course in India to the 
Native Princes of that country, we wince a little when we read these uncompro¬ 
mising denunciations of our French neighbours. 


'I'HJsnK is nothing but utter ruin before the people of India under our present 
administration. Every one knows, professes to lament, and even to regard uith 
alarm, the constant increase of the Home Charges. The Afghan war—the cost of 
which wo unhesitatingly throw upon the people of that country, who had no more 
to do witli it than the man in the moon, will increase the Home Charges by a 
lull million sterling a year. The authors of the war admit that it is to 
cost about .£20,000,000, of which sum Mr. Gladstone has resolved that tMs 
country shall contribute £5,000,000. But these £20,000,000 represent only the 
immediate, palpable, direct, outgoings from the Treasury, in the prosecution 
of the war. Before the army is reorganized, the' arsenals replenished, and the 
vast expense which follows upon great military operations, in bringing the depart¬ 
ments back to their normal condition in peace, the' war will have cost neomr 
£40,000,000 than £20,000,000, as the former war did. The money has been 
virtually borrowed from the capital of this country, at 4j- per cent. If we taJse 
the official estimate of £20,000,000 ps the real cost, the people of India hsro 
now’ plainly £1,000,000' sterling a year permanently added to the already <ex- 
haustive drain of the Home Charges. If Lord Lytton received his reJ deserts 
for fliis war, he would be impeached, in common with the leaders of the ex- 
Minisby. As it is, its authors dare stand up in Parliament to defend the ewsaie, 
there not being enough moral earnestness in our political life for their aucoeasses 
to demand th^ p mashiu ent. And tlmt admirable Council fifteen in SesmiBg 
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Street, wliose part in the eolenm &rce of onr rule asto protect Ha injAun preamp’ 
from the ceaseless robbery that goes on, consents not only vrithoot proteat to tlm 
fastening of the cost of the war upon the wretched people, whose nuderial 
sufferings therefrom have already been so cruel, but positively ^‘.ornaments ” the 
wrong by voting “ life pensions ’’ out of tlie Indian taxes, to the militaiy leaders 
of the great raid. It is impossible to speak in too scathing terms of such a trans¬ 
action, while not a voice is raised against it in ParHament. Hypocrites that vra 
are, even our religious men can see notlung wrong in robbing the misetaWe 
people of India in this way to save the English Exchequer, while they are shodcsd 
to death that the Government should ease the burdens laid upon the people, 
by making Chinese vice contribute thereto, through our excise upon opinm. . 


If the people of England desire, as they undoubtedly do, that the relations of the 
Empire with the independent or semi-independent Powers that lie along the 
borders of its colonics and dependencies, should be purged of the stain which 
now rests upon them in all directions, there is but one way of effecting the 
reform. Instead of permitting the Grown to decorate and reward the officials who 
come home with tlieir skirts full of the blood winch they have made the nation 
shed in their criminal enterprises, the people will insist upon their being im¬ 
peached, in every case where there is primi favie ground for charging them with 
having misled the nation. What weU-informed man to-day has any real doubt 
of the long course of practical deception followed by Lord Lytton t6 persuade the 
nation that Shere Ali was impudently defying the Government of India to 
hostilities, and actively intriguing with Russia to attack us on our north-west 
frontier? The falsehood was as absolute as it was possible for human speech to 
be. Himself bent ujjon extending our empire to the Oxus, and reducing Shere 
AU to tlie position of a feudatory Prince, he sy.stematically concealed his course 
from the nation, and plunged it into war. 

In the same way. Sir Bartlc Frere and his accomplices in the Zulu, Basuto 
and Boer Wars deliberately deceived tlio nation by their despatches; and it is 
only in the lurid light of war that wo find out the utter injustice of their pro¬ 
ceedings, and the deception they have practised upon their country. Until such 
men are visited with something more than recall from their appointments only to 
be petted by the Court, wc shall never see the end of these crimes, nor of the 
sacrifices and- sufferings they entail upon ourselves and the races subject to us. 


Oh the subject of the Home Charges and the silver difficulty, we can well under¬ 
stand some of our readers thinking that tho difference between “ drawing ” and 
“ remitting ” could not possily effect what we affirm it would. They forget that 
the change would be accompanied by the India Office.negotiating the remittances, 
as every bank and merchant does his and its own, without taking the world into 
its confidence as it now does. It is a forced and unnatural procedure altogether 
for the Government to put up to auction in London every fortnight, half a million 
sterling of “ coined " silver, to compete with the supply of bfillion that comes from 
. America in the ordinary way of trade. If the Government has silver to sell, it 
should sell it in Indio, where it is in urgent demand, and not here, where there is 
no demand, for it at all, but what is artificially created by the operations of the 
India Office and the Indian Exchange banks. We are right in this matter, and our 
readers will forgive our dogmatism about it. The greatest exchange authorities wo 
MO acquainted with peysonally, speak as positively as ourselves of the effect* 
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of the present mode of financing upon the exchange valae of the rupee. A wiser 
and a natural mode of remittance would change the aspect of the market at once. 
It must be remembered that silver was driven down below its normal price for 
generations, by the flooding of the market in 1876-77 by Germany. To enable it 
to rally, the Indian Govenunent should go out of the London market (silver) alto¬ 
gether. It ought never to have gone in. How can any one, upon reflection, 
think it wise for the Secretary of State to ofler his coined silver for sale in the 
cheapest market, deliberately forsaking the dearest one, which is India? This is the 
first obvious error. The second is the doing uninteUigently, as by steam, a work 
that requires much attention and technical skill to effect it economically. Prac¬ 
tical exchange operations require skill and experience for their successful 
conduct. We do not even attempt to make these vast remittances with care, but 
throw the work mechanically upon the exchange dealers, by offering at auction 
every fortnight what we have to sell at the other end of the world. 

We say once more that had the counsel we gave the Government of India in 
January, 1870, when the fall occurred, been adopted, there would have been no 
silver difficulty at all, an opinion endorsed before we left Calcutta in 1879 by its 
whole banking interest. The India Office has not merely thryjwn away £10,000,009 
sterling, at the least, by its want of financial capacity, but inflicted an amount of 
uynry upon private interests !that is incalculable. By its unwise inaction, it 
has vitiated the terms of every lease and contract in India, and stricken down 
the incomes of a multitude of men to a point at which they can barely subsist. 
To understand the wrong, wo have only to suppose the Government of this country 
to have reduced the value of tire Funds £rom j£800,000,000 to about £040,000,000, 
and every other fixed source of income in the same way, by some perversity on 
the part of the Chancellor of the Exchequer! 
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THE AMEEE-I-KABEER “THE STATESMAN.” 

THE ATTORNEy-GENERAL’S FIAT STOPPING THE 
PROSECUTION. 

Our readers are aware that the Editor of this journal was being 
prosecuted for libel by the Ameer-i-Kabeer (Wikar-ool-Oomra) of 
Hyderabad, for certain statements concerning him, in our second 
article on the “ Restitution of Berar/’ published- by us last year, in 
the October number of this review. The suit Was removed from 
the Central Criminal Court by ceriiorari to the Court of Queen’s 
Bench in February last. Lord Chief Justice Coleridge and Mr. 
Justice Bowen expressing their surprise, when the writ was moved 
for, that a criminal suit should have been filed in the case at all, as 
the prosecutor was residing abroad, and out of the jurisdiction of 
the Court. The prosecution had good reasons for their course. 
They wished to evade the issue of a Commission to India to examine 
witnesses, while it was by means of such a Commission only, that we 
could possibly establish the truth of our allegations. We were 
advised, therefore, to memorialize the Attorney-General to stop the 
proceedings by a writ of nolle prosequi, and so compel the prose¬ 
cutor to proceed by civil action, if at all. The grounds on which 
the application was made were stated by Counsel in the Attorney- 
General’s Chambers on the 2nd April last; and as the case is unpre¬ 
cedented, and of great public importance, we now lay an abstract of 
tibe proceedings before our readers, with the Attorney-General’s fiat 
in the case. 

Saturday, 3nd April, 1881. 

(Before the ATTORNEY-GENEBAL.) 

Regina v. Knight. 

(Transcript from the Shorthatid Notes of Messrs. Marten and Meredith.) 

Counsel for the applicant (defendant), Mr. Waddv, Q.O., and Mr. BESEEi’, in¬ 
structed by Messrs. Shaen, Roscoe, and Co. 

Counsel for the respondents (prosecution), Mr. Gobst, Q.C., instructed by 
Messrs. Kewman, Dale; and Strettoa 

Mr. Waddy : I appear. Sir, in this case in support of a memorial presented to 
you by the defendant, a copy of which I believe has already been sent to you. 
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The ATTOBNES-aEOT,fiA.L; Yo'b, I have read the memorial aad the indictmdiat, 
an.a lhave read the article m The Si-aiKSMAJS also, and 1 thmk you had hettei state 
the grounds upon -which you support the nolle prosequi. 

Mr. Waddy : As you havo seen these documents, I will simply say that Uiis is 
an indictment lor libel against Mr. Knight for an article published in The States¬ 
man reflecting on the conduct and character, it is said, of a person of the name of 
Wikar-ool-Oomia,, a Co-Begent of Sir Salar J ung’s, at Hyderabad. On the part of 
Mh Jimghi, there is not the slightest desire to escape from the responsibility of the 
article which was published in a nmgazme of which be is editor and proprietor. Ho 
does not want to escape from the responsibility of any one single thing that is said 
in it, hecauso there is not a single thing in it which is not only capable of 
abundant proof if the proper moans were given to prove it, but which is not, in 
point of foot, notorious at this moment in India, and has not been printed, I believe 
I shall be in a position to show, and published throughout India. I believe that I 
shall bo able to show that there is not a .single thing in this article that has not been 
published by the Queen's (lovemment itself in India in oflioial documents. If, 
therefore, the persons, whoever they may be (and it is difficult for us to find out 
who they arc), who have instituted this prosecution, will only havo the goodness to 
givo Mr. Knight a fair opportunity, nothing will delight him more than to prove 
every word of this statement for which ho is now indicted. 

What I complain* of in this matter is that it is a deliboralo attempt to abuse 
the criminal procedure of the country, for the purpose not of getting at the truth, 
but for the purpose of keeping Imck the truth. If there had been a civil action 
brought, Mr. Knight would thou liave had an opportunity of proving tlio truth of 
this article for the benefit of the English public. Under these proceedings he has 
not got that opportunity. It there is a bond fide, desire on the part of the persons 
behind this prosecution to get at the real truth in the case, why on earth was there 
not a civil action? That is a question which has been asked already in court by 
higher authorities than myself, to which I will refer in a moment. I can see many 
reasons why there should not bo a criminal action; I can see none why there 
should not he n civil one. 1’he difference between a civil action and a criminal one, 
as you know very weU, Sir, is, first, the fundamental one that in a civil action I, on 
the part of the defendant, should be forced to prove that the publication is matter 
of public interest. Gan there beany difficulty in that matter in this case? Not 
the slightest. You have read tlio article, and it is clear that if the statements there 
made are accurate and true, it is for the public interest that they should be 
published to the world. Nothing could bo more for the public interest than that 
if such a shameful state of things as is described in this article exists, this country 
should be made alive to the fact. Therefore, that cannot bo the reason why the 
civil remedy has been abandoned, and the criminal one has been chosen. 

But there is a verj* good reason from their point of view why they have 
abandoned it, and why they have chosen the criminal form of action—but a very 
bad one in the interests of justice—and it is this: If they attack Mr. Knight 
civilly, ho can prove the whole of his case : by attacking him criminally, they know 
that it is impossible for him to do .so, and they have chosen the criminal indictment, 
in preference to the civil action, for that pirrposo and for that purpose alone. I havo 
no hesitation, Sir, whatever in stating that that is my con-viotion, and I believe 
that I shall moke it out in a very few words indeed, to your satisfaction. 

Before I come to that, however, there is one further question to bo asked with 
regard to their choice of the criminal instead of the civil form of remedy. It is well 
established law that'yon have aright to take that form under certain oircmnstancss— 
namely, if -that which has been published (the alleged libel) is calculated to provoke a 
breach of the peace. That is the foundation of the law upon the whole.subjeot. It 
is only the other day that Lord Qoleridge was laying this principle idown in the 
clearest possible terms. In the case of Lawson-n. liaboachere, the other day, Lord 
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Coleridge demanded: “Must not libel in a criminal prosecution appear to be 
intended or calculated to produce a breach of the peace ?” Sir H. Giffani said he 
thought not. It was only the reason given for the law of criminal liability for libel, 
not a definition of its nature. 

Lord Coleridge replied, that “ it was given ns the only reason for the criminal 
liability for it.” 

And then afterwards, in his summing uji, he said: 

“ The law upon the subject is clear. Historically, no doubt, the reason why 
defamatory observations, whether in writing or by word of mouth, by one private 
person against another, have been held the subject of indictment, is that they tend to 
n breach of the peace, and the indictment in the present ease concludes, as all such 
indictments must, by alleging that the libel was published contrary to the peace. 
The reason why such private libels are allowed to be subjects of criminal inquiry is 
not that they arc in themselves matters for the criminal la>v, but that they tend to 
a breach of the pence, which makes them of public interest, and the public interest 
is represented by the Crown; and so the prosecutor in such a case has a right to 
avail himself of the forms of a eriniinnl prosecution in a case which, except for 
that reason, would be left to the Civil Courts to adjudicate upon.” . 

Now, Sir, I need hardly point out that here there is not a shadow of pretence that 
wo are likely by a libel in this country to provoke a breach of the peace between 
my client and friend, Mr. Knight, and the Ameer of Hyderabad. There is not 
much danger of that. The way in which it is put is this, I understnml: “ But you 
are likely to provoke’ a breach of the peace between this country and Hyderabad.” 
Now, if it were possible to discuss that jnetext with a grave face, the case 
would stand upon a veiy different ground. If that be the real danger, then. Sir, the 
motion or action shoirld have been through you, and not through a private police¬ 
man, as is the case in this j)roBocution. Because, when wo come to look at the 
prosecutors in this case on behalf of the Wikar-ool-Oomra, of Hyderabad, you will 
be surprised to hear that the prosecutors (the only names they dare give us) are, 
first, a clerk in the solicitor’s office; secondly, the policeman who was made use of 
to serve the summons; and, thirdly, to his very great astonishment and surprise, 
our own printer, called as a formal witness, and then bound over to prosecute. And 
these positively are the nominal prosecutor's in this case, on behalf of 'Wikar-ool- 
Oomra, Ameor-i-Kaboor of Hyderabad ! Of course it is perfectly obvious that it i« 
not a bona fide prosecution. 1 will now strengthen what 1 was saying a moment ago 
by the fact that when the certiorari was moved for,. Lord Coleridge immediately put 
his finger upon this very point. 

The ATTOBNTiV-OJSNKRAi.: 1'ou have no shorthand writer’s notes. I suppose, of 
what Lord Coleridgj said ? 

Mr. Waddt : I have tried my very best to get them. 

The ATTOBiTEY-GEUEnAr,: Were you present? 

Mr. Waddy : I was not; but my friend Mr. Besley, who is with me, was. 

The ATTOBNEY-GENBBAt.: Are those the words Lord Coleridge used ? 

■Mr. Besley : I believe they were the exact words he used. 

The Attoeney-Qeneka'l : Was anybody prestmt on your side, Mr. Oorst? 

Mr. Gobst : Unfortunately, my friend who is with me, and was present, is 
not here. 

Mr. Waddy : That is the report in tlie Timee. 

Mr. Sh-Aen ; I applied to Mr. Finlayson, who is the Times’ reporter, and T 
find that no shorthand note was taken beyond what appears there. 

The ATTORUKr-GENEBAL; This is Mr. Pinlaysonls note. 

Mr. Waddy : But Mr. Besley was present, and I remember the matter fa«ng 
mentioned immediately afterwards, and there is no doubt, I believe, that the Tsmts 
repm'ts exactly what Iiord Coleridge said. But, Six, the case is stronger thanidiat. I 
do not need the authority of Lord Coleridge upon the point. The fact is, tlwt tints 
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is simply an attempt to abuse the course of justice. In a report with which you are 
very familiar, and which I may take' is a document ■with the greatest possible 
authority, emanating as it does from some of the most learned men in the country 
(I mean the Beport of the Royal Commiss^n on the Amendment of the Criminal 
Iiaw), I find it laid down that “ a defamatory libel is matter published without 
legal justification or excuse, designed to insult the person of whom it is published, 
or calculated to injure the reputation of any person by exposing him to hatred, con¬ 
tempt, or ridicule.” And then there is this side note—" This is the existing law, the 
crimhiaXUy of libel depending upon its tendency to produce a breach of the 
peace,’’ 

So that there is not the slightest doubt in the world about it. It has been held 
by the authorities over and over again, and is the ground laid down by the Com¬ 
missioners, iord Blackburn, Mr. Justice Stephen, Mr. Justice Lush, and Mr. Justice 
Barry ; and, therefore, is a statement about as autlioritative upon the subject as 
anything con bo. Wo are, therefore, in this position: there is no reason that can be 
suggested why a civil action should not have been taken in the case, because they 
can get all the remedy they want by that means; unless, indeed, their anxiety is to 
stop Mr. Knight’s mouth by putting him in prison—which they are not likely to 
efiect; whereas in civil action he could give evidence to prove the justification which 
ho pleads. “ 

Mr. (tOiist ; lie could not give evidence, because he knows nothing about it 
himself. 

Mr. Waddy : That is an exceedingly clover way of putting^t, but it is not quite 
accurate. There is n good deal that Mr. Knight could give evidence about; but; in 
the second place, my friend has hit one of the very points in the case to which. Sir, 
I expressly wish to coll your attention. This course has boon adopted, wo say, not 
only for the purpose of shutting Mr. Knight’s mouth, but for the purpose of render¬ 
ing it impossible for him to give any evidence at all. You have read the papers. 

The Attobney-Genebau : I have road the article in The State.sman ; that is all. 

Mr. Wahuy : Yes, you have seen that. Now I hold in my hand a document. 

Mr. Gobst : I must inteiweno if my friend is going to put in evidence, because 
he is really asking you to try the case. If he is going to put in evidence to prove 
before you the truth of the libel, of course I must go into evidence to prove its false¬ 
hood, and this would be a lengthened inquiry. 

Mr. Waddy : I am not going to do so. One of the statements in the libel is that 
something which had been done.with regard to the Wikar was a sentence amounting 
to one of complete political extinction. You mtty possibly remember those words. 

The Attobney-Genebai. : Perfectly. 

Mr. Waddy ; Now tlio question is, how can that bo proved in this country ? I 
happen to hold in my hand the official report, published in Hyderabad, by the 
" Resident’s Press,” from which those words are taken verbatim. 

Mr. GOBsr : They ore put in quotation in the libel itself. 

Mi. Waddy: I know; and they form part of the libel complained of in the 
indictment. 

The Attobney-Genebal: \yhat is your point upon that ? 

Mr. Waddy : That we cannot show in this country the truth of our statements. 
We happen to have this particular document here, but it is not published in 
England, and we could not prove it here; but it is capable of the simplest proof in 
India, because those documents are in the Govenunent offices there. 

The Attobney-Geneeal: But what is this ? 

Mr. Waddy: It is an official report published by the English authorities at 
Hyderabad, and circulated all over India by the Government of India, and seen 
by everybody. 

The Atoobhey-Gesbbal: 'That may be a privileged communication; but sup¬ 
posing it is not true ? 
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Mr. Waddt : I then come to my next point, that I could prove in India—the 
facts upon which the report is founded. They know that I can prove it in India; 
they know I cannot prove it here. They know that in a civil action I could prove 
it, because we could obtain a Commission for the purpose. They know I can get 
no Commission in a criminal case. If it were a civil action, we could send out a 
Commission and examine witnesses at Hyderabad, and have the proofs brought to 
this country, when they would be admissible as evidence. But they know perfectly 
well that the things which it is necessary for me to prove in order to substantiate 
my plea of justification in this particular matter, 1 cannot prove in a criminal trial, 
because I cannot have a Commission. For instance, it would bo necessary to take 
the evidence of Sir Salor Jung; how can I get him hero ? I cannot. Supposing Jie 
was even willing to come, or supposing that any of the other witnesses whom it will 
be necessary to subpoena from the highest places in India were required to give 
evidence; your subpoena does not run in India. Take it step by step, and you will 
find there is not an inch of ground upon which wo are not met with diificulties, not 
one of which would arise in a civil action, on which account alone this oppressive 
course has been taken. Yon cannot run your subpoena in India ; and if you 
did, you could not compel the witnesses to come ; while, if you did compel them, 
it would require, I am afraid to say how many thousands of pounds to 
bring them. Wo cannot, therefore, possibly got to this country the witnesses who 
are necessary to prove that which is, every tittle of it, perfectly true and perfectly 
capable of proof. While, on the one liond, they can get all they want, if they are 
honest, by a civil action, and try the truth or falsehood of this matter j on the other, 
they know perfectly well that by a criminal action the truth cannot be brought 
before the Court. I say that they cannot justify, the course they have token in 
bringing a criminal action, for there is no possibility of a breach of the peace; 
therefore they cannot justify it on that ground; neither can tliey justify it on the 
ground that this is not a matter of public interest, for it obviously is. There is no 
ground, therefore, whatever upon which they con claim the right to bring a criminal 
indictment instead of a civil action; while there is every ground for a civil action 
instead of a criminal indictment. But that is not all. I have pointed out that, 
even if you could get these people over, the costs would be so frightful (I was going 
to say they would amount to £20,000, but it is impossible to estimate the sum) that 
they know well Mr. Knight would be unable to boor the expenditure. There is 
something else, as I have already pointed out, in this case. If it were a matter of 
public concern, the prosecution should have been taken up by the Government 
itself. But who is it that has taken it up ? Nominally we know, and I may say 
that really we know, although, of course, we cannot prove it; but I suppose nobody 
in his senses believes that this prosecution is really moved by the policeman and 
the solicitor’s clerk! Yet they give us no other names; they give us no security for 
costs, nor can we get any. There is no means by which we can. 

Mr. Gobst : You did not ask for it. 

Mr. Wadoy ; We did not ask for it, because I say we cannot get it, and I say 
that this is another reason why this form of procedure has been chosen. 

Mr. Goest : If you did not ask for it, do not say that wo will not give it you. 

Mr. Waddy : I say you will not, because you know we cannot ask for it; and 1 
saj^that you have chosen this procedure on that very ground; and that this is the 
reason why you have set up a policeman and your solicitor’s clerk, whom, of course, 
we do not ask, because they cannot give any security for costs. On the other hand, 
you get security for costs from us, to the extent already of £600, and then having 
done that, whereas we cazmot get any, we are in this position; suppose we were 
to prove our case, from whom are we to get our costs? I have been pointing out 
that the costs would be positively frightfnl. Where ore we to get them from in a 
criminal action ? We cannot get them from anybody, and so somebody or oUier iv 
fighting e^tainst us from behind a hedge. 
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Mr. (loEST: I do not know whether it will relievo my friend at all if I say that 
these proceedings have been directed by jtlie Ameer-i-K.abeer himself, through his 
Indian solicitors. I con prove that, if necessary. 

Mr. Waddy : Forgive mo; there is a very grave doubt about that; and forgive 
me also for saying that imtil 1 liavo that on affidavit 1 do not believe it, nor does 
anybody else. 

The AiTOiiNKY-OnKKii ve: You must not say that, bcoau.so T ant sure Mr. Gorst 

does. 

Mr. Waddy : Yes, I dare say they liavo persuaded liim, but nobody else who 
has not the sweot and trusting nature of my friend would believe it for a moment. 
In point of fact, it is not th<^ fact, as we believe; but if it be the fact, look how 
much worse that makes it. 1 will take it that the Anuser is the real prosecutor. Is 
he coming over here to he cross-examined ? Does any human being believe that he 
will come ? Does niy fri(md Mr. Gorst undertake to produce him ? 

Mr. Gokst : 1 am surprised, but 1 will not inti'rriipt you. 

Mr. Waddv: I'he idea that he will come lu're to he cross-exam ine.d with regard 
to these charges is ))re,posterous. lie is Co-Kegent of H,\ derabad. He will not come 
over here, and wo cannot comped Ijiin to come, and shall luivor see him. But if we 
had a civil action, wo should be able to do two things. We should know who our 
opponent really was, and we could compel him to give security for costs. That is 
one thing we could do, and that is just. The second thiug, which is hare justice to 
us, is that we should he able to have our eommission go out to examine him and 
our own witnesses, and to bring our documeuts and to get om- defence in order, and 
when that is done we are safe and they know it. 

There is no precedent. Sir, for such a cases as this. Tliens is no attempt licres 
to instigate the subjects of tliis Ameer-i-Kiibecr to risvolt against, liim, because 
there are two of them Co-Kogeiits, and Sir Salav Jung is the senior of the two, and 
is spoken of in terms of the highest praise in the tu tiele. With regard to the had 
oharaotor of this other man wo shall do him no harm here, because there is not a 
word in the article that has not been printed throughout India, and we do not pro¬ 
voke a popular disturbance against liim, so that tliat does not meet the point of law. 

On these grounds we say, Sir, that you ought to interfere in the exercise of your 
discretion and authority. Wo say that the name of the frown is being used 
for impression and to stifle justice. We say there is uut a single thing tliat can be 
got by this criminal suit which could not be got by means of a civil action. But it. 
is impossible for the case to ho tried upon the lines upon which they are now 
endeavouring to fight it, tvtid I only ask that you should refer tliein to their proper 
remedy, not for the purpose of stopping the proceedings (althoiigli I believe it will 
have that effect, as they will not go on when wo can fight them fairly), but solely 
for the purpose of enabling us to get before tlie Court, whichever it may be, that 
shall try this case, the whole of the facts, for the purito.so of substiintiating the tnitli 
of every word in this article. 

The ATroBSKY-CrEKUBAL: This is a case in which I think the defendant ought 
to have on.opportunity of pleading justification, and of proving his plea if he can. 
Now if a civil action were brought he could, and ho could get a commission issued. 
But with an indictment he cannot. What is in,my mind is that by taking one 
course you deprive the defendant of all practical opportunity of proving his pica; 
taking the other, you afford him a reasonable, though expensive, mode of doing it. 
WSl you direct your observations to this point: what is the advantage of the in¬ 
dictment over the action? 

Mr. Gobst : Very well, Bit. My friend s%ys why do you not bring an action ? 
My answer is, it will give us no redress. Wo cannot get damages from Mr. 
Kai^t. We do nob want damages. 

rare At 5 X«»ey-Qeseeai. ; I suppose the Ameer does not want revenge ? 

Mr. OoBSi.: ITo; whftt he wants is to put a 8tof>ta the repeated puUication in a 
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journal, like this Statesman, of libels which he believes are calculated to produce a 
brcach'of^tho peace in India. 

The ATTOBNEV^KNERAt; But surely if Mr. Knight had a verdict given against 
him in on action and'had to boar the costs, they would be in themselves a tre¬ 
mendous fine in an action of this kind. How do you say he could prove the trutli 
of his libel in this case in an indictment, asking you, of course hj'pothetically, to 
assume the possibility of proving it, whore are tlie means? 

Mr. rioB.sT: There are two principal allegations in this libel. One is an allega¬ 
tion that the Ameer was guilty of procuring an attempted assassination—that is to 
be found at page 401. Mr. Knight says: “ On the l.Oth of March, 1859, as Colonel 
Davidson, the Resident, was leaving the Nizam’s durbar; arm in arm with the 
Nawab Salar Jung, a Rohilla named Johangcer Khan discharged a carbine loaded 
with slugs at one of them, fortunately without effect on either the one or the other, 
though one of the Minister’s retinue was wounded, and then rushed forward with a 
drawn sword. Captain (now Colonel) Hastings Fraser, -one of the Resident’s as¬ 
sistants, drew his sword and threw himself in front of Colonel Davidson, but the 
assassin was almost immediately cut down by the Nizam’s Guards. As he w'as 
killed on the spot, his secret perished with him. All that was known about him was 
that ho was a retainer of the Nawab Wikor-ool-Oomra. In this case nothing more 
can bo said than was expressed by the Viceroy, Lord Canning, in the message of 
serious admonition which ho conveyed to the Nizam in a letter to the Resident, 
dated the 2nd of April, 1859, No, 1,511. ‘The criminal is beyond the reach of 
justice. It may bo that he was a single fanatic without instigators or accomplices.' 
It may bo so.” , 

Now take that example. The defendant says, “ 1 will prove that; I will prove it 
with the insinuation contained in the indictment,” 

The Attobbey-Genekal : 'Ves, assuming that it means all that, 

Mr, Goust ; Assuming that it insinuates that he incited this fanatic to murder 
the Resident, the defendant says, ‘‘1 can prove that,” and ho has put a plea of 
justification on the record. Colonel Hastings Fraser, who was present and probably 
•can give as good evidence as anybody upon the subject, is in England, and could be 
called, and if called, 1 venture to say he would absolutely prove the falsehood of 
that ^temout. 

■Mr. Waddv ; Yes; but supposing the defendant says, 'Yes, but all that I have 
said is that he was a retainer of tiro Naw.ab Wikar-ool-Oomra. Colonel Hastings 
Fraser does not know anything at all about that. 'We should have to prove that 
by the person who employed him. I do not know that Mr. Fraser would know tlial 
the dead man was a retainer of Nawab Wikar-ool-Oomra. 

Mr. Gobst : As a matter of fact ho was not a retainer of the Nawab Wikar-ool- 
Oomra. He was a retainer of his son. He was not a retainer of the Wikar’s at all. 
All those facts are set out in official documents accessible to Mr. Knight, and which, 
if Mr. Knight had read before he wrote this article, he would have known that what 
he was about to say was false. 

The Attobney-Genebai. : But look at the position I am placed in. Of com'so 
your view is that these statements are untrue. On the other hand, the defendant 
has a right to assume the other view, and to say, ‘‘ I wish to have a chance of 
proving mf innocence, and of proving therefore-that these statements are true.” 
I think you will admit that is his right, although he may fail; and on reading 
through this article there appeared to me some things of which the proof only 
coujd come from India. How is ho to prove his case then ? 

Mr. Gorst : Ought ho then to write these things that he is not in a position to 
prove ? 

The Attobney-Genebai, : But what is in my mind is, that he is or may be in 
» position to iH»ve them if you would give him legal means of proving them. 
You have said that Mi, Woddy’s application is exceptional, but you must please 
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recollect it is a very exceptional thing for a Sovereign to go to a police-court, put 
a man on a criminal cheirgc. I am sure it would be repugnant to yom' mjnd that a 
man slionld not have an opportunity of proving his innocence in consequence of the 
method of procedure. I. agree on the other hand it is a strong thing to stop a 
prosecution. 

Mr. CronsT; Supposing he found himself in that position when this pro.secution 
was prefarrod against him, ought ho not to have thought of all this before he 
put on the record a plea of justification ? 

Tlio Attohney-Gekkrai, : No, because on the hypothesis he thinks ’ it is true. 
He would admit moral guilt if he said, “ I admit this is untrue ; ” and he says, 
“ If I do not say it is true, I shall admit it to bo false.” You would scarcely expect 
any man, however wanting in morality, to do that; and you arc assuming against the 
defendant that ho is a person who would take that course. I rather appeal 
to your sense of justice to assume that he is an enthusiastic man, who has written a 
political article, and who Says, “ I think it is true, and I will undertake to prove it.” 
'I’hon a criminal charge is brought, and then he says, “ Now I am prevented from 
proving my plea, because I can have no commission; nor can T have any subpoena 
which will enable mo to bring the witness by which 1 say 1 can prove my 
plea of justication.” 

Mr. Gobst ; My idea is that no commission would be of any service evfcn in a 
civil action, because you could not enforce any subjects of tho Nisain of Hyderabad 
to obey a commission from any of the English Courts. 

The ATTOBNEV-GENKiurj: Yes, but the commission could go to India, and 
could, of course, examine any European and volunteer witness. 

Mr. Gobst: But how can you got the evidence of any subject of tho Nizam of 
Hyderabad to give evidence ? and still loss, how can yougetth^ .4mecr himself? 
they are completely outside the jurisdiction of the Court. 

The ATTOENEY-GENKKAr, ; I do not know that, if the Ameer was a party on tho 
record, because the Court would not permit tlie notion to go on if he refused to give 
evidence. 

Mr. Gobst : Possibly. However, tho Ameer says that these articles are absolute 
falsehoods. 

The Attobney-Oknebai.: Although there is a reporter present I am shaking 
very frankly to you and telling yoU what is in my mind. I am very unwilling, on 
the one hand, to exercise a power which is almost on arbitrary power, and one 
involving great responsibility; -but, on the other hand, I am almost appealing to 
you whether you would wish to deprive the defendant of any fair opportunity of 
proving his case, and for this reason: What is tho victory to the Ameer in a case of 
this kind if the result is that you take a course in which there is no possibility of 
raising the issue fairly on the part of the defendant? 

Mr. Gobst : Quite so; and I am most anxious in any way that could be pointed 
out to remove that difficulty. I would, on behalf of tho Ameer, give the defendant 
that opportunity if I could, but then I think it is a defect in the English criminal 
law, which caimot be avoided. I am sorry for it, but how can I help it ? If I could 
allow official Reports to be read that would be another matter, but I cannot. 

The Attobney-Genebai. : May I make the peace almost between you in this 
way, although I have no power to carry it into effect. Supposing tHb defendant 
here gives an imdertaking, which will amount to that which yon have said is your 
object, namely, to stop these articles being written—if he gives you an undertaking 
that he will not write any more of these articles until any action that you think 
right to bring is tried, will you undertake to bring a civil action ? 

Mr. Gobst : I do not think the Ameer would consent to bring any civil SMstion 
from what 1 know of him. 

The Attobbey-Gekebal : I mean what is the difference between that and going 
into a plioo-eonrt ? Why not agree to bring a civil action ? 
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Mr. Goest: I do not think there is any precedent for your exercising a jurisdic¬ 
tion of the kind that you are asked to e.xorcisc in this case. I find the general 
reason for nolleprosequies being entered is that there is a civil action pending for the 
same case, and then the Attorney-General docs not enter the nolle prosequi without 
calling the parties before him, and putting them to their election as to whether they 
will go on with the civil action or the criminul action. There are also cases where 
the Attorney-General has entered a nolle prosequi because it is clear that the indict¬ 
ment is not sustainable against a particular defendant. As, for example, indicting 
a surgeon for refusing to be a constable ; also whore repeated vexatious indictments 
for the same cause have been brought by tho same prosecutor against the same 
defendant. There was a case in Sir William Blackstone, page .115, which was a 
prosecution by a French ambassador. 

Tho ATTOENEY-GKNEEAr,: But do you not find in the books the general state¬ 
ment tliat ex, dehilo justitUe, tho Attorney-General has tho power, if ho thinks 
injustice would be done by employing tho criminal law, to' enter a nolle 
qtrosequi ? 

Mr. Goasr : I think ho has almost absolute discretion, but I do not think there 
is any precedent for sucli a use of that discretion as this in jirinoipic. The 
Attomey-Gonoral’s discretion is absolute. 'Ifou might enter a woWc prosequi even in 
the caiio of a murderer who was sent for trial to the Central Criminal Court, and 
nobody could prevent it. 

The Am’onNKY-GBNiaiiAi,: Yes ; but although that is possible, still that is not an 
exorcise of the discretion in the sense of what is within the bounds of propriety. I 
should like to have the authorities brought before me, if you could sdaroh for thorn 
(if not, I will search for them), with regard to what tho princyilc is upon which the' 
Attorney-General with propriety can proceed to enter a nolle prosequi. No doubt 
Mr. Gorst is right that tho Attornoy-Goneral is lord of tho position, and that even 
in a case of an attompfr to mm'dor tho Queen he could enter a 7iolle, proserqui, but 
that is not a practicable exorcise of the power. 1 myself think that tho Attorney- 
General has tho power whenever ho believes that it would bo a violation of justice 
to allow the criminal proceedings to proceed. Then what is the difioronce in 
causing parties to bo put to their election between criminal proceedings or civil 
action, and saying “ 1 find you have a remedy by civil actioh which is a just, and 
that tho remedy by indictment, is an unjust one'!’ ”, 

Mr. OoiiST : I do not think there' is any precedent for it. Tho principle .upon 
which nolle prosequi is entered is that it is vexatious to pursue a man by two 
different remedies at the same time. Then the Attomoy-Gencral cannot stop the 
civil action, but ho can stop the criminal one, and therefore ho does so. 1 must 
say that so far from being an abuse of tho criminal process,^ tliink the Ameer has 
proceeded strictly according to tho law of England, and if there bo a hardship about 
it, it is not brought about by tho Ameer, but by tho law itself. 

Tho Attoeney-Gsskeal ; I do not know how the law is to blame. How can 
the law issue a commission in a foreign comitry in any criminal case ? 

Mr. Goest : There are cases in the books whore a person has been prosecuted 
lor libelling tho Emperor of Kussia, and in another case for a libel on Marie 
Antoinette. Lord George Gordon died in prison for that. 

The Attobney-Geneead : Yes, poor fellow, he did; but it was a cruel murder— 
he was eight years in prison. 

Mr. Gobst : Ho was, and he died there. Then the Editor of tho Courier news¬ 
paper had a fine of £100 and six months’ imprisonment for libelling tho Emperor of 
Bussia. 

The Attoeney-Genbbai. ; But were not all those cases commenced with the 
sanction of the Government 1 

Mr. 'Waddy : Was it not an incitement to assassination ? 

The Attoeney-Qenebai. ; Was not that done in vindication of an alliance be- 
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tween one Qovermnent and another? I think you will find timt the case o{ Lord 
George Gordon was. 

Mr. BisamT: In this case, looking at the depositions, I find that the only 
summons before Sir James Ingham was for an ordinary charge of libel. 

The ATTOENBy-GnNBnAL: My impression is that, in these cases where the head of 
a foreign state is conoemod, the indictments have always been instituted at the 
instigation of the Government. 

Mr. Waddv : .And this case diffors from them all, because it is conceded that 
the same publication has taken place in the Ameer's own country in India, and the 
Amcor does not proceed in his owm country. 

Mr. Gobst ; That is not conceded. It is not conended that Mr. Knight has 
published this in India. 

Mr. Bkslet: 1 thought yon said just now tlial you had a telegram directing 
this prosecution, in consequence of the arrival of The St.atesman in India, and its 
publication there. 

Mr. Gobst : I tliink ithas been said before: Why do not wo prosecute in India? 
My answer to that is: How can we prosecute .Kniglit in India when he is 
residing in this country? 

Mr. Waddy : No; but you said the object of the .\mcor in instituting this 
prosecution was to stop the publication of this libel in India. . 

Mr. Gobst: No. Wo say wc w'ant to stoj> this libel, and to punish the man 
who wrote it. 

The Attobnky-Geneeai,: Well, T hcliiwe I understand what both you gentle¬ 
men say, hut I shall he glad if yon can, in wilting, give luo a little as.sistanco as to 
the precedents—I mean where this duty on the part of the Attorney-General has 
been recognized. I think, if you will look at tbo.so cases yon have mentioned, you 
will find they were all instituted ou tlic port of the Govornnieut. If you can find 
any case where, 1 will not say a Sovereign, but any one at the head of the State, or 
any one in high political position, has ever proceeded by way of indictment on his 
own motion in an Hnglish Court, I shall be glad to .soo it. 'I'hcn, 1 thuik, we must 
take it that what Mr. Waddy says is tnio. By Lord CampboU's Act, the person who 
supports a charge ol libel has to give security (or costs. 

Mr. CioitsT: He has to pay costs. 

Mr. Beslev: If ho is a foreigner lie has to give socuriU. 

Mr. Gobst : If that is so—if Mr. Besloy will take out a smmiions for security for 
costs—wo will give security the next day. 

Mr. Waddy : How can we do that, wo have noliody before us. 

Mr. Gobst: As far as the question of co.sts go, if anybody will xioint out how ho is to 
do it, the Amcor will giv^ the most abundant security for any amount of costs. If my 
loomed friend will only point any way in which it can bo satisfactorily done, the 
Ameer will give any amount of security for costs in the event of your being acquitted. 

The Attobney-Genebal : Why wcro_these persons hound over to prosecute— 
the policeman and the others ? 

Mr. Gobst: It was done by tlio people at the police-court. They must bind 
over somebody, and there was no one else tlioy could get hold of. 

Mr. Waddy : And so bound over a man, the solicitor’s own clerk, who, upon 
cross-examination, said: “ I know nothing as to who inspires this matter.” 

Mr. Waddy : I find the only gj-ound on which this indictment was granted was 
nothing at all with regard to stirring up war, but simply that it was a false and 
defamatory libel. 

The Attobney-Genebal : What is that you are reading from? 

Mr. Waddy : The recognizances. And the prosecution has really imported all 
this about stirring up war since they wore before Sir .Tomes Ingham. 

Mr. GtoKST: I can tell my friend that ho is totally wrong.' I was there niyseU 
and I raised this pmnt. 
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The ATTOBNEy-GisKEBAii: If it w a coimnittal on the ground of Btirring up war, 
I should be moro disposed to grant a nolle ]>rosequi than if it wore not, because if it 
is for stirring up war, a private person should not proceed for that purpose, but the 
responsibility of such an indictment as that should rest upon tho Oovemmont. 
Therefore, I should argue against you both in that sense, 

Mr. Besuby ; But here is the charge on tho indictment. There is tho record, 
and on the record they have put in that for wliioh they got tlio committal, and then 
they odd to it a count for which the Government alone can interfere. 

Mr. Goest; Then I wiU strike out that if tho Attorney-General likes. 

The Attokney-Geneeai, : I have told you what is in my mind, namely, that it 
is exceptional to put a defendant in the position where he cannot call these witnesses 
who reasonably would bo supposed to be necessary in order to support his case. 
The consequence would bo this, that directly tho jury came to tho conclusion tliat 
it is a libel, he would bo placed in this position, that ho must be found guilty. If 
you gentlemen would kindly give me in writing any procedents on the matter, I 
will endeavour to give my decision iipon it. I can only 'say it is a responsibility 1 
wish I had not to boar. 


THE ATTORNEY-GENEKAL’S WRIT. 

IN THR HIGH COtTBT OR JUSTIGK.—QURRN’S BENCH J-HVISTON. 

I 

'I'UE QUKEN V. llOBEllT KNKiJl'r. 

Whkeeas, on the 12th day of .January, 1881, a Bill of Indictment was preferred 
against Robert Knight, of No. 11, Haroldstouc Road, Earl’s Court, and No. 332, 
Strand, both in tho County of Middlesex, Journalist, for having on tho Ist day of 
October, 1880, vmlawfully and maliciously written, printed, and published, or caused 
and procured to be written, printed, and published in a certain publication, called 
The Statesman, a certain scandalous, malicious, and defamatory libel, entitled 
“Restitution of Berar,” containing in a certain part thereof divers scandalous, 
malicious, and defamatory matters and things of and concerning Wikar-ool-Oomra, 
Ameer-i-Kabeer of Hyderabad, a certain independent Indian State in friendshiii 
and union jvith our Sovereign Lady the Queen, and under her protection as Empress 
of India ; 

And whebeas, on the 12th day of February, 1881, tho said indictment-was 
ordered to be removed by certiorari from the Central Criminal Court into tho 
Queen’s Bench Division of,tho High Court of Justice ; 

And whebeas the defendant has prayed me to exercise tho discretion vested 
in me by law of directing a nolle prosequi to bo entered upon the said indictment; 

And whebeas I have been attended by counsel for tho parties who have 
caused the indictment to bo preferred, and by counsel for the defendant, and having 
duly considered the various documents and matters which have been laid before me, 
it appears to me not to be necessary for tho ends of justice to continue the prosocu- 
tion ; 

These abe, thbbeeobe, to authorise and require yon forthwith to enter, or cause 
to bo entered, a nolle prosequi in my name upon the said indictment, in order to dis¬ 
charge all further proceedings thereupon against the said Robert Knight, and for so 
doing this shall bo your warrant. 

Dated this 3rd day of June, 1881, 

(Signed) HRNBY JAMRS, AUMney-OeaeiaL 

TaF: Odoebubm, Esq., Her Majesty’s Coroner and Attomejiiii tbs 
Quran’s Bench Division of the High Court of Justice. 
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STE COLIN CAMPBELL AND THE PUNJAB 
CAMPAIGN, 1848-49. 

Cohn Campbeli., Lord Clyde, may Le considered as the last of 
the many distinguished officers brought up in the school of Sir 
John Moore. Sir John Moore was a soldier who laid his country 
under jiumerous and heavy obligations, but chief among them, per¬ 
haps, was the creation of the regimental system. When this 
country entered upon its long contest with the French Kepnblic, 
the British Army had fallen into an almost incredible condition of 
indiscipline and confusion. There was no system of drill common 
to the whole Army. Eegiments were mancctivred on parade accord¬ 
ing to the taste and discretion of the individual who chanced for 
Iho time being to be in command. And when two regiments wore 
required to exercise together, their commanding officers had to meet 
the day before and agree upon the movements and the words of 
command. The first attempt to rectify this singular, state of things 
was made by Sir Henry Dundas, who was, for a brief period, Com- 
mander-in-Ohief of the Army. He compiled a drill-book, "which, at 
the time, was considered a great achievement, and is referred to in 
language of high commendation by Thomas Graham (afterwards 
Lord Lynedoch) s^d other distinguished soldiers. But the system 
of manoeuvres in this book was found, in practice, to be so difficult 
to master and so complex in execution, that some simplification was 
indispensable. For this pui-pose a standing camp was established 
at Shornclifie, of which Sir John Moore was placed in command, 
and which, for several year’s, was the training ground of the whole 
British Army. Moore introduced ease and simplicity into Dundas’s 
drill-book, and created the British Army which, subsequently, 
Wellington made use of to drive the French out of Spain. 

In the camp at Shornclifie [we learn from the author of Lord Clyde’s 
bio^phy, recently published] Sir John had introduced a system of instruction 
and interior economy such as had produced in tire regiments serving under his 
command an excellence which had borne the test of trial in the varied phases of 
the great Peninsular struggle, and had left a permanent mark on the service at 
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large. Tlie existing regulations of the Army are founded on the pHnciple of Sir 
John Moore’s system; and it ismot too much to assert that any body of British 
troops, instructed and commanded in like manner, will assuredly produce the 
same rich return for the care bestowed upon them, as did the noble regiments 
which had the good fortune to be trained under the hero of Corunna at Shorn- 
cliffe. Their traditions and egprit de corps survive to this hour, a fitting tribute 
to the memory o^f that accomplisJied soldier. There was no secret in his method. 
The ofiScers were instructed, and shared their duties, with the soldiers; and, by 
the development of the company system, under wliich the captams and subalterns 
were brought into intimate relations with the non-commissioned officers and 
priyates, and a feeling of confidence engendered between the several ranks which, 
far from producing familiarity, had the effect of creating an interest on the part 
of the officer in the soldier, and of oalUng forth a responsive and willing obedience 
from the latter, who soon learned to look upon liis officer as the protector of his 
interests and his best friend. 

An anecdote recorded of Sir Colin Campbell in this biography . 
may bo cited as evidence that the foregoing description of the 
results of Sir John Moore's system is no exaggeration of the facts. 
In the spring of 1857, Sir Colin Campbell being then Inspector- 
General of Infantry, the incident occurred. < 

While [so runs the narrative,in Sir Colin's own words] I was inspecting tile 
depot at Chichester, I noticed that an old man, evidently an old soldier, though 
in plain clothes, was constantly on the ground, and apparently watoliing my 
movements. At thq end of the inspection, as I was leaving the barrack-yard, he 
came towards me, drew himself up, made the military s^ute, and with much 
respect said, “ Sir Colin, may I speak to you ? Look at me, sir; do you recollect 
me?” I looked at him, and replied, “Yes, I do.” “ What is my name ?” I told 
him. “ Yes, sir; and where did you last see me?” “ In the breach of St. Sebas¬ 
tian, badly wounded by my side.” “ 'Right, sir.” “ I can tell you sometliing 

more. You were No.-in the-frout rank of my company.” “ Right, sir.” I 

was putting my hand into my pocket to make the old man a present, when he 
stepped forward, laid liis hand on my wrist, and said, “ No, sir; that is not what 
I want; but you will bo going to Shomclifl'o to inspect the dep6t there. I have 
a son in the Inniskillings 'quartered at that station, and if you will call him out, 
and say you knew his father, tliat is what I could wish.” 

It requires no great strength of imagination to realize what 
a tremendous power for confronting danger and adversity there 
must have existed in knowledge thus intimate and enduring 
between oflBcer and man. And to the close of his military career 
no characteristic is more marked in Lord Clyde than his anxious 
care for the lives and the well-being of the men under his com¬ 
mand. No selfish desire to win distinction as a dashing leader, 
nor even the certainty of being taunted and censured for over¬ 
caution by those above him, ever led him to sacrifice the life of a 
single soldier when such sacrifice was not imperative. And there 
are very few generals of whom this can be said with truth. 
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We do not propose, at present, to follow Sir Colin throngh his 
long and honourable career. For tliat we must refer our readers 
to Lieutenant-General Shadwell’s biography, only expressing our 
regret that one, who knew Sir Colin so well, should have allowed 
us to learn so little of the man, as General Shadwell has done. 
As a rule, a soldier is the very last man who ought to be 
entrusted with the composition of a biography. lutrospeQtion is a 
practice which he never practises. Ho is capable of strong friend¬ 
ships, but if asked to explain why he liked this man or that man, 
the probability is that he could give no better explanation of the 
faith that was in him than that the man was “ a good fellow.^' 
General Shadwell passed years in the most intimate relations with 
Lord Clyde. Ho was for many years in the same regiment; he 
was with him in China; he was on his staff in the Punjab Cam¬ 
paign, and again in the Crimea; and yet there is not a line in the 
whole of his two volumes which is stamped with the impress of per¬ 
sonal knowledge. An entire stranger to Lord Clyde might have 
produced this biography of' him. In the narrative of the Punjab 
Campaign, this self-effacement of General Shadwell is especially to 
be regretted. The battles of Chillianwaliah and Goojerat were two 
of the best-contested struggles we have ever been called upon to 
encounter in India, and a narrative of them from an eye-witness 
could not fail to be supremely interesting. It is a curious circum¬ 
stance that of this second Sikh War there exists no satisfactory 
history. A narrative of the military events was written shortly 
after the war by Lieutenant Thackwell, but of the political cause? 
of the war there is no connected narrative anywhere. The student 
of Indian history has to piece them together from Blue-books, 
articles in the Calcutta Review, private letters and autobiographies. 

The future Commander-in-Chief of India had nearly completed 
forty years of service, and was still only in command of a regiment, 
when he first landed in India. He was then fifty-five years of age, 
and he viewed the future with a feeling of extreme despondency. 
“ Another year!” he enters in his journal on the 1st January, 
1847. " How my heart has daily wished and wearied for release 
from my present life Ho hoped to be able to save a little money 
in India, and then retire from the service for good. Almost imme¬ 
diately after his landing in India, he received intimation that it was 
the intention of the Governor-General tp appoint him to the com¬ 
mand of t£e British troops at Lahore, with rank as a Brigadier of 
the second class. The campaign on the Sutlej had not long i)een 
terminated by the decisive victory of Sobraon, and the experiment 
was being tried of governing the Punjab under the titular mre- 
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reignty of Dhuloep Sing, the infant son of Maharajali Bunjeet Sing, 
but actually by an English Commission, of which Sir Henry Law¬ 
rence was the chief. Unhappily for .the Punjab and for this country 
and all India too, this experiment Lad never fair play given to 
it. It was held to havo failed when the second Sikh V7ar broke 
out; whereas, had there been any real insight of statesmanship in 
Lord .Dalhousie, ho would have perceived that this second war gave 
to the experiment a far fairer promise of success than it previously 
possessed. In its inception it was premature, because the Ehalsa 
Army did not admit that they had been fairly beaten in the campaign, 
on the Sutlej. The Sikh soldiers know that at the battle of Feroze- 
shuhur, at least, it was the treachery of one of their own sirdars— 
Tej Sing—and not the prowess or skill of their adversaries, which 
had snatched victory from their hands j and it was all but inevitable 
that they should, once again, test conclusions on a battle-field. 
After the second Sikh War, if the independence of the Punjab had 
been preserved, not only should we have escaped both the Indian 
Mutiny and the recent war in Afghanistan, but we should have 
founded in the Punjab an independent State, trained and exercised 
under our superintendence in the practice of self-government, which, 
in profession at least, is the ultimate goal of all we desire to accom¬ 
plish in India. But Lord Dalhousie was a man in whom the instinct 
of Imperialism was strong, and-the power of imagination extremely 
weak. He argued as so many Indian administrators before and 
since his day have argued.. The English have proved their capacity 
for government by making England the great country which she is; 
the Hindustanees have proved their incapacity for government by the 
reduction of India to the state in which we found her; if, therefore, 
we are to make India prosperous as England is prosperous, we must 
replace the government of the Hindustanee by the government of 
the Englishm.an. Lord Dalhousie and his admirers carried their 
reasoning no further than this, or they would have perceived the 
absurdity of their argument, that because Great Britain, under a 
free government which left untrammelled the energies of her 
people. Lad becopoe prosperous, therefore an inflexible despotism 
worked by English agents in a foreign country would accomplish 
similar results. This is the great and grievous fallacy which under¬ 
lies all our reasoning with regard to British rule in India. No 
rational person imagines that the greatness and wealth of these 
islands are products manufactured by the Crown and the Houses of 
Parliament, and in which the people have had no active co-operation; 
yet in India we imagine, and Indian administrators would fain 
delude us into believing, that greatness and wealth can literally be 
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manufactured by an alien despotism without the co-operation of the 
people at all. But that there is among us an obstinate determina¬ 
tion to shut our minds against the truth, wo should credit the stuff 
which is talked to us’ about India by Indian administrators and 
official apologists, no more than we credit Andersen’s Fairy Tales, or 
the stories in- the Arabian Nights. The latter are not one whit 
more in defiance of nature and possibility than the former. The 
entire spirit and practice of our government of India hitherto has 
been, not merely that her people are ignorant how to govern them¬ 
selves, but that they are incapable of learning—that they must be 
regarded as children in arms, and that we alone understand their 
wants, and know how to provide the things that they need. 

When Brigadier Campbell took up his command at Lahore, 
there was little thought among the English residents that a storm 
was rapidly brewing around them. The able Indian administrator, 
although extremely proud of what ho calls his knowledge of the 
people, rarely achieves sufficient knowledge of them to anticipate 
their actions by a single day. And the reason of this ignorance is, 
that the able Indian administrator knows nothing whatever of the 
people of India, and by his position in the country never can know. 
The only people ho knows are native officials, who are hardly less 
ignorant than himself of what is stirring in the hearts of the non¬ 
official world, and who, if they did know, would rarely communicate 
their knowledge to their English superior. In addition to these 
officials, all that an Indian Civilian sees of tho people of India are 
the criminals brought before him to be tried, and the dozen or 
twenty men in each district who think they can obtain some personal 
advantage by calling upon tho “ burra sahib.” Whatever there is 
of manliness and independence among the people of India, whatever 
of genuine worth and patriotism, these never find their way to the 
presence of an English official, and would be utterly out of place if 
they did. The fact which more than any other impresses a thoughtful 
Englishman in India is our stupendous and irremediable ignorance 
of what is moving in the hearts of the people. Surrounded 
though he may be by myriads of his native fellow-subjects, the 
Englishman, apart from other Englishmen, dwells in a solitude like 
that of a desert. Colin Campbell, like most men when first they 
come to India, was moi-e awake to the insecurity and peril of our 
position than those with whom familiarity had dulled the sense of 
danger. He found the troops in the citadel of Lahore distributed 
with as much disregard to a possibility of attack as if they had been 
in a London barrack. “ The 10th Queen’s Regiment,” he notes in 
his joumid,-" officers and soldiers, were completely at the mercy of 
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the Sikh troops in the citadel, in which there were always 1,000. 
They might come down upon the 10th, and all within the Hazara 
Bagh, any night they pleased, and butcher the whole corps, officers 
and men, when in bed.^ This he proceeded to rectify at once. “ I 
found that, with scarcely any expense or trouble, the place might 
be converted into a very strong post,’' and before the end of a week 
the conversion had been effected, and the Brigadier is “ quite at his 
ease.” 

The outbreak for which Brigadier Campbell had made his pre¬ 
parations was not long in coming, although Moultan, and not Lahore, 
was the scene of its cQmmoncemcnt. On the 19th April, 1848, the 
rabble of that city assaulted and cut down two English officers— 
Mr. Vans Agnew, a Bengal Civilian, and Lieutenant Anderson, of 
the Bombay Fusiliers—as they loft the citadel of Moultan after the 
ceremony of handing it over to Monlraj, the Governor of the 
Moultan Doab. This incident marks the beginning of the second 
Sikh War. Brigadier Campbell at once recognized its significance, 
and saw that unless the revolt was crushed at once, it would spread 
all over the Punjab. The ‘^ablo Indian administrator^” as is habi¬ 
tual with that long-sighted functionary, anticipated nothing of 
importance. Sir Henry Lawrence was then in England, and Sir 
Fi’cderick Currie was acting in his stead. 

Sir F. Currie [Brigadier Campbell notes in liis diaryj was of opinion that 
the citadel of Moultan, described by Mr. Agnew in his report as the strongest 
fort he had seen in India, would not be maintained by its garrison upon an 
Englisli force presentiug itself before it, but that the garrison would immediately 
abandon Moulraj. I was not of tliis way of tliinking, feeling sure that a force 
without the means (artillery) of taking the place W’ould bo laughed at by the 
. garrison, and tliat our troops must either remain inactive until those means 
arrived from Lahore ... or retire upon that place until a more suitable season 
for carrying on operations had arrived; that either result would have a bad moral 
effect, and encourage nil'the idle vagabonds of disbanded Sikhs to swarm to the 
standard of Moulraj, and crowd round the British force thus isolated. 

On the 24th July, General Whish left Lahore at, the head of a 
small force to undertake the reduction of Moultan. Campbell saw 
that the force was insufficient for the work, and preSicted a failure 
—a prophecy which was speedily accomplished. Wo quote from 
his diary:— 

12th to 21 st September.—Heard on the 14th, by express, that the front of our 
approaches had been cleared by an attack in two columns, consisting of half our 
force. Attack successful; but from the private accounts, it would seem that the 
enemy were in no W'ise dismayed or discouraged by it. On the contrary, they 
.came out and assailed in small parties our advanced position, just gained at the 
point of the bayonet. Beyond tlus po.sition, and between it and the town, there 
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w<fi still on intrenched camp to be carried, behind whi6h rose a high round 
mound, formerly a brick-kiln, upon which were mounted six field guns (six- 
pounders i, which completely covered and overlooked their intrenched camp. On 
the Mth, Uajah Shere Sing, with his troops, went over to the enemy. This event 
led to the raising of the siege; but witliout the defectibn of the Rajah, the siege 
must have been given up, from our numbers being inadequate to carry on the 
duties in the trenches, aud from the natural difficulties outside being far greater 
than we hud expected to find tliem. . . . This suspension of the siege will give 
great encouragement to the enemy, and the desertion of Shere Sing will, no 
doubt, be followed by the troops of tho Durbar at Bunnoo, Peshawur, &c., &c. 
There is evidently the commencement of a nice little war in tlie Punjab. 

Tho revolt spread rapidly. The policy we pursue in India of 
attempting to govern the country without the aid or co-operation 
of the native nobility and gentry—tho men of influence and posi¬ 
tion—reduces our Government to a complete nullity in the presence 
of popular disaflfcction. Tho fact is that we do not and never have 
governed in India; we are only in military occupation of the 
country, and from time to time are driven to recover that occupancy 
right by tbo sword. The people who really “ govern ” India are 
the heads of the native populations, whether in our own territories 
or in the (so called) independent States. If these men were to 
declare against tho Government, the British bureaucracy would not 
possess one iota of authority except wbat it could enforce by the 
bayonets of tlio British regiments. In llio Punjab in 1848, the 
Sikh sirdars declared against us, and, in little more than a month 
after tho suspension of the siege of Moultan, tho whole country, 
with the exception of the city of Lahoi*o, ha<l passed out of our 
control. 

It was not until tho month of November that the British troops 
were in a position to take the field, and even then the campaign did 
not open favourably. On tho 22nd November there was a severe 
cavalry skirmish at the village of Eanmuggur, in which Colonel 
Havelock, Colonel Cnreton,' and many other officers and men lost 
their lives. This was followed on the drd December by the inde¬ 
cisive action, or rather cannonade, of Sadoolalipore. And on the 13th 
of tho same mcntli was fought the murderous battle of Cbillian- 
wallah—perhaps the severest check which our arms have ever sus- 
. tained in India. It was considerably past mid-day when the British 
army—fourteen thousand strong, and under the command of Lord 
Gnagh, tho Commander-in-Chief—confronted the Khalsa army, 

. under Shere Sing. It was strongly posted, with its flanks well 
protected, and its front covered by a thick belt of jungle which made 
it impossible to ascertain its numbers or the weight of its artillery. 
As the British forces approached the village of Chilliaiiwallah, a 
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scattering matoltlock fire was opened upon them from the neigh¬ 
bouring jungle, but was speedily silenced by our heavy guns. Lord 
Gough was a soldier whose splendid courage and frank, simple 
manners made him the idol of the soldiei’s whom he commanded. 
He was an officer of large and varied experience of war, and wanting 
neither in the knowledge nor the ability to plan a campaign or a 
battle. Bat he was also a hot-blooded Iinshman. In his youngm* 
days, while still but a major in the army, he had commanded the 
87th Eoyal Irish at the battle of Barosa, and there was a legend 
current in the army, that when closing with the French, the regiment, 
inspired and stimulated by their commandant, had converted their 
muskets into shillelaghs, and with a free use of the butt-euds, carried 
panic and confusion into the ranks of the enemy. 'I'ho story, whether 
true or not, was quite in keeping with the character of Lord Gough. 
The sight of his enemy acted upon him like the tail of a coat dragged 
along the ground on one of his inflammable countrymen at Donny- 
brook Fair. He forgot his plans and his tactics, and thrust his 
troops into action, regardful only of one thing—to got at the enemy 
with the least possible delay. On the fatal day of Chillianwallah 
Lord Gough was at. first as prudent and rational as any one could 
wish. He at once recognized the impropriety of attacking the 
enemy's position when the day was declining, and when the ground 
to bo traversed before that position could be reached had not been 
reconnoitred. The Quartermaster-General accordingly received 
orders to mark out the encampments for the various divisions and 
brigades, and the men had fallen out from their ranks, understanding 
that there was to be no battle that day. At this moment some shots 
from a concealed Sikh battery fell near the inflammable chief and 
his staff. In a moment the blood of the old soldier was aflame. 
It was an insult he would not brook—a challenge he was bound to 
accept. The bugles sounded “the assembly" all along the line; 
the brigades were hastily formed up, and regiment after regiment 
was hurled blindly into the belt of jungle with such consequences as 
may be easily divined. The intricacies of the jangle destroyed the 
cohesion not only of brigades, but of regiments. The assault upon 
the Sikh position became, in point of fact, a series of disconnected 
attacks made by disorderly crowds of armed men, which were 
mowed down by round shot, grape, and musketry as they cleared 
the belt of jungle and entered the strip of open country which lay 
between it and the Sikh entrenchments. A brigade in those days 
was usually composed of an English infantry regiment, supported by 
two Sepoy regiments. The latter were no match for the stalwart 
soldiers of the Khalsa army. They were cowed by the terrific fire 
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they were called upon to face, and holding back, the single English 
regiment was left to carry out the assault alone. The Sepoys did not 
actually run, but they could not be got to fight j and when their 
English comrades, outnumbered and exhausted, were driven back 
from the works they had endeavoured to carry, the Sepoys, though 
not sufiBoiently near to support and assist, were quite close enough 
to suffer heavily in the rush of the victorious Sikhs. 

At Chillianwallab, Campbell commanded the division which 
formed the left of the British line, the right brigade in this division 
•being under the command of Brigadier Pennycuick, the loft under 
Brigadier Hoggan. The nature of the ground compelled these two 
brigades to act in complete independence of each other,-and the 
movements of Hoggan’s brigade only were directed by General 
Campbell himself. Pennycuick's brigade consisted of H.M.’s 24th 
Eegiment—the same that was cut to pieces on the field of Isandhl- 
wana—and two native regiments. The English regiment was in a 
state of magnificent discipline, and went into action more than eleven 
hundred strong. They entered the jungle, rapidly outstrii5ping the 
native corps with whom they were brigaded. ‘ The jungle broke up 
the line into sections and tiles, and grape atid canister from an 
unseen enemy spread terrible havoc in their thinning ranks. But 
they pressed onward with unabated speed, cleared the jungle, 
crossed the open country, and, breathless and exhausted though 
they were by the long advance, their final rush was so impetuous 
that the Sikhs abandoned their defences, and for a few moments 
their guns were in the possession of the 24th. It was for a few 
moments only. The Sikhs, recovering from a momentary panic, saw 
how weak in numbers were the men who had penetrated their lines. 
Sword in hand, they swept down upon the devoted regiment; there 
was a fierce hand-to-hand struggle, the tulwar against the bayonet, 
and the relics of the 24th were swept out of the entrenchments they 
had so gallantly won. As they retired across the open ground, a 
heavy fire was opened upon them, and not only the 24th, but the 
whole of the brigade, must have been annihilated, if at this moment 
the pursuit of the Sikhs had not been stayed by the arrival of 
Hoggan's brigade on their right flank. As it was, the 24th Regi¬ 
ment was more than half destroyed. Thirteen ofiBcers were left 
dead on the battle-field, and ten were wounded; of the non-commis¬ 
sioned officers and the rank and file, 203 were killed, and 266 wounded. 
Better fortune attended the advance of Hoggan's brigade, under the 
personal superintendence of General Campbell. - This consisted of 
the 61st Queen’s and two native regiments. The latter proved to be 
of no service. The fire of the Sikh artillery threw them into 
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disorder almost immediately after they came within range. They 
could not be induced to re-form, but took to firing in the air and ta,lking 
together, so jthat orders could not be given or attended to. Campbell 
continued his advance with the 61st alone, and captured four guns 
which had been keeping up a heavy and well-directed fire on the 
brigade. 

After the capture of the second two guns, and dispersion of the enemy, we 
proceeded rolling up the enemy’s line, continuing along the line of their position 
imtil wo had, taken thirteen guns, all of them at the point of the bayonet by the 
(list. We finally met Brigadier Mountain’s biigadf coming from the opposite 
direction. During our progress we were frequently threatened by the enemy’s 
cavalry, who had followed us, retaking the guns we had been obliged to leave be¬ 
hind us, our force not having admitted of our leaving a detachment for their 
protection. 

In this dangerous service Campbell headed the 61st through¬ 
out, receiving a deep sword-cut on his right arm from a Sikh gunner, 
who, with the habitual devotion of the native artilleryman, had stood 
by his gun to the last. His horse also was wounded in the mouth. 
A bullet had broken the hands of his watch, and a seebnd one would 
have finished the General’s career altogether, but that its course 
was stayed by a pocket pistol which one of his staff had slipped into 
the General’s pocket that morning. On the right of the lino the 
battle had been as fiercely contested, and for the British hardly less 
disastrously. The cavalry under command of Brigadier Pope, seized 
with unaccountable panic, had, when advancing against the enemy, 
suddenly wheeled about, and in the wildest confusion galloped over 
Christie’s troop of horse artillery, over their' own field hospitals, 
crowded with wounded and dying men, and far away to the rear of 
Chillianwallah. A few Sikh horsemen, following hard upon their 
traces, got in among the guns before they could be fired, sabring 
officers and men In the midst of their own artillery. This heavy 
disaster and disgrace could hardly be said to be retrieved by the 
splendid courage exhibited by the 2nd Bengal Fusiliers in Godby’s 
brigade, and H.M.’s 29th Foot in Mountain’s brigade. These 
regiments did all that men could do in the face of tremendous odds, 
but they were too few in number to achieve any enduring success, 
and their losses were very heavy. The battle in all lasted but two 
hours and a half, but in that brief space the English 'army lost six 
guns and several stands of colours; while their killed and wounded 
amounted to 89 officers and 2,357 non-commissioned officers and 
privates. It was well for the shattered British army that Shere 
Sing and his soldiers were unaware of the deadly blow they had 
dealt it, or had suffered too heavily themselves to press their advan- 
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tages farther. Had the Sikhs ventured upon a night attack, they 
would have found the wearied regiments under Lord Gough in no 
case to offer a resistance. Lord Gough was anxious to hold the 
ground his brigades had won, both for the purpose of securing the 
captured guns and for collecting the wounded. But the want of 
water ren.dered this impossible. The troops wore withdrawn to the 
village of Chillianwallah. About eight o^clock a drizzling i*ain began 
to fall, and the men, destitute of other shelter, found what protection 
they could from the inclemency of the weather in the huts of the 
village. There was for the time an army in existence no longer. 
Soldiers of different regiments were huddled" confusedly together. 
OflBcers knew not where to look for their men ; njcn knew not where 
were their regiments and brigades. A night attack would have 
instantly produced the wildest confusion and terror throughout the 
British encampment. Our artillery, crowded up with masses of 
infantry, could not have opened fire; the soldiers, parted from their 
officers and their colours, could not have been thrown into any for¬ 
mation, and must have been slaughtered like sheep. But an Oriental 
army rarely knows how to take advantage of a partial success, and, 
happily for Lord Gough and his troops, the Sikhs at Chillianwallah 
did not prove an exception to the general rule. * The night passed 
quietly away. * 


* The hroken and detached character of the fighting at Chillianwallah is clearly shown 
in the following narratives of personal experiences. Brigadier Mountain, in a letter to Lord 
Dalhonsie, thus describes the operations of his brigade 

“We then formed up,‘and a head-quarter oflicer told me in passing ‘Mejor Maekeson 
has persuaded the Chief not to attack to-day,’ and our baggage was ordered up from the 
rear; but about half-past one the Sikhs opened the ball with artillery ; our heavy guns wore 
then thrown forward and replied. My brigade was lying down in line. . . . After a time 
the Chief passed down and said, ‘Advance !’ so up and forward was the word. Wo had 
what is the severest trial for infantry, to charge against grape through jungle. The Sikh had 
bronght his field-gnns into the jungle, dug trenches which were evidently fresh for his 
matchlock men, and supported them by cavalry. 1 hcul mt gone 100 yarth br/orc I lott sight 
of any mperior offixee. tts well as of any supports hut we pushed on till we had taken the last 
gun in our front on the sku-t of the jungle. . . . After a time I got an order to move to my 
left to support General Campbell; thus the guns that we had taken were left to he carried 
off by others. / can give no ascoiinf of the whole, as in surh a jiDigle each brigade, and in some 
cases each regiment, had to act for itself," 

Out of a total strength of 3,401 men. Mountain’s brigade lost 840 in killed and wounded. 
A “subaltern” of the 2nd Bengal Fusiliers describes the part his regiment bore in the fight 
as follows 

“ On crept our brigade, and gaining an open space in the jungle, the whole of the 
enemy’s line burst on our view. . . . The enemy’s bullets whizzed about our heads; the 
very air seemed teeming with them ; man after man was struck down aud rolled in the dust. 
But a paasing glance was Ml we could give them. And onward we went, bearing on their 
line with a stesdineM which nothing oonld resist. They fired a last volley, wavered, aiid 
then tuned and fied. leaving the ground covered with dead and wounded. , . . We halted, 
fmd hegan to cMlect our wounde d; when all of a sadden a fire was opened upon ns in our 
rear. A large body of the enemy had turned our flank in the jungle, and got betwetn w tad 
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The day after the battle, and the day after that, the rain’poared 
in torrents, and all military operations were impossible. Our 
wounded, abandoned on the field of battle, were killed and mutilated 
by the people of the villapfes round and the scoundrels who follow, 
like vultures, in the wake of an army. At the time, these barbarities 
were attributed to the bravo soldiers of the Kbalsa army, and in 
consequence no quarter was given at the battle of Goojerat. The 
English soldiers slew every wounded man they could got at. But 
the charge is now known to bo false. The Khalsa soldier was too 
courageous a fighter to stoop to such cruel cowardice as this. “ Two 
of the 9th Lancers,’^ says the “ subaltern ” from whose “ joui-aal ” 
I have already quoted, “ who wei'O taken prisoners tlio other day 
(i.e., at Chillianwallah) were sent back this morning with Shore 
Singh’s compliments. They seemed rather sorry to come back, as 
they had been treated like princes, pilawed with champagne and 
brandy to the masthead, and sent away with ten rupees each in his 
pocket. . . . The Sirdars arc a Jine set of fellows enough; ii if 
only the rabble that itcrpetrate all these atrocities.” 

At daybreak on, the morning after the battle, the! ground was 
marked out for an encampment, and the army was drawn up in 
order. The Chief rode all along the line, and congratulated the 
troops on their success. “We gave him,” 8ay.s the “subaltern,” 
“ three enthusiastic cheers ; caps flew up in clouds, and the fine old 
fellow, with his grey hairs uncovered to the rain, passed on along 
the troops, speaking kindly to all, and one wild ringing cheer went 
down from ono end to the other.” Enthusiasm, however, could not 
restore the shattered regiments to their first strength, and a second 
Pyrrhic victory like that of Chillianwallah would, have left us with¬ 
out an army to carry on the war. So it was determined that until 
Moultan had fallen, and the besieging force had joined the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, nO active operations should be undertaken. 

. For nearly a month the Sikh and British armies continued to 

confront each other, with the field on which the recent battle had 
_ m _^_ 

the rest of the troops; another party were on our left; and wc found OKncloes with one HglU 
field baUety, completely surrounded and alone in the field. . . . Captain Dawes’ battery waa 
the saving of us. As the cavalry were bearing down, the brigadier (Godby) shouted, ‘A 
shower of grape in there ! ’ and every gun was turned on them, the men working as coolly as 
on parade ; and a ealvo was poured in that sent horse and man head over heels in heaps. If 
it had not been for that battery, m should /mvc been cut up to a man. . . . This Is only what 
happened in our part of the held. . . . The thickness of the jungle preoetUed our seeing mhat 
teas going on anyichere else..’’ 

Here we find that a light field battery in support saved the 2nd Bengal Fusiliers from 
the destruction which overtook H.M.’8 24th Begiment. A like arrangement had been made ki 
the, ease of the latter regiment; but at the moment of their advancing against the enemj,. a 
staff officer rode up and directed the officer commanding the guns to move with them to 
another part of the field. ' The name of this staff officer was never discovered. 
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been fonght lying between them. Entrenchments were thrown up 
round the British camp, as a precaution against surprise, and the 
Sikhs worked with unwearied assiduity, and no small degree of 
skill, at the ^rti'fying of their position. Had the British army 
been required ultimately to storm their camp, a second and far 
bloodier contest would have rendered the field of Chillianwallah for 
ever memorable in Indian and English history. But want of food 
—a more relentless enemy than Lord Gough and his battalions— 
compelled the Sikhs to evacuate their position and move to a richer 
part of the country before we were in a position to attack them. 
The withdrawing movement was accomplished with such skill and 
celerity, that* the British Commander had no intimation of it until 
the Khalsa army was beyond striking distance. 

In the “Subaltern’s Journal” of this campaign there is the 
following entry on the 12th February :— 

The Sikhs have all of a sudden abandoned their strong position at Russool, 
and gone off to the right. The only reason that can bo supposed for their evacu¬ 
ating a place of such great strength is that they were unable to procure sufficient 
supplies for their immense army. As soon as they were off, General Gilbert 
and a lot of officers from our camp galloped over to see it; and from nil accounts, 
itis a good thing for us that they abandoned it; as, if resolutely defended, it could 
not have been carried without fearful loss. First, there was a long breastwork 
dotted with batteries, extending for a good mile. In front of this there was a deep 
ravine; and close on the trench an immense barrier of thonis, which must have 
brought up our infantry for a time; whilst a heavy fire would have been poured 
into them from the very muzzles of the guns; that gained, there was ravine after 
ravine for a quarter of a mile, with only one or two narrow paths, and the whole 
raked by their guns on the heights. The sides of the ravine were all scarped 
down so as to be insurmountable: and to have toiled tlirough those obstacles, 
all the time exposed to their murderous fire, would have been terrific work. At 
last came the village of llussool, on the summit of a crag some sixty feet high, 
sheer perpendicular on all sides, and covered with batteries; only one narrow 
pass up to it, where scarce eight men could walk abreast; and tliis could have 
been destroyed by tliem in a short time. Of colirse, ice should ham taken it if we 
had attached it; hut there would have hcen few to rejoioe at the victory. 

This last remark is not quite the idle boast whfth it appears to be. 
It would be ridiculous to deny the weight of the arguments in 
favour of the short-service system of enlistment; but it is equally 
absurd to shut our eyes to its disadvantages from a purely military 
point of view. Under the long-service system the regiment in 
which a soldier enlisted was his home for life. His regiment became 
the soldier’s second self—even his better self—whose honour and 
glory and reputation for courage Were dearer to him than his 
own life. A soldier’s military career, then, was not merely a brief 
episode in his life, but the main purpose of his existence, and he 
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brought to the discharge of its duties in the presence of an enemy, 
a reckless spirit of devotion and self-sacrifice which cannot be 
expected under the .present conditions of the service. The recruit 
now enters the Army as a stepping-stone to aome^ove lucrative 
career when the brief period of his service has terminated. In the 
Army he obtains advantages which probably he could obtain no¬ 
where else—good schooling, the opportunity and the moans of 
learning some profitable handicraft—and all without expense to 
himself. All this is most excellent, and far be it from us to cavil at 
aught which humanises and brightens the life of the British soldier; 
but you cannot give a soldier interests and aspirations lying outside 
his regiment, and at the same time retain the unstinted devotion to 
his regiment which animated him when he never looked beyond it. 
Our modern infantry soldier, regarded as a man or a citizen, would, 
in all probability, be a much more respectable person than the 
great majority of those “ seven thousand unconquerable Britisli 
infantry ” who scaled the hill of Albuera, but as a soldier, ho is not 
worthy to be compared with them. 

The evacuation of their camp at Rnssool sealed the'fate of the 
Sikh army. Their artillery was far inferior, both in weight of 
metal and in construction, to that which Lord Gough had under his 
command; And the Sikh leaders had themselves acknowledged 
that if the British General availed himself properly of this arm, 
their troops would be unable to resist. Even Lord Gough, not¬ 
withstanding his Irish inflammability of disposition, could hardly 
, repeat a second time the wild no-tactics of Chillianwallah. When 
again the two armies were face to face, before the British infantry 
was brought into action, the Sikh resistance would be crushed by 
the overwhelming weight of the British artillery. And so it 
happened.. On the 21st February was achieved the crowning 
victory of Goojerat. , At seven o’clock in the morning the British 
army was under arms, and the Commander-in-Chief cantered down 
the line, receiving the cheers of each regiment as he passed. It 
was a glorious morning. The sun shone bright, but not hot; 
against the sky line the snowy range of the Himalayas rose clear 
and beautiful, and the level country, rich and green as England 
itself, was one sheet of waving crops. The Sikh army was 
encamped in and around the town of Goojerat. The ground in 
front was a dead level, and the British army advanced as if upon 
parade.' At nine a.h. the British artillery opened fire. Eighteen* 
guns of battering calibre and sixty-six field-pieces tore to pieces the 
ranks of the Sikh army, To this avalanche of destruction the Sikhs 
could reply from only sixty guns of far inferior capacity. But 
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these they served with truly heroic constancy, and their fire did 
seyere execution among the British guns. Two Troops of British 
horse artillery—Anderson’s and Fordyce’s—were all but annihi¬ 
lated. 

Fordyce’s Troop [writes the Subaltern] suffered dreadfully. Every shot 
pitched riglit into them: and the gallant manner in which they worked their guns 
is beyond all praise. Twice had they to retire to the rear for fresh horses and 
men, and each time as they came up again, and passed through our line, we 
gave them a hearty cheer; and the fine fellows waved their caps and dashed on 
again in advance, as if death was a joke to them. 

For the space of two hours this artillery duel continued. Then 
the Sikh fire was all but subdued. Tumbrils had been blomi up, guns 
dismounted from their carriages, and tho gallant Sikh artillerymen 
were lying in torn and mangled heaps around the guns which they had 
served so manfully and so well. Tlio Britisli infantry now advanced 
in one long lino, their bayonets gloaming in the sun, and tho Khalsa 
army broke up and fled in confusion before them. “ Two hours of 
jehannuni (hell), and then ten miles of infantry,” was tho epigram¬ 
matic description of this battle given by one of the Sikh Sirdars 
who bore a part in it. It was more than mortal man could bear. 
The only point where the Sikhs resisted with any degree of firmness 
Avas tho village of Burra Kadra. And hero the fighting was very 
severe, the defenders scorning to surrender, and inflicting heavy 
losses upon the 2nd Bengal Fusiliers and tho native regiments 
whiph stormed the village. Colin Campbell thus describes liis Own 
part in the engagement 

I formed my two brigades, commanded by Carnegie and M'Leod, in con¬ 
tiguous columns of regiments, with a very strong line of skirmishers in front; the 
artillery in line with the skirmishers. When we arrived within long range of the 
enemy's guns we deployed into line. The Bombay colnmu conformed in all 
respects to what I did on their right. In this order tlie artillery, twelve 
i)-pounders, in line with the skirmishers, and the infantry in line close in rear, 
advanced, tho whole of them as at a review; the artillery firing at the masses of 
infantry and cavalry formed beyond tho nullah, who gradually melted away 
rmder the effects of this fire and took shelter in the nuUali. As wo advanced, an 
effort was ma'de by some of the principal chiefs to bring forward their cavalry to 
attack the advancing line; but it was evident from my position, from whence the 
movement could be seen in flank, that the willingness was confined to but a few 
hundreds. These were in front, following their chiefs Avho were leading. Thd 
horsemen in rear of this more willing body evidently went forward reluctaufly. 
Tfhe infantry, who had taken shelter in the nullah, accompanied this movement 
in a very disorderly and tumultuous manner. These latter were in vast crowds. 
I caused the artillery of my division to be turned on the flank of this advance vt 
tire enemy, while the Bombay troop of horse artillery fired direct to the firout. 
This double fire in firont and flank caused them to waver, and finally to give wiif. 
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They retired across the nullah, some of the infantry stopping under cover of 
ita banks, from whence I finally dislodged them by my own artillery, which 
eofiladed the nullah, and which was moved forward and placed in posiHon for 
that object. I received orders to storm this nullah, but to Ifave done so witli 
infantry would have occasioned a very useless and most unnecessary sacrifice of 
life. And seeing that this end could be obtained by the use of tlie artUleiy with¬ 
out risking the loss of a man, I proceeded on my own responsibility to .employ 
my artillery in enfilading the nullah; and after succeeding in driving the enemy 
out of every part of it, I had the satisfaction of seeing the whole left wdng of our 
army, including my own division, pass tliis formidable defence of the enemy's 
right wing without firing a musket or losing a man. This was a very great and 
exceeding satisfaction to me. We had too much slaughter of huiunn life at 
Chillionwallah without duo precaution having been taken to prev<mt it by the 
employment of our magnificent artillery. Having felt this strongly, and having 
expressed it to the Commandor-in-Chief in warm tei-ms, I determined to employ 
this weapon against the enemy to its fullest extent whenever we should again 
come in contact with them ; and I did so, accordingly, in the battle of Goojerat. 
The discomfiture of *ho enemy was complete. AU arms, cavalr}', infantry, and 
artillery, left tho field in the greatest disorder and confusion. The rout of tlie 
enemy was too complete to admit of the reunion of any very large number of tho 
enemy in anytliing like order. 

I 

The “very great and exceeding satisfaction” which General 
Campbell felt at the bloodless character of his movements at 
Goojerat is a trait of character whereby he remained honourably 
distinguished through life. Those who served in tho Indian Cam¬ 
paigns of 1857-59 will remember not only the care which he 
himself took of the lives of his men, but the stringent instructions 
given to oflScei’S in command of detached columns^ that they would 
be held responsible for every soldier sacrificed without a clear 
necessity. Many an ardent fire-eater of those days, eager for 
distinction, and little regardful of the price which others would 
have to pay for his V.C. or C.B., fretted at the restrictions in which 
Lord Clyde’s sleepless humanity had bound him. 

On the 14th of March the routed remains of the Khalsa army 
laid down their arms to General Gilbert. Colin Campbell describes 
this closing scone :— 

They were without food, and also witliout ammunition—not above five or six 
rounds per gun. The high priest, or Gooroo, who took the chair on the right of 
tike General (Sir Walter Gilbert)', after laying down his arms, said to him in a 
loud and firm voice : “ The injustice of the English drove me to take up arms. 
Kiey confiscate my property in tlie Jullundhur Doab, amounting to five lakhs 
annually. Poverty, starvation, and want of ammunition, have obliged me to- 
surrender. These wants have brought me here. But for tliese wants, we should 
have again tried the fortune of war.* I do not regret what I have done; and I 
innld do the same to-morrow if it were in my power.’’ There was iiotbiug mill¬ 
ing in the manner of these men in laying down their arms. They acknowledged 
themselves % have been beaten, and that they gave in because they were storvmg. 

E E 2 
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They were without money, food, or ammunition. There ■was nothing offensive in 
their manner in saying these things. Each man, as he laid down his arms, 
received a rupee to enable him to return to liis home. On receiving this money 
numbers were seen to go to the bazaar to buy food, without which they had been 
for some days. The greater number of the old men especially, when laying down 
their arms, made a deep reverence, or salaam, as they placed their swords on the 
ground, with the observation, “ llunjeet Sing is dead, or has died to-day.” This 
was said by all of them with deep fcoUng. They arc undoubtedly a fine and 
brave people. 

“ A fine and brave people, undoubtedly ”—a people who might, 
under wiser guidance than wo have given them, have been by this 
time moulded into a vigorous and progressive nation. But the 
“able Indian administrator” descends like a blight on every 
soil that is afflicted with his presence. According to his political 
quackery, the first indispensable requisite for the improvement of 
an Indian province is tc^throw the bodies and sduls of the people 
into a degrading thraldom. 

Strong hand, high heart, are useless here.” 

niis, so far as the people are concerned, is what British rule in India 
is to them; and so the very possibility of human progress is cut off 
at the outset by the conditions under which the “able Indian 
administrator” tries to persuade himself and others that he will 
bring it about. This functionary mistakes machinery for vital force, 
and neither experience nor reasoning is sufficiently potent to 
enable his mind to distinguish between them. If a naked Eed 
Indian wore seized and forcibly attired by a West-end tailor in a 
suit of fashionable clothes, the naked Eed Indian, according to the 
official faith and practice of the Indian administrator’, would be con¬ 
verted into a new man, inwardly as well as outwardly. When he 
speaks of “ progress ” in the Punjab and elsewhere, what ho means 
is, that a highly-paid Government official has constructed a canal or 
opened a dispensary in a district where formerly there was neither. 
But, meanwhile, all those qualities v/hich “mould a nation's soul ” 
are perishing of inanition. The rich among our native subjects, 
deprived o^ a worthier object in life, are fain to seek in sensual 
enjoyments a relief from utter vacancy; the able and ambitious, 
with no work for their hands to do, are eating away their hearts in 
secret wrath and bitterness; while the great body of the people 
rise up early and late take rest, and eat the bread of carefulness, in 
order that 'a few English offioialh may gather the harvest of their 
labours, and enrich therewith the wealth of a distant laud. 
Tears ago, writing on another subject, I had occasion to refer 
t 0 ‘ effects of British rule in India, and in th# remarks 
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I then made I had the Punjab specially in my mind. “What,” 
I said, “we have done for India is to convert it into a gigantic 
prison, and until a prison is found to be an effective school for 
the inculcation of virtue, and a gaoler a successful evangelist, it is 
folly to expect the regeneration of India. Reports on her material 
and moral progress will, of course, continue to be written, but if we 
estimate the effects of British rule, not by trade statistics, but by 
its results on the spirit of man, wp shall find that the races of India 
have declined in courage and manliness and all those qualities which 
produce a vigorous nation, in proportion to the period they have 
been subjected to the blighting influence of an alien despotism. 
There is no human power which can avail to arrest the progress of 
decay in a people bereft of political freedom, except the restitution 
of that freedom. This sentence of doom glares forth from the 
records of all past history, like the writing of fire on the wall of 
Belshazzar’s palace. It is an hallucination to suppose that British 
rule in India is a reversal of the inexorable decree.” 


Robeet D. Osboen, Lieut.-Colonoi. 
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■ . EAST INDIA SERVICES. 

Impoetant and interesting returns, as to the composition and emolu¬ 
ments of the various Public Services in India, have recently been 
presented to Parliament. The principal return gives the number o£ 
persons employed in any Civil capacity or service receiving salaries, 
pay, foes, pensions, or grants of public money in tho official year 
1878-79 from the revenu^p of Her Majesty’s possessions in India, the 
amount of which is not less than £100 or lls.1,000 for each person. 
This return enters into minute details, furnishing even the names of all 
the pei'sons in question; but the really important documents are the 
Abstracts of Statements as to tho salaries and pensions of persons 
resident in India, and the annuities and furlough pay of persons not 
resident in India. 

These abstracts show those who belong respectively to the 
Covenanted Civil Service, the Uucovenanted Service, and the Army, 
distinguishing the Europeans, the Eurasians, and the Natives of 
India. A separate return gives a similar abstract as to persons 
employed by the Guaranteed Railway and other companies receiving 
pay, pensions, or other allowances chargeable on the revenues of 
India in the official year 1878-79, the amount of which is not less 
than £100 or Rs.1,000 for each person. According to tho last- 
mentioned return the companies in question employ 567 Natives at 
an average annual salaiy of Rs.1,500, 780 Eurasians at a slightly 
lower average rate, and 2,593 Europeans, whose average salaries are 
leather more than double those of tho Natives. Besides these 
employes resident in India there are 77 non-resident Europeans, 
drawing upwards of £20,000. It may, therefore, be said that the 
cost of an employe in the higher grades of the Indian Railway 
Service is equal as regards a Eurasian and a Native, the cost of 
a European being at least double. When we come to consider the 
statistics relating to the more dignified and highly-paid branches of 
the regularaCivil Service, the disparity in the salaries payable to the 
various classes of public servants is far more remarkable. Drawing 
salaries above R8.1,000 and under Rs.20,000 there are enumerated 
7,571 Natives, 2,593 Eurasians, and 6,341 Europeans. The Eurasians 
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jJl' appear in one class, but Europeans and N^itiTes alike are divided 
mto three classes: viz.. Covenanted Civilians, TJncovenanted Oiviliana, 
and Military in Civil employment. In both cases the Uncovenanted 
class is by far the most numerous, but among the Europeans tiiere 
are 548 Covenanted Civilians, among the Natives only ten, while the 
Ifilrtary Europeans in Civil employment number 1,441, and the 
Natives only thirty-two. No Native employed by the Government 
•f India is in the receipt of a salaiy higher than Ils.20,000 pOT 
annum, but two Eurasians receive a little more than that sum, as do 
thirty-seven Uncovenanted Europeans, while six others of the same 
class have salaries exceeding Rs.80,000. As drawing amounts 
between Rs.20,000 and Rs.50,000 annually appear 333 Covenanted 
European Civilians, and 166 Military Europeans in Civil employ. 
At rates between Rs.50,000 and Rs.60,000 are returned twenty 
Covenanted Civilians, and four Military men, all, of com’se, Europeans. 
Above Rs.60,000 all classes vanish, except that of Covenanted 
Europeans, and twenty of these exalted officials draw salaries 
averaging R8.90,000 in amount. If we take the average of the 
amounts payable to individuals in each class of Civil employe speci¬ 
fied in this return, we find that there are four different scales of pay, 
and that the Eurasian and the Uncoveuanted Native are remunerated 
upon a similar scale, each receiving upwards of Rs.2,000 per annum. 
The Uncovenanted European receives on an average rather more 
than double the amount paid to a Eurasian, and Militaiy Natives in 
Civil employ are remunerated on a similar scale, but are so few in 
number as to. be unimportant. Again, the Military European in 
Civil employ «!ceives more than twice as much as an Uncovenanted 
European, and draws an average salary of Rs.l 0,000, while the 
Covenanted Native Civilians receive rather less, and are only ten 
altogether. The fourth and highest scale of remuneration is that of 
the Covenanted European Civilian, who in his turn draws about 
double the amount of those in the grade beneath him, and has an 
average salary of nearly Rs.20,000. Of European Covenanted 
Officers, Civil and Military, at least 12 per cent, were absent on 
leave in 1878-79, and of European Uncovenanted just half of that 
percentage. The costliness of European service, as compared with 
Eurasian or Native, cannot, however, be fairly estimated from a con¬ 
sideration of the pay or salaries received by persons in active 
■employment, and it is only after examining the statements as to 
pensions and annuities that we can realise to the full extent the 
price paid by India for the privilege of being administered by 
Europeans. In the list of pensions and aamuities payable to persons 
resident in India we find 1,250 Natives, each receiving nearly 
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E8.2,000 (on the average), and 171 Eurasians receiving also Es.2,000; 
also twenty-five Covenanted Europeans, each receiving Es.9,100, 
and 120 Uncovenanted receiving E8.2,600.* 

But there is a much more formidable pension list, viz., that of 
persons not resident in India, whose pensions in 1878-79 were paid 
at the rate of Is. 9d, ^o the rupee. During that year more than 
three millions sterling were paid from the revenues of India to per¬ 
sons not resident in India as annuities and'furlough pay, but of this 
vast sum £2,142,883 were paid to officers in a military capacity, 
numbering-nearly 6,000. The remainder is paid to 700 Covenanted 
Civilians at a rate slightly exceeding £800 each, to 497 Uncovenanted 
Civilians at a rate slightly exceeding £300 each, and to 327 Military 
in Civil employ at £500, all being, of course, Europeans. Besides the 
above-mentioned payments a sum amounting to £403,800 was paid 
in the form of salaries, pensions, and grants to 865 Europeans not 
resident in India, including the Home Establishment. 

In round numbers the averages resulting from an examination of 
these figures may be stated thus : 

The Covenanted European Civilian has a salary of Es.30,000, with pension of £800- 
The Military European in Civil employ „ Rs.10,000 „ £500- 

The Uncovenanted European lls.5,00(i „ £300 

The Eurasian or Native ,, Rs.2,000 „ Es.3,000 

Thus it appears that the European receives as pension, when he 
returns to his own country, approximately the moiety of the pay 
which he has received in India; while the Asiatic, when he is 
fortunate enough to get any pension at all, receives an amount just 
equal to that of his pay. * 

When the enonnous disparity between the different rates of pay 
is considered impartially, it seems quite incredible that a large- 
saving in Civil Sei'vice expenditure cannot be effected, without any 
serious loss of efficiency, by the extended exploymont of Eurasians 
and Natives, of whom more than 10,000 are already employed in the 
Indian Civil Service at salaries above Es.1,000. The figures given 
in these returns speak for themselves, and scarcely require any 
comment. 

David Weddebbubn. 


* Besides these it is stated in the Abstract that pensions of Bs. 0,000 and 
up-irards are reoeiyed by some 160 Natives, half of whom draw Rs. 10,000 and 
upwards, but their names do not appear in the nominal list of pensioners, and 
no explanatiou is^given as to their identify. They are described as “ PoUticid," 
and oleady are not ordinary Civil employes of Government. 
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RESTITUTION OF BERAR.—III. 

A TALE OF SHAME. 

The faith of treaties is basely prostituted by studying to overreach those 
with whom we treat, and to out-do them in cunning and duplicity. Let the man 
who e.xcels in these arts boast of his happy talents, and esteem himself a keen 
negotiator; but reason and the sacred law of nature will class liirn as far beneath, 
a vulgar cheat as the majesty of kings is exalted above private persons .—Vattd 
on, International Law. 

The attention tliat has been attracted to our previous articles* on 
this subject, in consequence of the criminal suit instituted against the 
Editor, in the Court of Queen’s Bench, on a charge of libelling the 
Ameer-i-Kabeer of Hyderabad, a suit which has just been quashed 
by a writ of nolle prosequi, issued by the Attorney-General, makes 
it desirable, we believe, in the public interests, that we should state, 
as succinctly and as clearly as we can, the circumstanBes out of 
which our burning quarrel with the Nizam concerning his Berar 
Provinces arose. The truth is, that the question is simply the 
outcome of a long course of fraud and violence; and the man is no 
lover of his country who, knowing the facts, would keep them from 
the knowledge of the nation. Nothing could bo more satisfactory 
than our professions as to our rule in India; nothing more disgrace¬ 
ful than our conduct. If our own actions towards the Princes 
and people of India were not hidden from us by a thick veil, we 
should not dare to open our mouths in this country concerning 
Eussian diplomacy, or French aggression in Tunis. 

PAET I. 

THE HYDERABAD SUBSIDIARY FORCE, THE HYDERABAD 
CONTINGENT, AND THE TAKING OF THE BERAR DIS¬ 
TRICTS. 

In the early years of last century, the Mogul Emperor, Aurung- 
zebe, found it necessary, as is well known, to convert the more dis¬ 
tent provinces of his overgrown dominion into semi-independent 

* The Statesman, No. 8, July, 1880, pp. 163—185; and No. 6 , October, 
1880, pp. 448—466. 
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Libufc.-Governoraliips. Of tlieso provinces, the Deccan, Carnatic,' 
and Coromandel—territories about as large as Prance, Prussia, and 
Austria—were asaigped to Asuf Jab, a distinguished soldier of the 
Mogul Empire. Eleven years later, in the break-up of the empire, 
Asuf Jab achieved his independence in a succession of victories over 
the Imperial forces. Dying in 1748, he left his vast kingdom, with 
his title of “Nizam of the Deccan,” to Nassir Jung, his second 
son. Our war with Prance in Europe bad extended to India, where a 
fierce struggle was maintained for the mastery. The French had 
captured Madras from us, and by their ascendancy in the Deccan, had 
succeeded in placing their own nominees, Mozuffer Jung and Salabut 
Jung, successively upon the throne of the Nizam. Salabut Jung by 
way of return conferred large privileges on them, and assigned to 
them five important districts, about as large ,as Ireland, for the sup¬ 
port of their forces. So real a factor had the Nizam become in the 
relations between the two European Powers, that an acknowledgment 
of his independent sovereignty over the Deccan stands as Article XI. 
of the Treaty of Paris, signed by Groat Britain, conjointly with 
Prance, in 1763. On the renev/ed outbreak of the war in India, the 
French were driven out of the five districts, and in 1766 we induced 
the Nizam to sign a treaty under which ho assigned these districts 
to ourselxies under the name of the five Northern Circars. In 
return, we bound ourselves to pay to the Nizam .a peishcuah, 
or quit-rent, of £90,000 a-year for the districts. But the Nizam 
sought to secure from us by the treaty something of more import¬ 
ance than a money payment. He wanted a pledge from us which 
would be to him a most valuable right. The pledge was given in 
these words:— 

The Honourable East India Company do licreby promise and engage to have 
a body of their troops ready to settle the alfairs of liis Higlmcss’s Government 
in everything that is right and proper, whenever required. 

“ Such, in return for five broad and fertile districts,” says the 
Kesident of Hyderabad,* “was the origin of the Hyderabad Sub¬ 
sidiary Force-in its present form.^’ The proviso was most satis¬ 
factory to the Nizam, as it clearly pledged the British Subsidiary 
Force to uphold his power, and to preserve internal tranquillity in 
his provinces; thus supplying the most pressing want of his 
administration. 

A breach occurred between tho two Goveraments in the next 
year; but in 1768 a fresh treaty of “perpetual friendsh^ and 


* Hyderabad Administration Report. 1800-70, p. 124. 
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alliance,” declaring “ the enemies of either to be the enemies of 
both Powers,” was executed between them. Under it, the Company 
retained the five districts, and renewed, with trifling modifica¬ 
tions, the engagement to furnish to the Nizam a Subsidiary Force 
whenever ho required it, the expense of which he was to defray. 
The quit-rent of the districts, was reduced by the new treaty from 
£90,000 to £70,000 a-year. 

Twentyi-one yeai’s passed away, during which the Company’s 
possessions were threatened with no formidable dangei’, and the 
importance of the Nizam’s alliance was less keenly felt. During this 
long period, he does not seem over once to have received the assist¬ 
ance of the Subsidiary Force for the preservation of the.intornal 
tranquillity of his State, although he had applied for it. On the 
other hand, the quit-rent for four out of the five districts in posses¬ 
sion of the Company had been paid with extreme irregula7ity, 
and had fallen greatly into arrears by 1789. The execution of the 
treaty had thus proved to be entirely one-sided; but no attempt, 
probably, would have been made to rectify it, had it not been for 
the rising of a serious danger on the horizon of the Company. 
Tippoo Sultan of Mysore was ostentatiously preparing for that tierce 
war with the Company which broke out in the following year. The 
assistance of the Nizam iiow became a matter of vital moment to us, 
and the Governor-General promptly undertook the settlement of his 
two grievances. He had been denied the services of the Subsidiary 
Force when he had urgently required them; and the quit-rent of the 
Ceded districts, the Northern Circans, had been withheld from him. 
Finding that both charges were established against the Company, 
Lord Cornwallis wi’ote the Nizam a letter, dated 7th of July, 1789, 
which was to be “ deemed of equal force with a treaty,” in which 
His Lordship declared it to be his “ firm intention to discharge the 
balances ” of the quit-rent, and gave a distitiot pledge that, in future, 
the aid of the Subsidiary Force should bo granted, without reserva¬ 
tion, “ whenever His Highness should apply for it,” The Nizam 
congratulated himself that his three several treaties of alliance were 
at last, after much trouble and delay, beginning to operate for his 
benefit, as he would now be able to command the very moderate 
amount of military aid which he required for regulating the internal 
aflairs of his Government. 

Tippoo invaded Travancore. The Nizam responded to our 
call, and a new “ tripartite-treaty of offensive and defensive alliance ” 
was entered into in 1790, between the Company, the Nizam, and the 
Mahrattas, by which the previous treaties were confirmed, and the 
war against Tippoo provided for. The Company’s and the Nizam’s 
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troops fought side by side in the war for two years, the Mahrattas 
rendering dubious assistance. Tippoo was vanquished, and in terms 
of Article VI., the territory conquered from him, was “ equally 
divided” between the Allies in 1792, 

But the Nizam’s resources had been severely strained by the war, 
and his prostration in 1795 tempted the third party to the alliance, 
the Mahrattas, to invade and plunder his dominions. The Nizam 
now pleaded urgently his general rights under the Treaty of 
Alliance with us dated only five years before, and also his right 
to the aid of the British Subsidiary Force, which was at that 
moment within his dominions, drawing its pay from his Treasury. 
He demanded, justly, that this force should help him to repel the 
invasion of the Peishwa’s plundering hordes. But he pleadq^ 
in vain. The Mahrattas disastrously defeated the Nizam’s forces at 
Kurdla, while, consulting our own interests only, we stood by while 
he had to cede a third of his dominions, pay an enormous indemnity, 
and even give his Minister as hostage for the fulfilment of other 
conditions so humiliating that they were kept secret. The Mah¬ 
rattas, with a touch of real humour, ended by binding the unhappy 
Nizam to dismiss from his service and dominions the British Sub¬ 
sidiary Force, that had played the part of a disinterested bystander 
when he was in his extremity.* 

They were troublous times, and the Nizam was quickly wanted 
by us once more as an ally—this time under the most serious 
circumstances. Tippoo Sultan was again preparing for war, and 
he now announced that his intenlion was nothing less than to drive 
the English into the sea. He had sent ambassadors to the Isle of 
France, and French auxiliaries had landed at Mangalore with the 
avowed object of helping him to drive us out of India. The Nizam 
meanwhile had fulfilled his pledge to the Mahrattas, and dismissed 
our Subsidiary Force. He had substituted a body of troops under 
French ofiicers in its place; and Lord Wellesley feared with reason 
that this force would join their countrymen in Tippoo’s service. 
The resources of the Company were, moreover, at the lowest ebb. 
The prospect of fighting Tippoo single-handed, led Lord Clive, 
Governor of Sladras, to write in September, 1798, to the Governor- 
General, and to the Court of Directors simultaneously, as follows^ 

The prospect of a war with Tippoo Sultan, when contrasted with the 
means this country possesses of meeting such an event, is the point which has 
chiefly absorbed my attention since my arrival, and which, indeed, presses with 


* See Malcolm’s “ Political History of India.” Yol. I., Chap. 3; also Duke 
of Wellington’s Memorandum on the Treaty of Bassein, dated October, J804. 
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the greatest urgency. . . . The finances of this settlement arc in a far more 
distressing condition than I had any conception of. Our credit nearly gone, and 
our Treasury empty. 

The Governor-General minuted regarding a previous despatch 
of Lord Olive on the same subject, in the Secret Department at Cal-- 
outta (12th August, 1798), as follows :— 

The letter of the Governor of Fort St. George, of the loth July, proceeds far 
beyond the limits of any opinion which I had ever formed or lieard with respect 
to the difficulty of restraining the hostility of Tippoo. It is difiicplt to describe 
the pain and regret which that letter occasioned in my mind, nor could it occasion 
any other emotions in the mind of any friend to the British interests, or to the 
honour of the British name in India. If the facts and arguments of that letter 
be correct, it must now bo admitted that the glorious successes of the last war, 
have terminated in no better result than to render Tippoo’s power absolutely 
invincible, and to place the disjioeal of oar fate in his hands. 

The very men who had told the Nizam in Ms extremity, that the 
Treaty of 1790 had ceased with the peace of 1792, at once proceeded 
in their own distress in 1798 to urge this very treaty on the Prince, 
as an engagement in full fbree. The Mahrattas’ co-operation was 
asked and refused, 'fhe Nizam’s assistance was invoked, and again 
given. 

It is important to observe and to remember, that it was to 
enable the Nizam td give us efficient aid in the approaching war 
with Tippoo, that the new Treaty of 1st September, 1798, was 
pressed upon him. The dismissal of his French Subsidiary Force 
was a life-and-death necessity to us. He had established it be¬ 
cause of our own failure to aid him to withstand the Peishwa’s 
exactions. We were compelled, therefore, in our own interest, 
to promise him a force that would discharge the same duties as 
the French one which we asked him to dismiss. It was to 
be a force that would fulfil, and not evade, its obligations; that 
would render him reW, and not mock military service, in maintain¬ 
ing internal tranquillity in his dominions, and defending them 
against unprovoked outside aggression. The Nizam accepted the 
new treaty. He dismissed his French auxiliaries,*and received into’ 
his service once more a British Subsidiary Force, consisting of 
6,000 Sepoys, besides European Artillery. And the whole cost 
of this force, £240,000 a-year, he agreed to defray from his own 
Treasury. This new alliance was far more urgently needed by our¬ 
selves than by the Native Prince, and yet we contrived to make him 
purchase it at its full money value. However, he did not consider 
that he was altogether a loser; for he had Secured pledges (Article 
II. and III.), tbat the Subsidiary Force should be permanently 
stationed in his dominions, that its strength should never be 
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diminished beloV the above-named figures, and (Article V.) that 
its duty should be paramount to defend his State against out¬ 
side aggression and internal disturbance. It was to “ be ready at 
all times to execute services of importance, such as the protection 
of the person of His Highness, his heirs and successors, from race 
to race, and overhwing and chastising all rebels or exciters of dis¬ 
turbance in the dominions of the State.The anticipated war with 
Tippoo broke out in February 1799, five months after the Nizam’s 
alliance and co-operation had been secured. The Nizam’s troops, 
“consisting of 12,000 infantry, and a large body of cavalry, actually 
arrived at Chittoor in a state of preparation for the field, before 
General Harris (the British Commander) was ready to proceed on 
his march from Vellore.”* By the united arras of the Company and 
the Nizg,m, the forces of Tippoo and his French auxiliaries were 
routed at Seringapatam, where Tippoo himself fell, fighting 
bravely, on the 4th of May. 

The Subsidiary Force had hardly returned to the Nizam’s capital 
from the war, when a secret design was formed to abuse its power. 
The Nizam fell ill in October 1799, when orders were at once issued 
to the llesidont f to prepare another treaty altogether, containing 
most importaait concessions to ourselves, for the acceptance of the 
eldest son when his lather’s life should be despaired of. If the 
eldest son refused to sign it, the Resident was to change Hie succession, 
relying on the bayonets of the Subsidiary Force (which, it was 
suggested, should be placed reasonably'near the Nizam’s palace on 
the occasion), and to place upon the throne whichever of the 
Nizam’s younger sons would agree to sign the new and onerous 
document. This nice scheme was spoiled by the recovery of the 
Nizam, who consequently never knew of this indication of the 
Punic character of his ally’s faith, though he lived to see from 
other instances how little we cared for his treaty rights when his 
aid was no longer needed by us. 

The two great and dangerous enemies of our power in India— 
Tippoo and the French—were thus at last destroyed. The Nizam’s 
sword had turned the scale, and decided that a British and not a 
French Empire was to arise in Hindostan. Lord Wellesley gladly 
proclaimed this ten months after the conclusion of the war, when 
he wrote to the Court of Directors that the Treaty of 1798 with 
the Nizam “ was, indeed, the source of all our recent success in 
ladia.”$ 

* Govenor-Oeneral to Court of Directors, 20th March, 1799. 
t Lord Wellesley to Besident, 6th November, 1799. 

I Letter to the Bight Honble. Henry Dnndas, 5th March, 1800. 
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The Nissam’s “equal share” in the spoils of the war, to 
which he was entitled by the 'treaty, was, however, to be denied 
him. On his side, he had shown no unworthy fear or jealousy, 
that the ruin of Tippoo and the removal of the French would 
make the Honourable Company too powerful; but the Company 
did not reciprocate the feeling. They feared that the new 
acquisitions of territory to which the Prince was entitled, would 
unduly aggrandize him. The plan was therefore hit upon, of 
creating a new and independent principality of Mysore, under a 
Hindu prince, to deprive the Nizam of one-half tho acquisitions 
he would otherwise receive; while he was required to sui-ronder to 
the Company his remaining share in tho spoils, as well as the dis¬ 
tricts which had fallen to his shai’o after the previous war of 1792, 
The Company had resolved to take them to itself, upon a valuation of 
£630,000 a-year, which sum (after defraying the costs of collection) 
it was estimated, would suffice to pay tho British Subsidiary Force 
in the service of the Nizarn, which was to be augmented from 
6,500 to 9,500 men. The Nizam was not blind as to the ex¬ 
tortionate nature of this bargain; but he submitted, ds tho Force 
was at last to be charged with the undisputed duty of providing 
for the tranquillity of his State against all foes, external and in¬ 
ternal, without any reservation whatever.* Ho congratulated him- 


* The following quotations show tho absolute nature of our guaranty of the 
tranquillity of the Hyderabad ,Statc by means of tliis Subsidiary Force, thus ta 
bo paid for in advance under the Treaty of 1800 :— 

Lord WellesU'ij to Resident, 15th June, 1800. 

" It is my determination not to grant tlie Nizam ihe complete protection and 
support which he solicits on any conditions less advantageous to the Company 
than tliose comprehended in the new treaty." 

“ The augmented revenue ’ (of the districts to bo ceded) “ might justly be 
claimed by the Company on various grounds. 

“ Because an acknowledgment is due to the Company for the inestimable 
advantages of protection and security acquired by the Nizam under the general 
guarantee . 

*' Because tins treaty grants to the Nizam, without any specified equivalent, 
the new and extraordinary benejit of the Oompany's aid in repressing the refrae- 
tory spirit of such tributaries and dependants as owe a mixed allegiance to him 
and to the Mahrattas. In this view it may justly be expected that tire resources 
of the territories retained in his Highness’s hands may be improved to an 
amount proportioned to any excess in the produce of the countries to be ceded to 
the Company.” 

“ Tho British Government is enticed to require such an equivalent as shall 
net only predtide any pecuniary loss on account of subsidy, but in some degree 
defray the extraordinary charges of defending his Highness’s country against all 
enemies." 
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sdf on being la# laot in posseseion of an efficient British 
of 9,600 men, even at the cost of his ceding to ,ihe Companjrt 
all his conquests. He had borne his full share of the. chargea> 
in both warsj anS now their recompensing spoils, the districts 
of Bellaiy and Cuddapah on his southern boundary, went in. 
1800, in payment ^of the Subsidiary Force, just as the Northern 
Circars on his eastern frontier had gone for a similar purpose in 
1766. Yet, if the Subsidiary Force should but fulfil its promises, 
the Nizam would not regret the sacrifice. The solitary reward 
which the Prince had received for his steady adherence to our 
alliance, and for the cost of the wars in which he had assisted ns, 
was the guaranty by the British Government, under treaty, of 
perpetual and complete military support against outside aggres¬ 
sion and internal rebellion. There could be no further claim on his 
Treasury for this service, as the pay of the ^Subsidiary Force had 


“He” (the Nizam) “will be enabled, without any pressure upon his 
finances, to command the services of a large British force." 

Memorandum of Conversations between Meer Allumfthe Nizam's Minister) and 
Colonel Wellesley on 26th September, 1800 ( Wellington Supplementary Des¬ 
patches, Vol. 11., page 180). 

“ Colonel Wellesley then asked Meer AUum what was the strength of the 
Nizam's army. Meer Allum said, after the territory would be ceded, and the 
.Taghiredars would have discharged their troops, the Nizam would have no 
infantry and only about five thousand horse; tbf^ he would depend upon ns for 
protection not only against his foreign euemies,*but against the host of dis¬ 
contented and idle people created by the late treaty ” (of 1798), ‘*and by his 
having already disbanded nearly all his troops. 

“ He said that he had always looked upon a treaty such as that about to be 
conduded as very impolitic for both parties; that it deprived the Nizam of 
territory, reputation, and power, and gave the English nothing but the burden of 
defending their ally against the Mahrattas, and against his own disoontetUed 
subjects." 

ArUele EVIL qf the Treaky of 1800. 

“ If in future tlie Shorapore or Gudwall zemindars, or any other subjects or 
dependants of hie Highness's Oovernment, should withhold the payment of the 
Circar’s just 'daims upoh tliem, or excite rebellion or disturbance, the Subsidiary 
Force, or such proportion thereof as may be requisite, after the reality of the 
offence shall be duly ascertained, shall be ready, in concert with his Highness’fl. 
own troopsv to reduce cM such offenders to obedience. If disturbanees shall at 
auy tuue break out in any part of his Highness's dominions, contiguous to the 
Gt^pany’B frontier, to which it might be inconvenient to detach any proportion 
of iitt Subsidiary troops, the British .Gov|rnment in like manner, if required by 
his P^l^esB the Nawab Amnph Jah, shall direct such proporti<i|Df the troopii 
Ciompeny as may be meet conveniently stationed for the p^ose to essiat . 
j^ ^ptfUiac the aaid diaturbaneea within his Highness’s donuindaB.'* > , . 
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been provided in perpetuity by tlie revenues of tbe ceded pro- 
vinees. He had got what he so much desired and needed, and he 
had paid in advance for all. 

The Subsidiary Force was stationed in cantonment at Hyderabad. 
As events turned out, it might as well have been 5,000 miles away, 
for any adequate service it rendered to the Prinfco who had paid 
so heavily for its presence. The Calcutta Government, in a 
recent despatch on the subject (1875), admit thiit, after the 
first two years of its residence at the capital, it was so com¬ 
pletely withdrawn from the service for which it was stationed 
there, that the Nizam could not make his authority respected 
even in the precincts of his own palace. Our Calcutta officials 
began to explain away their obligations, or to evade them, 
almost instantly; and in reply to his I'epoatcd and urgent 
applications for the assistance of the Force, the Prince was at 
last unblushingly told that it was stationed at his Capital merely 
“ to contribute to his influence, by the imposing elTect which its 
presence alone was calculated to produce,’^ but that “it never 
was tho intention that it should be employed in reducing his refrac¬ 
tory zemindars, or quelling partial insurrections,” and that “ the 
British Government were not responsible for the security of his 
Highness’s dominions against the evils of internal commotion.” 

Nothing, however, was bettor known at Calcutta than that some 
efficient military Fotce was urgently needed by the Nizam at that 
period to reduce his refractory zemindars and feudatories to obedi¬ 
ence; and the purpose that dictated the keeping of the Subsidary 
Force idle was soon revealed. He was told that he must allow a fresh 
Force to be raised, commanded by British oflicors, and paid from his 
own Treasur}", to do the work. This was tho origin of the now 
notorious Hyderabad Contingent Force, that was about to be bound 
upon the Nizam’s shoulders: a force that became an utter scandal 
for the extravagance of the pay of its officers, and of every arrange¬ 
ment connected therewith. The world never •before saw a body of 
armed men paid with such extravagance. The long future of agony 
that awaited tho Hyderabad State from the imposition of* this 
incubus upon it, had no higher object than to furnish appointments 
to British officers. No delicacy was observed in indicating that this 
new force was to be-provided at the Nizam’s expense, to relieve 
onrselvea of the duties of the Subsidiary Force, The Calcutta Govern¬ 
ment had determined to call this new and rich field of patronage 
into existencAand that the Nizam should pay for it. That it was a 
firaad upon toe Prince, Lord Hastings unconsciously admitted in his 
Mauite of 19th November, 1819, when he affirmed that it was 
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imposed upon the Nizam " to subdue his refractory zemindars,” 
—an obligation of our own, expressly specified in the 17th 
Article of the Ti;eaty "of 1800 as incumbent on the Subsidiary 
Force. The British Resident himself, in a recorded letter to the 
(fovernmont of India, dated 22nd June, 1810, in which he 
proposed the creation of the Contingent at the Nizam's cost, 
recommended it on the ground that it would “save the British 
Subsidiary Force the labour ” of preserving the tranquillity of the 
Nizam's country: and, minuting in the Secret Department, in 1822, 
Jjord Hastings threw off the mask altogether, and deemed it 
consistent with British honour to write to the Resident (25th 
October, 1822) as follows, regarding what ho conceived to be the 
functions of the Subsidiary Force:— 

WJion, for our private views, the Nizam was constrained to support a body 
ol' our troops to be stationed near his capital, the then Government disguised the 
iut erosied oppressiveness of maldng liira pay a portion of our army for holding 
him in thraldom, by a sturdy declaration tliat his Highness had spontaneously 
.sought the aid of a Subsidiaiy Force to secure his person and territories. The 
measure, liowcvor, really placed him at our mercy. It was hardly to be imagined 
lliat our advantage '\Jould not bo abused; and it was abused. The independence 
which tlie very conditions of the compact recognized and pledged us to respect, 
was set nf nought. 

.\gainat the impositit)u of this fre.sh force upon him, in flagrant 
broach of treaty and of the laws of common honesty, the Nizam 
protested as much as he dared. He flatly refused in 1803 to sanc¬ 
tion our first in.sidions proposal to raise a body of Silladar Horse 
for him. Ho pointed to the huge Subsidiary Force idling in its 
camp, except when employed in tlie Company's own wars, and 
naturally demanded that it should bo used to maintain the tranquil¬ 
lity of his State, for which it had been already paid by him in 
sidvance. Wo had no answer to give, but we had a weapon ready 
that would effect oui* purpose. We could reduce the Nizam to a 
cipher, exclude him from all share in the rule of his own kingdom, 
and set up a creature of our own as his Minister, to pay us out of 
the public Treasury what he himself had refused to pay. Two 
advantages would thereby result. We should get from his Treasury 
all the funds we wanted; while he would be ostensibly responsible 
for whatever misery might follow. The scheme was carried out in 
the same year. Daring the first few years of its operation, it was 
thought advisable to pay the Minister we had curates set np, a 
salary from our own Treasury, in addition to what he got from the 
Nizam's Government, the better to insure his fidelity to ourselves 
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against his nominal master.* The Nizam vigorously remonsti*ated 
against the spoliation of his State for the support of the new 
and extravagant Force we were imposing upon him, and he was 
thereupon solemnly declared to be hostile to the British Govern¬ 
ment. For the Calcutta officials construed " the maintenance of 
the alliance” to mean, that we had free liberty to reduce the 
Nizam to beggary by our exactions. 

The first of our creature-Ministei’s died in 1808. The Nizam 
was again sot aside, and a noble Sailed Mooneer-ool Moolk was 
next appointed; but as the new incumbent, in common with all 
other respectable nobles, i-efused to make his master drink 
to its very dregs the cup of humiliation prepared for him, this 
Minister was in his turn reduced to a cipher, and a person named 
Chundoo Loll, a clerk in a Revenue office, was appointed by us 
“ Deputy Minister,'’ with the full powers of office; “ so that," as 
Metcalfe described the position, on 13thMaj'-, 1829, “in addition to 
its sovereign Prince being excluded from all concern in the 
management of his affairs, in consequence of our interference, the 
State of Hyderabad now had a Prime Minister in the same predica¬ 
ment, as another effect of the same cause." . 

The device of thus getting access to the Nizam’s Treasury to 
furnish salaries for British officers, having be6n ®nce hit 
upon, all idea, of moderation soon disappeared. A general 
extravagance was indulged at the Nizam’s expense, that in 
private life would be called by no other names than fraud,, and 
shameless breach of trust. The now foi’ce, this Hyderabad 
Contingent, consisted of 8,000 men, tho strength of an ordinary 
brigade in our own army; while no less than five brigadiers 
and five brigade-majors were appointed to it, with other staff 
and regimental officers in proportion, for no other purpose than their, 
own enrichment. And this preposterous staff was kept up through¬ 
out the thirty-six years of profound peace that followed. The British 
officers alone of this small force received £130,000 a-year, which is 
£95,000 a-year more than the officers of the very same force are 
allowed at this moment. Even our own creature-Minister (Chundoo 
Loll) at last winced at what we were expecting of him. He even 
wailed to the Assistant Resident of our exactions, during certain re¬ 
ported conferences in' April, 1842, th^ perusal of which records 
occasioned the late Colonel Sykes, a member of the Court of 
Directors, such “painful feelings." f For forty years did the Oal- 

—-♦-^--- 

* See Sir Arthur Wellesley’s letter to Colonel Close, dated oth August, 1803. 
f Minute by Colonel Sykes, dated 19th November, 1851. 
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cntta officials keep up these extortions simply for the sake of 
provision which the Force made for their friends and relations. One- 
third of the whole amount of the Nizam’s revenues was taken evffipy 
year from his Treasury, to pay this Force. So utterly out of pro¬ 
portion was the expense of it, compared with the means of the 
State, that Colonel Low, when acting as Eesident in 1848, waraed 
the Government of India (20th July) that if this ''constant drain 
was not at once reduced from £400,000 to £200,000 per annum, "it 
would bring the whole machinery of the administration to a stand¬ 
still.” A'paper published in the (lalnnUu Review in 1849, based on 
a History of the Contingent written by Sir John Malcolm, tells us 
that the expenditure of the British Government on the Contingent 
was so flagitious that it had become a proverb to explain it, by 
pointing ont that " Poor Nizzy pays for all.” 

As if to show how high Calcutta consciences could pile the 
wrongs heaped on this miserable State and its Prince, others were 
added. On the one hand, our Subsidiary I'^orco of 9,500 men—the 
foi’cc already paid for in perpetuity—was not only relieved of its 
obligations, but was redneed one-fonrth in numbers, without any 
part of the consideration money for its services being returned to 
the Nizam. On this subject. Major Moore pertinently inquired in 
the Court* of Directors on the 7th of November, 1853: “By what 
right have wo received payment for troops wo did not furnish ? 
And alluding to a sophistical defence of the reduction which had 
been-put forward at Calcutta, ho added: “Is it becoming on our 
part to endeavour by specious, arguments to show that 'eight 
regiments of 1,000 firelocks’ meant, in spirit, eight regiments of 
750?” On the other hand, the second Force (the Contingent), 
raised and paid directly from the Nizam’s OVeasury, ostensibly to 
•discharge the duties which really devolved by treaty upon our own 
Subsidiary Force, was, in its turn, set aside from doing the Nizani’s 
work, just as the Subsidiary Force itself had been. Thejen’o hvmani- 
tatis eama argument was at hand, as a cover for this furthetr 
act of dishonesty. It was promulgated at a very early date as a 
“ rule of the service, that the Nizam’s army ” (the Contingent), “ so 
long as it shall be officered by British subjects, is not to obey the 
requisition of the Minister until the Resident has first satisfied him¬ 
self that its services are to be required in a just cause.” * Colonel 
Sykes recounts f how under the operation of this rule, the.servioes 
of the Contingent were refused “ when the Nizam’s intere^ 

• Sir H. WiDock’s Minute, dated IDtli November, 1851. 

f Minute of 19th November, 1851. 
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tfemsnded their employment.” He instances five separate ■and at 
the time recent occasions when its services were so refused, at the 
very time when the insatiable demands for its pay, by raining the 
ISiaam’s people, were causing the very disturbances which the 
Oovemment of India refused to quell, and when the arrears of its 
pay, charged against the Nizam, were building up the very alleged 
debt to us for which the llei’ar districts were taken shortly afterwards. 

In 1851, Captain Meadows Taylor was deputed by Lord 
Dalhousio to report on the districts most eligible to bo taken from 
the Nizam for the support of this Contingent.* 'Phat officer re¬ 
ported that the Nizam was unable to obtain the tribute due to him 
from the Gudwal Rajah, as neither the Subsidiary Foi'ce nor the 
Contingent troops were allowed him for the purpose, and his own 
irregular levies were unequal to the task. The Nizam’s country thus 
furnished the edifying spectacle of three armies maintained to do 
tho work of one, and yet the work not done ! 

Strong means were meanwhile taken to prevent the Nizam mak¬ 
ing his voice heard, while British officials were engaged ip fastening 
this vampire Contingent on the throat of bis unhappy State. Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, when Resident, writing, on the 14th of August, 
1826, explained the Nizam’s position, and why ho had refused to 
make advances from his privy purse for the pay of tlje Force, 
when the Treasury was dry :— 

His view [the Nizam's] could .scarcely be otherwise, considering that 
ho has so long been excluded from any share in his Government; that every 
attempt which he has made to assert liis sovereign rights has been crushed; and 
that the Prince is merely a State pensioner in his own dominions. His mind, 
although not naturally, perhaps, incapable of fulhlling the duties of his station, 
must have been affected by long depression and seclusion. Nevertheless, he is 
■ more “ sinned against than sinningand I can hardly imagine a situation more 
entitled to pity, or more calculated to disarm censure, than that of a Prince so’’ 
held in subjection by a servant supported by an irresistible foreign Power. 

The subserviency of the Minister at Hyderabad has rendered this kind of 
force [the Centingcat] in the Nizam’s territories a sort of plaything for the 
Resident, and an extensive source of patronage at the Nizam's expense. 

The Governor-General virtually confessed that this breach of 
solemn treaty, and this inhuman conduct to an old and faithful 
ally had only the sordid object of securing access to tbe State 
Treasury, for the .support of the Contingent against the will of tho 
sovereign, when he wrote to the Resident on 26th October, 18T9, 
mstmoting him that “ the maintenance of the Contingent is the 
•essenfciat for ns,” and that the Resident was to support Ghundoo 


’* Papers “ The Nizam," I8S4, p. 96; 
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Loll (our creaturo-Minister) “until these troops, which we owe to 
Chundoo Loll shall have taken such root in the establishments 
of the country .that eventually there will be no hazard of any 
endeavours to reduce them.” The Court of Directoi’s had pro¬ 
tested against the Force from the beginning, had refused to sanc¬ 
tion its existence, and resolutely insisted on its disbandment,* 
averring their conviction that it was unjust, contrary to express 
treaty provisions, and certain to become an intolerable burden to the 
Hyderabad State. But the bureaucratic authorities in Calcutta were 
all the more resolute in their determination to maintain the Con¬ 
tingent. So nervous were they lest this, the very cream and efflor¬ 
escence of their patronage, should, somehow, slip from their grasp> 
that they feared the Nizam even in his enforced seclusion; while 
they steadily supported Chundoo Loll in his long series of crimes 
against the Nizam and his subjects. On 25th October, 1822, Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, as Eesident, was officially informed, that it would 
be “the deepest stain on British honour were Chundoo Loll left 
to the ruin which must follow the discontinuance of our plighted 
support ” of him, again|t his own master! Surely the men who dared 
thus talk of British honour being pledged to the betrayal and pillage 
of an ally, and to the ruin of a State with a population of 
12,000,000, should have been made to stand at the bar of Parliament 
to answer for the outraged honour of the nation. Twenty years later 
(2Gth July, 1842), General Fraser, as Resident, reported that the 
Nizam, being treated more mildly about that time, was showing 
symptoms of desiring to act for himself, and ho warned the Calcutta 
Government that the first thing he would probably do, “ if allowed 
to feel that he is really independent,” would be to demand “ the dis¬ 
bandment of the Contingent to which he is known to be avers^ and 
•neither the original creation nor maintenance of which is provided 
by any existing treaty.’^ General Fraser’s letter awakened great 
alarm in Calcutta, and on 1st October, 1842, under colour of com¬ 
municating the news of the success of the expeditiourto Afghanistan, 
the Nizam was solemnly warned that he and the Minister must 
“ act according to the counsels of the Eesident, as it would be a 
great pity if anything contrary to friendship between the two- 
Governments should occur.” 

Of course it was known to be impossible that a clear third 
of the gross revenues of the country could be appropriated to an 
utterly useless object for a long series of years, without ruin and 
misery to the unfortunate inhabitants.. On 24th Noveinber, 1819,, 


♦ See their letter to India, dated 21st January, 1824. 
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the Kesident at Hyderabad, Mr. Russell, describing the effects upon 
the "whole country of the extraordinary expenses incurred, had 
written to the Calcutta ofiBcials ;— 

Extraordinary expenses must be met by extraordinary exactions. This is 
the sole and entire cause of the difficulties of the Nizam’s Government, and 
the source of every oppression tliat is suffered by its subjects. The officers of the 
revenue, being required to pay to the Government more than tlieir districts can 
afford, are obliged, in tlicir turn, to oppress the inhabitants by plunder and 
confiscation. 

Ten years later (13th May, 1829) Metcalfe indignantly de¬ 
nounced our Creature-Minister, after twenty years’ experience of 
his rule:— 

Chundoo Loll’s main object, from the establishment of his power, was to 
retain it. The instrument most serviceable in his view for tliis purpose, was 
money. He had money for any one whom he thought capable of aiding him. 
Chundoo Loll’s views were not confined to English influence. Wlioevor could 
aid him at Hyderabad, whoever cenld injure him, all found access to the 
Treasury. To make friends, or to buy off enemies, was managed by tlie.samc 
process. All were in pay. And many who might have been actiVe disturbers of 
his administration, seeing little or no hope of effecting his removal, were kept 
quiet by a share of the public money. 

The revenues were insufficient to meet such excesses; and the expenses 
of a year of war, added to tlio increasing cost of th» Force commanded by British 
officers, augmented embarrassment. Extortion and borrowing were had recourse 
to unsparingly, and to the utmost practicable extent. The former was aug¬ 
mented by the effects of the latter. Extortion and oppression went hand in 
hand. Desolation followed. 

On the 20tb Juno and 31st August, 1822, Metcalfe wrote from 
the Hyderabad Residency to Lord Hastings ;— 

There never, I suppose, was elsSwhere a territory so entirely abandoned to 
the pillage of extortionprs, seeking no end but their own illicit gain. There 
never can have been an administration of Government less paternal, or more 
careless of the good of the people and the interests of the sovereign. ... 

The power remained in his [Chundoo Loll's] own hands without check, and 
he had continued to abuse it without remorse. The revenues had greatly fallen 
from excess of exaction; the population in considerable numbers had emigrated ; 
no confidence existed. The very resources of extortion were nearly exhausted. 

Sixteen years later, this creature, nominated by ourselves, forced 
upon the Nizam by ourselves, and supported by ourselves, still 
retained the helm of affairs, when the Court of Directors comment¬ 
ing on the position at Hyderabad, felt themselves forced to confess 
(letter to India, 28th March, 1838), that Chundoo Loll’s adminis¬ 
tration might “ be said to exist only by plunder.” 

Chundoo Loll retained his office, under the determined support 
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of the Indiau bureaucracy, five years after the above verdict had 
been passed on the character of his administration j and he only 
resigned it in 1843 after he had depleted the State by every con¬ 
ceivable expedient, to sustain the exactions of his British masters. 
It is recorded that he plainly told the Resident, “ I have not 
tendered my resignation in consequence of the infirmities of age, 
but solely in consequence of the want of money; —money to carry 
on the Government anyhow, and at the same time to meet the 
inexorable demand of ;fc35,000 monthly for the pay of the Con¬ 
tingent. If any evidence can heighten the picture we have thus 
traced, let it bo supplied by the following passage from the Minute 
already quoted, written by Major Mooi'e, a member of the Court of 
Directors, who had been an eye-witness at Hydembad of the occur¬ 
rences of which he speaks, as Military Secretary to this very Con¬ 
tingent, and who ascribes all the evils in the State to this single 
cause. Writing on 7th November, 1853, Major Moore says:— 

1 well know to what shifts the Nizam’s Ministers have had to resort, to meet 
our inevitable demand for the monthly pay of the Contingent: what evils it 
has been the cause of! Loans from money-dealers at exorbitant interest: 
farming of districts at ruinous loss; forestalling of revenues, and a host of 
attendant miseries! 

• 

- Upon the final break-down and retirement of Ohundoo Loll, the 
Calcutta officials, to evade the responsibility of the position which 
their own exactions had produced, solemnly transferred to the 
Nizam the privilege so long withheld from him of choosing a 
Minister—a privilege which now meant nothing else than the find¬ 
ing of an agent to accomplish the impossible feat of paying the 
Contingent without money.' The Rinnce was himself to make the 
bricks, now that there was no straw. One after another of his 
nominees resigned, because of the impossibility of the task the 
Indian Government was itself shirking. One of these unhappy 
Ministers told the Resident (2nd November, 1849), after attempting 
the duties-of the office, that in the condition to which everything 
was reduced “ an angel from heaven could do nothing.” 

An attempt was now made to induce the Nizam to find money 
for the Force by dismissing his own levies, on whom—as neither the 
Subsidiary Force nor the Contingent were allowed to assist him— 
really devolved all the detailed military duties of his State. He iesfi 
reminded that, although the Contingent did consume a full third of his 
revenuesj there were still two-thirds left; so he had better disoaiss 
his Irregolara, which formed the only force at his di^msal. The 
experiment was tried. Three thonsai^ men were throws on the 
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country, destitute and homeless. An alarming mutiny was the 
result, and the scheme had to be abandoned. 

The orange of the Hyderabad .State was now sucked nearly 
dry. The Treasury was empty. Loans from the native bankers, 
for which 21 per cent, interest was paid, were then suggested. The 
last of these was for the sum of £340,000, the whole of which was 
paid over to the llesident on 18th July, 1851. And now the credit 
of the State, as well as its funds, was exhausted. The Prince liad, 
however, some private funds. Ho was next, pressed to give iip the 
money reserved in his palace, to furnish pay for this Contingent. 
All else had gone. Only the last resources of his family remained. 
In the extremity to which we had reduced him, he finally threw 
these also into the gulf. Goaded early and late by the llesident, the 
Minister, having repeatedly and urgently jjleaded with his master, 
was at last able to write to the llesident on 1st November, 1851, as 
follows : “ Praise and thanks to God for his goodness ; tho amount 
of 30 lacs of rupees (£300,000) from His Highness the Nizam’s 
private property, for the debt due to the British Government, has 
to-day been received by mo.” 

The inoxornblo claim might, however, still be met for a little 
while, if the Prince could only bo induced to pawn his household 
valuables. He was accordingly encouraged (as tho llesident tells 
our Calcutta officials on the 5th December, 1851) to give up the 
“jewels and gold and silver articles ” in the recesses of the palace, 
■“ accumulated by his ajicestors during the course of nearly a century 
past,” which were to bo pledged to local money-lenders for £80,000, 
to supply tho pay of the Contingent for about two months longer! 
And he gave them up. 

From necessity, the Nizam must, it was now feared, make a 
desperate appeal for tjie disbandment of this Force. No argument 
would now be strong enough to prevent his doing so, unless, indeed, 
he were to bo told that the British Government held that tho 
maintenance of the Contingent was a teeaty obligation ! Accord- 
ingly,inthis crisis of his embarrassments, a very offensive letter was 
addressed to him personally by Lord Dalbousie, dated 6th June, 1851, 
in which, among much else that was very irritating and threatening, 
the falsehood was directly proffered in these words; “ The efficient 
maintenance of this Force is a duty imposed on the Government of 
Hyderabad by the stipulations of existing treaties.’’ Lord Dalhousie 
no doubt believed what he at the time said; but the cha¬ 
racter of the entire system is shown by the fact that when he 
afterwards himself discovered the untrnthfulness of the statement 
and recorded in the Minutes of the Council Chamber (SOth March 
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185S) that the averment was one which, “ as an honest man,” he 
could not instruct the Eesident to make, even verbally, to the 
Nizam, ho took no st^s to withdraw the letter, in which he had 
himself urged it on the Nizam in 1851. 

The next step in the Nizam’s long agony was one that ended his 
Job-like patience, and at last brought him to bay. It takes much 
to surprise an Indian potentate out of the calm courtesies of cere¬ 
monial intercourse. The Resident may hector j the Governor-General 
may threaten; but the Prince will cling fast to that amenity of tone 
and control of temper which he considers indispensably becoming to 
his own dignity. When Lord Dalhousie wrote the famous letter of 
6lh June, 1851, which became a scandal in this country for its in¬ 
decently telling the Prince '‘that the Government of India could 
crush him under its feet, so that neither name nor trace of him 
should remain,” the Nizam, in replying to the cruel and abusive 
document, conventionally acknowledged it as a “ letter filled with 
kind expressions,” and “ completely fragrant with joy.” But his 
equanimity' was to bo more severely tried. His Treasury was 
bankrupt, his credit gone, his private purse emptied, his jewels 
pawned to satisfy our demands; but his kingdom still remained, 
although his subjects were in beggary. The Calcutta Govern¬ 
ment now voluntarily proceeded to pay the Contingent for a while 
from their own Treasury', to make the Nizam ostensibly their 
debtor. They advanced about £400,000 in this way, meanwhile 
purposely' avoiding giving credit to the Nizam for much, larger 
eountw-elaims-, in respect of certain excise lovenues ol‘ his of which 
they had the collection as trustees, and which they had quietly paid 
into their own treasury. Then, upon the strength of this alleged 
debt, they peremptorily demanded the Berar Provinces and the 
Raichore and Dharaseo districts from the Prince, for the arrears and 
for the futui’o support of the Contingent. 

As the ■ unhappy Pi’ince ran over, one by one, the items of the 
account between himself and his ally, it became impossible for him 
to control his emotion. The broad lands of his feudatory, the 
Nawab of the Carnatic, had been taken from him without even the 
courtesy of an'acknowledgment. The kingdom of Mysore had been 
ci*eated for no other purpose than to deprive him of his share in the 
spoils of an expensive war. The Northern Circars on his eastern 
boundary, £1,666,000 in redemption of their quit-rent*, and then 
the Bellary and Cuddapah districts on his southern frontier, had 
: been taken, all on the same plea of providing for the internal 


• See The Statesman, July, 1B80, p. 109. 
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tranquillity o£ Ms State. Fourteen millions sterling had been directly 
appropriated from his State Treasury. The loans that had been 
taken up at -24 per cent, interest from the native bankers had also 
gone. Lastly, he had parted with his own private treasure, and 
even his household valuables. And a demand was now made upon 
him for his remaining frontier provinces on the north and on the 
west, under the selfsame plea of providing for the tranquillity of his 
State j a tranquillity that for forty years had never even been seri¬ 
ously threatened, despite the extortionate exactions of ourcreature- 
Ministers. At the interview in which this final demand was made 
upon him, the Nizam turned upon the Resident, and cried “ in a 
tone that indicated anger in no ordinary degree” :— 

God forbid that I should suffer this disgrace ! Gentlemen like you cannot 
understand my feelings in this matter, I am a Sovereign Prince, born to live and 
die in tliis kingdom, w'hich has belonged to my family for seven generations. 
I have heard that one gentleman of your nation considered that I ought to be 
quite contented and happy, if I were put on the same footing as you have put raj' 
feudatory Prince, the Nawab of the Carnatic, to have a pension paid to me like 
an old servant, and have notliing to do but to cat, and sleep, amt say my prayers. 
But I tell you I should fose my'lionour, by parting with my territory. 

The firmness of the Prince, and his passionate refusal to code the 
provinces, led to the modified proposition—that tho districts should 
bo “assigned” to tho British Government “merely for a time, to 
maintain the Contingent, as long as the Nizam should require that 
Force.”* Even to this modified proposal, he could not be induced 
to agree by any fair means. To assign territoiy at all, with even 
a temporary object, would, he held justly, bo a disgrace to 
him; while for his oppressors to demand it for such a purpose 
as to provide the pay of the Contingent, he felt to be a scandalous 
injustice. The injustice was the more obvious inasmuch as 
while requiring him to maintain the Contingent, and even to 
assign new provinces to pay for its support, the treaty that was 
now demanded from him positively provided that one-half the Sub¬ 
sidiary Force, which he had paid for already in perpetuity to do 
the same duties, was to bo withdrawn from his dominions, the 
consideration he had paid for it, namely, the lands of ■ Bellary and 
Onddapah, being retained by ourselves ! f 

A mock offer to disband the Contingent was now made to 
the unhappy Prince, the ■ offer being coupled with the threat 

♦ 

* Beridest to Government of India, No. ! 1, of 4th May, 1853, para. 28. 
Papers, “ The Nizam,” 1854, p. 118. ' 

I These lands now yield the British Government J813,00i) yearly. 
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his country would then be allowed to become the theatre 
of "scenes of lawlessness/’ the Eesidont proceeding to pr«- 
raricate with him as to the treaty obligation resting upon the 
Subsidiary Force to maintain his rule, and plainly intimating 
to him ^t this British force, 9,500 strong, would stand idle 
and refuse to put down disturbances, if the Contingent were dis¬ 
banded.* It was well known (and it was anticipated by Lord 
Dalhousie f) that it would be impossible for the Nizam to accept the 
offer of disbandment made on such terms, particularly in the condi¬ 
tion to which the country had been reduced. There was no real 
risk of the ForCo—the . cost of which had dragged the Hyderabad 
State down to ruin—being disbanded under such conditions; and 
yet the Nizam was now made to appear as its voluntary suppoi’ter. 
The Machiavellian pi’oposal was, however, doomed a master-stroke 
by the diplomatists at Calcutto. By such thinkers,’ the words of the 
great international jurist, Vattel, with which wo have headed this 
essay, might bo profitably studied : “ The faith of treaties is basely 
prostituted by studying to overreach thosi.; with whom we treat, and 
to out-do them in cunning and duplicity. Jjet the man who excels 
in these arts boast of his happy talents, ami esteem himself a keen 
negotiator, but reason and the sacmi law of nature will class him as 
far beneath a vulgar cheat as theipajesty of kings is exalted above 
private persons.” 

The Nizam steadfastly and hono.stly represented that it was 
equally impossible for him to elect the disbandment of the Con¬ 
tingent, when disbandment was deliberately coupled with an 
iniquitous condition, relative to the Snbsidiaiy Force, which was 
in«>mpatible with the common instinct of self-preservation, or to 
assign territory for its support. Exasperated by a persistency 
that was the dictate of despair, the Resident at last resorted to 
language which his successor, who was present at the interview, 
characterized as “ objurgations and threats; ” but without effect. 
The Prince refused to sign the treaty that was to dismember his 
kingdom, and to sanction ^osf facto our long-continued exactions 
upon his State. 

A new expedient was then resorted to, an expedient of such a 
Uature that it has no parallel, we hope, in our diplomacy. Major 
Davidson, the Resident’s chief Assistant, with liis knowledge and 
approval, addressed to the Nizam’s Minister a letter to be shown 

• See Resident's Minute of a private conference with the Nizam, dated I3th 
March, 1863, para. 0, and his letter to Government of India, No. 74, of lOtii 
May, 1863, para. 11. 

t Minute pf 30th March, 1853, paras. 40 and 19. 
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IB original by the Minister to his master.* That letter the reader 
shall now see :— 

My Dear Navvab,—I believe the Resident requires your attendance this 
evening, to inform you that his negotiations with the Nizam are at an end, and 
that he applies to tho Governor-General to move troops by to-day’s post. 

Indeed, I have a letter from ny nephew at Poona, mentioning that the 
78th Highlanders and 80th Regiment H.M.’s troops have received orders to be 
in readiness to march to Hyderabad. Don’t suppose military operations will be 
confined to the districts. If you are a friend of His Higliness. bog of liim to save 
himself and his dignity, by complying at once with what the Governor-General 
Avill most as,suredly compel him to accede to. * 

(Signed) (Iutii. Davidson. 

Hyderabad, 11th Ma 3 % 

Tho statomeut ill this letter tliat “oi’ders” had been issued to the 
troops was absolutely false, as also was the other statement that 
the Eesident “applied to the Governor-General to move troops by 
that day’s post.” Tho weapon of deceit was not, however, deemed 
by the British authorities sufficiently reliable of itself to compass 
tho end in view. It was necessary that these .alarming representa¬ 
tions should bo impressed on the Nizam’s mind as truths by one of 
his own trusted advisers. It was necessary for this purpose to 
bribe some confidential servant J^betray his master. Driven to dis¬ 
traction, and, as it proved, to d^Pi a few days later, tho Minister 
found the required traitor. Ho told the Resident his plan, “ with a 
smile on his countenance, seeming rather proud of his achieve¬ 
ment.” The Resident at once approved jf and on the 14th May, 
and in a subsequent letter of the 19th, that officer reported to 
Calcutta that 5is “ hope ” of finally carrying the negotiation rested 
very principally upon the fact that a confidential aide-de-camp of the 
Nizam, named Booran-ood-deen, had, with the Resident’s know¬ 
ledge and approval, been bribed “ by pecuniary donations and 
promises of more” to betray him who was at once his master and 
his sovereign. Duped, coerced, and betrayed, the Nizam’s final 
surrender is recorded by the Resident in the following terms | :— 

♦ See Colonel Low’s letter to Government of India, No. 81, of 10th May, 
1863, paras. 2 and 3, wherein he states that the above letter expressed his 
«wn "urgent request,” and that its object was “to impress the mind of the Nizam 
udth the belief that further unnecessary delay in settling the matter one way or 
other would not be permitted by his Government.” 

t See Resident’s letters to Government of India, No. 70, of 14th May, 1863, 
psoa. 9 ; and No. 81, of loth May, 1863, paras. 7, 8, and foot note; Papers, The 
nizam, 1864, pp. 128-0. 

f See Resident’s letter to Government of India, No. 81, of 19th May, 188#, 
pai!*. 19. 
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In the evening of Sunday, the 15th, I received a note from the Minister, 
stating that the !Ni/am had at last consented to the treaty. The Minister in 
that note wrote as follows: “ Booran-ood-decu and I persuaded him to accede 
to it. This was done when wf were alone.” 

Here, then, is the true story of tho Hyderabad Contiugeut, and 
of the Treaty of 1853, under which tho Berar Provinces passed into 
the hands of the British Government. 

We have called it a tale of shame. 

PART II. ■ 

THE NIZAM’S EFFORTS AFTER RESTITUTION. 

It need excite no surprise that soon after the Berar districts had 
been taken from tho Nizam, under the circumstances above 
narrated, whenever, in fact, tho echoes of Lord Dalhousie’s “threats 
and objurgations,” menaces of military coercion, and pretences of 
treaty right had died away, the Nizam took for granted that 
the British authorities would be very glad that the blot on the 
escutcheon of our Indian Empire, caused by the Berar assignment, 
should be removed, particularly as tho assignment had been taken 
on a “ formal announcement ” tha^t was to last “ merely for a time, 
to maintain the Contingent Por^«s long as the Nizam might re¬ 
quire it.” Between 1858 and 18 ot two successive Nizams', accord¬ 
ingly, six times applied for the restoration of all the districts. Salar 
Jung, who had succeeded to tho pffice of Minister, a few days after 
the humiliatiou of the assignment of Berar had resulted in the death 
of his predecessor, wrote to the Resident as follows, (fn 19th Decem- 
. her, 1857: “The late Nizam was anxious on this point, and repeatedly 
urged me to submit the question. The present Nizam is no less 
importunate on tho subject.” And on tho 8th March, 1858 : “ His 
Highness, from the period of his accession, has repeatedly desired 
me to endeavour to get back the districts. Their restoration 
would be an act of liberality and consideration worthy of the British 
Government.” On tho 4th February, 1859, the Nizam caused his 
Minister to make renewed efforts ” for restitution, as “ a matter 
which His Highness has very much at heart,” and about which he 
felt “great anxiety.” Or the 18th of the same mbnth, the Minister 
notified to the Resident that the Nizam had summoned him to the 
palace, and blamed him for “lukewarmness” in the matter; “ other¬ 
wise it seemed unaccountable that nothing had been done As yet.” 
And the Minister proceeded : “ As His Highness is so earnest and 
anxious on the subject, I trust you will have 'it fully settled.” 
These early applications, were m^e without any attempt at con- 
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trorersy as to the merits, the Nizam simply askiiig to have the dis¬ 
tricts restored, and undertaking “to make satisfactory arrange¬ 
ments for the punctual monthly payment of the Contingent.” All 
these proposals were contemptuously rejected without, apparently, 
even the formality of regular replies to the Minister’s letters. 

As a consequence, however, of the vital services rendei'ed to us by 
the Nizam and his Minister during the revolt of 1857-8, the Indian 
Government was for a time really touched by a sense of obligation 
and by an instinct of common interests. It was a healthy change 
on both sides, and, if it could only have lasted, might have 
proved most beneficial, as, indeed, in its establishment and ex¬ 
tension throughout India, lies the best hope in the future for the 
prosperity of the protected States and the stability of the Empire. 
The first suggestion of emphatically marking the sense entertained 
of the invaluable aid rendered by the Princes of India, will be 
found in a despatch dated July 28th, 1858, from the Secret Com¬ 
mittee of the Court of Directors—Lord Stanley, now Bari of Derby, 
being President of the Board of Control,—to the Governor-General, 
calling for a list of those “ Princes, Chiefs, and others,” who had 
rendered valuable service to the British cause, suggesting that 
“ territorial grants ” would form the “ most acceptable mode ” of 
reward for such service, and fi|^ressing his assurance that the 
names of “the Nizam and his able and influential Minister, Salar 
Jung ” would, with some others, be found “ high on th# list.” 

A very little study of the map, and a glance at the record.s of 
the time suffice to remind us of the vital support rendered us by 
the Nizam, and of the. good reasons Lord Stanley had for placing 
him ‘'high on the list.” The obedience of the Madras Army 
and the allegiance of the South of India, depended on a word from 
the Nizam. In tone and spirit, as to a great extent now, the 
Madras Army was then essentially a Mohammedan army, looking 
up to the Nizam as Pontifex Maximus as well as Prince. Nor was 
the political and spmtual influence of the Nizam confined to the 
Deccan and the Carnatic: it extended all over India. A very 
distinguished officer, of long Eastern experience. General Sir Sydney 
Cotton, who in 1857 commanded at Peshawur, the frontier station 
of the Punjab, stjltes that “intercepted letters reached him from 
Hyderabad in the Deccan, addressed by Sepoys of one of the re¬ 
armed corps at Peshawur to brother Mussulmans in the Nizam’s 
territory, in which the most seditious expressions towards our 
Government were used, and calling on the Mussulmans generally tO'^ 
rise, and make an effort to rid themselves of their common enemy.” 
A little further on he says;— 
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Tlie Natives of the upper class of the Nortli-west Frontier repeatedly 
assured the author, up to the very last moment of his sojourn there, that there 
will he, some day or other, a general rising of the Mussulmans of India against 
our (government. Since thee removal of the descendants of the Great Mogul from 
Delhi, tliey look to the Niram in the Deccan, ns the great Head and Chief of the 
Mussulman cause.* 

The exigencies of space will not permit us to multiply, as could 
easily be done, independent as well as official testimony to the 
invaluable assistance given to us by the Hyderabad State in the 
terrible days of ]8r>7. The same necessary restriction must be put 
on our citation of evidence as to the services of the Nizam’s great 
Minister. We shall giv(! but one extract. In a letter to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, d.ated 29th of March, 1858, Colonel Davidson, the 
Resident at Hyderabad, says:— 

The unhesitating energy and promptitude witlr whicli the Nizam’s Minister 
assisted tlu^ Mnglish (i(>vcrnmcnt were beyond all prais(!. . . . From his [the 
Nawab Salur Jung’s| open mid avowed determination to assist us at all 
hazards, iie became most unpopular, and was almost outla,iv(!d by tin! Moham¬ 
medan population ; but no invectives, throats, or cnti-eatics ever made him 
•swerve from the truly faithful lino of conduct lie had from the first adopted. 
His assassination was planned a dozen time.s, and I heliovc lie was fully aware of 
this: but neither dread on that acooimt, nor for a time tlio continued intelligence 
of repeated reverses to our cause in the.North-west, shook him for a moment. 
Kvery contingency, and oviwy requisition made to him hy mo, was met with the 
same firmness and consistency; and the resources of llie Nizam’s Government 
were, as farhs^laj’ in his power, placed imhesitaungly at my disposal. 

'I'lie most liberal iutorpretation of Loi’d Stanley’s suggestion of 
a “ territorial grant ” in favour of tlic Nizam to which the Calcutta 
Goverumeut could rise after two long years of consideration, was 
that embodied in the Treaty of 1860, whorobj a small part of the 
districts which had been taken from him in 1853 for the liquida¬ 
tion of a debt that ho did not owe, and for tho payment of a 
Force that had been fraudulently imposed upon him for our own 
benefit, and which part of the districts, as it furnished funds in 
excess of the requirements of tho Trust created by the said Treaty, 
the Resident confessed “ we had no pretext for retaining,”! was 
restored to his Highness’s administration. Tho transfer was 
destitute of tho features of an act of grace. Still it was a partial 
restitution very satisfactory to the Nizam. It was something 
gained which was very much desired. 

The Nawab Salar Jung must have considered as one of the 


* “ Nine Years on tlie North-west Frontier.” by Lient.-General Sir Sydney 
Cotton, E.C.B. (1868), p. 305, 30T. 

t Resident to Government of India, No. 2G, dated 27th June, 1862, para. 141. 
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greatest a^antages of this partial restitution that it afforded him 
the means of practically disproving the pro^htmcmitdtis-cauta 
argument so skilfully employed by Indian officials to cover the dark 
suggestion? of self-interest and love of patronage. The districts re¬ 
stored to the Nizam in 1860, after seven years of British administra¬ 
tion, did not deteriorate, but continued to improve under the Nizam’s 
sway. He had, however, while accepting back a part of his terri¬ 
tory never in any way waived his right to the restitution of the 
whole. Accordingly, in 1867, a fresh application was submitted, 
in which the Nizam’s Minister went a step in advance of the former 
appeals; for he ventured to urge his reversionary claims to the 
Mysore State which the Calcutta bureau was then moving heaven 
and earth to annex. The intended annexation was, however, 
defeated by the Home Government, and the appeal for the Berars 
could not be renewed on that particular line. 

But tho Calcutta Secretariat had now become fully aware of the 
change that had come over the spirit of the Hyderabad Court; and 
from the year 1867 may be dated the determination to break that 
spirit, and to put down this unwonted vivacity. The Nizam’s 
Minister no longer spoke with bated breath, and whispering humble- ' 
ness. He presumed to argue, and sometimes even to get the beat 
of the alignment. He was told, therefore, that he “ took too 
much upon himself,” and that his petition must be " rejected with 
censure,” and he was warned in future to be more “ serious and 
circumspect.” 

Nothing could bo more serious or more circumspect than the 
next application. Although not silenced or intimidated by the hard 
words with which his overtures had been met, it would probably be 
too much to say that the Minister was not hu,rt or discouraged. The 
extreme resentment betrayed in the reply to his last appeal at a sug¬ 
gestion—identical, by-the-bye, with one made by the Resident— 

" that there was a time when the British Government was less dis- 
pCsed than now to do strict justice to the Princes of India,”* Sir 
Salar Jung may well have calculated that the interests of his master 
would not be advanced by a direct attack on the origin of the Con¬ 
tingent, or on Lord Dalhousie’s operations. He may well have felt 
a conviction that the Calcutta Government, as then constituted, 
wftuld not be persuaded, on any grounds of magnanimity, generosity, 
or even absteoct justice, to give up, without an equivalent, anything 
that it actually held. Even in the harsh criticism of his proposal, 
foimded on the expected lapse of Mysore, there was no repudiation 

• Papers,‘‘Cession of Berar" (29ofl867),p.U; compareOdon4Davidson’s., 
pom. 18, p. 36, of Papers, “ Hyderabad Assigned Districts ” (338 of 1867). - 
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of “ some satisfactory arrangement ” tliat might be made ‘‘ for &e 
payment of the Hyderabad Contingent from another source.” On 
the contrary, there was almost an invitation to seek for some satis¬ 
factory arrangement* in the remark that, “ as the alternative source 
of payment suggested had no existence, the restoration of Berar 
remained an impossibility.”* ' The Government of India had re¬ 
peatedly stated that its only object in retaining Berar was to have 
“ a ma,terial guaranty ” for the payment of the Contingent, terri¬ 
torial security not being declared to be indispensable-f In 1853, 
beyond all question, the Nizam could have given no other security; but 
the finances and credit of the State had so improved under the 
administration of Sir Salar Jung, that in 1872 he was able 
to suggest “ an alternative source of payment,” and to propose “ a 
satisfactory arrangement,” against the feasibility and permanence 
of which no objection could be urged. The proposal was to deposit 
the capital sum of £8,000,000 sterling with the British Govern¬ 
ment, from the interest' of which tho Contingent was to be paid, the 
Berar Provinces being restored to the rule of their own Sovereign. 
But this would never do. What was to become of tho Berar Com¬ 
mission, that stock of good appointments? In a dospatoh dated 
24th September, 1873, one year after the offer was submitted, it 
was declined by the Calcutta Government on the ground that " a 
territorial guaranty was the fundamental principle ” of the Treaties 
of 1853 and 1800, and that a large loan from English or other 
capitalists by tho Nizam was highly objectionable. 

This adverse decision was then reported to the Home Govern¬ 
ment. Some strong dissents were recorded in the Indian Council, 
notably by Sir George Clerk and Sir John Kayo, which exposed the 
principles on which the Government of India were acting. The 
former officer scathingly quoted an officially recorded " Resolution ” 
of that Government in 1867, that “Treaties entered into fifiy 
years ago are no longer binding on us, now that India has its Legis¬ 
lative Councils,” and that Treaties with a native State were “ mere 
courtesies of fifty years ago,” containing “ a poetical form of an 
hyperbolical expression,” and “a selection of a particular conjunc¬ 
tion of sounds.” ! Sir John Kaye marshalled against the Govem- 
'ment of India the grievances that they had supplied to aU Hie lead¬ 
ing native States, by a course which has convinced them “ that tbe 
policy which we enunciated when weak ” (by the Queen’s Prookma- 
tk>n of 1858) “ is now to be repudiated when we are strongand 

^ Papers, “ Cession of Berar ” ^'S9 of 18«7), p. 2d, para. 46 of deq^h. 

l‘*4^eral>ad Assigned Districts” (388 of 1867), p. 9 ^aea. 8), p. 11 
(ps^ 4l,j^ 16,(para. 18), p. 20 (psxa, 9). 
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Le concluded by propbesying the ‘^'the danger to the Empire from 
such conduct, which my experience of twenty years in my present 
appointment makes me see so clearly before me." But the Secre¬ 
tary of State (Lord Salisbury)—who, it maybe observed, had only 
been a few weeks in office—^was very naturally unprepared to reverse 
a judgment already communicated to the Co-Regents of Hyderabad. 
In a despatch dated the 19th March, 1874, he adopted the views of 
the Indian Government, that a large loan was objectionable, that “ a 
territorial guaranty was the main object” of the Treaties of 1853 
and 1860, and was ‘‘ equally paramount at tho present day.” But 
the Secretary of State, when ho signed that despatch, was not in 
possession of the prompt reply sent four months previously by 
Sir Salar Jung and his colleague to tho despatch from the 
Viceroy, which had, for the first time, blocked the claim to restitu¬ 
tion by alleging that Lord Canning’s word “ material ” meant 
“territorial.” In this reply, dated 24th November, 1873, which 
they begged might be forwarded to tho Secretary of State, tho 
Regents argued against the security for the pay of the Contin¬ 
gent being necessarily territorial, and against the Hyderabad 
State being »undor any obligation to keep- up the Contingent at all, 
that Force, being illegitimate in its origin and engendered solely for 
our own benefit, the debt of 1853 being fictitious, and the treaty of 
that yeai* extorted under a combination of thi'eats and formal assur¬ 
ances by tho Resident, Colonel Low, that tho territorial assignment 
was “ only for a time, so long as tho Nizam might require the 
Contingent.” But “ their desu-o being to meet tho wishes of the 
British Government,” and the Viceroy having objected to their pro¬ 
posal to capitalise the pay of the Contingent, because it might 
necessitate a large loan by the Hyderabad State, they offered to 
furnish a “ material guaranty ” to tlio extent of two, three, or more 
years’ payments, to be deposited in .advance—^which would have 
amounted to not more than £1,000,000 sterling—a fund which they 
could supply and maintain without any extraordinary effort or 
external aid. 

Even Lord Dalhousie, when commencing a course of pressure on 
tho Nizam, declared that he only asked for an assignment of lands 
in default of payment, or of other good security. There could have 
bben no real doubt in 1874 that the Hyderabad Government was 
well able, m the way suggested, to make such a satisfactory pro¬ 
vision as would have contented Lord Dalhousie, and to furnish that 
“material guaranty,’^ which Lord Canning required, in the most 
eubstaatial and tangible form'. 

This was, in short, far too reasonable and businesslike an ofier, 

o o 2 
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while the exposure of the transactions of 1853 and 1860, and the 
disavowal of any moral obligation to keep up the Contingent, were 
too cogent in their reasoning to he laid before the Secretary of State 
without some special accompaniment. The Co-Regents’ reply of 
November 24th, 1873, was, therefore, accompanied home in April, 
1874, by the Calcutta Foreign Secretary, Mr. (now Sir) 0. U. 
Aitchison in person, who brought with him all the materials for 
managing Lord Salisbury. At the same time, viz., on the 22nd 
of May, 1874, the Nizam’s Government was served with the Sec¬ 
retary of State’s decision of the 19th of March on the former 
ofiFer of depositing capital to the amount of £8,000,000. 

For the whole of 1874, a year of critical controversy, the Home 
Government was always kept in arrears of the Nizam’s appeals, and 
in advance of the Viceroy’s adverse views. The Secretary of State 
was left in ignorance of the Nizam’s latest pleadings, while the 
Nizam’s representatives were led to suppose that the Secretary of 
State’s decision was given with full knowledge of all their strongest 
points. They were led, but not actually brought, to that conclusion. 
The dates, when they could got hold of them, could not fail to tell 
the truth. 

There can be no doubt that one great cause of these crosa-ques- 
tions and stray answers, and of the gradual development of the 
Nizam’s full case, was the aversion of the Co-Regents to put on 
record anything like a railing impeachment of the past. The full 
case, every merit of which was a demerit to the Government of 
India, was drawn out of them, against their inclination^ by the 
disingenuous dialectics and tortuous action pursued by the Calcutta 
Foreign Office. 

In a secret letter, dated 16th June, 1874, intended still further 
to add to the effect of Mr. Aitchison’s visit, the Indian Government 
urgently pressed upon the Secretary of State the nature of the 
reply they wished given to the offer of a material guaranty made 
by the Co-Regents in their memorial dated 24th November, 1873. 
The Secretary of State was urged to give a reply which should 
be “final,” and “as stiff as would be consistent with polite¬ 
ness.” The materials brought homo by Mr. Aitchison, and the 
powers of exposition and persuasion that he was ablS to l^ng to 
bear upon the India Office, together with the severe official s^ax 
applied by the Indian Government’s secret letter of 16th June, 
sufficed to obtain a letter from the Secretary of State, dated the 
17th Jply, 1874, declining to accept the list offer made by the 
Regents;' or to give up the Berars. But Lord Stdisbi!% was not so 
easily or iso completely managed as had been hoped, for the letter 
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was not of that degree of “ stiffness ” that was wanted ; and, niore- 
over, another despatch of the same date, far from treating the 
question as finalfy settled, asked for any real answer the Indian 
Government might have to the Nizam’s claims, and particu}ei>rly 
inquired if there was any reply to the strong statement "in the 
memorial under reply to the effect that the very basis of the Treaty 
of 1853 was a “ formal announcement” by the British Plenipotentiary 
that “ the assignment was to last merely for a time, to maintain the 
Contingent as long as the Nizam might require that Force.” All 
knowledge of the existence of this second despatch was, of course, 
carefully concealed from the Nizam’s Minister by the Indian Govern¬ 
ment, and even the terms of the Secretary of State’s first despatch 
of same date not being ''stiff” enough, were not communicated to 
the Co-Eegents. 

It was highly inconvenient, according to the official ethics and 
tactics in vogue at Calcutta, to communicate the Secretary of State’s 
despatch of 17th July, 1874, to the Nizam’s Government, not only 
because its terms were not anything like " stiff ” enough to ter- 
I’orise and silence, but because its date would at once have contra¬ 
dicted the pretence of its being “ finalfor on the 6th of that 
same month—July, 1874—Sir Salar Jung and his colleague, con¬ 
vinced by the only despatch from tho Secretary of State that was 
shown to them (dated 19th March) that a half statement of their 
case would not do, had submitted that important arid exhaustive 
letter o% 124 paragraphs which wo described at some length in a 
previots article.* In that letter the whole question was fully 
argued, and they claimed for the Nizam the restoration of his 
provinces, irrespective altogether of the acceptability of that material 
guaranty in cash for the support of the Contingent which they still 
offered. If, however,, that material guaranty were refused, they 
then declared themselves entitled and compelled to demand complete 
territorial restitution and the disbandment of the Contingent, which 
was not, and never had been, of any use to the Nizam, which Lord 
Balhousie had acknowledged must be broken up, if the Nizam 
insisted on it, while the British Plenipotentiary, Colonel Low, had 
formally declared that the assignment must cease whenever the 
Nizam ceased to require the Contingent. The complexion of the 
case was entirely changed by the submission of this letter, which 
&e Secretary of State had never seen, and of the existence of which 
he was not aware, when he gave, under the nigent pressure of Mr. 
Aitohison’s presence/and of the secret despatch from the Viceroy 

* The SriiEBMAN, No. 5, October, 1880, pp, 466-r. 
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dated 16& of Jane, bis decision of the 17th of July, 1874. That 
decision was aow quite inapplicable. It was no answer to the- 
case put in by the JiTizam's Government. It was most unfair 
to the Seraretary of State to use it as his decision on the case, 
withouii first letting him know that the, entire case had not been 
laid before him. Yet this is what was done, and the very shallow and 
unworthy device by which it was done was probably considered 
equally judicious and ingenibus. It was impossible to do more than 
speak of the Secretary of State’s decision as “final;” it was not 
possible to vmte. A copy of the despatch could not be given, because 
the date would have betrayed its insufficiency. Lord Salisbury’s 
despatch of the 17th of July was therefore kept until it was old 
enough, the date being concealed, to serve at all events as a tele¬ 
graphic answer to the letter from the Nizam’s Government of the 6th 
of July, and its purport was then, suddenly and without any warn¬ 
ing, sprung upon Sir Salar Jung and his colleague, in verbal 
harangue, as the “final” decision of the Secretary of State on all their 
memorials, care being taken to use language which gave no hint 
as to whether the said decision had been received in India by letter 
or by telegram. This transcendent effort of “political agency” 
was carried out, as we have described,* at a breakfast given by the 
Eesident, Mr. C. B. Saunders, to the Eegents and principal nobles 
of Hyderabad on the 21st of August, 1874, and was in every respect, 
as it deserved to be, a signal and most undignified failure. The 
plan chosen on this occasion was so transparent as to bo<^ once 
detected, and was implicitly confessed by the Resident when, in a 
letter dated the 22nd of August, 1874, he refused, in reply to an 
application from Sir Salar Jung, to furnish a copy of the Secre^ 
tary of State’s communication, and abstained from mentioning its 
date. No copy of that despatch has, it would appear, ever been 
commun'ioated to the Nizam’s Government. 

Although the breakfast-table harangue failed completely to 
silence Sir Salar Jung, it marked the initiation of the process for 
harassing and hampering him by local intrigue and corrupt an¬ 
tagonism, which has within the last three years been pushed on 
by Sir Richard Meade to what he, we presume, would call a lai^ 
measure of success. The real character of Mr. Saunders’s breidc- 
fast-table demonstration will be understood when we call to 
mind the fact that his own annual report as Resident for 1869-7® 
expressly stated that the rancour and suspicion of the nobles witb 
regard to Sir Salar Jung and the Co-I^gent formed “an diemealt 
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ini political atmosphere of Hyderabad,” and that it was not 
thoaght jnst to the Minister, or safe to the stability of his adminis¬ 
tration, that anything approaching to freedom of interconrse shonld 
take place between the Eesident and the other nobles,” and 
that “one of the latter^’ (Wikar-ool-Oomra) “having been pro- 
noimced gnilty some eight years ago, of lending himself to an 
intrigue, the object of which, it was believed, was to procure for 
himself the office of Minister, had been prohibited, under the order 
of the Supreme Government, from appearing on any public occasion, 
the Nizamis own Durbars not excepted, where the British repre¬ 
sentative was present.” Yet to that same Wikar-ool-Oomra 
significant attentions were paid by Mr. Saunders on and about the 
2l8t August, 1874. In his Administration Eeport of 1869-70, Mr. 
Saunders had sympathetically observed that the constant thwarting 
of the Minister’s policy by intrigues '‘made his” (the Minister’s) 
“office doubly difficult to fill,” and “his burden a doubly heavy one to 
bear;” so much so, that, to the Eesident’s knowledge, Sir Salar Jung 
“ felt at times inclined to withdraw from the struggle altogether; 
only there was none at Hyderabad who was fitted to relieve him of 
duties which he performed so admirably.” But in 1874, in order 
to check the appeal for the Berars, these very intriguers were speci¬ 
ally summoned to the Eesidency, to witness the humiliation of those 
whom they had for years regarded with “ rancour and suspicion,” 
and to hear the representative of the British Government appeal to 
them to use their influence against Sir Salar Jung and his colleague. 

Some time before the remarkable breakfast-party of the 21st 
of August, 1874, Mr. Saunders is understood to have takmi 
an opportunity of reminding Sir Salar Jung, in the most 
friendly manner, that a very little encouragement from the 
British Eesidency would renew the days when his administrative 
duties were constantly impeded and harassed by hostile 
intrigues, and when his very life was in danger. The 
Minister, whose faith as to the standard of fair dealing, dignity, 
and propriety accepted among us may have been somewhat shaken 
by this warning, can hardly have been so much alarmed by it as was 
pnd)ably expected. He cannot have been unconscious of the 
strength of his position, based on so many years of administrative 
pragress, on the confidence and support of several Eesidents and 
Viceroys, on the lootd reputation he had won by the partial restitu- 
taon of I860, and, above all, on the loyalty of his colleague. Even 
Sir Eiohard Meade, though more fitted for the work than Mr. 
Snndeiw, and armed with a general license for the purpose, couM 
not, thnee-years later, have gagged and fettered Sir Salar Jung but for 
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the death of the other Begent, the Ameer-i-Kabeer, in April,’ 1877. 
Mr. Sannders, in 1874, tried in vain to give importance to the Co- 
Regent^s younger brother, Wikar-ool-Oomra, and the other dis¬ 
affected nobles. They ivere nseless as weapons of offence so long as 
the head of the house of Shums-ool-Oomra, the Ameer-i-E[abeer, 
went hand in hand with Sir Salar Jung. The breakfast-party 
lecture and the attempt at reviving faction, failed entirely for the 
time. 

Mr. Saunders had concluded his breakfast-table address, which 
he read off in the Hindustani language from a written paper, by 
declaring that he would not “ receive any further communications 
on the subject of the Berars for transmission to the Government.*’ 
In the letter dated 22nd August, 1874, with which he forwarded, 
at Sir Salar Jung's request, a copy of this address, he said 
that it must “ be co®sidered as bearing all the force necessary in 
any assurance or intinfation which his Highness the Nizam’s 
Government can possibly require to receive from ours.” “ Force ” 
was the right word certainly. In spite of the Resident’s threat not 
to receive any more letters on the subject. Sir Salar Jung and his 
colleague; convinced that their duty to their Sovereign was impera¬ 
tive^ forwarded another despatch, dated 29th September, 1874, in 
which, adverting to the breakfast harangue, they pointed out that 
" the present reply amounts to a simple refusal to discuss whether 
the claims are just or not, with an endeavour forcibly to suppress 
them, while their validity remained unquestioned.” They also 
pointed out that the decision of the Secretary of State which was 
invoked on that occasion, and asserted to be “ final,” must have 
been arrived at " vrithont the Secretary of State having before him 
the principal document in which the claims are described;” and 
that his decision had been, in fact, framed upon a former letter, 
which was of quite a different character altogether. This despatch 
of 29th September was returned to the Minister by the Resident, in 
a letter dated 2nd October, 1874, in which he stated that "the 
Viceroy’s distinct instructions precluded him from submitting it to 
the Government of India.” ITie Minister, in the most courteous 
language, replied on the 5th October, 1874, that it was simply 
impossible for him and his colleague, “ consistently with our solemn 
duty to the State, to accept as final a decision which does not even 
purport to deal with the merits of the claims set forth,” and "prior 
to his Lordship the Secretary of State having had before him the 
chief document in which the claims are described.” Sir Salar Jung 
for th^; seasons returned the originals to the Resident; requesting 
thatmight be forwarded to the Government of India, “for 
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submission, along uritb our letter of the 6th of July last, to the 
Bight Honourabb the Secretary "of State, to be laid b^ore Bier 
most gracious Majesty in Council.” 

The next day, the 6th October, 1874, the Eesident again returned 
all the documents to the Co-Regents, declaring that *' determined 
perseverance in a course of this kind would not for one moment be 
tolerated in private or social intercourse,” that it could have “ no 
good result in the conduct of public affairs,” and that it “ might 
have the direct effect of lessening the cordiality of those relations 
which the Government of India anxiously desires to preserve, both 
with the Ameer-i-Kabeer and yourself, during the minority of the 
present youthful Nizam.” 

Assuredly this rude game of battledore and shuttlecock was 
highly objectionable, but it was the Resident’s own invention. After 
the second return, the Regents took no part in it. They had acted 
hitherto according to constitutional rule and precedent, and it was 
only under actual compulsion that they now took the unparalleled 
step, on the I7th of October, 1874, of directly addressing the 
Secretary of State for India. Lord’Salisbury did not join in the 
rough horse-play of throwing despatches back in the face of a 
Prince or Minister, which Mr. Saunders “ considered as bearing all 
the force necessary.” The Secretary of State accepted the appeal, 
bat was no doubt puzzled how to dispose" of it, without openly censur¬ 
ing the Resident and the other authorities in India for producing this 
extraordinary dead-lock by a course of abortive insult and intimida¬ 
tion. He held over the appeal, and again urged the Government of 
India to supply the full information and counsel for which ho had 
asked on 17th June. That information was at length furnished in 
the shape of a conglomeration of relevant and irrelevant matter, 
extending to such a length, as to put it out of the power of any 
Secretary of State even to peruse it himself. And this again was 
covered by a despatch dated 1st January, 1875, extending to 79 
paragraphs, in which were condensed more numerous and more 
audacious mis-statements than ofBcial persons would commonly 
venture to put their signatures to. Thus the anxious wish of Lord 
Salisbury personally and promptly to dispose of the matter was 
defeated, and it almost necessarily was forced back to the pigeon¬ 
holes of the permanent officials, where, no doubt, the Calcutta 
authorities deemed it much safer than in Lord Salisbury’s hands. 
A very characteristic instance of the policy of elision of an ugly 
jfect or argument was here shown. Lwrd Salisbury had, when calling 
for the information thus tardily furnished, specially demanded a 
report on the Regents’ important argument based on the “ formal 
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aimoaneemeat of the Eesid’eat that the assignment of Berar was 
to be " merely for a time, to mamtain the Contingent as long as 
the Nizam might require it.” This argument is the only one which 
the Oalcntta Government omitted all reply to in the correspondence 
famished, excusing themselves (letter of ,1st January, 1875, para. 
68) for the omission by saying that they have already shown the 
argument to be “ without foundation ” in a certain " secret ” letter 
dated 2nd October*, which, when in its turn examined, is seen to 
demonstrate nothing of the kind. 

In the meantime the memorable tour of the Prince of Wales 
through India was being arranged. Hyderabad, the capital of the 
largest and most important of the allied States, and even in popula¬ 
tion the fourth city of the Indian Empire, would naturally have 
been one of his Royal Highness’s halting-places. On the strength 
of an apprehension regarding the personal safety of the Prince 
within the Nizam’s dominions—so very ill-founded that one 2annot 
help, under the circumstances, attributing it to a desire to slight the 
Regents, and to discredit them at their own Court—Hyderabad was 
excluded from the Royal programme. Moreover, between July and 
October, 1875, the Resident (Mr. Saunders) had involved himself, 
with the demi-official countenance and support of the Calcutta 
Foreign Office, in a correspondence with Sir Salar Jung, hav¬ 
ing for its object to force "the young Nizam, then about eleven 
years old and of a very delicate and nervous terapei*ament, to take, 
contrary to the best medical advice, a railway journey of five 
hundred miles, and to undergo all the fatigue and unwonted excite¬ 
ment of receiving the Prince of Wales at Bombay. The correspond¬ 
ence, which was curiously weak in style, and even worse in taste on 
the side of the Resident,* down to the point of his giving way at 
last before the opinion of the Residency surgeon. Dr. Wyndowe, is 
understood to have been made the subject of illustrious considera¬ 
tion, and to have raised feelings of mingled sympathy and indignation 
at the petty annoyance to which Sir Salar Jung had been sub¬ 
jected. Very much, it is believed, to the consternation both of the 
Hyderabad Residency and of certain Calcutta officials, though it 
was of coarse impossible to remonstrate, a gracious invitation to 
visit England was given to the Nizam’s Minister. All that could be 
done was to exhort and entreat Lord Salisbury, who had the Regents’ 
direct appeal still unanswered before him, not to allow Sir Salar Jung 

* This correspondence was the subject of a verj* amusing article in the PaU 
Mall Gazette shortly after its occurrence, which is credited with having caused 
Lord Balisbuiy to order the removal of Mr. Saunders from the Residency of 
Hyderabad. 
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ti» enter on any political discussion during his stay in London. The 
llkwab was consequently requested to place himself under that re¬ 
striction ; but before his departure from England the regular 
channel, so improperly closed at the Besidency, was reopened for him 
by the Secretary of State giving him leave to submit a complete 
statement of the case for the restitution of Bemr on his return to 
Hyderabad. To save appearance^ in favour of the Government of 
India, bygones were to be bygones, and in the new statement no 
allusion was to be made to previous correspondence. 

This new statement was presented in December, 1876. The 
Eesident, not having, wo must assume, been formally apprised 
of the permission that had been given to Sir Salar Jung at 
home, professed ignorance of it as long as possible, and began by 
refusing to receive the memorial. Both the Eesident and the 
Minister were then on the point of starting for Delhi, in company 
with uie young Nizam, who, as facile princcps among the Native 
rulers of India, was about to assist at the Imperial Assemblage 
which took place in the first week of January, 1877. On their way 
to Delhi, they were met by a deliberate intimation from the Calcutta 
Foreign Secretary that they would not bo received in the Assemblage 
unless the Begents would sign a declaration abandoning the Treaty 
status of then* master as a Sovereign Prince. This scheme was 
abortive; the Nizam and Sir Salar Jung being after all perforce 
admitted, without the required concession. The Viceroy, Lord 
Lytton, when a personal application was made to him, as to the sub¬ 
mission of tils' new Bcrar memorial, acknowledged the instructions 
that had been given by the Secretary of State ; and the new appeal 
for the Berai*s,when*gain tendered, was accepted, but with a miserable 
manifestation of ill-will against the Begents for submitting it. 

The Government, of India forwarded the new appeal, after the 
lapse of about four months, to the Secretary of State, with the copy 
of a reply to it, which they said they were prepared to send at once 
to the Hyderabad Begency. It has not, however, been sent up to 
the present day. One cannot help concluding, with such experience 
as we have acquired of the ways of the Calcutta Foreign OflBce, that 
this draft reply was never sent, because it would have been too quickly 
and effectually answered; whilo a suggestion of its being sent very 
soon was furnished for home consumption, in order once more to 
impress the Secretary of State with a belief that unless he perversely 
plnnged into disaccord with the Viceroy in Council, the malcontent 
Begents would be easOy reduced to silence. The Government of 
Hidia, moreover, regardless of the unfairness of alluding to 
asgoments contained in their previous correspondence, which 
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'tfegenta were expressly debarred from refufeing, excused them¬ 
selves from traversing the Begent's claims by a statement that 
“the previous correspondence which has passed dispenses with 
the necessity ” of doing so. But the great object, as usual, was to 
gain time; and, from the official point of view, this plan was very 
successful. In the time that was thus gained—^in the twelve months 
during which this last appeal* was left unnoticed—Sir Salar 
Jung’s honourable colleague, the Ameer-i-Kabeer, died, and the 
question of a successor to the post of Co-Regent became exclu¬ 
sively dominant. 

On the choice that might bo made of a colleague for the Nawab 
Sir Salar Jung depended the cause of internal peace and progress 
within the Nizam's territories. In twenty-three laborious years, this 
able and enlightened Minister had raised the Hyderabad State from 
financial ruin and moral anarchy into an unexampled condition of pros¬ 
perity and good order. Administrative, and especially judicial, reform, 
involving the suppression' of privileges and the restraint of arbitrary 
power, did not at any time commend itself to the great body of nobles, 
military vassals, and other men of weight at the Nizam's capital and 
in the provinces. Without direct assistance, which might have 
aggravated suspicion and mistrust, but with constant moral support 
from the Imperial Government, up to the time when his application 
was made for Berar, Sir Salar Jung had been able to retain the 
confidence of two successive sovereigns, and to overcome gradually 
all opposing factions. But by the time that Sir Richard Meade 
succeeded Mr. Saunders as Resident at Hyderabad, the gi’eat 
“political'' problem of the day was not how to help Sir Salar Jung 
in the work of administrative reform, but how t,o check him in his 
demand for an answer to the Nizam's unanswerable claims. The 
Berar agitation must be stopped, even if good government in the 
Nizam's dominions were to be stopped with it. The Nawab Wikar- 
ool-Oomra, notoriously incompetent and i-eactionary, without either 
character or influence, without one qualification that could possibly 
recommend him to the Resident’s notice except his inveterate hos¬ 
tility to Sir Salar Jung, was violently forced upon the Minister as 
Co-Regent of the State, on the express condition that in return 
he would secure that the Berar question was put upon the shelf. 
And this is the way that it was done. 

The Ameer-i-Kabeer Shnms-ool-Oomra died on the 14th of 
April, 1877. He had been called to the place of Co-Regent in 1869, 
'On the acbesaion of the infant Nizam, by the unanimous choice of 
the Mihiejlier and the principal nobles, which the British Govern- 
me^‘^i|ip]KrVed, without advancing any claim to regulate the judg- 
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ment of the Durbar in this or any other appointment. It was admitted 
by tho Viceroy in Council, that the independence in all its internal 
affairs secured to the State of Hyderabad by treaty had suffered no 
diminution in consequence of the Prince being a minor. This was 
officially noti^d in the following passage of a despatch from the 
Government of India, Ho. 394 a, dated tho 22nd of March, 1869: “ It; 
is not the wish of his Excellency that the representative of the British 
Government should, for the future, possess more direct control over 
the internal affairs of the State than has lately beentexercised.” 
But though tho Government of India could not claim any direct 
control over appointments to any office, even the highest, in the 
Hyderabad State, it might well have claimed an indirect or negative 
control, to the extent of disapproving, or even of forbidding, any 
appointment that was injurious to its dignity as the protecting 
Power. If, for example, the Minister or the Durbar had proposed 
to appoint as Co-Kegent a nobleman who, “ having been pronounced 
guilty,” after a careful inquiry by the British Resident,of “lending 
himself to an intrigue, tho object of which was to pr 09 ure for him¬ 
self tho office of Minister, had been prohibited from appearing on 
any public occasion, the Nizam’s own Durbar not excited, when 
the British representative was present,” the British Government 
would naturally have objected to such an appointment as an 
unfriendly and offensive act. The Adminisfration Report of the 
Resident, Mr. 0. B. Saunders, for 1869-70, tells us that there was 
such a nobleman at Hyderabad, and that the verdict of “ guilty,” 
and a “ sentence of complete political extinction,” had been pro¬ 
nounced against him, after a careful inquiry at the Residency, by 
the Government of Lord Canning. This nobleman was Wikar-ool- 
Oomra, half-brother of the Ameer-i-Kabeer. But in 1877 there 
was another Resident, Sir Richard Meade j there was another 
Government, that of Lord Lytton. A great deal had happened 
since 1869, including the development of the Berar appeal into the 
unanswerable stage. 

In 1869 the Government of India did not claim to dictate or 
direct the chofce of a Co-Regent. In 1877 the Government insisted 
on nominating a Co-Regent, without consulting or considering the 
nobles and notables of the Hyderabad Durbar, and in absolute 
defiance of the Regent-Minister, their leader and representative. 

In 1869 the Nawab Wikar-ool-Oomra, though readmitted) as an 
act of grace, to his place in the Durbar on ceremonial occasions, was 
not allowed to be “ officially connected with the Government,” and 
was considered so utterly ineligible for office that the son of his half- 
brother, theNawabBusheer-ood-Dpwlali, was, with thefull knowledge 
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and consent, if not, indeed, at tlie express request of the G-orecn- 
ment of India, placed under a course of administrative training, wife 
a view to his succeeding his elder uncle, the Ameer-i-Kabeer, should 
any casualty remove or incapacitate him.* During the absence of 
Sir Salar Jung in England, Busheer-ood-Dowlah had acted for 
him as Co-Regent and Minister, and had received the tha n ks of 
the Government of India for the propriety and ability with which 
he had fulfilled his dntiesr He was universally regarded as the 
destined sijccessor to his uncle, the Ameer-i-Kabeer, until 1877, when 
the Co-Regent’s decease, just as the Berar perplexity had risen to its 
height, suggested the noble policy of hampering the Minister by 
compelling him to take a colleague with whom ho could not work. 

In 1869, and down to 1877, the Kawab Wikar-ool-Oomra was 
utterly ineligible. In 1877 he suddenly became eligible; and not 
only so, but the most eligible and the only eligible person. No one 
nominated him, no one chose him, no one recommended him but Sir 
Richard Meade, the Resident, and yet ho was the only eligible per¬ 
son. It was quite forgotten, or quite thrown into the shade, that he 
had been found ‘‘ guilty of lending himself to an intrigue ” of a 
peouliarly^^disgraceful nature, that he had been “ sentenced ” by the 
British Government to “ complete political extinction,” and that he 
had never purged himself or been absolved from the crime, although 
the sentence was, after eight years’ enforcement, partially remitted. 
Sir Richard Meade did not even think it necessary to whitewash this 
bankrupt in character, before forcing him as a partner on a statesman 
of illustrious antecedents and stainless reputation. 

Immediately after the decease of the Ameer-i-Kabeer, the 
Nawab, Sir Salar Jung, informed the Resident that, notwith¬ 
standing the honourable and conciliatory disposition of his late 
colleague, there had some practical inconveniences in the 

semblance of a dual executive, which, under less favourable cir¬ 
cumstances, might become very serious. It was his opinion, 
therefore, taking also into consideration the yovith of the four 
noblemen occupying places in the Ministry, and certain ob¬ 
jections applying to each of them, that it wouM be more for 
the public good in every way if he were able to consult them 
aU on an equal footing as councillors, than if be were obliged to 
single out one of them to be Co-Regent. The Nawab Wilmr-mih- 
Oomra was considered, as a matter of course, to be quite ineligible. 
Bat by about the middle of May, 1877, it became evident >Giat 
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lie -was to be set up by the Resident as being alone eligible. 

Salar Jung doubtless never dreaming that the Resident would 
seriously push the candidature of such a nominee, abstained as long 
as possible from going fully into the question of his character and 
conduct. He chiefly dwelt at first on Wikar-ool-Oomra’s utter 
incompetence, and on the incompatibility of the views and practices 
he had constantly promoted with those of the existing administra¬ 
tion. He reminded the Resident of the fact, easily verified by 
inquiry in the right quarters, that so notoi’ious was Wikar-ool- 
Oomra's evil disposition, that he had no respectable adherents, and 
that even in the Palace household, where his relationship gave Tiim 
such advantages, he had no influence whatever. 

As the Resident's object became more clearly defined, and his 
determination to effect it more evident. Sir Salar Jung recalled 
to his recollection the strong opinion as to Wikar-ool-Oomra’s 
unfitness always expressed by the late Ameer-i-Kabeer, his elder 
half-brother, even to the last act of making a will bequeathing, so 
far as he could dispose of matters requiring sovereign decision, his 
title and estates to the nephews whom ho had adopted as his 
sons, and nominating one of them—Bu8heer-ood-Dowla„ grandson 
of one Nizam and brother-ia«law of the reigning Prince—to succeed 
him as Co-Regent. This nomination was made in accordance with 
the despatch of the Government of India, No. 394, dated 22nd 
March, 1869, all the injunctions of which were in fact neglected or 
violated by Lord Lyttpn's Government in 1877. If we add to the 
tried and approved qualifications of Busheer-ood-Dowla, the posses¬ 
sion of an unsullied character, his known loyalty to both Govern¬ 
ments, and the certainty of his harmonious co-operation with the 
surviving member of the Regency, it will seem very strange that he 
should have been summarily set aside—^by % British authorities of 
aU people, in favour of his half-uncle, who was remarkable only for 
every opposite quality, and for every possible disqualification. It 
will not, however, seem so strange on the supposition, of which we 
shall soon make a certainty, that harmonious co-operation was exactly 
what the Resid'ent did not desire, that what he wanted was not a col¬ 
league for the Minister, but a clog. 

Sir Richard Meade, when recommending Wikar-ool-Oomra 
for the position of Co-Regent, was fully acquainted with that 
nobleman's previous history, with the proscription from which he 
had been but partially relieved in 1869, and with very recent 
instances of his incurable hostility to the cause of good order and 
to first principles of regular government. The more serious 
and unequivocal instances of Wikar-ool-Oomra'd misconduct were on 
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record in onr own archives; the plot for the personation of the 
Resident's wife by the woman Murray in 1861, with all its incidents 
of bribery and deception, had been judicially investigated at. the 
Eesidency. It was on being “ found guilty ” of this corrupt and 
nefarious intrigue, that the sentence of ‘'complete political extinction” 
had been pronounced against Wikar-ool-Oomra. Moreover, the re¬ 
cords of Sir Eichard Meade's own oflSce accused Wikar-ool-Oomra 
of having been closely connected with Monlwee Ala-ood-deen, who 
organized the attack on the Eesidency in 1857, which, had it been 
successful, would have spread the flames of the Mutiny over all 
Southern India; of having, in 1858, harboured and comforted 
mutineers and rebels against the British Government, and of having 
on several other occasions been suspiciously allied with disaffected 
persons and even with dangerous criminals. For example, the 
Eesident was reminded that, even as late as the previous year, 
1876, when a body of 1,000 Pathans were expelled from the 
city of Hyderabad because some of them were implicated in the 
assassination of the young Nizam's religious teacher, Wikar-ool- 
Oomra sent for two of the reputed ringleaders, took them under 
his own protection, in his own household, and actually had one of 
them privately presented to ^he Nizam, without the knowledge 
and expressly in contempt of the Minister. When at length it was 
reported that others of the same fanatical band were about to be 
brought into the Palace, under Wikar-ool-Oomra’s patronage, to 
present their homage to the young Nizam, Sir Salar Jung, was 
obliged to interfere, and to warn all concerned in these proceedings 
that Wikar-ool-Oomra, in spite of his rank and position, had no 
public functions or authority in the State. 

In case the Viceroy in Council should express a decided opinion 
that the Minister ou^t not to remain sole head of the Executive 
Government, Sir Salar Jung had declared that he was willing 
to associate Busheer-ood-Dowla with himself in the Eegency, or to 
establish a Council of State. But the Viceroy in Council expressed 
no decided opinion at all, and made no direct communication on the 
subject of the Eegency from the death of the Ameer-i-Kabeer in 
April until the 28th of August, 1877, when the Eesident suddenly 
wrote to inform the Minister that he had received the “final” 
orders of the Government as to the new scheme of administration, 
and that Wikar-ool-Oomra, .now to be entitled Ameer-i-Khbeer 
in succession to his half-brother, must be appointed Oo-Eegent. 
Of course Sir Salar Jung declined to take any part in such Hi. 
appointment, or to accept any responsibility for it whateyjsr ; where.* 
npon ^^e ‘Besident angrily threatened that he tronld, in i^e name of 
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theBritisli Government, summon tlie nobles of tbe Hyderabad State 
to assemble, and would announce to them that the Ameer-i-Kabeer 
was appointed to bo Co-Regent. Such a blow at the internal 
independence of the Hyderabad State, was clearly contrary to the 
stipulations of existing Treaties. 

At this very critical conjuncture (about the 22nd of September, 
1877), Sir Richard Meade took a trip by railway, to a junction- 
station about 120 miles from Hyderabad, to pay a flying visit to Lord 
Lytton, who was on his way'to Mysore. On the Resident’s return, 
a message was conveyed to Sir Salar Jung, wo may bo sure by an 
indirect channel, to tho effect that, full powers having now been 
obtained from tho Viceroy, if he again refused to acquiesce 
in the '' final orders,” Ins arrest and deportation to Madras by a 
special train, on the Nizam’s own State railway, would follow. 
When one of these master-strokes of political ” cajolery or coercion 
is undertaken, tho communication is always verbal if possible, or if 
anything must bo written, a private and familiar note from an inferior 
hand is chosen, and the official form avoided.* Wo are not, ihorefore, 
in a position to give absolute proof of tho authenticity or authority 
of this disgraceful threat, the reality of which was widely talked of 
in Hyderabad ; but although wo do not believe the actual perpetra¬ 
tion of tho outrage to have been intended. Sir Salair Jung himself 
undoubtedly believed it. Having already been told that a mag of 
the character and antecedents of Wikar-ool-Oomra would be in¬ 
stalled, in defiance of the Durbar, without pretext or warrant, hp 
no doubt assumed that the Resident had full permission to proceed 
to any extremities, and may well have argued that his duty 
now lay in submission; for if he resisted until he was made 
a prisoner, tho administrative independence of the State would 
be utterly destroyed, "and the reign of unrestrained reaction 
and corruption instituted. The calculation on which the menace 
was hazarded proved to be correct. The Minister gave in. He 
intimated that, as the Resident had taken upon himself to inform the 
Ameer-i-Kabeer that he was to be Co-Regent, he would endeavour 
to act with him, but he disclaimed all responsibility for the appoint¬ 
ment, or for the conduct of the Residency nominee after his elevation 
to power.’ The Amcer-i-Kabeer was installed at a Durbar in the 
Palace on the 29th of September, 1877, in the presence of the 
Resident and of the youthful Nizam. 

. * See Captain Davidson’s Note threatening military ooenpation, ante p. 445, 
and compare the letter which Captain Grey was made to write for Lord Lytton in 
the hope of deluding the Ameer Sher Ali to come to Delhi .—“ Further Afghan 
Papers" (c. 2,101 of 1878), p. 0. 
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Only a short time elapsed before the ‘true and only object of 
this retrogressive and violent intervention was triumphantly dis¬ 
played. A paper was prepared at the Residency pledging both the 
Regents neither to agitate the question of the Berars and the 
Contingent, nor to solicit more specific replies to the claims yet 
unanswered, until the young Nizam should have attained his ma¬ 
jority, This paper—we may be sure, already signed by the 
Ameer-i-Kabeer—was presented for aooeptanco to Sir Salar Jung. 
He seems to have signed it, if not without reluctance, at least 
without hesitation. Ho could not act alone in a Regency 
of two, or rather as a minority in a Council of three. He was 
now chained to a colleague who was the Resident's creature; but 
he still possessed one element of strength in the person of his Eng¬ 
lish piivato Secretary. This gentleman, the son of Colonel Oliphant, 
formerly Chairman of the Court of Directors, was alike by his own 
character and the traditions of his family above the faintest sus¬ 
picion of intrigue or disloyalty against our Government; but he 
had rendered himself obnoxious to the Resident by certain acts of 
honest duty to his own employer. He had helped the Minister 
to prepare his Berar appeals. He had successfully resisted an 
attempt made at the Delhi Imperial Assemblage, to extort ad- 
inissions fi-om- the Regents of a nature at variance with the 
solcnmly recorded treaty rights of the Hyderabad State. He Had 
rendered clerical aid in conducting the MinisttT's • case against 
the appointment of Wikai’-ool-Oomra ; and, lastly, he had ventured 
to send copies of some letters on these topics to several high-placed 
friends in this country. 8o determined was the Resident to cut off 
Bir Salar Jung from the, possession of even literary assistance 
that—throwing not only treaty rights, but oven common decency to 
. the winds—he peremptorily ordered the Minister to dismiss his 
Secretary, and dismissed ho was. 

And now the Resident was fully prepared for the arrival from 
the India Office, of the reply to the complete statement of the 
Berar case which, under the sanction of Lord Salisbury, had been 
submitted to’ the Viceroy after the Delhi Imperial Assemblage. 
The Secretary of State kept it by him for about eight months, 
but being urged to pass a draft disposing of it before he moved 
■from the India Office to the Foreign Department, and not to leave 
it to his successor, a despatch dated the 28th of March, 1878, 
prepared by the permanent officials, was addressed to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. . In this despatch the specific request that the 
Oontingent should be abolished, which formed the wfiole subject 
inat^r bf the prayer in the Nizam's memorial, was not even alluded 
to. Tho omission was glaring, and would have called forth' a 
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rejoinder under any ordinary circumstances, as a matter of coarse. 
The only practical suggestion in this letter, harmonized with the 
terms already imposed by the Resident, viz., that the consideration 
of all the claims of the Hyderabad State should be postponed until 
ihe Nizam came of age. As the Minister was now effectually 
fettered by means of the appointment of the Ameef-i-Kabeer and 
the dismissal of Mr. Oliphant, the commuui(;ation of this do.spatch 
to him in May was almost a superfluous ^orm. 

On what principle of public law, or on what moral grounds, the 
Regency of Hyderabad could be asked to suspend, during the 
Nizam’s minority, the appeal for tlio Berars, or liow the Goverii- 
raent of India could be justified in refusing, during the samis 
interval, to answer or to hear tliat appeal, luis never been explained, 
and still demands ((xplanation. It could hardly be right for the 
Minister to be negligent because tho Nizam was a child. It could 
hardly bo right for the Government of India to be unmindful or • 
intolerant of a claim to justice, becaus(3 the claimant was very 
young. At all events, to attain th(' ends in view by dragging 
from his well-merited obscurity to the . liighcst post of political 
power in the State a man possessed of every disqualification savet 
tho single one that he was willing to do our ]>iddirig in shelving 
for a time an irnanswcrabie claim for justice, is to admit that wo 
are prepared to sacrifice our most loyal friends, and the interests and 
safety of a whole people, by the help and for the profit of tho dis¬ 
loyal, the moment that some ignoble and temporary advantage can 
be gained by doing sc. 

PART HJ. 

THE BRITISH RESIDRXT. 

It might reasonably have been hoped that the circumstances ’ 
attending the appointment of this Wikar-ool-Oomra to the office of 
Co-Regent of the State, would have made the British authorities 
-exceedingly cautious and watchful as to his discharge of its powers. 
He had been taken by them out of obscurity for a distinctly 
immoral—but special—purpose, and placed in a position which, Sii- 
Salar d ung had warned them, “ he would at once attempt to abuse 
to his own advantage.” Knowing what would follow. Sir Salar 
Jung distinctly and formally warned tho Resident that he (Sir 
Salar Jong) "must not he held responsible for the Ameer’s 
acta.”’ Had it been even justifiable for the Resident to bring 
ferwai*d as candidate for tho Co-Regency, a man whose hostility to 
Sir Salar Jung was notoriously his sole recommendation in the 
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eyes of our officials, common prudence sugges'ted the propriety of 
looking well after him when ho was once installed. He was 
appointed only to silence the remonstrances of Sir Salar Jung on 
the subject of his sovereign's alienated districts. To suppress these 
remonstrances, the British Resident had condescended to hectejr, 
and prevaricate, and deceive the old and tided Minister, pur faith¬ 
ful friend, with threats of dopo.sing and even imprisoning him 
—threats which even tho*Qovcrnment of Lord Lytton would not 
have (hired to carry into effect, as to have done so would have at 
once produced that exposure of their policy which they dread, and 
which 'we liave resolveil to make. The appointment having 
iiccomplislicd its specific pur])Osc, common prudence suggested, we 
say, that the Co-Regent should havo been suffered to do no 
more. To permit him to follow his own bent, and disclose those bad 
features of his character with which the Resident well knew he 
was credited, seemed pui’poseless and insane. There was every 
inducement, one woidd have thought, to show that, as Co-Regent, 
lie would bo made by the Resident to do the ordinary work of 
his place, with tho ininijnum of public scandal. Tho Resident's 
own honour, as well as tho character of tho Supreme Government, 
required that the man should be carefully prevented from abusing 
his newly acquired power for his own aggrandizement. The 
Resident had given solemn and reiterated assurances both to Sir 
Salar Jung and to tho Ameer’s nephews (tho heirs of his deceased 
half-brothers) that if they would waive their superior claim to 
succeed to tho title of *•' Shums-ool-Oomra,” and to the office of Co- 
Regent, in the Amcor's favour, he would lay no claim, on tho ground 
of title or office, to any part of tho property or estates in their 
pos.session as his half-brothers' heirs. It was the younger of these 
nephews, tho nobleman who had acted as Co-Regent during Sir Salar 
Jung's tour to Europe, and was Minister of Justice, who ought to 
have been selected by us (if any) ; but then ho would have been of 
no use for the special purpose that the Resident had in hand. 

It is necessary to explain hero that Wikar-ool-Oomra is the 
last survivor of three brothers. They were, all three, sons of the 
same father, who was the premier noble of the Hyderabad State, 
and whoso first wife was a daughter of his Highness the Nizam, and 
of her wore bprn, in regular marriage, the two elder brothers of the 
present Ameer. The Ameer himself is the son of a woman of inferior 
rank altogether, and was consequently half-brother only to the two 
elder deceased sons. The eldest of the three was Co-Regent, and 
coUeagne of Sir Salar Jung, who died in 1877. He left no issue, 
but had adopted the sons of his younger brother,'who had pre- 
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deceased him. The family now consisted of the present Ameer, and 
the two sons left by his second half-brother. These two young men 
are of superior rank altogether to their half-uncle, the Ameer, and 
inherited the vast estates and possessions of his two elder brothers 
both by descent and adoption. Their revenues amounted, it is 
believed, to about twenty lakhs annually. The Ameer, Wikar-ool- 
Oomra, p6ssessed simply his own estates, but these also were very 
large, yielding an income of about £100,000 a year. 

Very soon after the Ameer’s appointment, his power to sway Sir 
Richard Meade became evident, ConGdent of the Resident’s sup¬ 
port, and intoxicated with the power conferred upon him, he quickly 
determined to wrest from his. nephews the very property inherited by 
them from their father and uncle, which Sir Richard Meade had 
pledged himself should bo respected. The young men urged these 
pledges upon the Resident, and upon his assistant. Major Euan Smith. 
The Resident was bound, they pointed out, to make the Ameer respect 
his pledges, for he was a party to them in the way we have already 
described. They had withdrawn their own candidature, 'and their 
opposition to the Amcor’s appointment to the Co-Regency, on the faith 
of the Resident’s assurances that no attempt should bo made by the 
Ameer on their possessions. In defiance of all these pledges, the 
Ameer shortly after his appointment made a demand upon them, 
for which he did not oven allege a pretext, for the transfer to 
himself of estates yielding a revenue of £25,000 a year; and the 
Resident urged the nopliows to lot him have their property '‘for 
the sake of not creating strife.”* Wo make no comment upon the 
transaction. 

The success of his lirst operation opened the Ameer’s eyes to 
the full value of a British Resident whom he could thus use to dis¬ 
arm resistance against* his exactions. He now asserted that he was 
ft want of ready money, and straightway made a requisitionf of 
£50,000 upon the young men for the “ support of his dignity.” 
The Residency screw was again applied J on his behalf, and the 
money paid, in the vain hope that exaction would be carried no 
further without being dually stopped by a British officer of the 
high rank of the Hyderabad Resident, holding the blue ribbon of 
the Indian political service. 

, But the robbery of the £50,000 was hardly effected than another 
demand followed. The claim now made upon his nephews’ inherit- 

* See their Memorial, para. 13. 

t See Memorial, para. 12 (h). 

I See Memorial, para. 12 (b). 
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aittoe was for tho magnificent suburban house and grounds, with hang¬ 
ing gardens, artificial lakes, and labyrinths, called the Jehan-nooma- 
the most attractive place of Hyderabad. Incredible as it must seem, 
the Resident supported the monstrous exaction, and once more had 
the hapless nephews to submit. Two conditions, however, were now 
distinctly stipulated, viz.: First, that the Jehan-nooma should be 
possessed by the Ameer only as an appanage to the title of “ Shums- 
ool-Oomra; and secondly, that this so-called “voluntary assignment,” 
but actualrobbery, should be the last of the AmeeFs claims upon them, 
and that he should make no attempt upon “ the other estates in the 
possession of his nephews.” Major Euan Smith, the Assistant Resi¬ 
dent, was “ virtually the arbitrator ” in this precious “settlement,”*' 
under the control and responsibility, of course, of the Resident. The 
Ameer's representative in these delicate negotiations with the Resi¬ 
dency, was the son of a Parsee shopkeeper, one Shapoorjee, who 
had suddenly sprung into great favour at the Residency,t and the 
pourparlers on these matters occupied the first six months of the 
Ameer’s reign as Co-Rogent, fi-om September, 1877, to the end of 
March, 1878. The Resident may at last have hoped that his 
protege, the Ameer, would be satiated with the success attending 
the despoiling of his nephews, and that Major Euan Smith's 
arrangement with him that ther6 were to be no, more exactions 
upon them, ratified on the 9th Api’il, 1878, would be respected. 
Sir Richai’d Meade may be credited with sincerity when he piously 
exclaimed, “ Alhamd-ool-IUali! ” (God be praised) upon being in¬ 
formed to this effect by the Ameer himself.^ 

But Wikar-ool-Oomra divined that his power to use the British 
Resident was by no means exhausted. His appetite “ grew by what 
it fed on.”§ The Resident was to be a party to complicity in 
outrage on a grander scale. Two of the principal estates remaining 
to the nephews, yielding a rental of £40,000 a year, were in charg^ 
of one Mahomed Shookoof, their servant. In January, 1879, the 
Ameer seduced this man from his allegiance, and concerted measures 
with him for the transfer of the entire territory to his own posses¬ 
sion. The districts, almost as lai’ge as provinces, could be seized 
only by military force, and the very magnitude of the robbery 
inspired his nephews w;ith a belief that the Resident would interpose 
to veto the spoliations, now that they were approaching to civil war. 


• See Memorial, para. l.‘l. 
t See Memorial, para. 13. 
I See Memorial, para. 13. 
$ See Memorial, para. 16. 
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Wben, therefore, a proclamation nras issued in the’ districts, in the 
nsHne of the Ameer, that the property was his, and he began to send 
out large bodies of mercenary troops and “ largo quantities of arms 
and ammunition," * the nephews did no more than cdraraunicate 
the'startling news to the Minister, Sir Salar Jung, and then to 
the Resident by letter, dated 11th June, 1879, which stated that 
" the matter is placed officially before the Resident, so as to prevent 
blopdshed." The reply of the infatuated officer, dated 13th June, 
consisted of a direct refusal to receive their representation on 
the subject, thereby simply giving a carte hlanc^e to the Ameer to 
do what he pleased. The nephews at last ordered a body of troops 
to advance to tho imperilled districts. Sir Salar Jung, unable to 
contend against the coalition between his hostile colleague the 
Ameer, and the Resident, was powerless to prevent the wrong, 
but afraid of a civil war, which would have been set down at once 
to the discredit of the State, instead of the Resident, he, sorely 
against the grain, but wisely, counselled tho nephews to halt their 
troops. The Ameer advanced and seized everything. ' No word 
of remonstrance was uttered by the Resident, who was saved having 
to answer for a disaster that might have kindled a wide-spread 
flame, by the rare moderation of the aggrieved party, whom he was 
permitting the Ameer to despoil. 

The inhabitants of the districts thus overrun by Arab and 
Rohilla mercenaries, knowing well that it was only with the Resi¬ 
dent's support that thfe Ameer could have dared for one moment 
to enter on such proceedings, addressed an urgent petition tof the- 
Resident, representing the state to which they were reduced by the 
incursion. The Ameer's troops were “pulling down their houses 
for firewood, foraging their hqrses on their harvests, loop-holing 
^eir principal buildings, ravishing their women shamefully, and 
^thout distinguishing between respectable women and those who 
are not such;" and adding, “At present one or two women are 
in a dying state from the harsh .usage committed on their persons by 
the Eohillas." 

To this memorial. Sir Richard Meade replied by an endorsement,, 
but-not until five days after its receipt, as follows : “ Petitioners are 
informed that they can make their own ‘representations to his 
Higkaeas'B Government, or the several Nawabs named by them. 
Tte Resident, cannot interfere, as he has no knowledge of the facts." 

Tbis was again a carte blanche to the Ameer; for, as Sir Richard 

* See Memorial, para. 20. 

f Memorial, para. 2$. 
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well ki.iTrt', he had himself made the Ameer “ his Highness's Gorem- 
ment.” Petition after petition was sent in to Sir Salar Jung, 
entreating that the Resident might be called on by his Highness's 
Government to interfere; but as the Ameer and the Resident vere 
practically “ his Highness's Government," Sir Salar Jung could not 
move, and “ his Highness's Government" declined to put one of 
its two members on trial before itself. 

The reply of the Resident to the cry of the villagers having 
been received, the way to further spoliation was easy. The next 
month, another bo^ of mercenaries was sent by the Ameer to seize 
other estates, yielding a revenue of about £12,000 per annum. 
Taught by experience, the nephews could now trust to the sword 
only, to defend their remaining possessions. They at once occupied 
the threatened districts in force. An attack was made by the 
Ameer's mercenaries on a powder magazine at the important town 
of Shumsabad, but was repulsed. The flame of actual civil war thus 
once again threatened the State, while the British Resident stood 
by, uttering no word of moderation or warning to the aggressor. 
Sir Salar Jung made strenuous efforts to effect a pacification, but 
was only able to do so by again entreating, and finally persuading, 
the wronged parties to submit. 

The young Princes at last abandoned the idea of armed resist¬ 
ance under pressure of the Minister's solicitations. Their spoliation 
was complete. The Ameer had possessed himself by open vio¬ 
lence, attended with the outrages we have described, of estates 
to which he had no shadow of title, yielding a revenue of about 
£100,000 a year. 'The young noblemen who had been thus despoiled, 
now put their case into the hands of an English barrister 
of the High Court of Bombay, and that gentleman, Mr. Tyr¬ 
rell Leith, proceeded to Hyderabad and sought an interview with 
Sir Richard Meade, to ascertain, if possible, upon what grounds be 
had connived at their spoliation. It would serve no useful purpose, 
and would only weary our readers, to narrate the mockery of 
judicial procedure which followed upon Mr. Leith’s appearance. 
Sir Richard Meade refused even to see him, but advised the Nizam's 
Government—that is, the Ameer—to institute at once a so-called 
inquiry, not into the lawfulness of the profeeedings by which he 
had plundered his nephews, but calling upon the nephews to 
disprove the genuineness of a scrap of paper which the Ameer at 
the last^ moment, and but three days before Mr. Leith’s arrival, 
piofessed to have found in the palace of the late Nizam, direct¬ 
ing that the two estates last seized should be transferred to him¬ 
self upon the death of his half-brother. Not one word had been 
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heard of this scrap of paper till now. The estates had been seized 
without pretext, by open violence, under the eyes of the Eesident, 
and with his palpable connivance; and but for Sir Salar Jung's 
counsels and influence, the outrage would have thrown the Nizam's 
country into anarchy, and undone the Minister’s labours of the 
last twenty years. Not one word of the Ameer’s proceedings 
did Sir Richard Meade report to the Government of India; and we 
need hardly say that neither Her Majesty’s Government in Downing 
Street, nor the Parliament and people of this country, would ever have 
heard of them, but for our full determination that they should be 
known. All that Sir Richard Meade could do by countenancing 
the Ameer in his proceedings he has done, to plunge the country 
into a state of civil war, when the world would have been asked, 
how it was possible for us to give biick the Berars to a rule sucli 
as tlio Nizam’s. At the last moment, we say, and but tliree days 
before Mr. Leith arrived at Hyderabad, the Ameer professed, to have 
discovered in a box that had been lying somewhere in the palace for 
twenty years, the scrap of paper on 'which he based* an rx poxt 
facto justification of his last act of lawless violence. It was literally 
a loose scrap of paper. No one could recognize the handwriting, 
and the paper bore no signature whatever. It was an anonymous 
mcinoranduni alleging that one Mama Peeroo, a servant of the 
palace (now dead), came on the 14th October, 1857, from within 
the women’s apartments, and told one Mahomed Kajah, a man servant 
of the palace (also now dead), who in turn told the unknown wj’iter 
of this precious memorandum that [presumably by the Nizam's 
orders] the two districts (which the Ameer had last' seized) should be 
his after the death of his half-brother! Wo feel that the statement is 
incredible, when we add that the British Resident at once accepted 
the memorandum as complete justification ex post facto of th'o Ameer’s 
robberies; challenged the despoiled Princes to disprove it; hurried 
forward in the most shamelessly indecent way, what he called a 
judicial inquiry into the facts, before a tribunal that he well knew did 
not dare to oppose either the Ameer or himself, and from which he 
directed the English barrister to be rigoronsly excluded; openly 
eoached the judge at all stages, writing to him that his inquiry 
“ may clear up the ca||e in a way favourable to the plaintiffs which 
is not now apparent,” and finally pronounced his complete satis¬ 
faction with the dictum of this tribunal, which was that, as the 
despoiled nephews could not disprove the authenticity of the scrap of 
paper which the Ameer brought forward in justification of his title ex 
post facto, the property should remain in the possession of the plun¬ 
derer ! We are abbreviating the stoiy to the utmost, for the reasons 
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■we have already giveH. No more scandalous perversion of justwe 
was ever associated with the administration of a civilized goyem- 
ment. The result is that in the State of Hyderabad, and in mexf 
part of India where the facts are known, the very idea of justice 
emanating from a British officer is scofied and jeered at, and we 
now expressly charge Sir Bichard Meade with inflicting this shame 
upon our nation. 

Conscious of the true character of the proceedings, the Eesident 
would seem to have succeeded in keeping all knowledge of them 
from the Calcutta Foreign Office. At all events that Office has shown 
no sign, although an appeal was addressed to it by the despoiled 
Princes more than a year ago. The appeal had to go through Sir 
Bichard Meade’s own liands, as Eesident, in the usual routine order 
by which justice is made impossible in India. The memorial, if ever 
sent forward at all by him, would be sure to be accompanied in the 
customary official way by representations that would prevent any 
review or reversal of his proceedings. And unless, as Anglo-Indian 
publicists, wo have the courage to lay the history of such transactions 
bare, they can never be heard of at all. The most melancholy part of the 
story to ourselves is the fact that Sir Salar Jung allowed himself to be 
betrayed into a seeming agreement with the Eesident and the Ameer 
in these proceedings. The tinith is, one would need to be oneself in 
the position of this great but unfortunate Minister to understand the 
dangers and embarrassments that environ him. Hemmed in on all 
hands, by the power of the British Eesident and the creatures of the 
Co-Eegeut, he has carried his policy of retirement and conciliation to 
most undue lengths. At all events, we can allow no regard for Sir 
Salar Jung, nor even the sense we have of what we owe to him as a 
nation, to make us hush up the proceeding's which have so deeply 
disgraoed the British name at Hyderabad of late years. Who can 
wonder that the ex-Eosident’s name is associated with rumours of t|fp 
most painful character in that city ? We shall not conceal, for we 
ought not to conceal, the fact that rumours have been prevalent 
at Hyderabad for the past three years which, unless explained, are 
fatal to the character both of the Eesident and of Major Euan Smith. 
Incidents, the full particulars of which are in our possession, which 
demand explanation, and which may be explllnable ae innocent on 
their merits, though hardly defensible in any case against the charge 
of unaccountable imprudence, .are necessarily invested by public 
suspicion with the most sinister aspects, especially when there' i« 
on tibe face of the transactions generally, so much that is difficsdt to 
account for. Sir Salar Jung wedcly consented to allow his own 
nephew to be appointed to conduct the mock inepiiry set up to justtfy 
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the Araeer^s i*obberies; bttt no one in Hyderabad suspects Sir Sakr 
Jung, or his nephew, of anything more than boudng to the sinister 
influences that have ruled the State since the Ameer was appointed, 
at the instigation of the Eesident, to the supreme power. For un- 
woi’thy purposes this Ameer has been set up as practically the ruler 
of Hyderabad, and the result is the reintrodnction of the lawlessness 
of past times. Unhappily, another result may prove to be the ruin 
of the young Nizam •, for melancholy stories have reached the Govern¬ 
ment of India itself, of the effect produced on the boy Prince by the 
influences with which he is surrounded. For it must be added that as 
if to consummate the injustice inflicted upon them, the two despoiled 
Princes, who, as the premier nobles of the land, are his naturr.l com¬ 
panions, have been fi-om the time their spoliation began, excluded 
—of course, again with the concurrence of the Resident—from the 
Nizam’s Court, and oven prohibited, as though they were criminals, 
from appearing on public occasions. The effect has been equiva¬ 
lent to their social disgrace in the eyes of all the nobles and 
people of Hyderabad, without pretext of any sort fbr the dis¬ 
honour. So keenly did the elder of the two Princes feel the bitter¬ 
ness of their position, that he died a few months ago heart¬ 
broken, and he was pei’mitted to die without even knowing whether 
his appeal against the Resident’s injustice had ever reached the 
Government of India or not. Incredible qs the statement is, it is the 
fact that this Wikar-ool-Oomra, this Ameer, the Resident’s creature, 
was allowed even to outrage the young nobleman’s remains, and to 
prevent by an armed force of 80 men their being interred beside 
his father’s grave. With Sir Richard Meade in London, we demand 
that these charges against him should be inquired into, for the 
honour of the nation, and the reform of our Indian administration. 

We have reached the end of this tale of shame ” as far as it 
has, as yet, gone. For our own selfish purposes, we have forced a 
second Chundoo Loll upon the Nizam’s administration. The Cal¬ 
cutta officials set up the former one simply to compel the Nizam to 
provide them with the monstrous “ preserve ” of patronage known 
.as the Hyderabad Contingent Force, with its five brigadiers and 
brigade staffs for cushioning their sons and nephews upon. And 
they have now set up4another to make their hold upon the Berars. 
with its highly-paid appointments, as secure as the Ameer’s tenure 
power can make it. They will never give the Provinces back but 
under imperative orders from Home. To retain, their hefld upon them 
they have plunged the Hyderabad State back into lawlessness, and 
outraged in the grossest manner the one native Indian statesman to 
whem, the Bnglidh nation owes what if can never repay. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

Mr. CuA.Mni;Ri.AiN’s explicit declaration in his Birmingham speech that the 
Government were determined to stand or fall by their Irish Land Bill, has had a 
marvellous effect in lulling the fury of the Opposition. It’has compelled the 
Tory chiefs to consider what their position would he, if they were suddenly called 
upon to govern Ireland just when they had practically pledged themselves against 
the necessity of remedial measiires. And the prospect is one that they have not 
tlie courage to face. We owe to this timidity a measure of progress for the Laud 
Bill in its passage through Committee, which no one had hoped for. Simul¬ 
taneously, too, with this, the Irish Irreconcilablcs appear to have discovered 
that tlieir constitnench^s are not prepared to acquiesce in thc^ delay or destruction 
of Mr. Gladstone’s BUI, and are now assisting to expedite its passage through 
the Lower House. We may, therefore, be allowed to liope that before the end of 
next month it will be in process of discussion in the Upper House. The writer 
of a letter to the Spealator, referring to its possible fate there, has quoted a very 
timely passage from a speech of Ijord Salisbury during the debates on the dis¬ 
establishment of the Irish Church, and this passage certainly evinces a degree of 
political good sense which, since his sudden conversion to Jingoism, has been 
conspicuous bj' its absence in ^ Lord Salisbury. Ijord Salisbury therein lays 
down the doctrine that when the will of the nation has been clearly pronounced 
in favour of any legislative change, the functions of tlu^ House of Lords cease. 
They may dislike the change, but the responsibility is removed from their 
shoulders, and trilnsferrod in, toto to the House of Commons. It remains to be 
seen if Lord Salisbury will consider tins rational doctrine applicable to the case 
of the Irish Laud BUI, and much more will depend upon the conduct he adopts 
towards the Bill than the fato of the BiU itself. For better or for worse. Lord 
Salisbary has become the head of the Conservative Party. It is a position of 
gi-eat influence at any time, and, should the Tories return to power, it will make 
him Prime Minister of the empire. The nation will watch with interest his 
attitude towards the Land Bill, as determining what his policy is likely to be 
should he ever become Prime Minister. There can be no question that Lord 
Salisbury as he was some fifteen years ago—protesting against the surrender of 
Conservative principles to ‘‘ iho ethics of a political .adventurer,” or advocating 
a scheme of concurrent endomnent in Ireland—ijrcsented a more honourable 
and dignified figure to the world than as the henchman and second fiddler to Lord 
Beacousfield. Lord Salisbury dragged through the streets of London. lUce an 
ancient captive, to enhance the triumph of tlie same “political adventurer,” was, 
assuredly, a very sony spectacle indeed. The opportunity is now given him of 
redeeming his lost reputation. He has it in liis power to show that the many 
discreditable performances of his .lingo period were, in truth, due to a temporary 
aberration of mind, and that be is now again restored to his worthier self. 

Apart from the Irish Land Bill, there is nothing of interest in home polities; 
bnt abroad storms ai-e gathering over Europe from more tlian one quarter. The 
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new Emperor of llussia, aftei^racillatiiig for awhile to and fro, appears finally 
to have made his determination against all reform in the administration. This 
has been a great encouragement to tlie Nihilists, and a proportionate discourage¬ 
ment to the friends of Constitutional llefoim. If adhered to. the resolution has 
sealed the fate of the Emperor Alex andcr III.; and in all human probability 
tlie same terrible doom awaits him which removed hi.s father from the world. 
At the same time, despite its manifest infatuation, the resolution of the Emperor 
ought to surprise no student of history. Between the monarchical principle 
and the principle of popular libertj' there seems to bo an antagonism which 
cannot cease except by the extinction of one or other. A liberating Icing is a 
contradiction in terras. \Vc have another remarkable illustration of the hatred 
which royalty, by its vtay nature, feels for popular liberty, in the action of 
IVince Alexander ht Bulgaria. The practice of perjury has commonly held a 
pirominent position in the number of roytil characteristics, but amid all the royal 
personages who have practised perjury towards tlieir subjects it would bo hard 
to find one so shameless as tliis mushroom princeling of Bulgaria, tluriously 
enough, this august per.sonago has found an apologist for his treasons in tlie 
columns of a journal where ont! would least have expected it—the Pall Mall 
Qaxdk. The Pall Mall OazcHe appears to consider it an ample ju.stilication of 
Prince Alexander’s arbitrary proceedings, that the Bulgarian Constitution was 
not calculated to work well in iwactice. iTliis feasoning would equally have 
justified the i-oap d'etat of Louis Napoleon, and, indeed, would cover any forcible 
subversion of popular liberties. Xf the Bulgarian Constitution be faulty, tlx' 
people whose legitimate province it is to amend it are the Bulgarians themselves. 
I’rince Alexander, if he objected to that Constitution so strongly, had the remedy 
in his own hands. lie could resign his office and retire into private life. But 
having sworn to observe the Constitution, it was a gross breach of faith to 
dissolve the Representative Assembly, and attempt to transfonn himself into a 
despot by means of a plehincite carried out under military terrorism. In truth, it 
is no better than an insult to the intelligence of its readers for the Pall Mall 
Gazette to undertake the defence of such proceedings. Any one in tlie smallest 
degree versed in the politics of modern Europe loiows that Prince Alexander 
would not have dared to act as he has done, if despots of a more powerful kind 
were not secretly impelling him, and had pledged themselves to protect him. 
Prince Alexander being a prince, unfortunately thinks little of breaking an oath 
w'hich he has solemnly siVorn. To do this seems to be normal in royal personages. 
But it requires no power of divination to know that it is the Austrian Govern¬ 
ment—that abiding enemy of justice, freedom, mercy, and honour—which stands 
behind the Prince and is directing his movements. As to the pretence that 
the Bulgarians are unfit for political freedom, it is a plea which these Continental 
despots would as readily urge agaiiist the British people as against the Bulganans. 
In the eyes of these crowned enemies of the human race, no people ever has, 
nor ever will be fit for political freedom. But the plea is one which an English- 
' man should regard it as disgraceful to advance; and it is as absurd ^ it is 
disgraceful. Allowing the Bulgarians are unfit to govern themselves, is Priuci^ 
Alexander of Battenburg likely to govern a bit better? Are the Russianlofficei-s 
with whom he is surrounded, men fitted to watch over the nascent liberties of a 
young State ? The fact is that the talk about this and that people being incapable 
of “ self-government,” is the silliest nonsense. In ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, the people are infinitely more capable of “ self-government ’’ than nro 
their rulers to govern them, for this sufficient reason, that they know their own 
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wa/ots far bettor than any one can find them oaM9r them. What is all political 
progress but the gradual vindication by the people of tliis right of *• self-goveni- 
jaent" from the privileged alasses who would withliold it from them? Among 
the nations of the world, which are tire happier and the better governedthose 
where tire people govern tliemselves, or those whore tlie people were governed by 
despots and bureaucracies ? It is quite certain that the Bulgarians have a great, 
deal to learn in the way of “ self-government,” but it is still more certain that they 
can learn notliing from a forswoni lieutenant of Ihnissian Hussars, and a gang of 
Muscovite officers brought up in tlic worst governed country in Kurope, the Otto¬ 
man Empire alone eXcepted. Our own Government at this moment niiglit strike 
a great stroke not only for Bulgarian liberty, but for constitutional freedom all 
over the world, and we shall rejoice if they exhibit the eom-age ri’quisito for this. 
We do not meon that llioy are forcibly to intcn'enc in tlie interaal ollairs of 
Bulgaria. That is impossible; and wore it not so, such interference would sot 
South-eastei'n Europe in a iiamo. But bj' simply calling a spado a spade, they 
e,ottld checkmate the course of Prince Alexander, and defeat the secret designs of 
Austria. There is, however, hardly any hope of an English Ministry rising to tlie 
level of the oocasion. 

Tlie l-Vonch Government has apparently found the Kromnirs a mit too 
difficult to crack, and is witlulrawiug its ti-oops from Tunis without attempting 
their subjugation. A French dolumnfMt is said, attempted to penetrate to the Ivirou- 
mir hills, but found the task more than it could manage. They suil'ered from the 
attacks of the mountaineers, and still more from typhoid fever; and it has been 
found on the whole to bo safer, if not quite so glorious, to parade the streets of 
Marseilles thnu to thread the delilcs of tliese wild mountains. Meanwhile the 
French arc already beginning to sutler from the Neuuvsi.s which follows in the 
wake of unrighteous conquest. Tuuis was aunex('d in order to insure the security 
of Algiers, and now they have discovered that it will be nece.ssary to annex Tripoli 
in order to insure Uio seetirity of Tunis. The fact i.s that, whether it be French 
or English, when a nation starts upon a career ofaiiuexalion, in order foobtain a, 
■■ seietililu! frontier, ' it linds that it must go on joining lield to field until there is 
no place left tor it on the earth; and this because the, removing of one neighbour’s 
landmark inevitably rouses the fegrs of every other neighbour lest llieir landmarks, 
too. should he removed. 

All apparently trilling incident has oocuiTcd in Calcutta which, unless Sir 
Ashley Eden, tlie Lieutenant-Goveraor of Bengal, and the other officials ooncenied 
oxiiibit a degree of moderation and common sense which cannot reasonably be 
expected of an *■ able Indian administrator, ’ will, in all probability, fasten public 
attention upon India in tire intense but titful fashion which is usual with ns. 
It is impossible to say beforehand what will effect this most desirable result. 
Tiifles will accomplish it, when events of real importance produce no impression 
whatever. Lord Lytton, Sir John Strachey, and Sir George Coiipcr carelesslj^ 
starved to death a million of Her Majesty’s subjects in the North-West 
Provinces, and Great Britain went on eating and drinking, marrying and giving' 
in luaniago, and was altogetlicr too busy to waste its time and temper over such 
a ttiffe. In all probability neither Mr. Gladstone nor Mr. Bright, nor any otiter 
member of the Oabmet is aware to this day of tlie occurrence to whidi we refer. 
But now the authorities in Calcutta have prohibited Protestant missionaries frcmi 
preaching in tlie squaius and sheets of Calcutta, and if tliis does not arouse tiie 
indignation of Protestanhsui in this country, we shall be greatlj surprised. 'We 
earnestly hope itUfSlf' N’o- matter what may be the cause, it is to the profit of 
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India whenever the attentiorWf the British nation is directed to the action of 
the authorities in that dependency, because only in tliis way is there any chance 
of the immense stupidity of Anj^io-Indiaii ofiicialism becoming known to the 
public in this country. The present story is briefly this:— 

In India, open-air ceremonies form a conspicuous element in both the Hindu 
and Mohammedan religions. At sunrise and at sundbwn.the Faithful are to be 
seen drawn up. in long lines to pray togetlier in the s(xuares and other open 
places. Religious processions, both Hindu and Moslem, are perpetually passing 
to and fro through the streets of the town. When Christian missionaries began 
tlieir operations in India they, as a matter of necessity, adopted the customs of tlie 
country. They preached in the bazaars of the cities, and in the open spaces in the 
centres of the native villages. In Calcutta, as elsewhere, tliis open air preaching 
has gone on for years; all the religious denominations have adopted it more or loss; 
and there have been no breaches of order worth mentioning, or any public incon¬ 
venience. Wellington Square is a largo open space in the centre of Calcutta, 
with tanks of water, and nicely laid-out gardens, and a favourite resort of the 
native population in tlie cool of the evening. It has long been used by the 
missionaries as a favourable place for open-air preaching. It has also been so • 
used by Moslem and Hindu preachers, and no objection has ever been raised.' 
About the middle of May last, a sUgtit disturbance was occasioned in the Sqttarc, 
beginning in a dispute between some bystanders and a Hindu preacher belong¬ 
ing to one of tlie missionary societies The disturbance was of tlie most trivial 
character. The preacher had been in the habit of addressing his audience from 
a particular bench, and finding some people in possession of the bench he desired 
to oust them. He was had up before the magistrate and fined ton rupees for 
creating a disturbance. There the matter ought to liavo ended; but it is one of 
the peculiarities of the “able Indian administrator” that he regards the Pro¬ 
testant missionary with a deep and undisguised aversion. The bishops, and the 
chaplains on the ecclesiastical establishment, he does nob dislike. They are 
ofiioials like himself, and preach and pra 3 'in obedience to orders received from 
the Governor-General in Council, but the Protestant missionary is a lawless 
creature owning no allegiance to the official hierarchy. Consequently Bengal 
officialism could not resist tlie temptation to do something nasty to people 
w'hom it regards as natural enemies. There is a Calcutta Municipality, the 
Chairman of whfeh is a Mr. Harrison, a Bengal Civilian, and its memWs are in 
the main either Hindu or Mohammedan gentlemen of Calcutta. The munici¬ 
pality has, of course, nothing to do with the maintenance of order in the streets 
and squares of Calcutta. Its duties are to look after the lighting and cleansing of 
the streets, and the conservancy of the town generally. But Mi\ Harrison is also 
Commissioner of the City Police; and in this capacity he is responsible for the preser 
vation of the public peace. He, how'ever, fell into signal confusion with regard to the 
duties attaching to his two offices; and, as Chairmaa of the Municipality, took it 
upon himself to siiqpend the descriptive right of the missionaries to preach in tlie 
squares of Calcutta, unless they first obtained a licence from him. This ittepos- 
terous assumption of power was no sooner made than it had to be abandoned. Its 
immediate efifeot would have been to destroy the atktnde of complete impartiality 
which the Government of India strives to maintidn towards all the various 
religions of Lidia. A Protestant missionary, licensed by the Civilian Chairman 
of the MnnioipMity to preach the Gospel in Wellhigton Square, would riot be dis¬ 
tinguishable, in native eyes, from a Government functionary enforcing on official 
mreed. On the other hand, the Irefusal of a licence to preach would logically 
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coqi^l a similar refusal to tbe open-air religioias ceremonies of Hindus and 
Moiuein.s. Defeated, however, when attacking the missionaries as Chairman of 
tlie Calcutta Municipality, Mr. Harrison found that he could still assail them 
ivitli effect as Coininissiofter of tlie City Police. Consequently, on the 17th May, 
IWlV he issued the following order;— 

: ‘ On tlie 20tli April lajit, an order was issued, proliibKing meetings for religious preadiing 
In Wellington Sijuare and other squares belonging to the Coloration of Calcutta, except 
when the person preaching had been duly authorized by the oiBciating Chairman to use the 
Square for that purpose. 

This order, was ■necessitated by the disturbances that had recently occurred In Wcllingbui 
Square, hut, though the prohibition has been disregarded in certain cases, no prosecution has 
yet been instituted, as it was brought to the notice of the oHiciating Commissioner of Police, 
that the practice of preaching without authorization had for some years past been very 
general, and that several of the preachers claimed it as a right, with which the CorporatioB 
of the town of Calcutta had no power to interfere. 

On the evening of the 14tU inst., a serious disturbance again occurred in WoUingtoB 
Square, in consequence of, and connected with, tbe claim of certain Hindu preachers to 
exercise the so-called right above referred to. This renders it imperatively necessary to 
interfere in the interests of order, and temporarily to prohibit all preaching in Wellingtou 
Square, as well as to place it under necessary restrictions. 

It is therefore, ordered, that no assembly or meeting for religious preaching, for lecturing, 
or for any religious service shall be held in Wellington Square till further orders. Also that 
no such assembly shall be held in Beadon Square, College Square, Wellesley Square, or 
Cornwallis Square, unless the preacher or iJerscn conducting the service, or lecturer, bo duly 
authorized in writing by the oltichiting Commissioner of Police. 

"The jioiice-oflioers on duty wilhshow a copy of this order to the preacher, or person con- 
ilnoting the service or lecturer, and to the leading menihers of the assembly, and should warn 
thorn, that unless they peace.ably disperse at cnee, it will be necessary to institute a prosecu¬ 
tion against them for infringing this order. • 

This is an admirable illustration of official logic and tbo governing sagacity of 
.'Inglo-Indiau officialism. A “ serious disturbance,” or rather what Mr. Harrison 
is pleased,, for his own purposes, to call such, occurs in Wellington Square. 
No attempt is made to bring any rioters to justice, but a sweeping order is 
issued suspending a public right which has existed in India for more than 
half a ccnluiy. Any ono who enters a London park on a Sunday will find a 
do/eii groups colleclod hero and there listening to itinerant preachers. If these 
groups were attacked by city roughs, what should we say if, instead of arresting 
tho roughs, the police dispersed the orderly groups and compelled tlio preachers 
to abstain from'further speaking •’ Yet this is precisely what Mr. Harrison has 
taken, upon liimself to do. A missionary, Mr. Hobbs, who had been in the habit 
of preaching in one of the prohibited places, went iliither after tho issue of this 
order. The people thought he had come to preach, and collected round him as 
usual. JIftt lie observed that preaching having been prohibited he could not 
follow h^' tisual practice, and, therefore, instead of it, ho would read to them 
frqpa an interesting Bengalee book, which ho had brought with iiim. The people 
were delighted, and collected round him, but tho police inspector was unable to 
distingnisli biitwecn preaching a sermon and reading a book, and Mr. Hobbs 
was ^rop.e^led to desist. Six missionaries, however, have felt it their duty to 
pcrsi^ ip preaching on the ground that the order of the Police Commissioner 
is ultra viref, and that he has no more right or power to prohibit their preaching 
than to prohibit tlleir entrance to the public squares. These six missionaries are 
accordingly to bo tried for defiance of the Commissioner’s order. If it can be 
shown that tliat order was ultra vires, the incident will be at an end; but if the 
order Is upheld, it is obvious that it is one to which the missionaries can pay no 
attention. If the Bengal Government is determined to put a stop to the preaching 
of Christianity in the streets*and squares of Calcutta, there is only one 'way in 
which it con accomplish its object-r-it must incarcerate every nrissionaxy the 
instant he enters Calcutta. We earnestly hope that this matter will be tdkeh up, 
not mer^y by the great religious bodies At home, but by all good Libends. It w 
at hotted a piece of petty spite and petty persecution—an illustration of 
insatiable desire for domination in 8 in|dl things as well as' great which ia 
engenderelt in the Indian Ci-vilian by the character of the official kystem 
ho adminiaters , ‘ ’ 
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EDITOEIAL NOTES. 

Let the details of Mr. Gladstone’s Land Bill be as defective as they may, it is a 
noble measure, conceived in the right spirit, and pervaded by a single-minded 
desire to remedy the evils against which it is directed. Those evils are notorious. 
Under the existing law, Irish landlords possess an almost unlimited power of 
oppressing their tenantry; of confiscating, in fact, the fruits of their industry, and 
their occupancy rights in the soil It is idle to say that it is a minority of the 
landlords only, who ever assert these powers. What is it but the.remorseless use 
of them by this minority, that has set all Ireland in a blaze, and given birth to 
Mr. Parnell’s Land League? Well, this Bill is an honest effort to protect the 
tenant from such usage, in a very direct and simple way. It does not profess to 
be a general reform of the Land Laws of the kingdom, but an attempt to rescue the 
tenant from the bondage in which the existing state of the law enables a grasp¬ 
ing landlord, or land agent, to hold him. The Tories, as a matter of course, hate 
the BiU, as they hate every measure that trenches upon the traditional rights of 
the privileged classes. They are ^ardent reformers, all of them, but then it is 
reform of a Mnd that leaves the wrong-doer “ freedom to contract" himself out of 
its reach, as in the case of the Agricultural Holdings Bill. Whether the Ministry 
succeed or fail, they have done their duty in bringing in this BiU. Should the 
Tory party combine with the Home Bulers to defeat it, it wiU be but a fresh illus¬ 
tration of their determination' to oppose every reform that lays the axe at the root 
of the tree. It is sham reform, pretended reform, and that only, that the 
Tottenhams and the Gibsons admire so ardently. Both these gentlemen, we 
observe, demand compensation from the State for the “ confiscation,” as they call 
it, of the landlord’s right to appropriate to himself the frtdts of his tenant’s toil. 
The better class of Irish landlords look with contempt upon the men whose 
practices have necessitated this BiU, wliile it is these men who dare talk of com¬ 
pensation ibr being at last deprived of the legal power to rob their tenantry'. It 
is needless for us to review the BiU at length in these pages. Its merit is ^t it 
is an attempt to put fetters upon a class of landlords who have shown them^ves 
remoibeleas to the cultivator,-and who have ever been the opprobrium of their 
own order., No xeoUy honest man wiU vote gainst the BUI but with relnctanoe, 
and under an overwhelming conviction that lie ought to do so. 

The Government 4 steadUy realizing the hopes which the country oheiiBhed 
from Mr. Gladstone's return to power. We do not conceal from ourselves 
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tiuifr 8 poverM minority of riie nation—inolnding, unhappily, a xoajoriiy of 
the flo-called “ influential ” classes—regard its course with intense repugnance and 
an almost furious jeateusy. It is wormwood to these classes, to see difficult 
aflecr difSculty, bequeatibed to the present Ministry by its predecessors, 
patiently dealt with, and at last surmounted, by integrity of purpose and 
i%i8e discemmout of the right issues to be laboured for. Never in the modem 
history of this country, did any Ministry work such complicated mischief as Lord 
Beaconsfield and his colleagues contrived to bequeath as a legacy to their 
successors, irom their six years’ reign in Downing Street. And the sting of our 
reproach is this, that it was not intellectual feebleness in the great leaders of the 
late Cabinet that produced this mischief, but the thoroughly immoral character of 
their policy. For the last three years of tlreir rule, it had degenerated into some¬ 
thing very like a conspiracy against the public liberties. Sedulously diverting 
attention from the inroads they were making upon the safeguards of those liberties, 
every effort was made to debauch the people by occupying their minds with the 
false glories of a great military and aggressive empire. To this hour, the nation 
does not yet fully know the true character of Lord Lytton’s rule in India. His 
speeches in the Lords as to his course, have been untruthfulness itself, and the 
measure of the national, deliverance by his recall will not be clearly under¬ 
stood, imtil a mass of matter that is now concealed in the recesses of the Secret 
Department of the India Office finds its way, if it ever does, to the public eye. 

Lt the height of his career, it will be remembered that he heroically gagged the 
vernacular Press of India. The BiQ for carrying this measure was brought into 
Council by Sir' Ashley Eden, who openly expressed his regret on the occasion, 
that the English Press was not to be silenced simultaneously. The remark was 
levelled mainly, we believe, at this journal (The Statesman and Friend of India, 
Calcutta); indeed, we were specially referred to by name, in the papers ltdd before 
the Council. And now, let the reader recall a fact or two of Lord Lytton’s 
course at that very time. He had inhumanly ignored then the dreadful sufferings 
of the people from famine, and was allowing, by his own subsequent admission, 
6,000,000 of people under British rule, to die of hunger, privation, bitter cold, 
and intolerable heat, under circumstances of misery too harrowing to be con¬ 
ceived. * Ho had his Afghan War to conduct, and, surrounded by officials of the 
Temple, Strachey, and Couper stamp, had made up his mind that* the Natives 
were traditionally accustomed to hanger (true enough under our rule of late 
years), and that it was Utopian to attempt to save them by State aid. They 
were to " pull through ” as they 'could, by the help of the mhowa flower, and 
roots grubbed up from the jungle. In the North-west Provinces, State aid 
was absolutely forbidden. And he had an overwhelming majority at his back. The 
entire Indian'army and nearly the whole Civilian body, were furious with the 
one or two English journals in the country who had the courage to tell Lwd 
Lytton in plain terms of the guilt of his course. To their lasting credit, but as 
we might have hoped would be the case, the missionaries of India wer^ with us 
to a man; the Cha^oins largely so also, and the great Education Deportment^ 
which lies outside the buneancmtio official body, and is ever regarded by it with 
more or less jealousy. If Lord Lyiton had dared take the st^, Sir A^fley Eden's 
Bil. would have suppressed The StATSSSfasr and every Englkh ^per in the 
couhti^ tiutt questioned the morality (ff What was being done, and the general 
ceoBN^fur role. Sir Salor Jung wu einmltaneouslyifaei^ |^ed witii frisnlt 
mftiBiiMWift Ao drive him into open-indiscretion, or purdah M 
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hoiwBt x^fiseat jnsBy the young Nizam’s claims nponua The 

IVaees of Bsjpootana were being pressed with the utmost determination and 
i^jnstioe to raise thdhr sidt duty to a level with our own rates, while scandal 
after scandal was incessantly cropping up from the judicial misconduct, or 
executive immoralityj of the offioml body under the Imperial Government, and Sir 
Eiohard Temple’s administration of Bengal. Audit was a demoralized and 
scandalons rule of this order, that naturally came forward to “gag” the Press. 
He who runs may here read, if he chooses, what a Tory Administration really 
means. Sir Ashley Eden’s meditablo measure was brought suddenly before 
Council, and passed through nU its stages at a single sitting! And Lord Lytton 
dare stand up in the House of Lords, to defend his administration, relying upon 
the Tory ranks behind him to bear him unblushingly through. Lord Hartington, 
true to the principles of enlightened rule, is following up his reversal of Lord 
Lytton’s infamous Afghan policy, by setting the Press of India free from the 
fetters which that most frivolous ruler and his willing tools imposed thereon. 
The Government is redeeming its pledges to the country, and a few years hence 
the Administration of 1874-80 will be remembered by the nation only as an 
evil dream. 


The Standard has an'interesting notice of the mliowa tree of India — 

As the great majority of the natives of India are able to subsist on a small daily supply 
of simple and inexpensive food, and yet large districts are constantly threatened with or suh-- 
jeeted to famines, the increase of permanent and reliable sources of cheap and at the same 
time nutritious food products is necessarily a matter of considerable importance. Among 
the most recent suggestions in this direction is the more extensive cultivation of the mhowa, 
or mahwah tree, known to botanists by the name of Bama iMefolia, the flowers of which,, 
when dried, are much prized by the natives of Central India. These flowers come to maturity 
towards the end of February or beginning of March; and the corollas, becoming fleshy aniJ 
turbid with secreted juiMS, gradually loosen their adhesion to the calyx, and fall to the 
grotmd in a snowy shower. The duty of collecting the crop, as it is called, is chiefly per¬ 
formed by women and children, who generally remain under the tregs all day, alternately 
collecting the fallen blossoms and sleeping, the male members of the family visiting them once 
or twice a day to take away what has been collected. In cases where the trees are a lollg 
distance from a village, a temporary encampment is often formed, in which they live till the 
whole crop is secured. A first-class tree, it is said, will continue to shed its blossoms for 
fifteen days, at the rate of 100 Ihs. a day, which weight is reduced by one-half in the process 
of drying. A mannd (80 lbs.) of dried mhowa will furnish a fortnight’s food to a family of 
two parents and three children. It keeps good any length of time, and is generally eaten with 
the seeds of tiie sal tree, or with the leaves of jungle jflants, a small quantity of rice being 
sometimes added. The Natives protect such trees as exist, but, strangely enough, do not seem 
to take my steps to inoreaae their number. 

This general description of the mhowa tree is, we believe, true, but we have no. 
means of verifying the yi^d of the blossoms. It is odd that the writer should 
have &iled to notice that it is the mhowa flower that yields under distillation 
thenommon tjpvrit consumed by ■fibe people over the greater part of the country. 
We'notieathe parogre^h; however,' for another puipose. The reader will observe 
inteodnoed by the statement that “the great mtgority of the natives of 
litdia axe able to subMirt on a small daily suppty of simple and inexpensive 
foedi" The staitezaentis true, butvre are jealous of such assurances, because of 
’&e'«w *<o vfhMi'i&jgy are too commonly put by the official classes of India. 
They are-Jar-loo »iady, in our experience, to make the submiseiveness of the 
people'toTinTalkra, an exotae flm leaving them to pull throng^ ^tuiue as th^y 
eaOit ipent by Sir Qeoife Coupor on what was called 
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the relief of the starving population of the North-west Provinces in 1877-78, fell 
short ofi £60,000. As a &ot, we doubt if even htdf that amount was properly 
entitled to be described as “ relief.” The people oould not pull through, in spite 
of the mhowa flower, and the roots they grubbed up from the jungle. Their 
Bufferings were frightful, and the mortality appalling; and while the governing 
officials of the country ore permitted to excuse their inaction upon the plea so 
commonly heard in India—that the people ore traditionally accustomed to hunger, 
we shall never see the calamity of famine dealt with in the right ^irit. The 
Straoheys and Temples were ready enough to abet Lord Lytton in his expen¬ 
diture of £20,000,000 sterling upon that most guilty Afghan War, while vehe¬ 
mently protesting that a people dying of hunger could live very well on a pound 
of grain a day. The nation must refuse to be misled by assurances that the Native 
of India is used to being starved. The proof that he is so is to be seen in the 
6,000,000 or 6,000,000 of deatliB from hunger, officially admitted by Lord Lytton and 
his coUeagnes to have occurred under his brief and disastrous rule. Let the Forest 
Department plant the mhowa tree by all means, but the less we hear of the 
people living upon its flowers the better. War inflicts terrible misery upon 
mankind, but what, after all, are the 50,000 or 100,000 lives sacrificed in the 
Afghan War to the starving agonies of 6,000,000 or 6,000,000 of our own subjects? 
There was not a man in Lord Lytton's whole Conncil and Staff who would not 
have deemed the writer mad who should seriously have proposed to devote 
±5,000,000 of money to save the lost 6,000,000 of people alive, and yet they are 
intensely angry at being charged with their inhumanity towards our own people, 
and their guilt in spending £20,000,000 upon slaughtering the Afghans. They 
are SUitemen, and we have no pretensions to the title who tell them what our 
convictions are upon such courses. 


It would be difficult to exaggerate tlie importance of this new Conference at 
Paris on the Bi-metaUic question. The Government of this empire is making 
a profound and laiEentable mistake in standing aloof from the effortsof other nations 
to solve the Currency question. We fear it is leaning implicitly on Mr. Goschen; 
while no proof could be clearer than Mr. Gosohen’s speech afforded on the silver 
question in the Commons in June, 1879, that he has failed to master it. It 
is no reproach to him to say so, for we know not where to look in this country 
for the men who really have mastered it. We read Mr. Goschen's speech with 
the utmost care and attention, and rose from its perusal with a feeling akin to 
despair. The truth is, the subject has been so determinedly tabooed in this. 
country for the last twenty-five years, that English statesmen are uninformed 
about it altogether. It is the demonetization of silver hy this eountry, and the 
following of’its evU example by Germany, that has produced the enormous, 
tliough to a large extent concealed, mischief which the fall in silver is working 
throughout ike commercial world. The position has become this, that no one nation 
can remedy the evils which have been produced by the empirical legislation which 
demonetized silver in Germany a few years ago, except perhaps this nation, which 
mischievously set it the exam^de. It is the legislation of this empire, and its truly 
moiutrotts currency systmn, ignoiwtly inaugurated in 1816 and completed in 
|844, that are the real cause of the embarrassments which other nations are 
suffering from the conditioh of the silver market. By a just Nemesis, too, we 
are ouselves made to feel the evil more keenly than any other nation, from tiie 
disorder sad ridu which the faU in silver has produced, not in the public finanoea 
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of India alone, but in every private and eomzuercial relation we have with our 
vast empire there. 


PnEsiDENT Garfield is one of the few statesmen who see clearly the true nature of 
the evil, and the direction in which the remedy is to be sought. In his great 
speech of ITth May, 1876, in opposition to Mr. Bland’s Bill, he pointed out the 
impossibility of the United States, “single-handed and alone,” attempting to 
rehabilitate the metal by unlimited coinage. In the same speech, he avowed 
his conviction that the time was “ ripe for some wise and prudent arrangement 
among the’nations,” to save silver from the complete break-down with which the 
demonetizing legislation of this country and Germany was bringing upon it. 
In his inaugural address, again, on the 4th of March last, at Washington, he 
declared Ms “confident belief that arrangements could be made between the 
leading commercial nations which would secure the general use of both metals.” 
The Government of this country dare not stand aloof from the Paris Conference, 
for the interests of India therein are too paramount to be ignored. It sliould 
not only be represented at the Conference, but should take its full shore in the 
proceedings, reserving only to itself freedom of action, and binding itself to 
notMng but a full and unprejudiced consideration of the recommendations of 
the Conference. < 


The India Office is still unable to see what every one else sees plainly—namely, 
that the present mode of financing the requirements of the Home Treasury 
is as suicidal as it could possibly be. Thus, Mr. Platt, in his recent 
essay on “Money” (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.), points out that the present 
unintelligent system of selling the Council drafts, is simply a sale “ by auction 
to the highest bidder.” Mr. Platt thinks that it is the Secretary of State’s 
“ bills ” that are sold; but .he probably discerns by this time, that the operation 
is really a sale by auction of the “ silver ” lying in the Indian 'Treasuries, in direct 
competition with the “ silver ” offered for sale in tlie London Bullion market. To 
expect the price of silver to rally, and the metal to recover its normal value, 
while masses of it are being thrown upon the market every few days, for sale by 
auction, whether it is wanted or not, and at any price tliat the Exchange banks 
choose to tender for it, is .preposterous. We are tired of calling attention to 
operations the character of which seems to be quite unsuspected. The financing 
of the Home Treasury’s wants is an operation that demands the utmost skill, and 
attentive observation of the Exchange market. The error that is being com¬ 
mitted is twofold. In the first place, the financing is done from the wrong end. 
Instead of drawing for the money in London, the money should be rmilted from 
India. It is only under exceptional circumstances that it oan be more profitable 
to draw than to remit. In other words, the silver lying in the Indian Treasuries 
should be sold upon the spot, where there is ever a more or less urgent demand 
for it, instead of being offered for sale in London, where the demand for silver is 
seldom or never urgent, and where our coined Indian silver has to compete witli 
Mexican and American metal. In the second place, the selling of this silver at 
all is a very delicate operation, and should be in the hands of a thoroughly 
skilled Exchange banker, who would know how to keep his own counsel and 
conduct his busdness in the same way and on the same principles that the Exchange 
banks adopt. We are governing India by routine, by blind, official machinery, 
uid sacrificing the interests of her people at all points by our course. 
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The wrifer of the Money Article in the Daily Newt of the 18fli nit. writes:— 

At the Monetary Conference, whose sittings are to begin to-morrow, the discnssions will 
apparently turn first upon conventional bi-metallism, and, secondly, npon the alternatives to 
that oonrse. As to the former bead of discussion, it has been more than sufficiently threshed 
ont already; and it is plain that the silver market is not influenced by any substantial hope 
of that recovery to 60d. per oz. which an unlimited demand for coinage at the equation of 15^ 
to 1 of gold would produce., 

We look in vain in the Money Articles of the daily London papers, for any 
true insight into the cause of the continued depression of the silver market. 
Not one of these journals seems able to discern vigorously for itself what it 
is tliat prevents the price of silver rallying; and tho nation has cause to complain 
that ilie men whose special vocation and business it is to throw light npon the 
subject, keep in the same groove from one year’s end to another, without an effort 
to understand the true causes of the phenomena of which they speak. How 
ctin the price of silver rally, while the Secretary of State fox India throws into 
the market ^600,000 of the metal every fortnight for sale by auction at any price 
that the exchange banlrs choose to bid for it ? The Council drafts, as tliey are 
called, are simply “ orders for the delivery of so much silver ” lying in the Indian 
Treasuries, and instead of attempting to make a market for the sale, to sell 
with discretion and to the best advantage, Lombard Street is simply invited to 
bid for the metal at auction, and the silver is mechanically knocked down to 
the liighest bidder. The marvel is that under such a system, silver has 
maintained any value whatever. Instead of Germany, it is this country that is 
the effective cause of the present state of tho market; and until more wisdom is 
shown in the mode of financing its wants by the India Office, we can look for no 
recovery in the price of the metal. 


The same writer proceeds as follows:— 

As to the 'altemalfves, these seem to divide themselves into three, viz.: 1. The allot¬ 
ment of a gold standard to certain countries, and silver to others. To fanatical bi-metalliats 
no proposal could be more objectionable, and few European countries could bo induced to 
acknowledge the secondary rank implied by «. silver standard. Even Italy, hitherto content 
with depreciated paper, aspires to gold, at whatever cost to herself and annoyance to the 
money markets of the world. Nevertheless, it is pretty plain that all countries cannot have 
a gold standard, and if Italy and others were willing to take silver on monometallic principles, 
there can be no doubt that they would be readily accommodated by the countries which have 
too much silver, whatever treaties nominally bind them. 2. The recognition of two cur¬ 
rencies—silver for the payment of small debts and debts unspecified, gold for the discharge of 
large debts, the parties to specify gold in their contracts. 3. The remaining alternative is to 
allow things to take their course, and let those nations who want gold “ fight it out." This, 
it is to be feared, will be the most probable result of the Conference, assuming that France 
and America do not plunge into bi-metallism with unlimited coinage, but No. 1 is the most 
desirable alternative in our view. 

The silver question is, emphatically, one of those questions that nations may not 
determine for themselves, without careful regard to the circumstances of other 
uatfams. It is for this reasoU that conference " between them is so necessary, as 
to the action that should be taken by each, or by all collectively. Tho necessity 
of agreement is seen clearly enough in the case of postal, telegraphic, and railway 
anih^ehients; but the prejudices of the monometallic &natios of this country 
conference” arrangements as to “currency” next to impossible. A 
namw, insular conceit that our own system is the best of all, while to the 
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competent mind it is the very worst of all, prevents our statesmen taldog any 
part in an inquiry in which the interests of every other nation are vitally con¬ 
cerned, and our publicists maintain the selfish delusion from one year’s end to 
another, till men of sense are ready to despair of reform. 


A wKiTKB on “ Trade and Finance,” in one of the morning journals, a fortnight 
ago, expressed himself as follows on the phenomena of the money market:— 

The money market is like a pend ; hnckets take out water from the one side and ponr 
it in again on the other, and the surface is ruffled; hut this activity takes no water away. 
The supply of money, similarly, is not appreciably reduced, though cheques he drawn with 
astonishing activity, provided the money drawn he not taken away, or is paid into the market 
again directly. When husinesa is active, the buckets are, if we may thus express the matter, 
actively at work, drawing out and again pouring into the pond; the splashing js tcrrilio, hut 
the supply is unchanged. The hankers’ clearing-house returns will then show that enormous 
amounts have been drawn and transferred, but the market supply of money is hardly affected, 
and there is preserved in the serene depths of the Bank of England, an unaltered eash surplus. 

The money market is very little affected by the activity or sluggishness of 
our intern^ trade, for this reason—that tire internal trade of the country is not 
carried on by money (that is, by gold or bank-notes) at all, but by the discount¬ 
ing of bills and the passing of mere instruments of credit, or cheques, through 
the bankers of the country. The supply of gold in the Bank of England, is 
practically unaffected by the rapidity, or otherwise, of the internal exchanges of 
the country. What follows is of deeper importance:— 

But let the poud he drawn upon for the purpose of filling other ponds ; let part of. the 
central supply of cash, in London he removed to the tills and pockets of the people; or, worse, 
let a German coinage demand, or an American currency demand, take a few necessary tons 
of gold from the serene depths referred to, and the value of money Hies up. It is then a 
matter of scarcity. 

Is it not strange that the writer who discerns this so clesaiy, should accept it 
as a wise and natural order of tilings that the pond—in other words, our own 
home supply of money—should be accessible in tliis way to “ German coinage " 
or “ American currency,” demands ? He lays his finger upon the evil, and then 
assumes that there is no corrective. While the English people are compelled to 
make “money” for all the world—for that is what it virtually comes to—instead 
of leaving other nations to get the bullion they require as we ourselves get it, we 
shall suffer alternate plethora and starvation in our own money market, the supply 
therein not being regulated, as it ought to be by our own wants, but, as it ought 
Mot to be, by the wants of other nations. 


Thb last effort of Sydney Smith in the cause of human freedom was a “ Fragment 
on the Irish Boman Catholic Church,” which he did not live to complete, but that 
was published in the posthumous edition of his works by Longmans. We notice 
it for the sake of a single quotation. After half a century, then, of keen observa¬ 
tion of public life, we find the old man writing upon th^Bishops of the Church of 
England, as follows:— 

Providence does give uj Generals and Admirals and Chancellors of the Exchequer; hut I 
never remember in my time a real Bishop, a grave elderly man . . . gentle and kind to his 
poor (detgy, of powerful and commanding influence: in Parliament never to be put down 
when the great interests of mankind were concerned; leaning to the Government when it 
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flag right, Iwming to the p«ople wheo they were right; feelisg that if the Spirit of God had 
called him to that high ofBce, he waa called for no mean purpose, hut rather that, seeing 
clearly, and acting boldly, and intending purely, he might confer lasting benefits upon 
mankind. 

And who now living, remembers any more than did Sydney Smith, fifty years ago 
" 9 real Bishop ” of this order in the Anglican Church ? There is not a Boman 
Catholic country in Europe that does not, we think, produce such men. The 
atmosphere of the House of Lords appears to be &tal to tlie existence of such 
amongst ourselves. We must go back to the seventeenth century for an English 
Bishop of the type which Sydney Smith pourtrays. No true lover of the Church 
of England can reconcile himself to this reproach, and we once more avow our 
conviction that the most telling step'that could be taken at this moment in the 
interests of ecclesiastical and parliamentary reform alike, would be the exclusion 
of the Bishops fi:om the House of Lords. They are the dead weight in that 
House that perpetuates and consolidates the conservatism of every abuse in the 
Constitution, and everything that is worldly and self-seeking in the Church. Is 
there no one in either House, to draft the long and terrible indictment of reproach 
that lies against the Bench, in the record of their votes for tlie last two centuries 
on every great question of civil freedom and human progress ? A simple record 
of the votes of the bench of Bishops for the last two centuries, would compel, we 
believe, their retirement from the House, when it is hard to say whether the Church 
or the nation would make the greater gain. For very many years, it has been 
matter of astonishment to us that tho Reform party did not long since formulate the 
exclusion of the Bishops from the House of Lords as the very first item of their 
programme. While the Bishops remain in that House, tlie influence which tho 
Lords exert over tho legislation of the country will never be of a healthy order, 
for it is the ecclesiastical element therein that crystallizes its conservatism into 
granite. Let the Bishops of the Anglican Church but realize their true vocation, 
and their whole momentum will bo directed towards the cause of hiunan freedom 
and progress. _ 


The Stamlaril gives us incidentally a very fair portrait of the typical Englisli 
Bishop, in its notice of the second volume of the “ Life of Bishop Wilberforce,” 
of whom it speaks thus:— 

Whatever may have been Wilberforoe’s errors, no one ever questioned his versatility and 
power of adapting himself to ail societies and circumstances. We have sketches in the present 
volume, of rides in the suburbs with Carlyle, of gallops over the windy downs about Lavington. 
.and Graffharo, with an occasional peep, perhaps, at the hounds, of rambles in Sherwood 
Forest and the Welsh hills, of conversations with the Emperor and Empress of the French, 
with Baron Stockmar and Prince Albert; of high debates in the Ho use of Lords, when the 
Bishop was pitted, against such men as the late Lord Derby and Lord Lyndburst, and was 
adjudged to have fully held his own ; of dexterous addresses to hostile and excited mobs, 
end of elegant literary breakfasts with Macaulay and Mtlman. But wherever he was, the 
Bishop was equal to the situation ; and were it not that the circle in which he habitually 
lived formed rather too much of a mutual admiration society, we should pronounce the Bishop’s 
pictures of it to be as charming os anything we are acquainted with in this particular kind 
of literature. Bishop Wilberforce’s lay friends belonged mostly to the Peelite seotion of 
politicians, and they exebang^flatteries like snuff-boxes. 

Andi^aiu:— 

That he meant to be perfectly straightforward we have no doubt, yet the impressiou left 
behind is rather that of the man who wishes, if possible, to run with the hare and hunt with 
the hounds, to enjoy the popularity of rebuking the Tractarisne, end with it the respect and 
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csufidence of men of iateUect and rank who more or less shared their views. He himself stye 
in this volume that if he had chosen to place himself at the head of the Evangelical party, they 
might ere then have carried hiiS in triumph to Lambeth. But the Bishop, as may be readily 
allowed, was too much of a man and too fundamentally honest to care for such success as that. 
But that he did desire more than was good for him—that all men should speak well of him— 
is an opinion which, however erroneous, will not be disturbed by the second instalment of 
his biography. 

We have here an incidental and yet stvildng picture of the type of ecclesiasticfti 
rulers, which the Erastianism of the Anglican Church produces. Every earnest 
Churchman must feel, we think, that tliere is something in this portrait essentially 
unlike what a Christian bishop ought to be. The main features of the portrait 
will remain the same, until “ the circle ” in wliich our bishops move is wholly 
changed. Samuel Wilberforce was a good man, and even a religious man, but 
Ave must have a very low ideal of the life of a Christian bishop, to persuade 
ourselves that Bishop Wilberforce’s life was such. Our Anglican bishops are 
mere political functionaries constituting a sort of link between the State and the 
Church. A true conception of tlie Christian bishop involves, fundamentally, his 
complete independence of the temporal power, as the head and representative of 
another power on the earth altogether—^namely, the spiritual. Things are 
much better with us than they were at the beginning of the century, when 
reverend renegadoes were advanced to the highest dignities of the Church, for 
their open subserviency to the political rulers of the time; but the'system is the 
same, and must ever prove fatal to the existence of an Episcopate that discerns 
and fulfils its real vocation. 


We are glad to see the leading native papers of Bombay protesting in strong 
terms against Colonel MaUeson’s characteristic assurance that “the people 
of India heard with dismay that the Government of Mr. Gladstone had de¬ 
termined to withdraw from Kandahar.” The series of letters in which this 
assurance was given to the public were marked by a recklessness and positiveness 
of statement, that were intensely offensive to those who knew tlieir real value 
at the time they appeared. The writer is now deservedly gibbeted by the leading 
native papers. We need not regard him as consciously false, but a bolder 
draft upon his imagination for his facts, was never made by Colonel Malleson 
himself. The letters in question are characterized in strong terms in India. 
The Indu Prahasli affirms', and it is the leading native paper of Western India, that 
as far as the educated native communities are concerned, tliere is not a man 
who is not opposed to the retention of Kandahar, while as to the “ uneducated,” 
they know nothing about it:— 

If a European gentleman in the Colonel’s position were to consult them on the question, 
the probability is that they would not know what to say. Let Colonel Malleson pM iJie 
gues/ion in, ita proper light btfore let him tell them that if Kandahar be annexed, India 
will have to pay for the government, &o., and then he will find where the Natives feel that 
the shoe pinches. 

Natiee Opinion is still more emphatic in its denial. Colonel Malleson is 
affiicted with the disease that marks almost every Anglo-Indian official in dis¬ 
coursing about India. It is seldom or never the truth that they tell, but that 
view of matters which, more or less consciously, they wish to see adopted in 
this country. The false impressions which consequently prevail as to the cha¬ 
racter of the people, and of the effects of our rule upon them, are the result of the 
interested mis-statements with which the country is perpetually plied, by 
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Indifm officials. They do not mean to he nntruthfal, but cannot persuade 
themselves that things are aa they really are, and so4hey are “ false, with the 
consciousness of being ^cere.” - 


The Conservative journals are, of course, but too glad to avail themselves of such 
authorities as Colonel Malleson, to propagate the belief in this country that 
oar retirement from Afghanistan is likely to create an unfavourable impression 
amongst our Indian subjects. It is difficult to listen with patience to the 
interested mis-statements that have been made upon this point. The, people of 
England are utterly misled when they find such statements, for instance, as the 
following in the Standard :— 

The withdrawal from Kandahar will be taken throughout India as meaning a confession 
of weakness, and a dislike to accept the responsibility of our own acts. The Indian 
Government will have cause to think itself fortunate if it succeeds in removing this 
unfavourable impression before the latent discontent among the masses in India finds vent 
in some more general expression of hostility than the numerous petty disturbances that 
have already marked the present year throughout the vast tract of country from Kolapore 
to the districts of the Senthals. 

The incessant stream of intofested misrepresentation's of this order , daily poured 
forth upon this country, malces us almost despair of any wise rule of India 
from English hands. The prophets (press) prophesy falsely, the priests (official 
hierarchy) bear rule by their means, and the people love to have it so. The 
positive statements that have been made in this .country, from the House of 
Lords downwards, in the last few months, as to the impression that will bo pro¬ 
duced amongst the people of India by the undoing of Lord Lytton’s crime, 
are simply a mass of lies, let it ofiend whom it may to be told so. 


Loni) Salisbdey has denied that he ever made any declarations, as Foreign 
Minister, to M. Waddington acquiescing in the French occupation of Tunis. At 
all events. Signor Cairoli told the Italian Parliament so, two or three weeks ago, 
and on the authority of the British Ambassador at Rome. The Paris Corre¬ 
spondent of the Tinm thereupon declares himself “ not merely surprised, but 
stupefied " at the denial, and proceeds to dispel “ all ambiguity ” upon the matter 
by quoting the text of a confidential despatch written by Lord Salisbury to Lord 
Lyons on the 7th August, 1878, shortly after the Berlin Conference—a despatch 
very obviously written to aUay the irritation awakened in France by the secret 
convention with Turkey, under which Lord Beaconsfield obtained tlie cession of 
Cyprus. Now, in this despatch, Lord Salisbury acknowledges the correctness of 
M. Waddington's recollections of what was said on the Tunis question at Berlin. 
The despatch runffthus:— 

Without being able to vouch for the exact expressions I used, and of which I have 
preserved no written trace, I nevertheless acknowledge the correctness of M. Waddington’s 
recollections as regards the conversations we had during the Congress concerning the Tunis 
question, and the interests France may possess or have in view. Without dwelling on the 
terms or shades of exxiression, which cannot alter the basis of the question, or the opinion one 
may have of it, it ismore conformable to what is asked of me, to set forth seminarily the 
views of the British Government relative to the action of France in Tonis. England has 
in those parts no special interests which can in any way lead her to view with distrust the 
legitimate and increasing influence of France—an influence springing from the possession by 
France of Algeria, from the considerable military forces she there maintains, and from the 
work of civilization she is accomplishing on the African continent, to the deep admiration of 
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Her Majeety’g Government. Even the fall of the Bey’s Government, were it to come ahont, 
would in no way change the attitude of England, who has no interests of her own there, and 
who would in that case do nothing to disturb the ^rmony existing between the two countries. 

With this despatch before 'him, let the reader note carefully the statement 
made by. Signor Cairoli to the Italian Parliament:— 

Si^ori Massari and Budini have questioned me as to the alleged agreement between 
France and the late British Cabinet respecting the eventual occupation of Tunis. ... I can 
declare that I have long ascertained from oflicial sources, that the declarations attributed 
to Lord Salisbury are incorrect, As early as 1878, I deemed it right to put categorical 
questions on this subject, and the reply was a prompt denial. More recently, the present 
English Ministry declared to me most explicitly, that the London Government had never 
given its adhesion to the occupation of Tunis. Only yesterday I saw the British Ambassador, 
who replied to my question by confirming that Lord Salisbury had strongly denied the 
engagements attributed to him. 

The Roman Correspondent of the Standard simultaneously produces a despatch 
which the same Lord Salisbury sent to Mr. Consul Wood, at Tunis, two montlis 
after these express assurances to 'M. Waddington, that France was at perfect 
liberty to take Tunis, in so far as England was concerned, and that the fall of 
that State would be in no Way opposed by us. On the 19th October, 1878, ho 
wrote to Consul Wood as follows:— 

Your despatch (No. 61) of October 8 has been received and submitted to the Queen, 
and 1 must reply that the Government of Her Majesty is glad to know that the mind of the 
Bey is tranquillised as regard* the idea of favour shown by the Government of Hor Majjesty 
to a supposed project on the part of the French Government for the annexation of Tunis. 
Mischief only can result from the fears which, according to your information, have recently 
occupied his mind. You ought to take every favourable opportunity to induce him to dismiss 
from his mind all apprehension of sinister intention on the part of either Prance or Italy. 
It is his interest to live in peace with them, and to avoid giving to either of these Powers 
legitimate cause of complaint. If this policy be accurately observed, and his Highness 
occupies himself with constant care for the welfare of his subjects, there is no reason to think 
the neighbouring Powers will form any design incompatible with his security. 

It is thus clear that botli Italy and Tunis, alarmed in 1878 at certain assurances 
that M. Waddington declared had been made to him on the subject, by Lord 
Salisbury at the Berlin Conference, instituted direct and categoric inquiry of 
Lord Salisbury as to their nature ; and ns clear is it that Lord Salisbury deceived 
them both. “ We in England,” says the Pall ISfall Gazette, “ who havo.had Lord 
Salisbuiy as our Foreign Secretary, are neither surprisbd nor stupefied. Lord 
Salisbury probably replied to Signor Cairoli’s inquiries about this secret despatch 
as he replied to Earl Grey about the Olohe’s transcript of the secret memorandum. 
Of course, if an Italian Minister heard that a statement was ‘ wholly unauthentic, 
and not deserving of any confidence,’ he would naturally conclude that the state¬ 
ment was false.” The dishonour brought upon the nation by such diplomacy is 
very deep. 


It is a heavy reflection upon an age that has made such discoveries in all depart¬ 
ments of knowledge as our own, that it has not yet learned how guilty a 
thing is war. It is hardly the faidt of the people. It is the fault of our public 
writers, and but too often, alas! of public orators, like Earl Cairns: the one 
seeking the profitable sale of their writings, the other an accession of popularity 
to their party. This Boer War, from which we have just escaped, was either an 
innocent and a justifiable war, or an indefensible one. Now, which was it? 
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Were the Boers wrongful aggressors against us, and so wrongful that it was a 
righteous thing for this great nation to determine to put forth its might 
to stamp out what we called their “ rebellion," by slaughtering them till all oppo¬ 
sition was over,'and the remnant of them lay at our mercy ; or was there room to 
believe that Sir Owen Lanyon, Sir Bartle Frere, and other of our officials, had so 
misrepresented matters concerning them, that we were unwittingly involved 
in war with a people whose only offence against us, before God and .man, 
was their detemunation not to lose the freedom that had been filched &om them 
in a way too common in our history not to cover us with shame at its repetition 
in this nineteenth century? As a fact, tlie civilized world was pointing the 
finger at us, for the conduct which drove these people into war against us. We 
called it “rebellion;” but the conscience of a very large majority discerned it 
to be something veiy different; and when the Government had tlie courage to 
face the odium which a righteous course towards these people required of ns as a 
Christian nation, a wild and furious war-whoop is raised by the Tory ex- 
Choncellor in the Bords, and every art of oratory employed by him to persuade 
the nation tliat the guilt of continued bloodshedding would not have been om-s, 
but that of the “ feeble folk ’’ who were opposed to ns, and had dared to encounter 
us in arms. The sting of it was, that these Boer formers, tliough contemptible 
as soldiers, happened, by the neeessities of their mode of life, to be riflemen and 
game-stalkers; and because a rash and incompetent leader bad led a handful of 
our soldiery two or three times over, into positions in which they were massacred. 
Lord Cairns would have had us use the overwhelming forces at our command 
to visit the raslmess and incompetency of our own General upon the men whose 
bravery and unlooked-for success entitled them, and secured to them, tlie generous 
admiration even of their enemy. My Lord Cairns, your religion is your own 
private concern, but it would be well to spare us your appearance upon Missionary 
platforms. A wise and great writer of the last generation told us, my Lord, that 
“ more of misery is inflicted upon mankind by one year of w^ar than by all tlie 
civil oppressions of a century," and tliat it is “ tlie business of every wise and good 
man to set himself against that passion for military glory ” which your Lordship 
is so anxious to stimulate in the-nation. The blood shed in tliat most guilty Afghan 
War is not very far from your Lordship’s skirts, and, instead of using the high 
position to which Divine Providence has exalted you, to allay tlie passions of a 
people but too sensitive to such appeals, you have deliberately attempted to 
lash the dead horse of Jingoism, if possible, into new life. Your Lordslup has 
brought a stain upon your profession as a Christian man by such appeals to the 
passions of the country. 
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The death of Lord Beaconsfield has acted upon the country like the 
bursting of a dyke. A deafening torrent of eulogy has been set free. 
Papers, associations, and individuals, that a few months ago were 
emphatically declaring the Beaconsfield Administration to be the 
worst this country had known since the evil days of Lord Castle- 
reagh, are now to be seen, clad in the sombre livery of woe, and 
wringing their hands, as if in sorrow for a national loss of enormous 
magnitude. There was a similar display of forced anjd hysterical 
sentiment when the late Imperial Prince fell in Zululand. It is, in 
fact, for the present, a national fashion, which must be accepted by 
sensible men like our east winds and our London fogs, with such 
stoicism and indifference as each man has at his command. So far as 
these eulogies emanate from Liberal sources, they may be set aside 
as utterances of insincerity. They do not represent the thoughts 
and convictions of those who, from whatever cause, feel impelled to 
speak them. But it is a very significant fact that even Conservative 
eulogists—and that their sorrow at the death of Lord Beaconsfield 
is real and unfeigned there can be no doubt—find it impossible to 
lay their fingers on any specific 'achievement, and say, “ This was 
his work.” The Eeform Bill of 1867, which is the only large 
measure with which the name of Mr. Disraeli was associated, was so 
completely changed in its passage through the House of Commons, 
that it ceased to be his Bill at all. It was a measure which, in 
literal truth, may be said to have been brought in, amended, and 
passed by the Liberal Opposition. And, quite consistently with 
fact. Conservative eulogists have not alluded to this Bill in their 
panegyrics upon their departed leader. This blank in the eulogies 
of those who are most deeply interested in exalting the merits of 
Lord Beaconsfield,"decisively settles the question as to whether 
or not his death is a loss to the nation. A man who has passed 
forty years of his life in the political arena—who has been the leader 
for many years of one of the great parties in the State—who, for six 
yeara has had at his disposal a powerful and docile majority—but who. 
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notwithstanding all these advantages, has failed to leave any distinct 
or permanent impress of himself upon the statute-book of the 
country may, perhaps, have been a man of great abilities, but his 
departure from among us cannot be regarded as a national loss. 
It may, however, be an event of national importance. Lord 
Beaconsfield's forty years of political activity were, by the tacit 
confession of his admirers, destitute of positive results. But con¬ 
sequences of a negative kind they could not avoid having ; and it is 
by considering the character of these that we shall bo able to arrive 
at a true estimate of Lord Beaconsfield's public character. 

From humble and obscure beginnings, Benjamin Disraeli rose 
to be a peer of the realm, a Prime Minister, the friend and con¬ 
fidential advisor of the Queen, the unquestioned leader of the British 
aristocracy, and died full of years and honoifrs. And yet he accom¬ 
plished nothing for the nation as a whole. His political record is as 
writing traced in the sand. What a singular commentary is this on 
the working of the British Constitution, and the part played in it 
by those of whom Lord Beaconsfield was the chief? Had Benjamin 
Disraeli adhered to those Liberal principles with which he began 
his political career, he would certainly not have attained eininence. 
The indolence, the incurable looseness and inaccuracy of his mind 
would have debarred him from that patient study of facts, that 
thorough mastery of details, which are the indispensable equipment 
of those who aspire to be leaders in the Party of Progress; for they 
can vindicate their right to that position only by the precise and 
positive results to which they point the way, and whither they are 
prepared .to guide those who follow them. Had Benjamin Disraeli 
remained a Liberal, he would have been, to his life’s end, no more 
than a “free lance,” attached to no political party, but raiding 
indifferently upon all. He would have been a shining “ ornament of 
debate,'^ relieving the tedium of discussion by effective personalities 
and biting sarcasms—a thorn in the flesh’ to a great many members 
of Parli^ent, but of no practical utility. But Benjamin Disraeli’s 
was a spirit at once too ambitious, and too discerning, to 
waste its powers in such an unprofitable occupation as this. 
He had the quickness of mind, the nnscrupulousness, the 
equanimity of temperament, the satiric force and bitterness—all the 
qualities, in fact, which make what is called an effective debater; 
he had the discernment to perceive how potent, in such an assembly 
as lihe House of Commons, were those qualities, if exercised witii 
jndgmmt and for a predetermined end; and he placed them at the 
disposal of a Party, who themselves desiring to do nothing whatever, 
wanl^ onfy to obstruct the legfislative action of others, and yet 
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to have this log-like procedure so ornamented and disguised, that 
its veritable character should be hidden from the unreflecting many. 

For nearly the whole of his political career Lord Beaconsfield 
was engaged in the performance of this extraordin business. 
He dressed up obsolete'Tory prejudices in all kinds of fantastic gar-r 
ments. He derived^ them from historical antecedents which he 
obtained from his own imagination. He gave them a philosophical 
basis not so plainly ridiculous but that it could pass muster in 
the heat of a debate. And he did all these things with a 
gravity that was imperturbable, at the same time, making it 
quite clear to all the world that the exhibition was a theatrical 
one merely. It was the utter unreality of his proceedings which 
imparted to Mr. Disraeli’s political career, its peculiar attraction 
and amusement. People were always on tho watch to sco what 
new character this entertaining actor would put on, as new exigen¬ 
cies arose. It would, too, be.unjust to deny to his political career, 
while he was in opposition, a certain measure of usefulness. Political 
questions for Mr. Disraeli lost all interest as soon as' they passed 
beyond the walls of the Houses of Parliament. As soon as the fate 
of a measure had been decided by a vote of the House, he looked 
upon it as dead and buried. It had got into a Avorld whither, con¬ 
scious of the limitations of his own powers, he had no desire to 
pursue it. As a consequence of this peculiar mental temperamentj 
he did, unquestionably, act as a moderating influence on the rank and 
file of his party. The country owes it to him, that the Tory squires 
are not still assiduously engaged in flogging the dead horse of Pro¬ 
tection—that they are not still representing the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church as a most unnatural murder of the rights of propei'ty 
and the Christian religion. It was not until the very close of his 
career, that the reckless incapacity of this “clever conscious jug¬ 
gler ” was disclosed. A strange revelation it was when at last the 
disclosure came. In contemplating the character of Lord Beacons- 
field as it was revealed by the light of his “ Eastern Policy,” it is 
hard to say what is most to be marvelled at—^his levity and stu¬ 
pendous ignorance, his cynical disregard of human snfiering, or the 
audacious untrnthfulness of his public" utterances. The necessities 
of language compel us to speak of his " Eastern Policy,” but he 
was far too ignorant of the whole subject to have aught which could 
properly be designated a policy. The measure of his ignorance is 
seen in , one of the earliest answers he gave in the House when 
questioned on the subject of the Bulgarian massacres. The Circas¬ 
sians, he said, who had been imported into that country, had become 
a race of thriving Mid industrious agriculturists; and their prosperity 
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having excited the cupidity of the Bulgarians, these latter attacked 
the Circassians, and the result was that horrible atrocities had been 
committed on both sides. The ignorance here manifested would be 
strange even in a private individual; in the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain it exhibits a lack of conscientiousness, and a levity of mind 
which are in the highest degree criminal. The answer, it is obvious, 
must have been made out of his head on the spur of the moment, 
and it strikes, as it were, the keynote of his “Eastern Policy” 
throughout. It was made up as he went along, and was in a state 
of perpetual flnx in order to adapt it to every fluctuation in 
popular feeling. It was composed in about equal parts of empty 
and insulting bravado, followed by a humiliating eating of the leek 
in the form of a Secret Agreement, or some other disgraceful trans¬ 
action. Affecting to be based upon an exclusive regard for “ British 
Interests,” it is impossible for its most enthusiastic devotees 
to say in what way “ British Interests ” are related to the objects 
which it strove after. How are “ British Interests ” benefited by 
the division of Bulgaria ? How ai'o “ British Interests ” benefited 
by the underhand filching of Cyprus ? How are “ British Interests 
benefited by the obligation laid upon this Empire to defend the 
Armenian Frontier of the Ottoman Empire ? But the silliness of 
this policy is of slight importance compared with the dishonourable 
manner in which it was carried out. Contemporary history passes so 
rapidly into oblivion, that people have already well nigh forgotten the 
disgraceful transactions of that time—the insults and menaces with 
which at the Guildhall Banquet, Lord Beaconsfield thought fit to 
respond to the late Russian Emperor’s message of peace and con¬ 
ciliation—the affected indignation over the terms of the Treaty of 
San Stephano, when, at the very outset of the war, the Russian 
Government had made known to our Foi’cign Office the terms they 
intended to exact at its close—the cowardly betrayal of Greece—the 
wicked manner in which Lord Beaconsfield, Lord Salisbury, Lord 
Cranbrook, and others deliberately did their utmost to foment 
the national distrust and hatred of Russia. (In this connection, that 
most pitiful book—the third volume of the Life of the Prince 
Consort—ought not to be forgotten, or the exei'tions of that eminent 
and pure-minded British patriot -Mr. Levy Lawson,) Lord Beacons¬ 
field deserves whatever credit attaches to the fact that he discerned 
to what political uses the baser and more vulgar elements of the 
national character mightbe turned. This far-reaching British Empire 
of ours bears witness to the enterprise and governing capacity of its 
people; its commerce and its manufactures to their assiduous 
industry; but our wealth and our extended domination have also 
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their eoaiii>er*balatnedng disadvBxii&gei. Wesitfaj Inzuiy, a&d 
sore breed in a natioii a spirit of vulgar ostentation, an indifference 
to the feelings of those in a humbler walk of life, as if they vrere 
beings of dffiereht flesh and blood; an extended domination over 
weaker peoples, breeds an arbitrary temper in those who exercise it, 
a hatred of freedom, and of strict equity between man and man. It 
was to these baser qualities of our national character that Lord 
Beaconsfield frankly made appeal for the support of what he called 
his “Eastern policy;” and, indirectly, he may be said to have 
so done the country some service, by revealing to thinking 
men how powerful for evil these qualities had become. But ho 
had no forethought of what he was himself* doing, no fore¬ 
knowledge of whither he was hurrying the nation. And so it came 
about that Vre were pledged to go to war with Eussia unless Bul¬ 
garia was divided into two provinces. Nothing but the moderation 
of the Russian Government saved us. It is terrible to think of what 
our position would have been at this moment had we plqnged into 
war. The Turkish armies were broken to pieces, beaten, and de¬ 
moralised, so that no further fighting could have been got out of 
them. The Russians were in immense strength at Adrianople, 
under leaders whose skill and competency had been tested in the 
fiery ordeal of war. And against their hosts, we might, perhaps, 
have assembled an army of 50,000 men. We should, in a word, 
have been involved in a war in which a crushing disaster was cer¬ 
tain and inevitable, for 'the sake of that tremendous “ British In¬ 
terest ”—the division of an independent Bulgaria into two provinces. 
A policy which founded itself upon the narrowest national selfish¬ 
ness, which denounced as contemptible visionaries those who had 
regard for any considerations except those of pure selfishness and. 
material gain, culminttted in threatening war for such a mere 
phantasm as this. It was impossible that a man could have a wise 
and rational “ Eastern Policy ” who imagined the Circassians of 
Bulgaria to be a race of industrious farmers “^with a large stake in 
the country.” But a statesman with a heart not entirely closed to 
the appeals of justice and compassion, with an intellect not entirely 
blind to the “interests” of an Empire such as ours, could not 
haTO gone astray precisely as Lord Beaconsfield did. To such a 
man it would have been a thing intolerable to preserve even the 
semblance of friendship with the Ottoman Government, after the 
facts of the Btdgarian massacres had been disclosed. To such a 
man it would have been apparent that no ** British Interest ” could 
be served by the existence of a Government which deliberately laid 
waste with fire and sword the richest and most peaceful of its pro- 
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vinoes. The heart of Lord Beaconsfield was too cold and* hard to 
be moved either to, pity or indignation by the barbarities of the 
Porte, and his intellect had too dim an apprehension of practical 
realities, to draw the correct inference from the awful misgovemment 
of the Ottoman Empire. He made his choice accordingly, and he 
had his reward. All that large portion of the British nation which 
had rejoiced in the efFacement of Poland by Kussia, in the efface- 
ment of Italy by Austria, in the effacement of France by that 
gilded inlposture the Empire, rallied round the great Minister 
who seemed devoted heart and soul to the maintenance of Turkish 
lust and rapine in South Eastern Europe. 

Lord Beacohsfield’s Indian policy has been so fully discussed in 
the pages of The Statesman, that it is unnecessary to go into details 
at present. Suffice it to say that it displayed precisely the same 
qualities of mind and heart, as his policy in South Eastern Europe; 
the same levity, tho same profound ignorance of all that a Prime 
Minister ought to feel it his duty to be acquainted with, and the 
same audacious disregard of justice, mercy, and veracity. 

Lord Beaconsfield’s greatest achievement, it has been said, is 
the reconstruction of the Conservative Party; and it cannot be 
denied that he has reconstructed it after a fashion. He has pre¬ 
vailed upon it to vote at the word of command, with a mar¬ 
vellous unanimity. But to accomplish so much is to reconstruct a 
party in a superficial sense only. If we ask what political princi¬ 
ples ho has imparted to the Conservative Party, and what political 
objects he has educated them to aspire after, we shall have to wait 
in vain for an answer. Lord Beaconsfield has prevailed upon 
them, in pursuit of office, to abandon all the principles they once 
professed, but he has substituted none in their stead. He has led 
them along a wild course strewn with broken pledges, heavy 
deficits, insane treaties, unjust and disastrous ware, and has de¬ 
parted, leaving them leaderless and demoralized, the confidence of 
the nation withdrawn from them, and their policy fallen into such 
contempt and failure that it has been reversed without the Con¬ 
servatives themselves daring to enter a protest against the process. 
This was an inevitable result of such leadership as Lord Beacons- 
field’s. He was not a statesman at all, but merely a word-fencer, 
an expert debater. So long, therefore, as he remained the chief of a 
minority, he was in his proper element. He was required to do no¬ 
thing but debate, and he debated with immense dexterity, with 
indefatigable perseverance and vivacity. But the time at last came 
when he was called upon to assume the part of a practical states¬ 
man, and quit that of a theatrical debater. It may be said of Lord 
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Beaconsfield, tHat^ given the resources and mental equipment of a 
theatrical debater, he did, in the "way of practical statesmanship, 
the very utmost that was possible. Inspired newspapers, patriotic 
music-halls, packed public meetings, spread-eagle oratory, and a 
large and docile majority in both Houses—he worked all this 
extensive machinery with extraordinary skill. But it could do 
little for a policy founded neither upon sound knowledge nor an 
enlightened morality, but reflecting only the fantastic dreams of a 
writer of romances. And the Conservative Party are now paying 
the penalty of having sacrificed their principles in the past and 
their hopes in the future for the sake of these fantastic dreams. 

To sum up: it is impossible to consider Lord Beaconsfield, 
seriously, as’ a statesman at all. He was a man determined to 
achieve eminence and success, as “ Society " here in Great Britain 
understands eminence and success. And he achieved them, but not 
in virtue of any statesmanlike quality. If the Tory Party had 
required of him that he should do anything, he would have failed 
signally and completely. Even as the loader of a Tory opposi¬ 
tion it is not possible, during a long political career, to escape 
entirely from the burden of doing something, and when Mr. 
Disraeli’s genius was exerted in that unwonted direction, the thing 
which he produced—whether it was a Budget, a measure for the 
better government of India, or a Eeform Bill—was so preposterous 
that the world fell to laughing at once. “ If you see,” said Lord 
Palmerston, “ two people in the street, laughing together, yon may 
be certain they are talking of Mr. Disraeli’s India Bill.” .Happily 
for the success of Mr. Disraeli’s ambition, the Tories wanted him 
to do little—only to debate. But even so, the character of the 
man was clearly enough disclosed—a nature secretive and impene¬ 
trable, entirely devoid *of large and generous sympathies with his 
fellow men, and with a contempt for truth that passed into a bye- 
word. And by "truth” we mean much more than simple veracity 
of speech, though, in that, too. Lord Beaconsfield was grievously 
lacking. We mean that habit of mind which, in all things whatso¬ 
ever, makes a man eager to get into contact with facts, which 
will not allow his eyelids to slumber, nor the temples of his head 
to take any rest, until the thing as it actually is lies naked 
before the eye of his mind. Lord Beacoilsfield’knew nothing, cared 
nothing for things as they actually exist in the world outside of the 
House of Commons, but only for things as they might be made to 
appear in an efieotive speech. Words were re^ities to him, and a 
vote of the House of Commons the final touch-stone of fact, and 
of right and wrong. Provided that a majority of the House could 
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be prevailed npon to record their opinion that a " scientific frontier” 
had been got, then the " scientific frontier ” was actnallj there ; and 
if not—not. By the irony of events this man, so utterly lacking in 
every quality essential to the statesman, without knowledge of facts, 
without sincerity of soul, became the leading statesman of a great 
Empire. His sway lasted but three years, but what havoc and con¬ 
fusion he brought about in that brief period. Slaughter might say 
of him as she has been made to say of one of his predecessors:— 

He came by stealth and unlocked my den, 

And I have drunk the blood since then 

Of twice three hundred thousand men. 

The victims of Lord Beaoonsfield’s insensate and ’unsorupulous 
policy lie scattered over three quarters of the globe—^a multitude 
which no man can number. There would be no lack of mourners 
at his funeral if the widows and orphans whom his policy has made 
could be gathered together in the churchyard of Hughenden. And 
now because he is dead, from pulpit, platform, and from Press issues 
a stream of panegyrics upon him. He is described as a patriot. 
He is held up as an example which all Englishmen would do well 
to imitate. We venture to .record here a most emphatic protest 
against this teaching, whether it proceeds from a canon of West¬ 
minster Abbey or from any other less sanctified quarter. If veracity 
of speech be a virtue to be loved and sought after, then is Lord 
Beaconsfield an example not to be imitated. If diligent endeavour 
to apprehend facts as they actually are be an obligation incumbent 
upon man^ then is Lord Beaconsfield an example not to be 
imitated. If, on the other hand, to follow the example of Ahab in 
the matter of Naboth's vineyard be the mark of wise and honourable 
statesmanship, then it may freely be conceded that Lord Beacons¬ 
field was a wise and patriotic statesman. If a selfish pursuit of 
power, and if to achieve success such as “ Society ” deems success, be • 
worthy objects of a man's ambition, then there can be no question 
that the world has rarely seeh a more perfect exemplar than the 
late Lord Beaconsfield. 
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EOYALTY IN ENGLAND. 

The disturbance of public opinion in England now-a-days, regarding 
political and other than strictly political questions of great import¬ 
ance to the community, is tolerably apparent even to careless ob¬ 
servers. It is exciting tho hopes of all who hold that for the healthy 
growth of the nation great reforms are yet needed in continuation 
and expansion of the reforms already effected ; and it is alarming all 
who, whether they object or not to every reform which has been 
effected, profess to think that no further change in our institutions 
is desirable. No one who has watched the progress Of events during 
the last twenty or twenty-five years, and who compares even that 
near past with the present, can fail to see how great a change has 
taken place in nearly every department of life, or can shut his eyes 
to the prospect of far greater changes resulting from the disintegra¬ 
tion that is now going on. Our new methods of trade and com¬ 
merce, our new discoveries in science, and the numberless alterations 
caused by the new application of scientific principles to the practical 
affaii-s of life, are startling in themselves, yet only in harmony with 
the revolution occurring in onr ways of thought on nearly every sort 
of subject. Under the influence of new thinkers, there is now as 
notable an upheaval of religious opinion and as vigorous a rebellion 
against old dogmas as thqre was three centuries ago, when England, 
like the rest of Europe, had to decide whether or not it should join 
in the revolt against ecclesiasticism and superstition which ws.s led 
by Luther. In the war against religious observances and theological 
dogmSjS fighting is harder and more painM than in any struggles 
over scientific or artistic innovations, or even over the reconstruction 
of our political machinery j but in each and all the conditions of dis- 
turbance are similar, if not identical, and, however divergent the 
movements may be, the revolutionary temper that prompts and 
guides them is the same. 

In the department of politics, and especially in that branch of it 
which has to do with the management of Statef affairs, with all ques¬ 
tions as to the functions of government and the individuals entitled 
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to exercise those functions, in person or .by proxy, this revolution¬ 
ary temper has of late been very active. Between the Eeform Act 
of 1832 and the Beform Act of 1868 there was a long interval, 
not ill occupied, to some extent, in fighting the battles of Free 
Trade, Municipal Reform, and other essentials of social prosperity. 
But the Act of 1868 was a necessary sequel to the Act of 1832, and 
itself only a step towards the full recognition of the people's ri^ht 
to govern themselves, which will have to come some day j and if 
many ardent reformers are distressed that the day should seem so 
long in coming, they may console themselves by remembering that 
even the most perfect Parliamentary. Reform Act, according to 
every member of the community his and her due share of represent¬ 
ation in a properly devised national assembly, would be in itself 
inadequate, even were it attainable, until many obstacles to self- 
• government by the nation are removed, and that a good deal is being 
done just now, indirectly as well as directly, towards the removal 
of, at any rate, some of those obstacles. Whatever ideal reformers 
may have of a perfect House of Commons, it is impossible that it 
should be realized while bur present House of Lords exists, and 
even those who are most eager to reform the House of Lords, or to 
reform it away, may well shrink from laying violent hands on it 
until time and effort—American competition, bad harvests, Irish 
Land Leagues, the political education of farmers and peasants, the 
bankruptcy and social degradation of aristocratic landholders, and 
BO forth—have rendered it impossible for the forces now donnant, 
and comparatively idle, in our fossilized House of Lords to be re¬ 
vivified by any sudden change in the political balance which might 
follow the downfall of the Upper Chamber. Moreover, and yet 
more, it is worth the notice of those who look upon the Crown as 
a useless and mischievous encumbrance of our political machinery to 
consider whether it has not, at* any rate, negative uses with which, in 
the existing state of society and political arrangements, it would be 
dangerous to dispense, and whether the mischief incident to its 
maintenance would not be far outweighed by the perils consequent 
on its too hasty abolition. 

That last Sentence indicates the purpose of the present paper. 
About ten years ago, steady-going people were shocked by the 
lectures that Sir Charles Dilke delivered at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 
other places, in denunciation of our monarchical institutions. If it 
was his intention then to lead a crusade against the Crown, he soon 
abandoned the project, which at the time obtained but little support. 
The fear of his friends, however, that his bold action in this matter 
had rained his chances of advancement in political life, were soon 
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falsified, and to-day he is not the only avowed Eepublioan who holds 
a place in the Government. Here we have striking evidence of the 
progress within the past decade that has been made in public 
opinion regarding this as well as other questions. It is true 
that the statesmanlike prudence shown by Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. 
Chamberlain, and their Republican allies, in devoting their energies 
to work of more immediate practical importance than the advocacy 
of a republican form of government has had much to do with their 
admission to high offices of State; but it is by no means improbable 
that before another decade is over we shall have an Administration 
in which more than half of the members will be at least as staunch 
Republicans at heart as are Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Chamberlain, 
and thus the question whether monarchical institutions should bo 
maintained in England is by no means one the discussion of which 
can be relegated to the far-off future. It is a question that may 
have to be settled, rightly or wrongly, within a very few yearsj and 
therefore one worth considering at once. 

. The question, be, it noted, is not whether a monarchical or a re¬ 
publican form of government is preferable on abstract gropnds, but 
whether or not it is desirable, our other political and social institu¬ 
tions remaining pretty much as they are at present, that the institu¬ 
tion of Royalty should be done away with. Assuming that Royalty 
in itself is an objectionable institution, will its perpetuation in 
England,.for a time at any rate, be helpful or detrimental to the 
removal of other and, perhaps, more objectionable institutions ? 

As a first step towards answering that question, it is necessary 
that we should understand what is the present position of Royalty 
in England as compared with its position in past times. When 
William the Norman took possession of England, six hundred years 
ago, he came as the feudal • chief of an army of I’etainers, among 
whom he portioned out large sections of the country in return for 
their loyal submission to him as their sovereign. In order to hold 
and strengthen their ground, ho and his successors found it neces¬ 
sary to make terms not only with their Norman barons, but also 
with their English subjects and with the clergy, who knew well how 
to benefit both themselves and the Church by siding alternately 
with kings, lords, and commons. The result was that the Crown 
became a more complicated and in some respects a more powerful 
institution in England than in any of the foreign countries where 
feudalism prevailed. The monarch was sometimes the servant of 
his people, often the servant of his barons, and still oftener the 
servant of the Church; but in spite of all that, partly even in 
consequence of it, his monarchy was a very real thing. Nowhere 
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else was “ the divine right of kings" so fully acknowledged in 
theory, or allowed to have, so much efSicacy in practice ; and all the 
maxims in vogue about the sanctity of the kingly office had peculiar 
weight in this country. None of the revolutions by which dynastms 
were changed, by which feudalism was weakened, and by which the 
interests of the people were promoted, .seriously impaired the dignity 
or lessened the authority of the Crown, until Charles the First was 
executed j and even after that, the traditions which the Long Parlia¬ 
ment was supposed to have crushed for ever showed a strange 
vitality. The “ glorious revolution ” of 1688 established a funda¬ 
mental change in the relations, between the kings and the people, 
but it left nearly all the theories about kingly power extant, doing 
no more than strengthen and multiply the safeguards against too 
great misuse of that power. A scheme—such as it was—of parlia¬ 
mentary government, with a measure of Ministerial responsibility, 
superseded the arbitrary rule of the Stuarts, and the “divine’ 
right ” assumption received a shock from which it never recovered. 
Those, however, were only days of somewhat clumsy seed-sowing in 
ground ill-prepared for the production of good fruit. 

While the exercise of the Royal authority was restrained within, the proper 
limits of the Constitution, [as Sir Erskine May has said] the Crown was shorn 
of none of its ancient prerogatives, but remained as it had ever been, the source 
of all power, civil and ecclesiastical; the fountain of honour, the first and para¬ 
mount institution of the State. Its powers, indeed, were now exercised by 
Ministers responsible to Parliament; yet so great were the attributes of Royalty, 
and so numerous its sources of influence, that, for more than a century after the 
Revolution, it prevailed over the more popular elements of the Constitution. 

^ A Parliament representing the people little more than in name, and free, in great 
measure, from the restraint of public opinion, which had not yet the means of 
being intelligently formed or adequately expressed, promoted the views of rival 
parties rather than the interests of the people. .This popular institution, designed 
to control the Crown, was won over to its side, and' shared, while it supported, its 
ascendancy. The Crown now governed with more difficulty, and was forced to 
use all its resources for the maintenance of its authority; but it governed as com¬ 
pletely as ever. * 

The history of the EngKah Court under the House of Hanover, 
abounding as if does in loathsome scandals, is worth studying in 
order to see how much strength, mischievously used, was in the 
royal prerogatives that were left intact by the Revolution; and how¬ 
ever meanly we may think of the characteristic exploits of these 
notable mpnarcha, we may find some compensation for the discredit 
that &ey brought on England by remembering that their misdeeds 
hdped materially to prepare the way for the reforms that they set 
themselves against. A nation so conservative as we are refuses to 
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more in new direcbions until it has had indisputable evidence that 
the old paths are leading to destraotion; and the questionable vk* 
tues of George the Third, prompting him always to stretch'his 
authority in despotic lines, and the unquestioned vices of George the 
Fourth, inclining him to let matters take their own course, except 
now and then, when he thought* he could stem the tide of destiny 
by a ribald oath or two, alike conduced to the outbreak of public 
opinion which secured the Eeform Act of 1832, and cleared the 
ground for the healthier national growth of the past half-century. 

Among all the anomalies that make up our boasted British Con¬ 
stitution, the most anomalous is the^position now held by Eoyalty in 
England. Panegyrists of constitutional monarchy are apt to take 
credit for the form of it which prevaila in this country, as realizing 
M. Thiers’s ideal of “ a king who reigns, but does not govern j” yet 
in theory the sovereign has almost unlimited powers* of despotic 
government, and nothing but good sense, which may or may not be 
plentiful at Court, and fear of consequences, which is in truth our 
chief safeguard against tyranny, can stand in the way of almost any 
outrageous feats of despotism that the royal fancy may devise. 
“ Eoyal prerogative ” is a vague term, which no one can so define as 
to take in all its powers and possibilities. More than a hundred 
such powers are specified in the old law books, and, though many of 
them have fallen into desuetude, no one can say which or how many 
even of those may be successfully revived on provocation. One such 
prerogative was brought to light in 1856, when the Crown proposed 
to exercise its ancient right of creating life-peers. As the House of 
Lords disputed the vitality of that right, the claim was not insisted 
on; but a few years later, others besides our hereditary legislators 
were startled by Mr. Gladstone’s having recourse to the royal prero¬ 
gative in order to abolish purchase in the army, after the House of 
Lords had rejected the Bill to that effect. Even those of us who 
think that in the first o‘f these cases the Queen’s advisers would have 
done well to insist on an exercise of her prerogative which might 
have done something to improve the character and composition of 
the Upper House, and that, in the second, the urgency of the pro¬ 
posed reform almost justified the violent means taken for securing 
it, may reasonably tremble when we reflect on the immense power 
that is placed within reach of the Queen by her prerogatives. 

Not to mention other things, [wrote Mr. Walter Bagehot in 1872] she could 
disband the Army (by law, she cannot engage more than a certain niunber of men, 
but she is not obliged to engage any men); she could dismiss all the ofSoers, firom 
the Commander-in-Chief downwards; she could dismiss all the sailors too; die 
cbiild seU off all our ships of war,and aff our naval stores; she could mske a 
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peace by the sacrifice of Cornwall, and begin a war for the conquest of Brittany. 
She could make every citizen in the United Kingdom, male or female, a peer; 
she could make every parish in the United Kingdom a university; she could 
dismiss most of the civil servants; she could pardon all offenders. In a word, 
the Queen could, by prerogath-c, upset all the action of civil government within 
the Government; could disgrace the nation by a bad war or peace ; and could, 
by disbanding our forces, whether land or sea, leive us defenceless against 
foreign nations. 

The most obvious answer to all that, and a tolerably effective 
one, is, of course, that the Queen would not dare, on any important 
question, to set herself against the wishes of the people and expose 
herself to their wrath. The sovereign in these days generally finds 
it necessary to yield to the advice of his Ministers, and those 
Ministers are responsible to the House of Commons; so that the 
ultimate power of authoritatively sanctioning or condemning is 
vested in the people through their representatives. But during 
the years when the Prince Consort was the chief adviser of the Queen, 
we now know, through Sir Theodore Martin’s too candid book, how 
much of what wo call the privileges of Parliament and the functions 
of the Cabinet could bo meddled with in accordance with courtly 
views of Royal prerogative; and the history of the Beaconsfield 
Administration furnishes yet more unwelcome evidence of the 
strength of underhand forces working against the interests of the 
nation. The question whether there is a preponderance of advan¬ 
tage or of disadva.ntage in the maintenance of Royalty in England is, 
therefore, a very pertinent one. 

Royalty, it should be borne in mind, is not now exclusively, 
perhaps not even principally, a political institution in England. It 
is quite as much a social institution j and a very large share of its 
power for good or for evil depends on the sway it exercises in social 
affairs and over the wide border-land between the regions of society 
and strict politics. 

The Court of Queen Victoria is very different, in character as well as 
in influence, from the Court of Queen Elizabeth, when the royal smile 
was the sole warrant for admission into any sort of " society,” and 
when the royal frown conveyed as heavy a punishment as a year’s 
imprisonment in the Tower; when her Majesty was absolute dictator 
as to the style of dress her ladies should wear, and, often as to the 
lords they should wed; when statesmen and soldiers, prelates and 
poets, had to surrender their own wills and mould their .plans of life in 
accordance with the whims and foibles of their heartiess or fickle- 
hearted mistress; when‘courtiers like Leicester and Hatton were in 
what was Paradise for them, and when others, like Sidney and 
Raleigh, had to waste half their lives in order that they might win 
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permission to do or to attempt in the other half something worthy 
of them. Happily, it is even less like the Court of Charles the 
Second, when libertiriage was the social law, when shameless women, 
enticed from the stage and the stews, flaunted in Whitehall, and 
debauched in St. James’s Park, and when there was a profusion of 
royal bastards to grace the ranks of our modern peerage. Nor has 
it very much resemblance to the Court of George the Fourth, when 
vice was no less rampant because it put on filmy cloaks, and 
sneaked into alleys and garrets to do more than it dared to do in 
the saloons or highways. Partly because the “set,” which was 
formerly small and select in its way, has now grown to be an 
“ upper ten thousand,” far too numerous to be gathered together 
in Buckingham Palace or even in Windsor Park, partly because 
Windsor Park and Buckingham Palace are rarely open to even a 
few of those who would like to frequent them, there is now an 
oligarchy of leaders of society in which many minor luminaries 
divide the functions of social sovereignty which its hereditary 
representative has well-nigh abrogated. There is still, however, a 
semblance of social Royalty in occasional “ drawing-rooms,” and 
levees, and State balls, and the like; and when the time comes for 
Buckingham Palace to be swept and garnished for another occu¬ 
pant, it is quite likely that this now neglected office of the Crown 
will be restored to something of its old importance. ■ About that 
the only thing which need be said is that no good can possibly 
result from it, while there is grave danger of the effects being 
mischievous. In late years there has begun a feeble and partial, 
but, as far as it goes, a very commendable revolt against the tyranny 
of fashion. Conventionality, in other things as well as, dress and 
deportment, is by no means so oppressive as it used to* be, and there 
is hope that its thraldom may be steadily weakened; but fresh 
power would come to it if any serious effort were made to restore 
to the royal office its former duties as head of society, and the 
public would suffer thereby even if the headship were of a sort that 
did not set more openly at defiance than is now done the moral 
proprieties of life, which are of infinitely greater moment to the 
nation’s welfare than any fashions in dress or deportment. What¬ 
ever other advantages there may be in the perpetuation of Royalty 
in England, its uses as a leader of society are not among them. 

Nor can any good be expected from the continuation or expan¬ 
sion of other functions of Royalty connected with its assumed position 
as the head of society. A large amount of patronage, cheap or 
costly, is dispensed by the Crown in ways hardly, if at all, connected 
with politics. The prerogative of elevating whomsoever it chooses 
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to the peerage^ and thus of endowing him and his descendatlts wif^ 
legislatire powers, is exercised now-a-days with moderation, and 
exercised far more by the Prime Minister of the Crown than by the 
Crown itself. Thepttblicmay not greatly care, moreover,whether few or 
many creditable or discreditable additions are made to the House of 
Lords,8eeing that theHouseof Lords issteadilyand rapidlylosing most 
of its authority as a political institution, and that the political influ¬ 
ence of territorial and other wealth can be exercised with almost as 
much or as little prejudice to the community, whether or not its 
holders are men of title. The venerable and still vigorous notion 
that the Crown is “ the fountain of honour,” however, is a most mis¬ 
chievous one in many ways. It may be well that whatever enhanced 
dignity can come from this source should bo conferred on a great 
soldier like Sir Colin Campbell, or a useful administi’ator like Sir 
John Lawrence, or a clever politician like Mr. Lowe; and there 
may be no great harm in raising to the peerage wealthy men who 
court such a reward. But generally these honours are not conferred 
for honourable motives, and it is more often the successful adven¬ 
turers or the political supporters for whom no other recompense can 
be provided who are ennobled, so that public morality is more or 
less grievously tarnished when men like Sir John Pakington and Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen are promoted from the commonalty to the 
peerage. And it is yet worse, because, though the “honours ” arc of 
humbler sort, they are far more frequently bestowed, with the 
baronetcies, knighthoods, and other minor titles conferred by the 
Crown. False and misleading views of the duties of citizenship are 
spread abroad when any alderman or placeman is encouraged to 
hope that he can, by playing'the courtier, win some badge of dis¬ 
tinction which’will make him seem superior to his neighbours. 

The merely complimentary titles that the Crown dispenses, 
however, are open to but slight objection in comparison with the 
substantial offices of which it often has far more than the nominal 
disposal. Now-a-days, and for a- long time past, the appointments 
to such offices are and have been, to a great extent, under the 
control of the Crown’s advisers, rather than of the Crown itself. 
Even in the selection of her Prime Minister the sovereign must 
surrender her own wishes tp those of her people. If the people 
require that Mr. Gladstone shall be made Premier, private antipa¬ 
thies have to be set aside; and if Mr. Gladstone declares that Mr. 
Chamberlaiu and Mr. Fawcett must hold office under him, the seals 
have to be given to them. But in the construction of a Cabinet and 
its subordinate staff, the royal wishes have to be considered in some 
measare, and in the mest popular Administration that can be formed 
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there xnasi be at least a few administrators in whom the people 
bave little or no confidence. 

Yet more is this the'case with the other offices under the Crown. 
In appointitients to the higher branches of the legal and clerioal 
professions, the bench and the episcopacj; it may be assumed that 
Royalty has least power of exercising mischievous favouritism and 
making selections that would be generally offensive to the nation; 
but the public troubles itself less about ambassadorships and 
colonial governorships, and we find that for such posts as these, men 
like Lord Lytton and Sir Bartle Prere can be chosen add endowed 
with power to involve the country in dishonourable and ruinous 
wars before any question arises as to their competence for their 
work. 

And in the army the active influence of the Crown is greatest 
of all. It is notorious that the Duke of Cambridge was made 
Commander-in-Chief, and has held that post for twenty-five years, 
not because of his exceptional fitness for its duties, but because he 
is the Queen's cousin, and because, in these days of growing 
democracy, it is considered at Court to be very necessary to the 
stability of the Throne that a member of the Royal Family should be 
at the head of the army. . "Whatever estimate may be formed of the 
Duke’s military or administrative capacity, he deserves credit for.hav- 
ing more than once yielded to the pressure of public opinion in con¬ 
senting to reforms, or attempts at reform, insisted upon by the House 
of Commons; and as one of the most assured prerogatives of the 
Lower House is the power of allowing a standing army to exist only 
from year to year, it must be admitted that the authority of the 
Commander-in-Chief is materially crippled. No one who knows any¬ 
thing of Horse Guards arrangements, however, of their favouritism 
and martinetism, can doubt that, even without any diminution in the 
strength of our army, several millions a year could be saved to the 
national exchequer if courtly and aristocratic notions were excluded 
from its management. Control of the army is perhaps the most 
solid of the prerogatives" yet remaining to Royalty in England, and 
if it does not work altogether well at present, it is capable of being 
made to work very ill indeed in the future. 

If .it were not for the power over the national purse which is 
now indisputably vested in the House of Commons, and which, as 
in the case of the Mutiny Act, enables it to forbid the maintenance 
of any army or navy beyond the twelve months for which it votes 
supplies, there would be nothing but his own. good pleasure to 
prevent the sovereign in England from being an arbitrary despot. 
As it is, the &ot of his being able to 8j>point any Cominandmr-in> 
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Chief he likes, and for so long a time as he likes, and, through that, 
functionary, to commission any oflScers he likes, subject to their 
satisfying certain prescribed conditions on entering the service, 
gives him very considerable power, the possible danger of which 
must not be lost sight of because its exercise has for a long time 
past been comparatively harmless. British troops, it may be safely 
said, are at least as loyal and patriotic as French or German troops, 
but, partly in consequence of the national temperament, partly 
because they are voluntary recruits enlisted only for a short period, 
their patriotism is more genuine than that of French or German 
soldiers, and if, unhappily, it were ever to be put to the test, their 
loyalty to their country might prove stronger than their loyalty to 
their king. For all that, in the event of a collision between king and 
country, we must not deceive ourselves by supposing that the esprit 
de corpe prevailing in each regiment, and linking all the regiments 
together, would not enable the king’s officers, acting under a royal 
Commandor-in-Chief, to make terrible havoc before the army could 
be disbanded. When we see with what blind zeal, in obedience to 
their loaders’ orders, our soldiers will slaughter Zulus, and advance 
to be slaughtered by Boers, we should be prepared to find that 
they would consider it no less their duty to attack the citizens of their 
own country if they were so bidden. Of course, it is in the utmost 
degree unlikely that they would ever be so bidden; and even in that 
case, the onslaught would soon be counteracted, and would insure 
the complete overthrow of the despotism that prompted it; but the 
contingency is a possible one, and we shall do well to bear in mind 
what capacity for evil-doing is retained in that tradition of royal 
prerogative which makes the sovereign the supreme head of our 
standing army. 

That is a tradition which has been jealously guarded and labor¬ 
iously kept alive, while many others have been ignored. It was 
only a few years ago that the old rule requiring every officer’s com¬ 
mission on each re-appointment to be signed by the monarch’s own 
hand was abandoned, and then solely because the duties of Royalty 
were so very onerous that officers had to wait several years after 
being gazetted before they received their commissions, and some¬ 
times had grown old and died in the service before they had formally 
entered it. 

The punctilios of royal prerogative have been less rigidly observed 
in most of the civil offices under the Crown; but even here the royal 
prerogative has more reality, or semblance of reality and possibility 
of renewed vitality, than many persons imagine. It is by the Crown 
that all magistrates are appointed, whether unpaid and untrained 
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justices of the peace, who can give force from the bench to any small 
spite which they, as gentlefolk and landlords, may feel towards their 
plebeian neighbours, or the highest judges in the land. And so with 
the other branches of the public service. The one great safeguard 
against grave abuse of the royal prerogative in all these respects, or, 
indeed, against any such actual exercise of it as would lead to grave 
abuse, is that, though “ the king can do no wrong,” the king can 
do very little for which his Ministers are not I’esponsible to Parlia¬ 
ment, and that therefore, as it is the Ministers who really now hold 
the reins of power, they cannot, in the king’s name, nor can he, 
without their being blamed for it, do any serious mischief. This, it 
may be admitted, is a tolerably good safeguard against grave abuse 
of the royal prerogative. But we must not be deceived by its ap¬ 
parent completeness. 

The principle of Ministerial responsibility, which is the basis of 
Cabinet government, and, in England, of constitutional monarchy, 
is sufficiently intelligible, and satisfactory as far as it goes. It has 
rendered Eoyalty possible in this country for more than two centuries 
since the time when Cromwell and his Ironsides thought they had 
demolished it for ever, and has helped the progress of English 
liberty infinitely better than any such military despotism, calling 
itself Eepublicanism, as was desired by Cromwell and his Ironsides, 
could have done. It has been developed, and its methods have been 
improved, with the advance of the nation which has been im¬ 
proved by those methods. But it is by no means perfect yet, or, if 
it is about as perfect as it can be, it is only waiting to be superseded 
by some more perfect instrument of national self-government. 

When Madame de Stael had delivered to the Emperor Alexander 
an eloquent encomium of beneficent despotism, the sagacious 
monarch replied, “ Yes, madame, but it is only a happy accident.” 
Constitutional ■ monarchy is more likely to work well than even a 
beneficent despotism, but its good working cannot be relied upon. 
As Mr. Bagehot has aptly said:— 

It is easy to imagine upon a constitutional throne an active and meddling 
fool, who always acts when he should not, who never acts when he should, who 
warns his Ministers against their judicious measures, who encourages them in 
their injudicious measures. It is easy to imagine that such a kihg should be 
the tool of others; that favourites should guide him; that mistresses should 
corrupt him; that the atmosphere of a bad Court should be used to degrade 
free government. 

And the same discreet apologist for a kingly form of rale in Eng¬ 
land goes on to say:— ■ . ' 

We have had an awful instance of the dangers of constitutional Eoyalty. Wa 
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Mve hid the ease of a meddliiig maniao. Zhuing great part of his life George 
the Third's reason wee half apeet bf «:iaxy oxkis. Throoghont his life he had im 
obstinacy akin to that of insanUy. He was an obstinate and an evil influence; 
he could not be turned from what was inexpedient; by the aid of his station he 
turned truer but weaker men from what was expedient. He gave an excellent 
moral example to his contemporaries, but he was an instance of those whose good 
dies with them, while their evil lives after them.. He prolonged the American 
War, perhaps he caused the American War; so we inherit the>estiges of an Ame¬ 
rican hatred. He forbad Mr. Pitt’s wise plans; so we inherit an Irish difliculty. 
He would not let us do right in time; so now our attempts at right are out of 
time and fruitless. Constitutional Royalty under an active and half-insane king 
is one of the worst of governments. There is in it a secret power whibh is always 
eager, which is generally obstinate, which is often wrong, which rules Ministers 
more than they know themselves, which overpowers them much more tlmn tlie 
publiu believe, which is irresponsible because it is inscrutable, which cannot be 
prevented because it cannot be seen. The benefits of a good monarch are almost 
invaluable, but the evils of a bad monarch are almost irreparable. 

Of course, a great change has taken place in the political rela- 
"tions between the Crown and the English people since the time when 
George the Third was king. The Reform Act of 1832 was the first 
great victory in a revolutionary movement by which the right of the 
people to have at least a large share in the management of the 
nation’s affairs is being secured. Thereby the unwarranted, but 
long-tolerated, claim of the aristocracy not only to exercise great 
legislative powers in the House of Lords, but also to more than half 
fill the House of Commons with its nominees, while more than half 
of the residue were nominees of the Crown, was once and for ever 
repudiated in principle; and since that time the tendency, though 
not always working steadily, has been to give to the people more and 
more political power, more and more equitably apportioned. Even 
were she so minded, the present sovereign would not be allowed to 
meddle 5 ji;|th affairs of State as much or as injuriously as did her 
grandfafiher in a hundred instances hardly less obnpxious than the 
occasion of his successfully plotting against his own Ministers to defeat 
their India Bill, and to overthrow them at the same time, in 1783, 
when Fox wrote: “ We are beat in the House of Lords by such 
treachery on the part of the King, and such meanness on the part 
of his friends in the House of Lords, as one could not expect either 
from him-or them;” and while the open interference of Queen 
Victoria with the business of the Cabinet is so small as to be hardly 
perceptible, no one could justly apply to the secret influence of the 
Cowt snch language «.s Fox used when he described the cU ndnatiTie 
tactios pI George the Third as “ the undetected agency of.an infernal 
spirit.” we still have an •English Court which, as far aa politics 
ajri^ j^Cflrned, insists, and with good excuse, on being some^ing 
Qtora ^an an idle hanger-on to the Cabinet. 
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A characteristic and, in its way, amusing illustration of the 
claim of Eoyalty to be a political entity, occurred almost at the com¬ 
mencement of the present reign. The young Queen had been 
barely two years on the throne, under the able guidance of that 
excellent Whig statesman. Lord Melbourne, when, in May, 1889, 
his loss of popularity induced him to tender his resignation, and Sir 
Eobert Peel was accordingly requested to form a Cabinet. To her 
mentor’s retirement from office the Queen, very properly, made no 
objection, but she objected strongly to having all the Whig ladies 
who had been attached to her household displaced by the wives, 
sisters, cousins, and aunts of the Conservative leaders. Personal 
regard for her friends, and not politics, may have caused, and almost 
justified. Her Majesty’s stubbornness j but we need not read over 
again those pages of Lord Beaconsfield’s novels in which the vast 
influence, secret and open, of political ladies is glorified, to be 
reminded that this “ Bedchamber question ” was one of very real 
political significance. Hence arose something more than a storm 
in a teapot. When Sir Robert Peel informed the Queen that, be¬ 
sides new Ministers of State, some of whom were personally 
distasteful to her, he must provide her with new Ladies of her Bed¬ 
chamber, she bluntly refused to part with, her old attendants, and 
Lord John Russell, staunch Royalist and staunch Whig as ho was, 
encouraged her in her opposition. After further consultation with 
her political allies, she wrote to Sir Eobert Peel, formally declining 
“ to adopt a course which she conceived to be contrary to usage, 
and which was repugnant to her feelings.” Peel thereupon, with 
no more than a proper sense of his own dignity and due regard for 
the constitutional principles that were at stake, declined to form a 
new Administration, alleging that, for any Administration he might 
form to be successful, it was necessary “ that he should JjAve that 
public proof of Her Majesty’s entire support and confidence which 
would be afforded by the permission to make some changes in that 
part of Her Majesty’s household which Her Majesty resolved on 
maintaining entirely without change,”—graceful language to the 
effect that he could not take office as Her Majesty’s Premier and the 
nation’s Prime Minister unless he was relieved from the risk of his' 
political work being thwarted by domestic arrangements. In conse¬ 
quence of that quarrel. Lord Melbourne’s Ministry was reinstated 
in office, and dragged on a feeble life for two years longer. The 
Whigs gained little for themselves, and less for the country, however, 
by their excessive courtliness. The General Election of 1841 gave 
such strength to the Conservative party that when Sir Robert Peel 
formed his Administration neither Whigs nor courtiers ventured to 
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revive the Bedchamber qaestiom It had been partly superseded^ it 
is true, by an amicable arrangement, in accordance with which the 
Queen generally chose for the Ladies of her Bedchamber ladies who 
were not of very pronounced politics, and who could thus hold their 
posts with a clear conscience, and without prejudice to party govern¬ 
ment, under Whigs and Tories alike, only such more important State 
functionaries as the Mistress of the Ecbes, and those of avowed 
political bias, being subject to the vicissitudes of office. 

The Bedchamber question was a matter of public discussion forty 
years ago. At that time, however, but little was known, though 
something was guessed, about the very persistent efforts that were 
made almost from the beginning of Queen Victoria’s reign to revive 
the declining functions of Eoyalty as a political power in England. 
Only since the publication of Sir Theodore Martin’s “ Life of the 
■ Prince Consort ” have we been permitted to see with any approach 
lo clearness what forces were here at work. Baron Stockmar, who 
found her husband for the Queen, was the zealous adviser both of 
the Queen and of her husband as to the place which in his opinion 
the Crown ought to hold in relation to the country. He was a most 
skilful instructor, and had not wholly inapt pupils. He knew 
exactly what were the limits beyond which it would not be safe for 
royal interference to go, and to what extent there would be no risk 
in making tentative endeavours to restore, at any rate, some of the 
personal rule of the sovereign which had existed in old times, and had 
been perpetuated in the German princedoms from among which our 
own Koyal Family had arisen. What might have happened had his 
counsels been followed with as much skill as he showed in deliver¬ 
ing them it would not be easy to guess. Happily, the following was 
not v^ skilful. Neither we nor posterity need altogether repudiate 
the PqJ||iaureate’s panegyric of “ Albert the Good ” as one 

Who reverenced his conscience as his king; 

Wliose glory was, redressing human wrong ; 

Not swaying to this faction or to that; 

Not making his high place the lawless perch 
Of wing’d ambitions, nor a vantage-ground 
For pleasure ; but thro’ aU this tract of years 
Wearing the white flower of a blameless life, 

Before a thousand peering littlenessca, 

In that fimrce light which beats upon a throne. 

And blackens every blot; 

but, while acknowledging the honesty and perseverance with which, 
rendering many great and unquestionable services to the people 
among whom became to live under peculiarly trying conditions, wo 
httgr be‘grittribl that he was not quite so “ all-aqcompli9hed, wiMi,'’ 
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as he is represented to hare been, and that^ with good intentions, 
ho failed in patting to all the bad use they were capable of the in¬ 
structions of his friend and tutor. Had all the autocratic power that 
Stookmar planned for it been given to the English Crown daring 
the twenty years or more of Prince Albert’s influence in this couatzy, 
the question as to the expediency of allowing Eoyalty tq continna 
among us would have been a far more pressing one than it is just 
now. As it is, the revelations made in. Sir Theodore Martin’s five 
volumes are well worth studying. 

No one who has read that work needs to be reminded that there 
was little to complain of and much to applaud in Prince Albert’s 
scheme of strengthening the position of Royalty in England, as fer¬ 
ae home affairs were concerned. His rare encouragement of decent 
ways of living at Court, and of respect for nearly all the Ten Com¬ 
mandments, can hardly be too much commended. And the country' 
owes a great deal to him for his unwearying patronage of art 
literature, science, and industry; for his promotion of such an 
enterprise as the Great Exhibition of 1851; for his journeys to and 
fro to deliver lectures, simple but genuine, on thrift and cleanliness, 
good drainage and good ventilation; for his model cottages and 
model gardens, and much else of the same yai'iod sort. Nor should 
we credit him with anything but an honest desire to act aright in his 
schemes for maintaining what he held to be the dignity and interest 
of England in all its foreign concerns. We must not forgot, how¬ 
ever, that his influence in those concerns was often very pernicious, 
and that, whether pernicious or not, the fact that he was able to 
exert so much influence on behalf of the Ciown, which during his 
lifetime he chiefly wore, was altogether obnoxious. 

There is no space here for a review of the direct or indirect 
action of the Crown in England’s relations with foreignatountrie* 
during either the twenty years before or the twenty years af® Prince 
Albert’s death, but a single illustration may serve to indiode 
tho nature of the royal influence for which he and Baron Stockmar 
were mainly responsible. 

In 1852, Lord Palmerston was summarily dismissed from the 
Administration in which he held office as Foreign Secretary, on tte 
ground that he had exceeded his authority, and taken upon himself 
to act independmitly as the organ of the Queen’s Government, in 
sanctioning the coup d’etai of Louis Napoleon in the previoos 
December. The dismissal was well deserved, but the reason given 
for it by Lord John Russell, then Premier, that he had offended the 
amour prepre and the personal feelings of the Qtieen by what he hod 
done, was monetrous. On that occasion Lord John Bussell adc^ted 
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the unusual course of reading in Parliament a memorandum prepared 
in 1850 by Prince Albert, on the Queen’s behalf, respecting the 
duties of the Foreign Secretary to the Crown, which deserves careful 
attention, as a glaring exhibition of the pretensions to personal and 
autocratic rule which Eoyalty can make in these days of parlia¬ 
mentary government. “ The Queen requires,” this document asserts 
in imperious terms, " first, that Lord Palmerston will distinctly state 
what he proposes in a given case, in order that the Queen may know 
as distinctly to what she is giving her royal sanction; secondly, 
having once' given her sanction to a measure, that it be not arbi¬ 
trarily altered or modified by the Minister. Such an act she must 
consider as failing in sincerity to the Crown, and justly to be visited 
by the exorcise of her constitutional right of dismissing that Minis¬ 
ter. She expects to be kept informed of what passes between him 
and the foreign Ministers, before important decisions are taken, 
based upon that intercourse; to receive the foreign despatches in 
good time; and to have the drafts for her approval sent to her in 
sufficient time to make herself acquainted with their contents before 
they must be sent off.” There is not much harm in the courteous 
terms still in use by which a semblance of absolute monarchy 
is kept up, as when the Queen in official documents speaks of 
“my dominions, my subjects, my allies, my exchequer,” and so 
forth j but when these terms are supposed to have any real 
meaning, they are offensive to all notions of popular liberty; and 
when the Crown is suffered not only to address such language as the 
above to the Foreign Minister appointed by consent of Parliament, 
but even to discharge him for non-compliance with it, the scandal is 
none the less because in the case in question the Minister was dis¬ 
charged for having acted in a really improper way. Yet we know that 
until Prince Albert’s death such pretensions were persistently made 
and acted upon, and that if, in the absence of such a hard-working 
and trusty private secretary as her husband was, the Queen now ex¬ 
ercises less constant control over the foreign business of the country, 
her right to do so is still asserted as zealously as over. 

The great personal loss the Queen sustained by Prince Albert’s 
death, indeed, if it has to some extent relieved the nation of the 
perpetual meddling with State affairs which prevailed in his lifetime, 
has been, apart from other considerations, a natio n al misfortune, in 
that such meddling as now goes on more or less spasmodically, lacks 
the measure of good sense and caution of which he was possessed. 
On Lord Beaconsfield and his colleagues must devolve the responsi- 
bilHy of the great follies and the greater crimes that were com- 
BiitteS) in England’s name and the Queen’s, during the hateful six 
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years of Tory misrule which came to an end in 1880; but it is no 
secret that Lord Beaconsfiold’s Administration was encour^od, if 
it was not induced, to carry on its long series of blusterings and 
aggressions by the knowledge that all this dangerous and un¬ 
patriotic procedure was heartily approved at Court. In the fact 
that at the General Election of 1874 the apathetic and misguided 
constituencies sent to the House of Commons a large majority of repre¬ 
sentatives pledged to support the Tory leaders in their projected 
defence of “ Beer and the Bible,” and, as an unexpressed corollary, 
to support them in everything else they chose to do, there wm 
technical warrant for all that Lord Beaconsfield’s Government did 
with the consent of Parliament; but, had the constituencies known 
beforehand what sort of policy the Government would pursue, no 
one can imagine that they would have placed it in office. More 
than that, and this is more immediately to the point, let it be clearly 
understood that the main offences of Lord Beaconsfield’s Ad¬ 
ministration were such as no well-constructed Tory Cabinet could 
have been expected to be guilty of, such as would not have been 
committed by a Tory Cabinet with a man like the late Lord Derby 
at its head, or one in which the present Lord Derby could be 
listened to, and such as even Lord Beaconsfield’s Government would 
not have committed had it not been egged on to do so by Royal 
influence. Prom the time when Parliament was forced to give its 
sanction to the Queen’s resolve to call herself Empress of India, all 
the mock-imperial tactics of her highly favoured Ministers were as 
consistent as they could be, and there was complete accord between 
the elevation of Mr. Disraeli to the peerage and. the sending of a 
complimentary letter from Windsor, or Osborne, or Balmoral, or 
wherever else Royalty was nestling for the moment, to the author 
of the great Jingo anthem. 

We may take to ourselves some comfort by reflecting that there- 
is no great likelihood of such another Government as Lord Beacons¬ 
field’s existing in England for a long time to come, if ever; but that 
it contrived to exist so recently, and to gain strength by subjecting 
itself so thoroughly to royal influence, should put us on our guai’d 
concerning the future. 

Perhaps enough has been said in the foregoing pages to. indicate 
the dangers to which English liberty and the welfare of the nation 
are_ exposed from the maintenance of Royalty among us. No ex¬ 
haustive enumeration of what may be called the abuses of Royalty in 
England has here been attempted, but the most prominent of them 
have been briefly exhibited. The perpetuation of monarchical insti¬ 
tutions is tolerated and approved of by a great many persons, who. 
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woold resent any autocratic or despotic system, on the ground that 
they are merely conTenient traditions, with not enough vitality left 
in them to work any serious mischief. " Ours is really a republican 
form of government," .it is repeatedly urged by good Radicals, “ a 
m<HO truly republican form of government than prevails in America 
or in France. The people rule through the House of Commons. 
The Crown is only a gewgaw which pleases certain members of the 
community whom we can afford to humour, even at the cost of a 
small addition to the national expenditure." Is it so indeed, and no 
worse than that ? We have seen that the Crown may, and has very 
recently, cost the nation vastly more than the amount assigned to it 
in the annual estimates. It would be rash to assert that royal in- 
flnences are mainly responsible for the aggressive enterprises of the 
past few years, for which wo are now bearing the disgrace and the 
pecuniary burthens—the Afghan wars and the South African wars; 
but it is quite safe to say that royal influence has helped to promote 
them, and that, had we been saved from it, our chances of being saved 
from them would have been very much greater. If the power that 
Boyalty now possesses of meddling in State affairs, and especially 
in foreign politics, is considerably less than it was in former times, 
it is still a power to be dreaded. Nor can a wise student of social 
politics look complacently upon the influence that Royalty can and 
does exert in other ways, more social than political, because at the 
present time the Crown distributes its social honours with much 
discretion and some moderation, and because, by rare good fortune, 
the Court, as far as it shows itself at all, shows itself to be remarkably 
free from courtly vices. We have to consider not only, or chiefly, 
how much or how little harm comes to the community from its 
allowing the Crown to remain as something more than a mere figure¬ 
head of, the State, but what is the extent of the harm it may cause 
if those who wear or guide it choose. 

But there is another side to the question. Granting that the 
Crown works or can work great evil, are there no benefits wrought 
by it, which cannot safely be dispensed with at present ? A long 
string of arguments in favour of the maintenance of Royalty in Eng¬ 
land may be found in the writings of political philosophers, who have 
BO sympathy with Tory traditions and prejudices—such, for instance, 
«8 Mr. Bagehot's essay on “ The English Constitution," which has 
been quoted from in this article. Some of these are plausible; 
bat they need not be repeated here. It will be sufficient to call 
attenticm to one main argument against the too speedy abolition of 
Boyalty in such a country as ours, which has by most reformers been 
sbtangeiy overlooked. Whatever is to be said for or against th:e 
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nionasrcliioal institutiou in itself however much its former authority 
has been crippled and its old splendours have been tarnished, it is 
still something more than the nominal head of the aristocracy 
that still retains something more than the spent traditions of the 
feudal system from which it grew. * According to the popular and, 
from a historical point of view, erroneous, but practically accurate 
reading of a venerable phrase, there are thi’ee “Estates of the 
Bealm”—King, Lords, and Commons. The legislative functions 
of the king have fallen into abeyance, or been assigned to the 
Cabinet, which, whether its head be - a peer or a commoner, and 
although it is bound to have representatives in both Houses of Par¬ 
liament, is really subject to the Lower House. A vote of censure on 
“ Her Majfesty’s Ministers " may be passed in the House of Lords, 
as happened recently on the question of the evacuation of Kanda¬ 
har, without influencing either public opinion or the action of the Go¬ 
vernment ; whereas a similar vote in the House of Commons, passed 
only by a majority of one, would be fatal, unless a dissolution and a 
general election proved that the censuring Commoners did not re¬ 
present the feelings of the constituencies. The Cabinet is thus 
manifestly the servant of the House of Commons, except in so far 
as there is more than a pretence of service to the Crown implied in 
the term “ Her Majesty’s Ministers.” The terra, as we have seen, 
is not all pretence; but in all important respects both Crown and 
Cabinet are generally merely servants of the Commons. The im¬ 
mense gain to the people, and the vast strengthening of popular 
powers consequent on this arrangement, should bo too patent to need 
demonstration. The arrangement works so smoothly on ordinary 
occasions, and with so much concealment of the humiliating position 
now held by the House of Lords in the legislative machinery, that 
its full importance is hardly noticed. How important it is, however, 
should appear from a proceeding already referred to, when Mr. Glad¬ 
stone had recourse to the royal prerogative in order to enforce the 
scheme of army purchase abolition, which the House of Lords had 
rejected after it had been approved by the House of Commons. That 
may have been a dangerous and in some respects an unwise ex¬ 
pedient, but it made plain the extent to which now-a-days the royal 
prerogative—that is, all that remains of the authority and dignity 
of the Crown—can be used to help the Commons in defeating the 
Lords. 

The House of Lords is a dangerous and obstructive institution, 
which cannot be too soon got rid of. In some respects the sym¬ 
pathies of Royalty with the aristocracy enable the aristocracy to be 
more obstructive and dangerous than it would otherwise be; but 
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as long as the House of Lords exists it is a matter of supreme 
importance to the progress of the nation in self-government that,* 
whenever the Lords and the Commons are at variance, the Crown 
should side, as it virtually does now, with the Commons and not 
with the Lords. 

Nor is that all. Even those who most object to the House of Lords, 
in its present shape or in any shape, may well shrink, as has already 
been hinted, from hastening its overthrow until some arrangement 
has been made for preventing the tide of aristocratic influence, with 
all its power of wealth and all the force of its “ birth and breeding,” 
from being tuimed out of its present lethargic channels, and from 
flooding the fields in which democratic principles are as yet insuffi¬ 
ciently rooted. We need a far more perfect democracy* before we 
can venture to bring it into a death-struggle with the aristocracy, 
and we cannot yet dispense with the service that is rendered to the 
democracy by a large part of what remains of the social as well 
as the political influence of Koyalty. Our duty is first to get rid 
of the great monopolists of land and territorial wealth, and all 
the social and political strength their positions give them. When 
that is done the House of Lords will disappear; and if the Crown 
disappears with it, no honest citizen need deplore its loss. 


H. E. Fox Bodkne. 
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This “ autobiography ” is a truly marvellous illustration of the 
slender wisdom with which the world is governed. From the fall of 
Napoleon, onwards for a period of fifteen years, there was no m.an 
in Europe so powerful as Prince Metternich. Emperors, kings, 
princelings, and archdukes—personages who at that day infested 
Europe more abundantly than now—all regarded him as their guide, 
philosopher, and friend. He disposed of the military resources of 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia almost as if they had been his own. He 
had powers to bind and to loose in actual fact, almost as ample as 
those claimed in theory by the Papal See. And here at last we 
have a portrait of the man drawn by himself. It is that of a 
shallow, conceited coxcomb. 

Conceit like that of Prince Metternich has, we should imagine, 
rarely existed in human form. Prince Metternich avss to Prince 
Metternich a subject of contemplation, which was a joy for ever. 
Age could not wither, nor custom stale its infinite A'ariety. Whether 
regarded from a moral or an intellectual standpoint, his own chai-acter 
was to the writer of this autobiography an inexhaustible well-spring 
of delight and reverence. He is continually pausing, as it were, 
in mid career, to direct attention to its manifold excellences—to 
point out wherein it differs from the characters of ordinary folk. 
Here are a few illusti’aftons of this habit:— 

Sept. 4, 1818. ... 1 liave become a species of moral power in Germany, 
and perhaps even in Europe—a power which will leave a void when it disappears; 
and hevertheless^it will disappear, like all belonging to poor frail human nature. 

July 27,1819. . . . My mind conceives nothing narrow or limited ; I always 
go, on every side, far beyond all that occupies the greater number of men of busi¬ 
ness ; I cover ground infinitely larger than they can see or wish to see. 1 cannot 
help saying to myself twenty times a day, “ Good God! how right I am, and how 
wrong they are! And how easy this reason is to see ; it is so clear, so simple. 


* Memoin of Prince Metternich, 1816—1820. Edited by Prince Richard 
Metternich. Translated by Mrs. Alexander Napier. Vols. III., IV, Bentley 
and Son. 1881. 
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and 60 natural! ” I shall repeat this till my last breach, and the world will go on 
in its own miserable way none tlie less. « 

Sept. 3, 1810. ... I shall be regretted by many of the great and good— 
execrated by those who are neither. The standpoint from which I have thought 
and acted is of such a height that my name remains identified with great events, 
for the very reason that I had the misfortune to live in a period of revolution. 

February i7,1821. With me the future is always before my ejes, and I 
believe I ain far less exposed to the danger of error with regard to the future than 
with regard to the present. ... I do not overlook the present—I take it at its 
real value; but tlie present is not worth much. This is evident to me, and 
history has, perhaps, never displaj'-ed such n pitiable crowd of small personages 
who only busy themselves with follies. Heavens! how we shall all be abused 
when the day of reckoning comes! And that day will come. Then some worthy 
man who, among the hundred tliousand pamphlets and in the grocers’ shops, 
discovers my name, will find, perhaps, in the year 2440 that in this far distant 
time one being existed who was less wrong-headed than his contemporaries, ■who 
carried self-estimation so far as to believe themselves arrived at the culminating 
point of civilisation. 


Surely great wit to madness is alliedbut the relation¬ 
ship between conceit and shallowness is indefinitely closer and 
more inevitable. In truth, in such a world as ours, conceit is im¬ 
possible except for the shallow man who imagines that nothing 
exists beyond the reach of bis own particular plummet. Prince 
Metternicb knew absolutely nothing of the nature of the social and 
political forces which were working and gathering strength around 
him; hence his calm assurance that he had completely gauged and 
discovered their value; and hence his satisfaction in a policy which 
consisted in nothing but a system of cruel and insensate repression. 
When the armies of the French Republic poured across the borders 
of France, they sowed in every country that they entered the seeds 
of a national life. They prepared Europe for that mighty revolution 
which is transforming her from a continent of kings to a continent 
of free peoples. The first enemy against whom these new ideas of 
national unity and independence had to assert their right to exist 
was the very nation which had imparted them. Under the Im¬ 
perialism of Bonaparte, France became the destroyer of national 
life, as under the Republic she had been its nurse and protector. 
The Battle of Leipsic was rightly called the battle of the nations,” 
not because of the numbers engaged on either side, but because it 
was a struggle for national life against the levelling monotony of a 
grasping Imperialism. The despots of Austria, Russia, and Prussia 
were for the moment kings of the people. 

And' by tlie heart, not hand, enslaving them. 

Bat when Napoleon had fallen, these same despots, mth Prinoe 
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Metternicli as their adviser, fondly imagined that they had resumed 
■possession of an Europe precisely as it was before the Erench Eevo- 
lution had burst its local boundaries and submerged a continent. 
They parcelled it out among themselves, as if it had been a vast 
estate tenanted by nothing of a higher kind than “ dumb, driven 
cattle,” and then proceeded to keep military watch and ward over 
their stolen goods against what they were pleased to style “the 
principles of the Eevolution.” Prince Mettemich was the great 
political High Priest and Prophet combined of this order of things; 
and he was never weary of expatiating on the beauty and profundity 
of that wisdom which had called it into existence. 

According to him, “the principles of the Eevolution” were 
nothing more than counsels of anarchy, generated, not by unjust 
laws and defective political institutions, but having their origin in a 
malignant and irrational spirit of “ presumption ” in the middle 
classes of Europe. This “ presumption ” was the result of the rapid 
advance in various directions which the world had made during the 
past three centuries. It had attacked society like a disease, and 
“become an almost universal sentiment.” The consec|;aences to 
Europe threatened to be of the most appalling character. Inspired 
by this spirit of “ presumption,” the middle classes in every country 
were working for the overthrow of society, the subversion of ancient 
institutions, of law, order, and religion. The monstrous absurdity 
of a wealthy educated class, with all their material interests 
ranged on the side of peace and order, thus abandoned to a pur* 
poseless frenzy for destruction, never glimmered for a moment 
before the mind of this emiennt political quack. He appears 
to have regarded it as a fact so self-evident, that to adduce 
evidence in support of it was needless. Such, however, being his 
conception of the danger to be encountered, his remedy followed as 
a logical consequence., The peril was not peculiar to one country, 
but common to all. It was a plague spread over the face of all 
Europe, and which, consequently, all Europe was equally interested 
in stamping out. To use his own formula, “all that was legally 
established” in Europe must band together against the common 
enemy of legality—these devil-possessed middle classes. And by 
“all that was legally established ” Prince Metternich understood 
Europe as it had bfeen cut and carved and parcelled out at the Con¬ 
gress of Vienna. All the emperors, kings, princes, grand dukes, 
and others whose legal right to exist had received the ratification of 
that august assembly must form a “ Holy Alliance ” for the pre¬ 
servation of religion and society against the inroads of atheism and 
lawlessness. The Empmmrs of Austria and Eussia were the two 
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presiding spirits of this Holy Alliance, and it was their duty to 
coerce, not merely the Satanic middle classes, hut any sovereign 
who shewed the slightest bias towards the infernal " principles of 
the Revolution." To ,give any liberty to thought was to be guilty 
of encouraging those principles. Prince Mettemich doubts if “ so¬ 
ciety can exist with the liberty of the press, a scourge unknown to 
the world before the latter half of the seventeenth century ”—this 
liberty, therefore, no member of the Holy Alliance was to allow within 
his dominions. To advocate the unity of Germany was to advocate 
“ an infamous object ”—all such teaching, therefore, must be sternly 
and promptly silenced. But even so. Prince Mettemich is not en¬ 
tirely happy. Political discussion ho may possibly silence, but he 
finds that he cannot check the growth and multiplication of religious 
sects. This phenomenon troubles him. It shows that there is still 
movement and vitality in the minds of those devil-possessed middle 
classes, despite of the chains in which the Holy Alliance has bound 
them. So long as this is so, the “ principles of the Revolution " are 
only scotched, not killed; and these volumes contain a number of 
despatches dwelling on the dangers lurking in religious schisms. But 
behind and above all other dangers was that great peril—the existence 
of secret societies. Prince Mettemich speaks of them as “ a real 
power, all the more dangerous as it works in the dark, under¬ 
mining all parts of the social body, and depositing everywhere 
the seeds of a moral gangrene which is not slow to develop and 
increase." But his political quackery is not able to suggest any 
measures for dealing with this evil, except that of driving it still 
deeper underground by severer and severer measures of repression. 
In short. Prince Metternich’s method of combating what he called 
“ the Revolution" was to heap weight after weight upon tho con¬ 
science and intellect of the middle classes, until the pressure had 
crushed them into a state of insensibility. If, under the agony of 
this treatment, the middle classes anywhere rose in revolt, the 
armies of Russia, Austria, and Prussia were immediately to proceed 
to the spot and slaughter them back into a state of quietude. When 
commotion occurs in any part of Europe, Prince Mettemich accounts 
for it always in the one way, and advocates always the same treat¬ 
ment. It is easy to see that such a conception of international policy 
could hardly have risen in any mind except that of an Austrian 
bureaucrat. It is an attempt to find in the nature of things a 
justification for that artificially constructed, heterogeneous empire. 
But it was a policy entirely to the liking of the multitude of 
princelings, grand dukes, and people of that kind who were fatfen- 
ing upon the wealth of Europe. They had not the least desire to 
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concede constitutions to their subjects, or promote any intellectual 
activity among them j and it was glad tidings of grfeat joy to learn 
that in doing exactly what they wanted to do, they would be 
supported by the legions of Austria, Russia, and Prussia. So, 
for the space of some ten years, all went merry as a marriage 
bell.” Popular movements occurred here and there, but the pre¬ 
scriptions of Prince Metternich were promptly acted upon, and they 
were speedily put down. It is curious to note the almost identical 
phraseology in which these prescriptions are couched. 

The following is the prescription for an outbreak in Naples:— 

The late events in tlie kingdom of Naples have shown more evidently and 
significantly than any former occurrence of tliis kind, tliat even in a well-regu¬ 
lated and well-governed State, among a quiet, peaceable nation, contented and 
satisfied with their government, the pernicious influence of revolutionary sects 
can cause the most violent agitation, and quickly lead to an entire revolution. 

. . . Ilis Majesty tlie Emperor [of Austria] is particularly interested in these 
unfortunate incidents by his political and personal ties, by his relationship with 
several Italian princes, and by the geographical situation of his own countries. 
The political order of things established in ISl."), and guaranteed by all the 
European Powers, has made Austria the natural warder and proteotpr of public 
peace in Italy. The Emperor is firmly determined to fulfil this high vocation, to 
keep away all peace-disturbing movements from his frontiers and those of his 
nearest neighbours, to allow no infringement of the rights of Italian princes; and 
if legal and administrative precautions should not aflbrd sufficient protection, he 
will resort to the most vigorous measures. 

The following is the prescription for dealing with an insurrec¬ 
tion in Piedmont:— 

At the very moment when their [i.c., the sovereigns of the Holy Alliance] 
generous determination was accomplished in the Idngdom of Naples, a rebellion 
of a still more odious kind (if that were possible) broke out in Piedmont. . . . 
The allied sovereigns, together witli their Majesties the King of the Two Sicilies 
and the King of Sardinia, have tliought it indispensable to take measures of 
temporary precaution, suclf as were directed by prudence and regard for the 
general safety. . . . The justice and disinterestedness which have presided at the 
deliberations of the allied monarchs will always regulate their policy. In the 
future, as in the past, its aim will ever be the preservation of the independence 
and the rights of each State as tliey are recognized and defined by existing 
treaties. The result of so dangerous a movement will yet be, under Providence, the 
strengthening of the peace whiqh the enemies of the people endeavoured to 
destroy, and the consolidation of an order of things which will sedure peace and 
prosperity to the nations. 

The following is the prescription for treating an insurrection in 
Spain 

Spain is now undergoing the fate which awaits all States unfortunate enough 
to seek what is good in a way in which it can never be found. It is passing^ 
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tinoagh the &tefhl circle of its revolution—a revolution whidi deluded or evil- 
dispoaed men represent as a benefit, or, indeed, a triumph of the enlightened 
century. ... If ever a Power was raised in the very heart of civihzation hostile 
to the principles of conservation, to the principles on which the European con¬ 
federation rests, that Power is Spain in its present state of decomposition. Can 
the monarchs look with equanimity on tlje evils heaped on one country which 
are accompanied with so many dangers for others ? Dependent only on their 
own judgment and their own conscience in this grave juncture of affairs, they 
must ask themselves whether it can be longer permitted to remam quiet specta¬ 
tors of calamities which daily tlureaten to become more dangerous and more 
horrible, or even by the presence of their representatives give the false appear¬ 
ance of a silent consent to the measures of a faction ready to do anything to 
maintain and support their pernicious power. The decLsion of tlie monarchs 
cannot be doubtful. Their ambassadors have received orders to leave the 
Peninsula. 

More contemptible quackery than this never passed itself oS for 
statesmanship ; but so long as Oastlercagh survived to misrepre¬ 
sent the desires and convictions of Great Britain on questions of 
foreign policy, there can be no question that it seemed to have a 
certain measure of success. The popular risings in Naples, Pied¬ 
mont, and Spain were stamped out with unexpected ease and 
celerity, and it was during this period that Prince Metternioh 
became exalted beyond measure. He little guessed the thorn in 
the flesh that was preparing for him when Canning became Prime 
Minister of Great Britain. Before that event the Greek Insurrec¬ 
tion had broken out. Metternich considered this, as he considered 
every other popular movement, to be the work of the devil-possessed 
middle classes—an ebullition of the same infernal machinations 
which had caused similar disturbances in Naples, Piedmont, and 
Spain. He appealed to the simultaneousness of the insurrections in 
Greece and Spain, as an unquestionable proof of the truth of his 
theory, and he was prepared to coerce the Greeks into submission 
to the Sultan by precisely the same methods which he had employed 
upon Neapolitans and Piedmontese. Canning’s policy defeated this 
project, and destroyed the Holy Alliance; and it is not a little cuiious 
to watch the varying feelings with which Metternich regarded this 
unexpected antagonist on the field of European politics, where 
hitlxOTto he had held an unquestioned supremacy. The tone, at 
first, is one of lofty contempt;— 

Jan. 0,1S33.—People are really very foolish. I can find no more power of 
jndgment among them than among children who, if they see a great elond, want 
to dunb up and walk upon it, as if it were.firm ground. When 1 apeak of “ judg¬ 
ment," I take the word in its most positive.signification, and separate it entiraly 
hm mind m intdlect, for this is generally possessed the very men who sufier 
•IMu want of judgment I mnoh fear that this is fixe case with Cannhig also. 
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May 1,1823.—^What, then, does Canning want? Whoso part will he take? 
What is he aboutr? ... I really begin to lose the very small portion of respect 
I had (not without difSeulty, God forgive me) attained for the man. ... A fine 
century for this sort of men—^for fools who pass for intellectual, but are empty; 
for moral weaklings, who are always ready to threaten with their fists from a 
distance when the opportunity is good. 

A montli or two later, there is a cliaugo of tone. He bewails the 
decadence of Great Britain under the pernicious influences of a 
Liberal Prime Minister :— 

July 18,1823.—What a pity it is that the Queen of the Sea, and at the same time 
ruler of the world, should lose her salutary influence ! What has become of the 
great and noble British Empire ? What has become of its men and its orators, 
its feeling for right and duty, and its ideas of justice ? [This is in reference to 
tlwse “ ideas of justice ” and those “feelings for right and duty ” held, in common 
with Prince Mettemich, by the Castlorcaghs, Eldons, Sidmouths, and Ellon- 
boroughs of a time that was passing away.] This is not the work of a single 
individual, of one weak and feeble man,' Canning is but the personification of 
the symptoms of the terrible malady which runs tlirough every vein of the father¬ 
land— a malady which has destroyed its strength, and threatens thi; weakened body 
with dissolution. 

I 

A few months later, the “ one weak and feeble man ” is again 
commented upon, and this time as follows 

Nov. 2,5.—People in London sec so wrongly that they wiU go wrong there 
again, as they have so often gone rvrong before. But Canning’s nature is still 
a very remarkable one. In spite of all his Imik of discernment, the genius which 
he ■undoubtedly has, and which! have never questioned, is never clouded. He is 
certainly a very awkward opponent. 

As Canning’s designs unfold themselves. Prince Mettemich, 
in great alarm, dubs him " the scourge of Europe.” I am,” he 
writes to his son, Victor, “overwhelmed with business. My 
situation is like that of one crucified; one arm is nailed to Con¬ 
stantinople, and the other to Lisbon; home affairs occupy the 
trunk; Mr. Canning is my crncifier.” His consternation and his 
indignation reach their culminating point when “the scourge of 
Europe ” succeeds in inducing the Emperor Nicholas to withdraw 
from the Holy Alliance altogether, to abandon its principles, and 
unit© with France and Great Britain in the application of coercion, 
not to the rebellious Greeks, but to the Porte—a Goyomment which 
comes under Mettemich’s definition of “all that legally exists.” 
He draws a deep sigh of relief when the news of Mr. Canning’s 
sndden death reaXshes him:— 

I do not [he wittes to the Austrian Ambassador in Loudon] think it neces¬ 
sary to repeat to yon the opinion we have from the first entertained of the merits 
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of tlie man whom Providence hurled upon England and Europe like a malevolent 
meteor. . . . He has shaken evei^hing, and destroyed a great deal, but he has 
built up nothing—a sad but common &ing with men of his stamp. England is . 
delivered from a great scourge. Will the world seek for compensation for the 
evil whioh has been done to it by him to an extent which cannot be estimated ? 
This important question can only be answered in ways and by means so far' 
beyond our powers that all we can do is to wait and hope. 

Canning would have desired no higher eulogy than this reluctant 
testimony to the success of his policy. 

The greater part of these volumes is occupied with Turkish 
affairs and the Russo-Turkish War of 1828-29. It is a curious 
evidence of that obstinate foolishness which passes [for wisdom 
among " the sovereigns and' statesmen ” of this world, that instead 
of hastening to the utmost of their power the dissolution of the 
Ottoman Empire, they have for the last fifty years been diligently 
expending hundreds of thousands of human lives and millions of 
treasure in keeping the noisome thing alive. When asked where¬ 
fore they persisted in this insane and inhuman policy, these 
sagacious gentry have invariably replied that if the Ottoman 
Empire disappeared, there was no knowing what would take its 
place ; a reign of anarchy would follow; and so, to prevent anarchy, 
they preserved anarchy j to prevent misrule, they preserved the 
most gigantic system of misrule the world has ever witnessed; to 
save Europe from war, they went to war again and again. The fact is 
that “ sovereigns and statesmen ” in nineteen cases out of twenty 
are no better than empirical quacks like this very Prince Metternich. 
Ignorant of the records of past history, destitute of the philosophical 
insight to discern the true laws of social and political development, 
they almost invariably identify that which exists with the ever¬ 
lasting order of the universe j and departure or deviation from 
the established fact they designate as “a leap in the dark,” 
fraught with consequences beyond the reach of human sagacity to 
divine. They constantly mistake cause for effect, and so feed the 
very evil which they suppose that they are engaged in extirpat¬ 
ing. Notably has this been the case with the Ottoman Empire. 
As we all know, this Empire of Sodom has been fondly cherished 
by generation ’after generation of (so-called) Christian " sovereigns 
and statesmen” on the ground that it was their sole bulwark 
against Russian aggression. Not one among them had the wit to 
perceive that it was the existence of the Ottoman Empire which not 
merely provoked this Russian aggressiveness which they so much 
df eaded, but actually justified it. For what was the pretext on whioh 
Russia claimed to interfere in the internal affairs of Turkey? 
It was the unanswerable one of the intolerable sufferings of a 
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Christian popuhition, allied to herself by blood and religion, under 
^ the yoke of a Mohammedan. The only way to extract the cogency 
out of this pretext was to join with Russia in the liberation of the 
oppressed popnlations. One of two things must then hare hap¬ 
pened: if Russia had no motive for action against the Porte 
except to ameliorate the condition of the Christian population, with 
their freedom, her aggressiveness would have passed away; or if 
extension of territory had been her aim all along, that aim would 
then have revealed itself stripped of the plausible garb of a phi¬ 
lanthropic purpose. As a mere conqueror, all Europe, without 
shame, and with a clear conscience, could have combined to check 
Russia. As a deliverer of cruelly oppressed peoples, they could 
not do so without becoming participators with the Turks in all their 
acts of lust and savagery. This, in fact, is the frightful position 
which this country has occupied from the days of the Crimean War 
until now< No Christian woman, during that period, has fallen 
a victim to the lust of some Turkish official but may summon the 
sovereign and the people of Great Britain to the bar of the jiivine 
judgment as accomplices in the act. No Christian man, during 
that period, has been massacred by Turkish officials but he may charge 
on our heads a joint responsibility in the deed. "But," pleads 
the astute company of sovereigns and statesmen, "what would 
you have us to do ? The populationB of the Ottoman Empire are 
not fit for self-government." " Sovereigns and statesmen ” never 
believe the people to be fit for self-government, and there can be no 
question that if to govern well, be to govern after the manner of 
" sovereigns and statesmen," the people are not, and never will be, 
fit for self-government. Dynastic wars, territorial aggrandisement,, 
the balance of power, these are the will-of-the-wisps, the pursuit of 
which "sovereigns and statesmen" have deemed commensurate 
with the entire art and practice of state-craft. But even were it 
not so, reflect for a moment on the hopeless confusion and bewilder¬ 
ment in which a man's mind must have fallen before it could' 
have recourse to such a plea as this for the preservation of Turkish 
ascendency. The populations of the Ottoman Empire are unfit for 
self-government. Why ? Because for so many centuries they have 
been subjected to a cruel and degrading bondage. Therefore, to 
educate them for the work of self-government, keep them still under 
that degrading bondage. As regards the " Eastern Question," for 
the space of more than fifty years the " sovereigns and statesmen " > 
of Europe have been revolving in these two vicious circles. The 
Ottoman Empire was to be a bulwark against Russian aggression, 
when it was the existence and the character of that empire which 
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was repeatedly; arousing and justifying Bnssian aggressiveness. 
The populations of the Ottoman Empire being unfit for self-govem- 
ment, were, on that account, to be hopelessly enchained to that 
very government; the vileness and cruelty of which had rendered 
them unfit. But even this does not exhaust the full measure of 
that folly which governs the continent of Europe. In the lowest 
deep there is a lower still. From time to time, despite of all that 
sovereigns and statesmen could do, first one province and then 
another throw off the Turkish yoke; and what happened then? 
The people of the province, emancipated from their prison-house, at 
once put forth those capacities for self-government which were 
supposed to be lacking to them. Order and progress, peace and 
plenty, characterised lands which had been a scene of perpetual dis- ■ 
order and bloodshedding. Did “ sovereigns and statesmen ” learn 
a lesson from this spectacle ? were they capable of drawing its 
inevitable inference? Not the least. They still clung to the 
residue of the Ottoman Empire as their only bulwark against 
Russian aggression; they still declared that Turkish savagery was 
the only guarantee for order amid populations unfit for self-govern¬ 
ment. As one province after another achieved its independence, 
the same panic-stricken shrieks rose from the lips of these august 
personages, that now for certain chaos had come again; and only 
three years ago we had the disgraceful spectacle here in London of 
two (so-called) statesmen strutting about as the manufacturers of 
“peace with honour,” whose solitary achievement was that they 
had succeeded in thrusting back to their prison-house a vast multi¬ 
tude of men, women, and children, who, through much tribulation, 
had achieved their freedom. 

It is unnecessary to say that Prince Mettemich was a profound 
believer in all the saving virtues attributed to the Ottoman 
Empire by the class to which ho belonged. He could see nothing 
in the Greek insurrection except one more ebullition of that 
malignant spirit of presumption which, as he believed, had got 
possession of the “ middle classes.” His inclination T^^as to suppress 
it precisely as similar movements had been suppressed in Naples, 
Piedmont, and elsewhere— i.c., by marching a Russian or Austrian 
army to the spot, dispersing the insurgents, and hanging, shooting, 
or imprisoning the leaders. But there was an impediment in the 
way of this swift and decisive method. The Holy Alliance was the 
guardian of political order, but it was not less the guardian of the 
Christian faith; and it was found impossible to make out, in a 
State paper, how the Christian religion would be advantaged by 
aiding a Mohammedan sovereign to slaughter and oppress his 
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Christiaa sabi^cts. The task was especially difficult in tlie case of 
Prince Mettemioh, for he prided himself on the purity of his religion 
even more than upon his political sagacity. la the way of prearfi- 
ing and improving the occasion he was a regular Chadband; and, 
according to him, the Holy Alliance was built up upon the Pro|di8ts 
and Apostles, with the Christian religion aef its chief corner-stone. 
Here is his statement of his difficulties in a Memoir addressed to 
the Austrian Ambassador in Paris, dated January 5, 1826• 

The insurrection of the Greeks has been condemned from its origin by tho 
principal Christian Powers—explicitly and publicly by some, tacitly and virtually 
by others—as a revolutionary attempt whieh the most determined oppression (even 
if the authors of the revolt had proved the fact) could never justify, and is an event 
tending to add new embarrassments and dangers to the already critical position 
of Europe. In any other eircumstances, the sovereiyns, to he faithful to the prin- 
ciples whieh they Iwave solemnly proclaimed and applied to more than one of the 
revolutions of our time, would, in the cause of peace, good order, and justice, hfve 
given their assistance to the outraged Oovernment, and helped it to stifle, as soon as 
possible, a conflagration which threatened the repose of three parts of the world. 

If Metternich had written or done nothing beyond the passages 
in the above extract which we have italicised, they would have 
sufficed to obtain for him a distinguished place among the most 
infamous of his species. The cruel heart and contemptible intellect 
of the man come forth in them, in all their naked repulsivenesa. He 
goes on:— 

One consideration only arrested the sovereigns at the very beginning; it was 
repugnant to them to furnish arms to a Power professing dogmas contrary to 
Christianity, against subjects guilty, but Christians, and unfortunate. It was 
this which threw them into the painful dilemma of being able neither to aid the 
Greeks witliout violating tlie principles of public right, nor of fighting against 
them without woundhig religious feeling. A passive attitude (very different firom 
a neutrality, properly so called) was the only means of conciliating these two great 
interests. 

These two passages ought to be read with careful attention. 
They indicate a habit of mind which, to a greater or less extent, is 
common to all sovereigns, statesmen, and diplomatists—the habit of 
erecting a verbal obstacle against some course of action which, in 
every other respect, they deem to be most wise and necessaiy, and 
then treating the verbal obstacle as if it really e:mted in the nature 
of things, an insurmountable barrier. To assist the " outraged" 
Sultan against his revolted subjects would, the. Christian Powers ’ 
considered, have been to aid “ the cause of peace, good order, and 
justice,” and to insure “ j;he repose of three parts of the world.” 
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Then why did they not do it? Because the “outraged” Sultan 
“ professed dogmas opposed to Christianity.” The Christian Powers 
were paralysed by this untoward fact, and could do nothing, in 
consequence, for ““the cause of peace, justice, and good order.” We 
need not say that we rejoice heartily that Prince Mettemich, and 
the crowned noodles who mistook him for a wise and great man, 
were paralysed by the “ dogmas ” of the “ outi-aged ” Sultan. 
What we wish to call attention to is the trait so characteristic of the 
royal and diplomatic mind which finds in the “dogmas” of an 
“ outraged ” Sultan a suflScient reason for abandoning the “ cause 
of peace, good order, and justice.” Sovereigns and statesmen may 
be said to be never so entirely themselves as when they are thus 
sacrificing the greater to the less—when they are allowing some verbal 
formula to blind them to a living fact. Our late Government may 

be said to have revelled in this sort of thing; this is not surprising, 
for in so far as their actions had any meaning or intelligible purpose, 
they were an attempt to emancipate the foreign policy of Great Britain 
from popular control, and work it out, continental fashion, by the 
unchecked agency of “ sovereigns and statesmen.” But even under 
our present rulers wo have suffered many things from this same in¬ 
eradicable habit. When the Government declared that they would 
not leave Afghanistan without bestowing “ institutions ” upon it, they 
allowed a verbal fiction to blind them to the cause of peace, good 
oi'der, and justice, and Afghanistan will yet have to suffer heavily 
for the mistake that was then committed. When Lord Kimberley 
urged, as a reason for not mediating between the Basutos and the 
Cape Government, that the former were “ rebels to the Crown,” he 
was faithfully following in the footsteps of Prince Mettemich. Ho 
allowed a verbal fiction to blind his recognition of the cause of 
peace, good order, and justice ; and many hundred lives have been 
sacrificed in consequence. And so it will always be. On no pre¬ 
tence whatever can the cause of peace, good order, and justice be 
thmst aside without disastrous consequences to mankind. The 
Holy Alliance chose to believe that the salvation of Europe de¬ 
pended upon the salvation of every princeling and archduke who 
happened to exist in it; all Europe, more or less, following the 
blind guidance of blind sovereigns and statesmen, lent themselves 
to this delusion, and heavily has all Europe had to pay for it, anA 
heavily still will she have to pay. It is due to Prince Mettemich 
and his Holy Alliance that the beneficent changes which have been 
wrought of late years—the Eepnblic in France, the unity of Italy, 
the unity of Germany, the partial liberation of Sonth-eastem 
Europe—-have been accomplished, not peacefully, but amid carnage 
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and tears. The Holy Alliance has passed away in name, bat we see 
the embodiment of its spirit^ in the huge standing armies, and the 
repressive laws which deface the continent of Europe, and which 
awaken, and in part justify, that wild spirit of retaliation which 
finds' expression in the acts and the writings of Socialists and 
Nihilists. 
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POLITICAL AGENCY IN INDIA. 

Thb biography of Monarchs and Ministers innumerable, the history 
of Parties, of Churches, and of Empires, teach us—if we will but 
attend to the lesson—that the most dangerous crisis in the course of 
power is that of its culmination. It is then that tho pride which 
goeth before a fall attains its height. The Indian despatches of 
Wellesley, Wellington, Munro, Malcolm, and Mountstnart Elphin- 
fitone show that the men who created an Empire out of scattered 
provinces, and brought virtual supremacy out of a chaos of obliga¬ 
tions and claims, did not despise tho views of Indian Princes or of 
Indian Ministers, or arrogate to themselves, even after a conquest, 
the right of overriding or overruling at will all separate interests. 
A Hindu or Mussulman Sovereign, and tho Native statesmen who 
served him, were then not only treated with due deference and 
personal respect, but were acknowledged as the legitimate ex¬ 
ponents and advocates of their local concerns and objects, and were 
not urged or expected to give way beyond the terms of their 
engagements; But, with unquestioned supremacy, another spirit 
has gradually crept over tho relations of the British Government of 
India with the allied, tributary and protected States. The aspect 
and demeanour of our diplomatic Agents towards the Princes and 
statesmen of India has been, by degrees, offensively transformed, 
so much so, that the moral and intellectual superiority which used 
to be, and ought to be, our chief distinction, has disappeared for 
many years from the principal transactions of the Calcutta Foreign 
Office, and has been in many cases manifestly transferred, in the 
face of all India, to some widowed Eanee or some helpless Chief¬ 
tain. It is not now enough that the course pursued by a Nawab or 
a Bajah should be irreproachable according to the letter and spirit 
of his treaty obligations. He must not endeavour to plead the 
limitations of a treaty when it is the cue of the British representa¬ 
tive to stretch its provisions, or to go beyond them. The plea of 
local interrats threatened, or of good administration hamssed by 
some requisition or change, will not suffice to exculpate either the 
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importunate Prinoei or the contamacioas Minister. It is not enough 
that the best man should be Minister, unless the Minister is at the 
beck and call of the Eesidency. Some latitude, some freedom from 
interference, may be allowed in local affairs, in accordance with 
a stipulation in many of the treaties; but when any measure 
meditated by the inferior State, or proposed by the Viceregal 
Government, is 'considered to affect, directly or indirectly, any 
British arrangement or plans, it must be forbidden or enforced, as 
the case may be, by the fiat of the Political Agent, In such 
matters his word must be law, and no words in a treaty can bo held 
to have any weight. When the case on the side of the British 
Government is so bad that no answer can be given to remonstrances, 
they must be put down. The time has then come when dispute, 
discussion, or appeal can be no longer tolerated. The stronger 
party being able to do nothing but doggedly “ decline' to disturb its 
previous decision,” the weaker party must be silenced. The British 
Agent and the Calcutta Foreign Office, being beaten to a standstill 
by all the weapons of rhetoric and all the laws of logic, fall back 
upon brute force and sheer terrorism. The Agent’s own credit and 
advancement depend on his following the lead and fulfilling the 
expectations of the Department by which he is instructed. If he 
cannot make his personal influence felt in any other way, he must 
make it unpleasantly felt. 

Brought up in this unhealthy atmosphere, trained in this bad 
school, the pestilent weakness of our average Resident or Political 
Agent,—a weakness from which not one out of ten of the class is 
free,—is that he is not content if the administration of the protected 
State is working satisfactorily for the public good, unless it is work¬ 
ing in a way that upholds his personal consequence. He is, in his 
own conceit, not merely the representative, but the embodiment of 
Imperial dignity. It matters not how offences cpme; if ho is offended, 
the Empire is attacked. The year 1858, when a good instance of 
these misproportioned pretensions occurred, may seem a long.time 
ago, but the records of the Indian Foreign Department—especially 
of recent dates—are not always attainable, and thfe high and histo¬ 
rical position of the audacious Hindu Minister, Jung Bahadoor, as 
compared with the utter nonentity of the indignant British official. 
Colonel Ramsay, make this a very striking example, and worthy of 
being saved from oblivion. 

Colonel George Ramsay, in 1858, had been for four or five years 
Resident at Ehatmandoo, the capital of Nepaul, during which period 
he managed to make himself heartily detested by Maharajah Jung 
Bahadoor, the celebrated Minister. Colonel Ramsay had previously 
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officiated as Eesident at Nagpore^ and behaved himself there in a 
manner so intolerably overbearing and offensive, that the Eajah, 
than whom there never was a more good-humoured and accom¬ 
modating potentate, eomplained of him to the Governor-General. 
Lord Dalhousie himself, in a document that has been published, 
refers to this incident in the following cool and cursory terms: 
“ Major Eamsay, when officiating Besident at Nagpore, was com¬ 
pelled to bring the late Bajah to order. The Bajah complained of 
him to me in 1848. The officiating Eesident was in the right, and, 
of course, was supported.’^ * And yet the provocation which led to 
the daring step of a complaint was not a slight one. In no matter 
great or small, affecting the British Government, had the Eajah of 
Nagpore over gone wrong, or been found wanting. But the Eesident 
had been told,—the tale being probably not without foundation,—^that 
his Highness’s private life was more princely than saintly. Captain 
Eamsay took upon himself, in Lord Dalhousie’s phrase, to bi’ing 
the Eajah to order ” in the Durbar, before the Ministers and officers 
of State, regarding certain alleged acts of dissipation. The 
Eesident’s remonstrance was resented as an unwarrantable intru¬ 
sion. As the Maharajah was only a reigning Prince, while Captain 
Ramsay was not only an Acting Resident, but an actual kinsman of 
the Marquis of Dalhousie, of course “ ho was in the right,’' and 
“ authority ” was supported. The Rajah was effectually put down, 
and, according to local belief, driven by mortification into increased 
intemperance and greater neglect of business; but it is not clear 
that British influence, or moral influence in any form, was elevated 
or strengthened in the least. The Acting Eesident, it is true, became 
a more formidable person than before j one or two of the Maharajah’s 
confidential officers, who had presumed to take their master’s part 
in the Durbar, were displaced and banished from the capital; but 
nothing was gained either for Impeiial supremacy or for good 
administration by what Mr. Mansel, the last Resident at Nagpore, 
called, “ the uncompromising interference ” of Major Ramsay.f 
When promoted to be Resident at Khatmandoo, Major (after¬ 
wards Colonel) Ramsay was placed in very different relations to the 
Goorkha State of Nepaul from those in which he had stood 
towards the Mahratta State of Nagpore. Nepaul is neither tribu- 


* Blue-book, “ Annexation of Berar " (82 of 1858), p. 41. 
t “ Annexation of Berar ” (82 of 1860), p. 7. At page 1 of this Blue-book, it 
will be seen that tlie Home Government had heard nothing of “ the transactions 
ascribed to Major Bamsay," which are, indeed, carefully coloured and covered up 
in tlie published papers. This we may, perhaps, enter upon again. 
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tary, nor feudatory, nor protected. The Resident had not even the 
right of offering advice in the affairs of the country. JungBaha- 
door was at the head of the Administration, and sole possessor of 
executive powei*. There never was any doubt of the all-powerful 
Minister's adherence to that friendly alliance and good understanding 
to which alone the Goorkha Government is bound by treaty; but 
that was not enough for a Resident accustomed to the submissive 
ways of Lucknow and Nagpore. He could not have been happy, he 
would not have considered that he was doing his duty or upWding 
the honour of Great Britain, unless he could make his presence felt, 
if possible, unpleasantly. In this he completely succeeded—so 
completely that, in 1858, when the Viceroy, Lord Canning, received 
Jung Bahadoor at Allahabad, expressly to thank him for the great 
service he had rendered to the British Empire in India by bringing 
a force of 20,000 Goorkhas from Nepaul to co-operate with our 
army under Lord Clyde in the Oude campaign, Jung Bahadoor 
preferred a request for “ one small boon only"—the removal of 
Colonel Ramsay from the Nepaul Residency. Lord Canning was 
very much inclined, at first, notwithstanding some obvious exaggera¬ 
tions and misrepre.sentions in the details of Jung Bahadoor’s 
grievances, to grant “ the small boon,” while upholding the Resi¬ 
dent's personal credit; but Colonel Ramsay vehemently protested, 
and by the combined weight of official precedents and his own 
family connections at home, held his own against every one, and the 
Maharajah of Nepaul and his Minister had to endure him for two or 
three years longer. But the instructive and amusing part of the 
case, as recorded in a little pamphlet which Colonel Ramsay himself 
printed for circulation among his friends, is the language which the 
Resident is permitted to use, without rebuke, regarding Jung Baha¬ 
door, and the grounds on which he deprecates any concession being 
made to that “ vain, imperious, arbitrary man,” “ whose personal 
views are adverse to his Sovereign’s interests.” Colonel Ramsay’s 
repeated assertions of Jung Bahadoor's “ disloyal objects of ambi¬ 
tion,” and his empty boasts of having “ checked Jung Bahadoor, 
and prevented his assuming supreme power,” ought to have been 
assessed at their true value, as at once impertinent assumptions and 
unguarded confessions of unauthorised meddling. For, while Colonel 
Ramsay had no right whatever to ” check” Jung Bahadoor in the 
internal policy of Nepaul, and, while he most certainly failed utterly, 
by his own account, in all his endeavours to check, we know that 
Jung Bahadoor remained for twenty years after this episode at the 
head of the Nepaulese Administration, and in full possession of the 
confidence of his own Sovereign. 
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. > . Although Ooloner Bamsay made free use of inveotive, he at« 
teihpted argument also. Lord Canning was at first, as already men¬ 
tioned, disposed to grant the “ small boon ’’ for which the Maharajah 
of Nepaul asked, simply Because “ the continuance in Nepaul, as 
the representative of the British Government, of an officer who is 
personally unacceptable to the Durbar, is not to be desired on either 
side.” Against this judicious doctrine Colonel Ramsay protested. 
Any honest Resident, he declared, must be “ unacceptable ” to Jung 
Bahadoor. His main argument and appeal, reiterated in every 
possible shape, is most clearly and distinctly announced in the fol¬ 
lowing passage from paragraph 27 of his letter to the Government 
of India, dated 24th of May, 1858: " Let his lordship support 
and encourage me, and uphold the dignity of my position as his 
representative at the Court of Khatmandoo, and all will go on 
well there; but if Jung Bahadoor finds that he is permitted to 
trample upon one Resident at that Court, I venture to assert that 
Until another officer is sent there, whom he may find as pliable and 
yielding as ho could wish, and who would compromise the British 
Government by yielding to his preposterous and unreasonable de¬ 
mands, there will be incessant squabbling and ill-feeling between 
the two countries.” But there had been no “ squabbling or ill-feel¬ 
ing between the two countries ” at all, but only between the Resident 
and the Minister. Colonel Ramsay says that if the Govern or-Gen oral 
will “ support and encourage” him, Colonel Ramsay, and ‘^uphold 
his dignity ” at the Court of Khatmandoo, “ all will go on well there.” 
But with reference to British interests, all had “ gone on well there,” 
and signal services had been rendered by the Nepaulese Government; 
and, as the Maharajah of Nepaul reminded Lord Canning, not the 
slightest complaint ” had ever been made by the Nepaulese Durbar 
“against any of the Residents who preceded Colonel Ramsay.” It 
was not in any respect a difference between “ the two countries,” 
nor was there any danger of any difference, except on this one point 
of receiving a Resident who had made himself “ personally unac¬ 
ceptable.” Colonel Ramsay, in short, set himself up as the em¬ 
bodiment, rather than as the representative, of his country and of 
the Indian Government, and to this there was no official dissent. He 
talked about Jung Bahadoor “ trampling” on the Resident, although 
neither he nor any Resident had ever been treated with personal 
disrespect, but he was not called to account for this grossly exag¬ 
gerated expression. Irrelevant abuse of the Minister and superfluous 
pnffeseions of sympathy for the Sovereign of Nepaul met with no 
disapproval from the Government of India. They were too much 
in keeping with the general tone of Political Agency to raise any 
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unfavourable criticism. Colonel Eamsay was even allowed to cha¬ 
racterise Jung Bahadoor as “ a most unscrupulons Uar,’^ without any 
remark being made on his nice choice of epithets. 

A gentleman of the Indian Civil Service or officer of the Staff 
Corps, “in political employ,'' may transmit what he pleases, in 
official or demi-official form, of current gossip and surmise, back¬ 
stairs tiittle, or personal opinion, as to the private morals and pur¬ 
suits of a Sovereign or a Minister; and if he.does it effectively, he 
will make a reputation by it. He need not be very particular about 
his language. But nothing like reciprocal freedom is allowed in such 
matters. Some day we may show how a Besident may slander a 
Prince in order to hide his own blundei’S; how the Prince may, in 
due course, be heavily mulcted and stigmatized in public records j 
and how the Prince’s unanswerable refutation of that slander may 
bo thrown back in his face as “ highly disrespectful and unbecom¬ 
ing.” A Political Agent may write that the Prince’s “personal 
appearance is painfully against him,”—and it may be published in 
a Blue-book—that the Prince “ drinks,” that he eats too much, that 
he is entirely under the influence of his wife, or of s6me lady who 
is not his wife, or of a favourite servant. But let ns imagine the 
Prince or Minister turning the tables on an officer of the Staff Corps, 
and writing to the Viceroy that the Political Agent drinks too much 
champagne, or smokes too much, or that he is under the influence of 
some irresistible and irregular charm, or that he is managed by a 
Moonslieo, whose annual salary is £250, and who is known to have 
amassed a largo fortune; the consequences would be terrific for the 
dark statesman. Colonel Kamsay may write that “Jung Bahadoor 
is a most unscrupulous liar,” but if the Maharajah of Nepanl says 
that Colonel Bamsay’s manners and conversation are so disagi'eeable 
and captious that he is personally unacceptable as a Besident at the 
Court of Khatmahdoo, Colonel Bamsay complains that he is 
“ trampled on.” What in a Captain’s bat a choleric word, is in an 
Indian Prince flat blasphemy! 
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sm JOHN LUBBOCK ON INDIAN FINANCE. 

Three or four yeai-s ago, Sir John Lubbock publicly congratulated 
the nation upon the fact that whatever shortcomings might cha¬ 
racterize our rule of India, we were entitled to the praise of having 
administered its finances with the utmost conscientiousness and 
unselfishness. Writing in the first number of the Nineteenth Oen‘ 
tury (March, 1877) he said :— 

So far is it from being tlie case ihat we have forgotten our responsibility, that 
there has for long past been scarcely a year when this country has not liberally 
and cheerfully borne a considerable expenditure incurred for the good of India, 
and which wo niiglit very reasonably have declined to undertake .—NiiieUrnlh 
OeiUuri/, March, 1877, p. .•i7. 

Now, if English writers so well informed as Sir J ohn Lubbock, 
can honektly cherish the impressions here set forth, what wonder is 
it that the masses of our countrymen should be in complete ignor¬ 
ance of the true state of matters, and of the real character of our re¬ 
lations in this vital matter with the people of India. The writer of 
the present essay has repeatedly endeavoured in the last twenty 
years to awaken the conscience of the country to the fact, that our 
administration of India from the first has been marked by a long 
series of exactions upon the industry of that country, of the most 
oppressive order. As it is now some years since we made our last 
effort to create juster views upon the subject, the time has perhaps 
come when we may with advantage attempt once more an exposition 
of the facts. It has- ever seemed then to us, that the cost of main¬ 
taining English supremacy in India should be apportioned between 
the two countries upon a fair and comprehensive review of the 
benefits which each respectively derives therefrom; in particular 
that such part of the cost thereof as arises in this country, and 
necessitates our drawing upon the Indian taxes to defray it, should 
be very scrupulously inquired into. It is impossible, in the nature 
of things, that the taxpayers of this country, having had unlimited 
and irresponsible control of the revenues of that, and at the same 
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time, the most intimate and costly relations with the taxpayers of 
India, should have used their power with a due consideration for 
them. All that men can differ upon here, must be as to the extent 
to which the want of consideration has gone. 

The taxpayers of this country, by their representatives in Par¬ 
liament, and without effective criticism of any kind, vote every year 
the appropriation of every sixpence of revenue raised in India. 
The people in India have no voice whatever in the matter. The tax¬ 
payers of this country administer as they will, the taxes raised in that 
country, and have done so ever since there was an English Govern¬ 
ment in India at all. Now, the relations between the two countries 
being almost inhnite in their ramifications, and the maintenance of 
those relations costly in the extreme, what might we naturally ex¬ 
pect to find upon a close examination of the accounts of the two 
countries respectively ? I think we might reasonably expect to find 
exactly what we do find, an infinite number of positive misappro¬ 
priations of Indian revenue on the part of the stronger country, and 
a spirit of selfishness pervading its whole management. Under 
such conditions, it were absurd to expect anything,else. We do 
as we please with the Indian Treasury, and have ever done so. 
Every charge that wo could connect with the name of India, 
we have cast upon her; and instead of a scrupulous regard 
to wliat equity required, a careful attempt to apportion the cost of 
maintaining the connection between the countries, upon the principle 
that each should pay according to the benefits it derives therefrom, 
we have made India pay the whole. 

The true state of matters, however, is beginning to be understood 
by political writers in this country. It used to be the fashion to 
speak of India as a burdensome possession, from sheer ignorance 
of the facts. That India has never cost the people of England one 
^ shilling, has never, been allowed to cost them one shilling, but that 
(to use Mr. Laing’s forcible expression) she has ever been “the 
milch cow " of this kingdom, and that the whole record of the con¬ 
nection is marked by unrighteous appropriations of her revenues to 
ease the taxpayers of this country, is a fact happily beginning at 
last to be understood by every one apparently, but Sir John Lub¬ 
bock. 

It is a too common belief among us, that England has very little 
interest in the maintenance of her Indian empire. But what are the 
facts ? In the first place, our administration of the country enables 
our merchants aud manufacturers to secure the great advantages 
which flow from unrestricted commerce therewith. Were India 
under foreign dominion, it is certain that the East India trade of 
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this country, instead of its present dimensions, would have been very 
restricted in extent. With what ease, for instance, might the 
French, had they been rulers of India, have excluded the manu¬ 
factures of Lancashire fr'om the Indian market altogether, in favour 
of their own. The astonishing growth which our commerce and 
manufactures have attained, has been so largely the result of our 
political ascendency in Asia, that they stand to each other almost 
in the relation of effect and cause; and this consideration alone is 
sufficient to show how great an interest England has had in the 
maintenance of the Indian empire. The loss of that empire would 
deal a blow at the commerce of this country, from which we may 
reasonably doubt if it would recover. At all events, it is certain 
that our political supremacy in Asia has been one of the chief 
causes of the amazing development which the century has wit¬ 
nessed in our trade and manufactures. 

But the benefits arising from our empire, far from being con¬ 
fined to the mercantile classes, are shared by all classes in England, 
from the peer to the peasant. The Viceroyalty and the subordinate 
Governorships of the presidencies are the ambition of the peers of 
the realm, the chief prizes the Crown has to bestow in the whole 
breadth of its dominions. Then there are Lieutenant-Governor¬ 
ships of territories equal in population and extent to all Prance; 
half-a-dozen Commissionerships of provinces hardly less important, 
a host of councillorships, embassies, collectorships, magistracies, 
and judgeships, with incomes of almost princely amount, and a 
thousand civil appointments subordinate to these. If we turn to 
the field which India offers to the professions, we fimd English 
lawyers filling the highest judgment seats of the country, with 
jurisdiction over territories the half of Europe in extent j English 
lawyers filling the positions of Administrators-General, Advocates- 
General, Masters in Equity, Legal Eemembrancers, Judges of the 
Small Causes Courts,-and crowding the Bar of each presidency 
for the administration of English law. Without intending any 
disrespect to those gentlemen, the fact is well known that to the 
majority of English barristers and solicitors who find their way to 
India, little hope of professional advancement existed at home; 
while wo are familiar enough with the fact that a very few years 
suffice, in general, for them to make their fortunes and retire. 

Now, it is our rule of India that makes this possible, and that 
rule only. Had the country been under French dominion, and were 
the Code Napoleon the law administered therein, how many of the 
hundreds of English lawyers who have retired from India with 
fortunes, would ever hav<? risen from obscurity ? So again with the 
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medical profession. Of tHe 1,000 to 1,200 physicians and surgeons 
in India, labouring with a prospect more or less sure of a com* 
potency, not ten would have gone there but for the empire being in 
our hands. Nor may we avoid mention of the Church, the mis¬ 
sionary body, and the colleges, which absorb between them and pro¬ 
vide a large body of educated gentlemen for the education of 
their families. A consideration of very great importance to the 
nation is this family one. The classes we have been enumerating 
are marrying classes, and it is a matter of national consequence that 
the families of these gentlemen commonly receive the highest 
culture and education which money can secure for them. The value 
of the accession which England is receiving, year by year, from its 
schools and colleges, in the sons and daughters of the thousands 
of gentlemen whose fortunes are linked with the existence of our 
rule in India, it would be difficult to rate too highly. No other 
country can reckon upon such an addition to its intellectual classes; 
and they know little of the elements of national greatness who over¬ 
look its value. 

To a very considerable extent, again, all we have asserted of the 
above classes may be affirmed of the body of gentlemen who con¬ 
stitute the officers of the united Indian Army. The incomes of a 
large proportion of these permit them not only to marry, but to 
maintain their families in a rank equal to their own, and to give 
their children the highest culture they can obtain at home. The 
same may be said of the Education Department of the country, now 
in its infancy, of the Department of Public Works, and others. 
How vast a field is the Indian empire opening to our engineering 
and railway enterprise, from the humblest skilled workman it is 
necessary to employ, to the scientific head that organizes it. It is 
the possession of India that makes all this possible. Were the 
administration of the country to become French or Russian, the 
field which we monopolize would pass into 4he hands of our suc¬ 
cessors. Not to pursue this part of the subject further, we may 
notice, lastly, the growing class of English planters, shopkeepers, 
and tradesmen in India. The point of all these illustrations is this: 
that it is our dominion of the country that opens this great field of 
enterprise to English energy, skill, learning, and philanthropy; 
and the advantages I have enumerate'd are legitimately our own. 

It must be remembered, further, that the thousands of our 
countrymen earning their living in India under the pi-otection of 
English institutions, the benefits of English law, and large classes of 
them under circumstances calculated to develop the national charac¬ 
ter in its fairest and best attributes, all but the soldieiy, whoso term of 
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exile is rerj short, have the prospect of retiring to spend the evening 
of their days in comparative affluence in England. Year after year, a 
ceaseless stream of retirements takes place, with the transfer of the 
fortunes, or the attainment of the pensions, that have been earned 
in India. It is not easy to estimate the benefits derived by England 
from this source. The Pension List affords but an imperfect guage 
of that stream of wealth which is constantly being poured by India 
upon this country, in this manner. The civilian comes home to 
spend for the remainder of his days £1,000 a year in the country, 
the Indian Treasury furnishing him with the means. Bat few 
civilians leave India who are wholly dependent upon their pensions 
for support. In the majority of cases, these gentlemen have acquired 
some fortune, and they bring it with them to enrich the land of their 
birth. The same transfer takes place with all other classes upon 
attaming the appointed rank, or sum, at which they have determined 
to retire. What the amount of this transfer annually may be, it is 
difficult to estimate, but if we add thereto the payment of dividends 
upon Government stock, the sum total is many millions sterling a year, 
raised in India, and distilled in a fertilizing shower upon our own 
soil. 

Important as are the direct material benefits which this confers 
upon this country, we must not overlook the moral and political 
advantages attending it. They who watch the tendencies of 
modern times, must notice the annual recruiting of the intelli¬ 
gence of England with classes peculiarly and highly educated from 
India, with equal satisfaction and interest, India not only fur¬ 
nishes the means by which thousands of our families are educated 
to the highest point of refinement and culture, with great benefit 
to this country, but in the very maturity of their powers and of 
their age, she sends the wisest of her statesmen and administrators, 
the foremost of her soldiers, the most successful of her lawyers and 
merchants, and the most experienced of the professions, to recruit 
English society in its upper ranks. The room which the Indian 
empire thus presents for the enterprise of the classes who 
have their fortunes to make, and the influence which the 
return of these classes in mature age and With acquired for¬ 
tune, exercise, are of considerable influence upon the country, 
and that influence will be increasingly felt. The prominence with 
which Indian affairs have stood forward in this country within the 
last few years, is largely owing to the prominence of this Indian 
leaven in English society. Compared with the considerations we 
have imperfectly attempted to sketch, the advantage of our trade 
with India is a subordinate consideration. The future will more 
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rapidly, and with ever-growing^ distinctness, show how vitally the 
Indian empire has grown, and is growing, into the very being of 
this country, and how immense are the advantages which we .derive 
therefrom. , 

Under these circumstances, is it fair to make the people of 
India defray the whole cost of maintaining our empire over their 
land ? Our rule, be it remembered, is a gigantic system of 
absenteeism. All the chief executive officers of Government in 
India, all the officers of the Army, all the planters of the country, 
merchants, lawyers, engineers—in fine, every Englishman in India, 
whether he derives his income from the State or from his own 
private enterprise, sends a very largo proportion of it, year by year, 
and at last, upon retiring, his whole fortune, to this country. The 
salaries paid out of the taxes, and the i'ortunes saved therefrom, or 
made in private enterprise by our merchants or planters, are never 
spent upon the soil where they are earned, but are transported to 
this country as fast as they are realized. And as all tho chief civil 
and military appointments throughout the country are held by men 
who have families or family connections to bo maintained imEnglaud, 
and whose customs and habits necessitate tho expenditure of a largo 
proportion of their incomes upon articles imported therefrom, wo 
have a very heavy drain upon the taxes of tho country. There is 
thus not only tho plain and palpable drain of the Home Charges of 
the Government to sustain, but a ceaseless, unseen stream of private 
remittances of savings and fortunes to aggravate its pressure. 

And all this is a part only of tho maierial cost at which India has 
bought the blessings of our rule. To obtain an adequate idea of the 
whole penalty is very difficult. For a century, there has been the 
exclusion of her own children from every administrative post of im¬ 
portance in the country, an exclusion carrying with it a sense of 
inferiority destructive tp their self-respect and extremely demoralis¬ 
ing ; and when to this is added the remembrance that our adminis¬ 
tration of justice is a positive reproach to us, and is likely to remain 
so from our want of insight into native life and character, and de¬ 
fective sympathy therewith, the cost at which the supposed advan¬ 
tages of our rule are purchased, however great, must be allowed to 
be very heavy ; while Sir John Lubbock seems to be totally insen¬ 
sible to the whole class of considerations on which we are writing. 

Their force would be considerably lessened, were we able honestly 
to entertain the belief that our empire had promoted the material 
well-bAng of the people whose rule we have taken upon ourselves. 
The official testimony to the contrary is literally overwhelming. 
Never were the people India, as a whole,.in such distress and 
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poverty as they are at this moment enduring under British rule. It 
is idle, and worse than idle, if the fact be so, to disguise it from our¬ 
selves, In oppdsition to the delusions propagated amongst us by 
Indian civilians of the' Sir Richard Temple order, we have shown, in 
recent issues of this journal, how explicit and alarming is the testi¬ 
mony of more honest officials as to the true effects of our rule. The 
American Civil War threw a temporary gleam of prosperity over the 
condition of the cultivating classes of India, but they have fallen 
back almost everywhere into the same state as before, under the 
enduring causes of their pauperization, incident to foreign rule. 

Concerning Bengal, the Friend of India wrote in 1853 as 
follows;— 

No one has ever attempted to contradict the fact, that the condition of the 
Bengal peasant is almost as wretched and degraded as it is possible to conceive ; 
living in tlio most miserable hovel, scarcely fit for a dog-kennel, covered with, 
tattered mgs, and unable, in too nfany instances, to procure more than a single 
meal a day for himself and family. The Bengal ryot knows nothing of the most 
ordinary comforts of life. "We ^cak without exaggeration when we affirm that, 
if the real condition of those who raise the liarvest, which yields [a revenue of] 
between three and four millions a-year, was fully known, it would make the ears 
of every one .who heard thereof to tingle. 

There has been a marked improvement in what are called “ the 
Eastei’n districts of Bengal” since this was written, but the picture 
is as true to-day as it ever was, of the 20,000,000 of people in Behar, 
and of many millions more in the western districts of the same Presi¬ 
dency. It is necessary to tear the veil of self-love away from our 
minds, to discern the enduring causes of the people’s wretchedness 
under our rule, a wretchedness that has culminated, under the 
administration of the [Temples and Stracheys, in the starvation of 
5,000,000 or 6,000,000 of the people to "death, within the last three or 
four y wrs only. Some of our readers will remember a series of letters 
whichpppearod in the Calcutta press under Lord William Bentinck’s 
administration that created a profound sensation at the time, and 
were soon after reprinted in this country in two volumes. The author 
of these letters proved to be a Bengal civilian, the Hon. Frederick 
Shore, a son of the first Lord Teignmouth, and judge, at the time, of 
the Civil Court of Furukabad in the North-west Provinces. A 
passage or two of Mr. Shore’s concluding remarks are so full of 
interest and instruction, that they ought to be periodically repro¬ 
duced in this country, for its warning and enlightenment. 

“ More than seventeen years have elapsed since I first landed in 
this country; but on my arrival, and during a residence of about a 
year in Calcutta, I well recollect the quiet, comfortable, and settled 
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conviction, which in iiiose days existed in the minds of the English 
population, of the blessings conferred on the natives of India by the, 
establishment of the English rule. Our superiority to the native 
Governments which we had supplanted; the excellent system for 
the administration of justice which we bad introduced; our modera- 
•tion; our anxiety to benefit the people—in short, our virtues of 
every description, were descanted on as so many established truths, 
which it was heresy to controvert. Occasionally I remember to have 
heard some hints and assertions of a contrarj^ nature, from some one 
who had spent many years in the interior o'f the country; but, t^e'"* 
storm which was immediately raised and thundered on the head of 
the unfortmmte individual who should presume to question the 
established creed, was almost sufficient to appal the boldestl' 

“ Like most other young men wlio had no opportunities of judg¬ 
ing for themselves, it was but natural that I should imbibe the same 
notions; to which may be added, the idea of the universal depravity 
of the people, which was derived from the same source. Eeing 
appointed to the Upper Provinces, shooting and other boyish recrea¬ 
tions occupied so much time on the voyage up the river, tjiat I had 
little leisure for observation or inquiry which could‘lead to any 
change of opinion ; unfortunately, I imagined that nothing interest¬ 
ing or instructive could be gained from any communication with the 
})eople, and, like the generality of my countrymen, supposed even 
the most intelligent native to be inferior to an Englishman, though 
his education had been on the lowest possible scale. 

“ For a year or two longer, I entertained similar sentiments, and 
possibly might have retained them to the end of my sojourn in India, 
had I continued my mode of life at that period; residing at a large 
English station, associating entirely among my countrymen, and 
holding no more communication with the people of the country 
than the actual deman^ of business required. But, fortunately for 
myself, I was sent to reside alone for some months at Bullundshur, 
an out-station, where I had little intercourse with Europeans, and 
where I was necessitated to have recourse to the opinions of respect¬ 
able natives, from utter inability to form a judgment on many of 
the cases which were brought before me. In the mean time, for 
my own convenience, I had made some progress in the language, so 
that I was able to communicate with the people without the aid of 
an interpreter. 

“ From the intercourse which thus took place, I was enabled to 
perceiv#the errors and absurdities of my former notions, and soon 
discovered, that though the natives were of a different race and com¬ 
plexion from ourselves, there were among them men of respectability 
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and Forth ; and that, with regard to their own country and con¬ 
cerns, many of them were very well informed. I also reflected on 
the expediency of not depending wholly upon such aid; that it was 
the duty of those in official situations to make themselves acquainted 
with the customs of the people; and on the' very poor character a 
man would receive for intelligence, if, on returning to England after 
many years* residence, he were unable to give any account of its 
afiBars or of the people. 

“ I endeavoured, therefore, to acquire a more intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with the people; and becoming more familiar with their habits, 
thoughts, and opinions (which I soon found them willing enough to 
communicate), I perceived a strong feeling of disaffection towards 
the British Government, and a dislike to the English themselves as 
a nation, and, generally speaking, indeed, as individuals. This im¬ 
pression insinuated itself by degrees into my mind, which was 
naturally by no means disposed to receive it, all my previous con¬ 
ceptions having produced ideas and opinions quite of a contrary 
nature; still, it was so constantly forced upon my notice, directly 
or indirectly, that, in spite of myself, the conviction was irresistible. 

“ This being the case, an attempt to discover the reasons for 
such sentiments on the part of the native population, was the natural 
result. Well-founded complaints of oppression and extortion, on 
the part of both Government and individuals, wore innumerable. 
The question then was, why, with all our high professions, were not 
such evils redressed? This, however, 1 was assured was im¬ 
possible, under the existing system; and I was thus gradually led 
to an inquiry into the principles and practice of the British-Indian 
Administration. Proceeding in this, I soon found myself at no loss 
to understand the feelings of the people both towards our Govern¬ 
ment and to ourselves. It would have been astonishing indeed had 
it been otherwise. The fundamental principle of the Englieh had 
been to mahe the whole Indian nation subservient, in every 
possible way, to the interests and benefit of themselves. They 
have been taxed to the utmost Ihnit; every successive province, 
as it has fallen into our possession, has been made a field for higher 
exaction; and it has always been our boast how greatly wo have 
raised the revenue above that which the native rulers were able to 
extort. The Indians have been excluded from every honour, 
dignity, or office, which the lowest Englishman could b# prevailed 
upon to accept, while our public offices, and, as we are pleased to call 
them, courts of justice, have been sinks of every species of v^jHany, 
fraud, chicane, oppression, and injustice; to such an extent, that 
men, who have been robbed of their property, and whose relations 
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have been murdered, will often pay large sums to the police to pre- 
Tent investigation, from the dread of being compelled to attend one 
of our courts, even in the character of a prosecutor or witness. 

“ The summary is, that the British-Indian Government has been, 
practically, one of the most extortionate and oppressive that ever 
existed in India; one under which injustice has been, and may be 
committed, both by the Government and by individuals, provided the 
latter bo rich, to an almost unlimited extent, and under which redress 
from injury is almost unattainable; the consequence of which is, 
that we are abhorred by the people, who would hail with joy, and 
instantly join, the standard of any power whom they thought strong 
enough to occasion our downfall. Some acknowledge ’this, and 
observe that it is the unavoidable result of the imposition of a 
foreign yoke. That this is correct regarding a Government con¬ 
ducted on the principles which have hitherto actuated us, is too 
lanioutably true; but had the welfare of the people been our object 
a very different course would have been adopted, and very different 
results would have followed; for again and again I rephat it, there 
is nothing in the circumstance itself of our being foreigners of dif¬ 
ferent colour and faith that should occasion the people to hate us. 
Wo may thank ourselves for having made their feelings towards us 
what they are .”—Letters on Indian Affairs, vol. ii., pp. 517—20. 

Such was the judgment upon our rule, of one concerning whose 
competency to form an opinion ^here lias never been a doubt, for 
Mr. Shore was a member of the Bengal Civil Service of many years’ 
standing. 

In opposition, then, to Sir John Lubbock’s unfalteiing belief 
that we are entitled to the praise of having ruled India unselfishly, 
Mr. Shore, from a nearer inspection of matters, and after seventeen 
years’ close observation of them, tells us that “ the fundamental prin¬ 
ciple of our rule had been to make the whole Indian nation subservient, 
in every possible way, to our own interests and benefits.” Would 
to God, we were able to question the general accuracy of Mr. Shore’s 
verdict. But Sir John Lubbock denies in particular that we have 
been guilty of any misappropriation of the Indian revenues; and 
it is to this bold denial, that we address ourselves in this paper. 

The ajjuosphere of politics is unfriendly to any true magnanimity, 
or morality. It seems to be almost a settled article of the states¬ 
man^ creed, that nations cannot show the same regard to equity and 
gooQ conscience in their dealings with each other, which we look for. 
in individual life. It is to put a strain upon corporate humanity 
that we must not expect it to bear. And so the standard is lowered 
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to the conventional mark, and statesmen do not hesitate to commit 
their country to courses from which they would recoil with disgust, 
if their imitation were proposed to themselves in private life. A 
curious illustration of this fact was furnished incidentally in a 
Parliamentary return a few years ago, upon the subject of our rela¬ 
tions with the Nizam. 

It is within the knowledge of everyone that we are administering 
in trust for that Prince, certain districts in the Deccan. A great 
eftbvt was made twenty years ago, to induce him to make over to us 
the full sovereignty of those districts, which he declined to do. He 
was then required, on what ground it is hard to tell, to waive his 
right to an annual account of our stewardship, and to permit us to 
appropriate any surplus which the districts might yield'under our 
management. It is difficult to speak with moderation of such a 
demand. The Eesident noticed the proposal as follows :— 

I have heard it argued, why take upon ourselves the (rouble and responsi¬ 
bility of managing territory that belongs to tlio Kizam, without receiving any 
advantage for our good administration, by obtaining whatever may hereafter bo 
the surplus revenue. I do not think such an argument deserves much weiglit. 
We obtain what we state we alone rc(iiuic—viz., a material guarantee for the 
regular payment of tlie Contingent. If we require ahythiug else, in my oinnion 
we are hound plainly to say so. Then, again, it would be a most selfisli poliej' to 
deny to die people of the Berar districts as good a govonuneut as we can give 
them, because we put ourselves to some trouble and iiiconvonionee in managing 
these districts as trustees for his Highness the Nizam. The whole people of 
India appear to me entitled at our bauds to everything we can do for them in the 
W'ay of good government, witliout entering too minutely into the question of profit 
and loss; and in this instance I think it is clear we make no pecuniary sacrilico.— 
East India — Demin. Par. lielitrn. May tfl, 18()7. 

We venture to think that every one must feel the nobleness of 
these sentiments. What was the Secretary of State’s comment 
upon them ? 

I attach less importance to the claim reserved by his Highness to secure any 
surplus that may arise under our administration, because Ixith the number and 
constitution of the Contingent on the one liand. and the free disposal of the 
revenues on tlie other for purposes of local improvement, rest entirel}’ on your 
discretion. It would, however, have been more reasonable, in the event of 
increased revenue resulting lither from improved management, or front the 
returns of capital expended [the Nizam's own capital, he it understood.— Ed.] that 
the surplus should have accrued to ourselves, to whose improved •dministration 
alone its existence was due.—16. 

Now this is official morality, and is conventional. In private life, 
such views would he held to be disgraceful. We thrust ourselves 
into the position of trustees of the Prince, and then set up a claim to 
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any surplus revenue that may accrue under our management. If 
we insist upon administering the affairs of other nations, the least 
we can do is to administer them according to the best of our ability. 
Should we fail, the loss is theirs; should we succeed, we have a right, 
it seems, to appropriate the surplus, and to bring it to this country. 
Now this idea that we have a right to make our rule of India a , 
good thing in a pecuniary point of view, has tainted all our relations 
therewith from the very first. The idea was long fostered by Mill 
and Auber. Mr. Mill laboured, like Auber, under the disadvantage 
of being a servant of the East India Company, and contrived to 
persuade himself that it was a just and proper thing for this country 
to get as much as she could out of India, in return for what he 
believed to be the superior rule we had established. Such a claim 
must be rejected at once, in the clearer light of these days. We 
never had the right to exact a shilling from India for the rule we 
assumed therein, a rule frightfully disastrous to her people for the 
first eighty years of its existence, and which has benefited her of 
lato years, when at all, through causes mainly independent of 
ourselves. This idea that we had a right to be paid for pur rule, in 
return for the favour we conferred by assuming it, has regulated 
all our proceedings towards India; while our incessant exactions 
under this belief have resulted in bringing the whole empire to the 
verge of pauperization. 

In reviewing our financial relations with our great dependency, 
we find that our century and more of rule, has resulted in a heavy 
load of debt. At the outset then, there is a presumption that there 
has been bad management; for debt, nine times out of ten, means 
bad management. There has been no interference with us in the 
management of the Indian revenues; we have had them wholly in 
our own hands, and have got the countiy heavily into debt, but 
that debt unhappily, represents a very small part of the misappro¬ 
priation of Indian revenue of which this country has been guilty. 
For ourselves, we have never been able to understand how the 
debt of the East India Company ever came to be regarded as a 
debt for which the people of India were responsible. The Company 
were simply trustees of the English Crown, and their liabilities were 
incurred in the wars which they prosecuted in its behalf, iu the 
acquisition or defence of territory. 

These wars were either commenced under the orders of the 
Crown, or were formally sanctioned by it, while the vast territories 
which were acquired thereby, were held to be the property, not of the 
Company, but of the Crown. We appropriated the territory, but 
formally repudiated all responsibility for the outlay which the 
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conquest involved. The Company were simply trustees of the 
English Crown, and the extraordinary spectacle was presented to 
tho world, of that Crown devolving upon the Company the right 
of making war in Asia, as it pleased,* * * § so long as the fruits of 
victory were made over to the nation, and the cost discharged by 
the Company itsolf.f Hut the Company had no funds to carry on war. 
When Lord Clivo obtained the grant of the Dewanee, in 1765, and 
tho Company first became rulers of Bengal, they were already heavily 
in dcbt.J a debt incurred with the full knowledge and sanction of 
the Crown, in prosecuting our life and death struggle with tho 
French in tho Carnatic. 

Now, wo should like Sir John Lubbock to tell us, what possible 
justification there was for imposing that debt upon the shoulders of 
the people of Bengal, who wore removed half a continent from the 
scone ? Wo had been conducting a war against our old rivals, the 
French, for many years in Southern India, with varying success, 
partly by tho Bast India Company and jiartly by the direct resources 
of tho Crown. Tho result was, that tho French wore crushed, but 
the Company involved heavily in debt. At this juncture. Lord 
Clive conquered Bengal, and without inquiring for a moment what 
rights that conquest, or tho gift - of tho Dewanee which followed it, 
conferred upon us, a disgraceful rush was made upon the revenues 
of the unhappy province, by the English nation. The Company at' 
once fastened all its own liabilities upon the Provinces, and were 
assured by Clive, in his secret letter of September 30, 1765, that 
they might still count upon a surplus revenue of £1,650,900 sterling 
a year therefrom.§ Tho Crown of England formally sanctioned 
whatever disposal tho Company might bo pleased to make of these 
revenues, upon the respectable condition that it paid £400,000 
a year into tho English Treasury, as the nation’s share of the spoil.|| 
Conceal tho fact as we please, or glozo it over as we may, the truth 
■ is that the nation simply gave the Company a commission to plunder 
the princes and people of India, on condition that an annual con¬ 
tribution of £400,000 a year,- was made from tho spoils into the 
English Treasury. Nuw this was the heginning of thh so-called debt 
of India ; for, vaSt as the revenue at tho Company’s disposal, it was 
unequal to the demands made upon it, and Bengal was drained dry. 

* Chai-ter, April 3, 1801; Mill, vol. i, p. 0-1, ed. 1858. 

t Commons Report, June 26, 1806, p. 171. 

I Mill, vol. iii., pp. 302-4. 

§ App. Third Report, 1773, p. 394. 

II 7th George III., ch. 57; see also Ninth Report, 1873,p. 18. 
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Ono-third of the tei'ritory became jungle. War after war was prose¬ 
cuted—^the infamous Rohilla war* amongst them—and vast acquisi¬ 
tions of territory made; and as the revenues of Bengal could not 
meet the cost, the brilliant idea was conceived of pledging the 
resources of the people of India, to a debt. Thus the revenues of 
Bengal were used to subvert the rule of Mysore, and then the 
revenues of Mysore to subvert the empire of the Mahvattas, and so 
on. And when the revenues failed, the Company forestalled them 
by borrowing upon their credit. With the full sanction and com¬ 
plicity of the Crown, the Company prosecuted vast wars, on its 
behalf, not merely with native troops, but with native revenues and 
native credit, and when the Crown formally took over the empire 
from their hands in 1858, the boast was as true as it was disgraceful, 
that the Company had “won the Indian empire for tho Crown, 
without the expenditure of one shilling on tho part of this nation.” 
The truth is that tho Company bribed the nation to continue the 
Government in its hands, by a promise to make conquest support 
itself. We built up our Indian omjjiro wholly out of the resources 
of the people themselves, and then declared that the debt which tho 
East India Company left as tho result of this policy, was no concern 
of ours. Not an English writbr has touched upon the first 
Napoleon’s wars in Europe, who has not spoken with indignation 
of his policy of making war support itsc;lf ; but we ourselves taught 
him tho art. The debt hanging round the neck of the people of 
India to-day, represents apart of the price at which our empire there 
has boon founded; but not content, as other nations have been, 
with einpire as an equivalent for the sacrifices thi'O.ugh which it has 
been won, we insist that the people of India shall pay to the last 
farthing tho cost of the wars in which native rule was overthrown. 
The advantages of empire are ours; the cost of the acquisition theirs. 
Do not let us deceive aurselves. The course wo have followed con¬ 
trasts so strikingly with the history of our colonial acquisitions and 
other dependencies (all made honestly at our own expense) that it is 
amazing men can be found to talk about our course in India in any 
terms but those of indignation. But this is not tho worst part of 
the story, as we shall show by-and-by,‘ when we point out how the 
people of India have been made to defray the cost of wars carried on 
beyond their frontiers for purely Imperial purposes of our own, and 
under Imperial orders. 

At the very beginning of our rule, the whole cost of our long 
struggle for supremacy with the French on the Coromandel Coast, 


• Mill, ed. 1858, vol.iii., p. 393-5; Marshman’sHistory,vol. i,pp. 415—20. 
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years before we had any territory in India, was boldly cast upon the 
shoulders of the people of Bengal, the inoinent the Dewanee was 
acquired. The Company estimated the cost of that war at upwards 
of £5,000,000 sterling. So that the people of India have paid, includ¬ 
ing interest, the enormous sum of £160,000,000 sterling for a 
struggle that was waged by this nation against its French rivals, 
long before those people became our subjects at all. They might as 
justly have been required to pay the cost of the Duke of Marl- 
borough^s campaigns in Europe. The struggle was maintained, from 
first to last, purely for our own national purposes, and by the forces 
of the Crown. When the work was ac<!oiiiplished and the Com¬ 
pany's bill had to be paid, there was the God-send of the Bengal 
Dewanee to meet it, and a draft was seut boldly in for the whole 
amount. And Sir John Lubbock does not know it! 

We might enlarge upon the private exactions wrung out of that 
unfortunate province, during the first twenty years of our rule there¬ 
in. It is impossible to estimate their amount; nor does any history 
we know of, give an adequate idea of the course of spoliation that 
set in with Lord Clive's victories of 1757. The Ninth Report of 1783, 
Bolt’s “ Indian Affaii’s,” and Dow’s “ Introduction,” all inaccessible 
to the general reader, lift the veil partially upon the hateful spectacle. 
Our course resulted in reducing one-third of the Dewanee territory 
to jungle, in twenty-five years. The nation was delirious with the 
brilliant prospects held out to it by Clive. In the language of the 
House of Commons itself (its Ninth Report), Bengal “suffered what 
wtis tantamount to an annual plunder of its manufactures and its 
produce to the value of £1,200,000,” from the open exactions of 
the Crown and Company alone. What the private spoil amounted 
to, it is impossible even to estimate. Suffice it to say that, by con¬ 
sent of the authorities at the time, it was not less than £20,000,000 
sterling from 1757 to 1782. For twenty years after the acquisition 
of the Dewanee, the territories were a scene of misery such as 
the world has seldom seen, while a steady and continuous drain upon 
their supposed wealth, but actual destitution, went briskly on. It 
would be impossible to read in any modern assembly. Commissioner 
Paterson's evidence of whdt took place under our sway of Bengal 
during the first twenty years of that rule. And Sir John Lubbock 
knows nothing about it! 

To dignify the Company’s “investments” at that period with 
the name of trade, would be to prostitute the term.* Their divi- 

* “Ninth Report, 1873,” pp. 14—27; Bolt’s *■ Indian Affairs”: Dow's 
“Introduction to History of Hindostan “ Lord Clive's Letters"—Appendix to 
Third Report, 1773. 
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dends were wrung from the misery of the people, and to the shame 
of the nation, it guaranteed those dividends upon being permitted to 
share the spoil. Act after Act of Parliament was passed, confirming 
them in possession of the territories they were destroying, upon 
condition of their paying a certain proportion of the revenues into 
the English Exchequer. Under these Acts, many direct payments 
were made, and it was not until the province was beggared and 
destroyed, that they were discontinued. These direct "and open 
appropriations from the Indian Treasury, under the authority of 
these Acts and in some other ways, amount to-day, with interest at 
5 per cent., to the enormous sum of four to five hundred millions 
sterling.* And Sir John Lubbock knows nothing about it! 

Let it be well understood that these sums of money were taken 
by the superior might of this country from the poverty-stiicken 
people of Bengal—for it was upon that province that the chief 
weight of these enactions fell—without pretext, plea, or pretence of 
any kind, that we had a right to them, except the right of the 
stronger. Do we owe this money to the people of India, or has 
time condoned the wrong ? By violence we seized the taxes of 
Bengal, and brought them to this country, and abandoned the 
practice only when the territory broke completely down under the 
exaction. 

Come now to a transaction of later times. The monopoly of 
the trade with India which the Company enjoyed under its charters, 
was put an end to in 1814, and from that year the trade with 
India was thrown open to the private merchants of this country. 
The monopoly of the China trade was continued to the Company 
twenty years longer, down to the year 1831. Upon the expiration 
of the charter in that year, the Company was finally deprived of all 
trading character whatever, and required to confine itself to an 
administration of tha political affairs of India, in trust for the 
English Crown. Up to this period, the Company had retained its 
character as a society of merchants engaged in trade. It was now 
required to desist therefrom altogether, and it became under the Act 
of 1834 a purely political body. But the joint trading ^nd govern¬ 
ing operations of the Company had ended in the accumulation of a 
debt of some £60,000,000 sterling. The paid-up capital of the 
old Bast India Company amounted to the sum of £6,000,000 sterling, 
and with this capital they had carried on the somewhat incongruous 


* See List of them at length, at page 60, of “ Papers respecting the Nego¬ 
tiation for the Charter of 1814," printed by Court of Directors, 1813. 
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occupations of East India merchants and rulers of India. Well, it 
was found impossible to keep the accounts of the two separate; 
and in 1834, when Parliament put an end to the trade of, the Com¬ 
pany altogether, the capital of the Company had disappeared, and a 
debt of fifty or sixty millions sterling was owing by them. Whether 
the revenues of India had gained or lost, upon the whole, by the 
trade of the Company, no man could fell. Some said one thing; 
some another. The only thing that was certain was, that the finan¬ 
cial result of .the joint business of trading and ruling, was an enor¬ 
mous debt. The Company and India wero ever treated, by this 
country, as partners; and under that partnership, the former was 
empowered, by Act of Parliament—let the net result of their trading 
and governing bo what it might—to declare a dividend every year 
of 10 per cent, upon their £6,000,000 of capital called East India 
Stock, even though they had to borrow the money to pay it. The 
result was that the price of that Stock ruled constantly some¬ 
what above 200. Well, in 1834, the nation determined to put a stop 
to the trade of the Company altogether, and to conGne them to the 
business of adininistration. It was alfirmed that the interests of 
English merchants demanded that the trade should henceforth bo 
thrown open in their favour. The Company itself protested that great 
profits had accrued to the Indian revenues from the trade, and that 
their debt would have been much heavier but for those profits. I 
believe it was impossible to determine, with any reasonable certainty, 
what the net result of the trade had been, except for the last few 
years of its continuance. 

Parliament resolved, however, and wisely, that the trade of the 
Company, whether it was profitable or otherwise, should cease, in 
tlie interests of the piivato merchants of Great Britain. In other 
words, the partnership between the East India Company and the 
people of India was declared dissolved, and, as there were little 
assets to divide, but enormous liabilities to meet, it was generously 
determined that the East India Company should be let out of the 
partnership, and the people of India required to pay the Company 
twice the mmumi of their paid-up capital, or a sum of £12,000,000 
sterling, on the ground that they had for very many years been 
empowered by the same Parliament to declare an .annual dividend 
out of Indian revenues of 10 per cent, upon their £6,000,000 of 
Stock! It is truly amazing that such a transaction should have been 
possible. Upon the suppositi|p that the trade was profitable, surely 
it was reasonable, when transferring that trade to the merchants of 
this conntiy, that they should have indemnified the East India Com¬ 
pany for its loss. On the other hand, if the trade was not profitable. 
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it was monstrous to require the people of India to recoup the Com¬ 
pany twofold the capital it had lost therein. 

If we even assume' that the Company’s capital had been sunk 
on territorial account, the replacement of that Capital out of the 
revenues of India, was all that could be justly exacted therefrom; 
while to require that India should pay a forfeit of £6,000,000 sterling 
beyond that capital, that the merchants of Great Britain might 
obtain the advantages of an open trade with China, does seem the 
very acme of injustice. However, so it was determined, and the 
result is, that we find a charge of j£630,000 entered year by year in 
the Indian balance-sheet as the first item of the Home Charges. This 
item alone represents an abstraction of capital from India since 
1834 of a sum which, at 5 per cent, only, would represent, I sup¬ 
pose, two-thirds of the present debt of India. 

But, looking more closely into the matter, the picture is a good 
deal darker- It was admitted by the Company themselves that 
their 'trade "with India had been carried on at a loss, and even if wo 
allow that the trade with China had been profitable to the full 
extent made out by the Company’s accountants, so far from the 
Company having earned in trade, the large dividend which they had 
annually appropriated for nearly three-quarters of a century, that 
dividend had come out of the revenues of India. Viewing the 
circumstances under which that trade was carried on after the 
acquisition of the Dewanee by Lord Clive in 1765, we have not a doubt 
that an honestly prepared balance-sheet of the Company’s trade 
from that year down to the year 1834—and it would be quite possible 
to prepare such a balance-sheet—would show that the trade, though 
a monopoly, had resulted in enormous loss. The Company’s trading 
operations, upon the whole, were simply disastrous, and the dividends 
they appropriated year after year, under the pretence that they were 
earned in trade, were sijjiply wrung) under the legislative sanction of 
this country, from the pockets of the people of India.* It would be 
impossible for us to go at length into the proof of this statement, 
but we may direct attention to one or two facts which it is 
desirable to state. And the first is this: that the Company’s trade 
was carried on for seventy years before its close, entirely upon the 
credit and resources of the Government of India. The fiction was 
that the £630,000 a year divided by thd gentlemen in Leadenhall 
Street were the profits earned upon the employment, of their 
£6,000,000 of paid-up capital. Upon this point a remarkable 


* Wilson’s Note, p. 314; Mill’s Third VoL, ed. 1858, 
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statement was made before the Select Committee of 1830 by one of 
tb# witnesses:— 

I will only advert (#aid Mr. lliclmrds) to one circumstance which happened 
in the year 1813, when Mr. Cartwright, the late Accountant-General of the East 
India Company, was examined before the Select Committee, of wliioh I was a 
member. Mr. Cartwright, upon that occasion, was asked a question with 
regard to the Company’s capital, and ,his answer was simply this: “Capital, sir, 
I have been forty years in the Company's service, and I never could find out tliat 
they had any capital at aU .”—First Report, I8:i(i, p. 401. 

Mr. Rickards tells ns that the statement gave such offence to one 
of the Directors of the Company who was present on the occasion, 
that Mr. Cartwright requested to be allowed to modify it. But he 
had told the simple truth, and there is no room for honest doubt, 
that the Company's capital had been swallowed up over and over 
again in their dividends and wars. From the date of the Dewanee, 
the power of the Company to trade at all was derived entirely fi’Om 
its command of the revenues of Bengal, and its credit as the Govern¬ 
ment of India.* If any of our readers want confirmation of these 
statements, we refer them to the ninth report of the Committee of 
1782, as to the nature of the Company's trade; and as to its 
dependence upon the credit and resources of the revenues of India, 
to a letter addressed by the Right Honourable Henry Dundas (after¬ 
wards Viscount Melville) to the Chairman of the East India Com¬ 
pany, dated 3rd June, 1801, in the Blue-book of 1805. It will be 
remembered that Mr. Dundas was President of the Board of Control, 
and the subject of his letter was “ The Indian Debt." 

Now, as it was upon the credit and resources of the people of 
India that the Company's trade was earned on, it would have been 
but just that if profits were made, they should have been permitted 
to share therein. But the revenues of India were never even ci’e- 
dited with interest upon the advances required for the Company’s 
investments. All the resources of India and all its credit were used 
in this great one-sided partnership, as freely as the Company pleased, 
while the notion that the people of India had any claim on the profits 
that might result.from these operations, never entered any man’s 
mind in those days. All the interest that the people of India had in 
the matter was to supply funds for the Company's investments, and 
£630,000 a year for their dividends, let the trade result as it might. 
As a fact the loss was uniform, and could not possibly be otherwise.f 

* Wilson’s Note, quoted above; Parliamentary Returns, East India, 1803. 

t MaoCnlloch, 1858 ed., p. o5S; Select Committee, . 1830; First Report, 
481; Ninth Report, 178:J: Clive's Lettei-s; App. to Third Report, 1778. 
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Iq the year 1814, Parliament threw open the trade with India 
to private enterprise, bat continued to the Company a monopoly of 
the China trade for twenty years longer. This suited the Company 
very well, foi^ it did not deny that the trade with India had resulted 
in nothing but loss. To ascertain what the results of the China 
trade alone would be, the Company was required to make a com¬ 
plete separation in that year between its accounts as a commercial 
corporation, and its territorial revenues and expenditure. And 
now mark what took place. The Company’s capital of £6,000,000 
had been swallowed up, in dividends and losses, over and over again. 
But the Company could not trade upon nothing, and to provide it 
with a capital for its China trade, what was done ? Under sanction 
of the Board of Control—for Parliament never heard of the matter 
until twenty years afterwards—the Company were empowered to 
open their books with a capital of £21,000,000, by assuming that 
every asset the Company held, that was at all commercial in its 
form, should be held to belong to them in their capacity of private 
merchants.* No matter how that property had been paid for, the 
millions of produce lying in their warehouses in London,) and the 
millions more on their way home from India and China, pni'chased 
from first to last out of Indian revenues—all was declared to be ihe 
commercial assets of the Company, while the debt round their necks 
was transferred to the debit of their territorial account—in other 
words, to the people of India. Under this convenient arrange¬ 
ment, the long period of bad trading and misrule which followed 
upon the acquisition of the Dewanee in 1765, resulted in leaving 
the Company with a capital of £21,000,000 sterling, although they 
had started in debt, and had divided £23,000,000 of dividends 
during the intervening half-century! f The transaction nearly 
takes away one’s breath. Twenty years afterwards, when the trade 
with China also had to ,be given up, the Company's balance-sheet 
was made out in conformity with , this fiction of 1814, and the Com¬ 
pany’s advocates protested that they were defrauded out of £9,000,000 
when the amount of their capital in that year was struck down to 
the limit of £12,000,000. That sum, the people of India were re¬ 
quired to pay; and they are paying it now, to purchase the privilege 
of an open trade with the East for our.own merchants. The transac¬ 
tion was simply an infamy. British taxpayers decided that some¬ 
thing mast be paid to get rid of the Company’s monopoly, and the 
readiest way to do it was to make the people of India, already so 

• Select Committee, August 10,1832 (p. 200); also xxvii. 

t Maogregor, part xxvii., p. 223. 
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cruelly oppressed in the matter, pay £12,000,000 for the purpose. But 
even that was not the limit of the wrong. The Company's princely 
commercial establishments at Canton and elsewhere had to be 
closed, and compensation made to their employes for the loss of their 
appointments out of the revenues of India, Every one knows how 
grand the Company's ideas were, and the magnificence of the scale 
on which their fleet and commercial agencies were paid. A dozen 
of their head clerks in Canton alone, received salaries of £7,000 to 
£10,000 a year each, while living in the utmost splendour‘at the 
Company's expense. Now, the whole commercial staff of the 
Company was held to have “ vested interests " in their appoint¬ 
ments, and, instead of being siinjily jiensioned off, they were 
allowed “ compensation annuities " for the loss of their appoint¬ 
ments. The Company admitted the claim, but, instead of defray¬ 
ing it themselves, were empowered by the Act of 1884 (Sec, 9) to 
make the people of India find the money. The section is so worded 
that not one reader out of a thousand, would see what it involved. 
It involved the payment out of Indian taxes for an indefinite period 
of £150,000 a year,* or a capitalized sum of £3,000,000 sterling. 
So that the abolition of the Company’s trade in 1834—a trade 
which, from the acquisition of the Dewanee, had been fraught with 
nothing but wrong to India, and which was abolished at last in the 
interests of British merchants alone—had to be purchased by the 
people of India at the cost of £15,000,00^0 sterling, amounting at 5 
per cent, interest to-day to £70,000,000 or £80,000,000 sterling. 
Is it possible to conceive wrong-doing more gross f To treat the 
Indian debt as a debt owing by the people of India, is to deliberately 
shut our eyes to the process by which that debt was incurred. And 
Sir John Lubbock knows nothing about it! 

Other plain and dii-ect misappropriations of ifiie revenues of India 
were the casting upon those revenues of the expenses of the Com¬ 
pany’s establishments at St. Helena, Bencoolen, Malacca., £vnd Prince 
of Wales' Island. St. Helena was acquired a full century before the 
Company held a foot of territory in India outside their Factories, 
and both it and Bencoolen were acquired and maintained purely for 
purposes connected with the commerce of the Company. The 
following pertinent question was put to Mr. Cosmo Melvill by one 
of the members of the Select Committee of 1830: "5857. As iihe 
island of St. Helena was acquired long previously to the acquisition 
of the Dewanee in Bengal, and for purposes avowedly and ex- 


Lords' Beport, East India Company, 1840, p. 4. 
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clnsively commercitJ, on tvbat groond have their expenses in general 
been charged to the political department {i.e. to the, revenues of 
India)Mark the answer: ‘'There was a correspondence/’ 
replied Mr. Melvill, “between the Court of Directors and the Board 
of Commissioners upon the subject, and that correspondence ended 
in a resolution to charge the expense of St. Helena to the territory.” 
We suppose no man would venture to maintain that the people 
of India had any, even the remotest, interest in these outlying 
territories. St. Helena and Bencoolen were acquired and main¬ 
tained before the Company had any territory in India whatever, 
for its commercial needs; but the moment they got possession of 
the revenues of Bengal, they cast the expense of both places 
upon the people of that province. One after another, all these 
settlements have been abandoned, or the sovereignty of them 
assumed by the English Crown; but their acquisition and 
maintenance had cost the people of India in round figures 
the principal sum of £10,00.0,000 to £12,000,000 sterling so 
far back as tho year 1834, when, upon the cessation of the 
Company’s trade, St. Helena was taken by the Crown. T^hus the 
cost of these settlements alone, which should have been defrayed 
cither out of the Company’s trade, or out of the revenues of this 
nation, amounts to-day, at 5 per cent, interest only, to a sum equi¬ 
valent to the whole Indian debt. The wrong-doing is so plain that 
it admits of no question. But Sir John Lubbock knows nothing of it I 

Take, again, the conquest of Ceylon. In old Parliamentary 
Blue-books of the early part of the century, you will find a good 
deal of discussion upon this subject, the Company having striven 
very earnestly for years, in this instance, to prevent the wrong that 
was being done. We shall state the case in the very words of the 
Company. Eemonstrating in 1803, against the course of the Crown, 
they wrote:— ' 

In the case of the capture of Ceylon, Government directed the Company to 
take possession of that island at a time when this country 'was not at war with 
the Dutch. It was conquered at the expense of the Company, but, contrary to 
all former example, instead of being nnited#o their other Indian territories, was, 
at the end of two years, made-a King’s Government Afterwards the charge and 
maintenance of it, with an expensive establishment of Crown officers, was 
committed to the Company, under a declaration that no reason appeared why, if 
it were retained on in peace, it should not be made over to them. When they 
had held it for six and a half years, at an expense of 1,600,0001., Government 
again took it from them without reimbursuig any part of thedr expenditure, and 
finally, upon a peace, the island was Ceded to Great Britain, the government of 
it was retained by the Crown, and payment of the heavy outlay to which the 
Company had been subjected by the conquest and chi^e of tins possession 
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(excepting only one-half the expense of capture—that is 168,0001., out of 
1,474,0001.) is now refused .—Report Committee, 1805, App. 169—171. 

In the same way, the Company fought very hard to get the 
Indian revenues reimbursed, the cost of the expeditions they were 
required by the English Government to fit out, to attack the Cape 
of Good Hope, Manilla, the Mauritius, and the Moluccas. So plainly 
was their demand founded in justice, that a Committee of the House 
of Commons in 1808 reported upon the subject as follows:— 

Your Committee cannot, in justice to the Company, conclude this part of 
thdr report without calling the attention of the House to the remonstranees 
made against the mode adopted by the Committee in 1805, to take into con¬ 
sideration the account between the public and the East India Company, as far 
as relates to the expenses in the capture and maintenance of Malacca and the 
Moluccas, and the maintenance of Ceylon—a mode of decision by which claims 
on the part of the Company to no less an amount than 1,972,9841. have been set 
aside .—Report Committee, 1881-32, vol. it., App., p. 180. 

The reader would surely imagine after that, that tardy, justice 
was done. No‘such thing. The Company prosecuted their claim 
persistently down to the year 1822, when it amounted, with interest, 
to £5,185,088; and in that year it was paid £1,300,000 to close its 
mouth, four millions sterling being written off as a bad debt owing 
by this country. That sum alone amounts to-day, with 5 per cent. 
interesWand India has never borrowed, upon the average, at so 
low a rate—to about £35,000,000 sterling. And Sir John Lubbock 
knows nothing about it! 

The next item we shall specify is the cost of the first Afghan 
war. Now', at the time when that war was decided upon by the 
Homo Cabinet, nothing could be more satisfactory than the state of 
the Indian finances. There was a large and steady surplus in the 
annual accounts, and had the country been left at peace, there is no 
reason to believe that any change would have taken place therein. 
It is not possible for us here to narrate the circumstances which led 
the Ministi’y to decide upon the invasion of Afghanistan. Suffice it 
to say that so unjustifiable is that war now seen to have been, that 
by common .consent it has come to be called ‘'the iniquitous 
Afghan war. So profound were the misgivings of the English 
Caoinet itself as to the justice of the war, that they did not dare 
present the papers to Parliament in their integrity, but garbled the 
despatches of Sir Alexander Bumes, the Envoy at Cabul, to give a 
colour of justification to it. The people of India were no more re¬ 
sponsible for the war, than the people of New Zealand j but they 
were required not only to furnish, as in all these Indian wars, the 
life lost therein, but every shilling of the cost, to the last farthing. 
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There has been a great deal of’ dispute as to ■what the war really 
cost. Some estimated it at £20,000,000 sterling. We looked 
closely into the matter many years ago, and arrived at the con¬ 
clusion that before its last traces disappeared from the Indian 
balance-sheet, the sum amounted to nearer £40,000,000 than 
£20,000,000. Now, bear in mind that the people of India were 
unable to meet the cost out of their revenues, and had to borrow at 
interest to defray it. If we take then the lowest estimate, 
£20,000,000, and add 5 per cent, interest for the years that have 
passed away, the amount which that war has cost the people of 
India, principal and interest together, is £150,000,000 sterling. As 
honest men, whose debt, we ask, that really is ? Ours or theirs ? 
We know how unjustifiable the war was, and how, from first to last, 
it was tho doing of this nation*; and yet we made India furnish not 
only the ai’my that perished in the invasion, but every shilling of 
the cost, from its commencement to its close; and when she was 
forced to borrow money to defray 'the vast outlay, wo refused even 
the national guarantee to enable her to borrow at 3| per cent, 
instead of 5 ! And Sir John Lubbock knows nothing about it! 

Wo pass over our China wars, the last war with Burmah, and 
the Persian war—concerning every one of which may the severest 
strictures be made upon the conduct of this Country, in casting the 
cost upon India—and have simply given half-a-dozen instances of our 
vast misappropriations from the India Revenues, during the short 
time we have administered them. 

And now let us point out tho effects which these enormous ab¬ 
stractions of capital from India have had upon that country. The 
condition of its masses, a condition brought about largely by these 
exactions, is so abject, as to excite the deepest alarm on the part of 
every man who understands what that condition really is. The 
public mind .of this country is just now interested in a discus.sion we 
have started on the comparative merits of British and native ad¬ 
ministration in India; and it is time that it was so. When Sir 
John Lubbock recurs to the great subject, let him be more careful 
how he lends his name to strengthen the delusions we are under as 
a people. We shall probably recur to this subject in an early issue, 
and bring the story of these scandalous misappropriations of the 
Indian revenues down to our day. 


* Third Report Select Committee, 1863, p. 49. 
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THE BI-METALLIC CONFERENCE. 

• 

The precious metals derive almost all their value from their use 
as money. The demand for them in the arts for ornamental or 
dfeoorative purposes, or for purposes of general use, is so small that 
they would sink to the level of mere brass or copper if their value 
depended upon their mere beauty or usefulness in the arts. It is 
their special fitness for use as money that gives them nearly all 
their value. 

It is an error to believe -gold to be better fitted for use as 
money than silver. As a medium of domestic exchange, silver is 
far superior to gold, even in wealthy countries; while the great 
majority of nations are so poor, that copper is the only possible 
medium of exchange for the masses of the people, as in India. 
Even a wealthy country like England would find a currency of £1 
notes, with a subsidiary coinage of silver, far more convenient than 
its present gold money. 

The quantity of the metals in use as money throughout the world, 
is estimated at £600,000,000 or £700,000,000 sterling of each. The 
demonetization of either metal would plainly reduce its value almost 
to nothing, while the strain which such a demonetization would 
throw upon the other metal, would run up its price to a pitch that 
would involve the whole commercial world in ruin. 

The demonetization, therefore, of either metal by any nation, is 
a very grave act, and should never bo attempted without care¬ 
fully considering its probable effects upon other nations. It is an 
offence agaonst.the comity of nations, for any Government to demone¬ 
tize eitljer metal, and so disturb values throughout the world as 
Germauy has recently done. 

But Germany is not the great offender. It is this country that has 
set the evil example that is working so much harm, and threatening 
far more. In complete ignorance of what they were doing, the 
Parliament of 1816 demonetized silver in England, and reduced 
t for the first time to the position of a subsidiary or token coinage. 
No one in Parliament at the time seems to have had the faintest 
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suspicion of the revolution that was being made by the Act in the 
monetary system of the country. The ancient standard of the 
kingdom was silver, and silver only, down to the reign of Edward 
III., when gold money was introduced into circulation. A pound 
weight of silver, as every one, we suppose, knows, was the original 
pound sterling, and under the first gold coinage of Edward III., 
the pound weight of gold represented £15 weight of silver money. 

When cash payments were suspended by Mr. Pitt in I797> 
silver coin was as much legal tender in England as gold, and by the 
Bank itself to any amount, and the great initial error of our modem 
cumency system was the demonetizing of silver in 1816. The com¬ 
merce of the world was so restricted at the time, and the long war 
with France had thrown trade into such confusion, that no one seems 
to have suspected the possible mischiefs that might arise from a 
demonetization of the metal. It was this country that empirically 
set the evil example which Germany has followed, and began the 
course of legislation that Mr. Peel completed by the Acts of 1844-45. 

The change was made at a time when the purely theoretic views 
of the Bullion Committee of 1810-11 had acquired a mischievous 
ascendancy in Parliament, in opposition to the sounder and more 
practical knowledge of the Bank directors and the mercantile world, 
which divined by a sure instinct the mischiefs that would flow from 
the new monetary system forced upon the kingdom from 1816 to 
1819, by men destitute of all banking and mercantile experience, 
and of any deep acquaintance with the true theory of money. 

The evils flowing from Sir Robert Peel's legislation have been 
in the main confined, however, to ourselves; but the case was very 
different when Germany conceived the idea of imitating our ex¬ 
ample. International commerce had assumed such dimensions, 
was flowing in such definite channels, and was effected by such 
open and unveiled machinery, that it is a heavy reflection upon 
German statesmen that they .did not discern the mischiefs that 
would attend their course, and upon the statesmen of our own 
and other countries, that they did not remonstrate in a body against 
a step the results of which might have been, and ought to have 
been, foreseen by every one. No great nation in these days, may 
selfishly isolate itself from others on matters which affect all, and 
in which all have common interests. And for any nation to enter 
upon a course' of legislation that must change the relative values 
of the precious metals in every other nation, is an ’tmpardonable 
offence against them. It is the offence which England ignorantly 
committed m 1816, but the effects of which have been mainly con¬ 
fined to herself; and it is the offence which Germany has now com- 
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mitted with far less excuse. She has inflicted thereby, so much 
suflering upon other countries, and produced such wide-spread 
confusion in the finances and commerce of the world, that her action 
would deserve the strongest reprobation, but that her statesmen 
may f)lead that they had no intention of so doing. A Confer¬ 
ence of the nations upon the subject is therefore the wisest, most 
natural, and most direct step towards a general discernment of the 
proper remedy for the present state of matters; while it is unpardon¬ 
able that the two great nations which have brought such evil 
upon the world should, of all others, refuse to take part in the 
Conference. The currency arrangements of nations are as inter¬ 
dependent, and require as much adjustment with each other, as 
their railway, postal, and telegraph systems. England and Germany 
have hastily committed themselves to certain currency arrange¬ 
ments, that are producing great mischief throughout the civilized 
world. Students know well that these arrangements are pro¬ 
ductive of nothing but mischief to the nations themselves that 
have adopted them—to England in particular j while they are un¬ 
wise enough to attempt to tahoo the discussion of them at all costs. 
It is not thus that nations should be led by their statesmen, and it 
would have been a scandal to the British people, if its Government 
had determinedly stood aloof from the Conference at Paris. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

M 

In out review of “The Autobiography of Prince Mettemich,” we have com¬ 
mented at some length on the wisdom, not to be distinguished from folly 
of “sovereigns and statesmen" in their dealings with the Ottoman Empire. 
That wisdom has just received a fresh and most striking Ulustratien in the last 
development of the negotiations with the Porte on the subject of the Greek 
frontier. The origin of this difSculty is generally known. At the close of the 
Russo-Turkish war, Greece was about to strike in, as an ally of Russia, for the 
independence of Epirus and Thessaly, when she was restrained by an assurance 
from the British Government that if she held her hand now, she woi^ld find that 
the interests of her enslaved countrymen would not snfier in the settlement which 
would follow upon the termination of the war. In an evil hour for herself and 
for all Europe, Greece listened to these treacherous counsels, and acted accord¬ 
ingly. At the Vienna Congress, Lords Boaconsfleld and Salisbury aban¬ 
doned her cause, as indeed it was their nature to abandon every upright 
and honourable cause. They thrust back into bondage under the Turks 
millions of emancipated men and women, from no motive which can be divined, 
except a love of evil-doing. When the present Government came into office, they 
set to work to wipe away, as far as possible, the deep stigma with which this 
nation had been branded by the treachery with which Greece had been treated 
by their predecessors. The Berlin Conference assembled and agreed upon a 
frontier which the Porte was required to concede to Greece. If “ sovereigns and 
statesmen” were a kind of people who condescended to profit by experience, they 
would have known that to agree upon a frontier, unless they wore prepared to 
enforce its cession by the Porte, was the idlest of occupations. But this is the 
special peculiarity of these august and most mischievous persons. They never 
profit by experience. They think it beneath them to do so. Accordingly, having 
agreed upon a frontier to be ceded to Greece, it never occurred to their sagacious 
minds to agree also upon the measures to be taken, if the Porte refused to yield 
the required frontier. They left that to the chapter of accidents. Then took 
place that which ’every sane man in the world, and, not improbably, all the 
lunatics in all the asylums of Great Britain and Ireland could have told these 
high personages would have taken place. The Porta refused to yield the 
required frontier. Immediately sovereigns, statesmen, and diplomatists were 
nonplussed. This contingency had never occurred to them. “What on 
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earth are we to do now?” they said, looking at each other with blank 
countenances. The Porte graciously comes to their relief. It will not concede 
the territory which they settled; but here is another frontier which it has 
no objection to surrender.. These are tidings of great joy to the blank minds of 
these great men who, at the very first diflSculty, had frimd themselves gravelled 
for lack of wit. Greece being small, they all combined together to threaten and 
bully her into accepting the new frontier. But, again, it never occurred to them 
that unless they were prepared to coerce the Porte, she would as little concede 
this second frontier as she would the first. Why in truth should she? Here 
then the matter stands at present. Greece having been disgracefully bullied 
and threatened, has intimated that she will be content witli the new frontier 
when she gets it, but desires to know what “ guarantee ” Europe is prepared to 
give that she \fill get it. Blank dismay once again suffuses the intellectual coun¬ 
tenances of a nwnber of royal highnesses and excellencies. They had not reckoned 
upon such sharp practice upon the part of Greece. “ Guarantees,” of course, they 
, have none to offer; and the upshot of the whole business is that, having humbly 
eaten the Turkish leek, the Great Powers find themselves, at the conclusion of 
the humiliating performance, in precisely the same difficulties as before. Terrible 
a calamity ns war is, we believe that 'the short and sharp anguish of a war 
is infinitely preferable to the long drawn out agony of those who are groaning 
in bondage to the Turk—the murder, the outrage, the insecurity to life and 
property which are inseparable from such a condition. Therefore we eam- 
.estly hope that the wretched and disgraceful compromise whereby Europe is 
seeking to fulfil her pledges to Greece will bo defeated. The Turk must sooner 
or later be driven out of Europe; he will certainly never depart voluntarily; 
and the sooner that Europe is compelled to insist upon his expulsion the 
better. She will be compelled to exert herself in that direction, if the Porte, 
true to its antecedentsr refuses to cede this new frontier as soon as Greece 
has expressed her willingness to accept it. 

Mr. Gladstone’s Land Bill is a great and beneficent measure, and it is plain 
that its thorough and comprehensive character has surprised no one so much as 
it has surprised Mr. Parnell and his little following of malcontents. Would it be 
unjust to say, also, that in these respects it has disappointed no one so much as 
it has disappointed them ? But the very greatness and beneficence of the measure 
cause us to regret all tlie more keenly that the Government had not the courage. 
to trust to its healing and reconciling measures to restore order and peace in 
Ireland, instead of having recourse to the obsolete and futile devices of Coercion 
Acts and Arms Bills. The evil which we anticipated would follow the passing of 
these Acts has not been slow in manifesting itself. The Irish landlords, with their 
courage and rapacity thoroughly restored, now that they have behind them their old 
ally—a Coercion Bill—have recommenced evicting their tenants with a vigour 
intensified by the knowledge that they have* but a short time. These evictions 
have, as a necessary consequence, aggravated the turbulence and lawlessness 
which the Coercion Acts were designed to repress. Day after day we read 
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in the papers of assaults npon process-servers, and collisions between the 
police and an indignant peasantry. Meanwhile the Coercion Act itself is being 
pat to qnite another use from that for which Mr. Forster declared that it was 
intended. We hear of no fierce and dissolute blackguards being arrested under 
its provisions, but of a number of orderly and respectable citizens—editors of news¬ 
papers, and the like—being subjected to that fate. It is curious to note how in 
every instance,when the Government has entered npon a line of policy opposed to, 
that spirit of Radical Liberalism which carried them to power, such policy has 
involved them in humiliation and disaster. Afghanistan and the Transvaal are 
conspicuous cases in point But their Irish Coercion Policy is hardly leas so. 
This policy, there can be no question, was profoundly distasteful to those men 
throughout the country whose zeal and earnestness of conviction were the most 
powerful factors in the overthrow of Lord Beaconsfield’s Administration. They 
acquiesced in it, because the Ministry deemed it needful, but they remained 
unconvinced of its wisdom and necessity. And who can now deny that in this, 
as in so much else, they manifested a sounder political sagacity, and a more 
accurate perception of the character of the mtuation than the members of tlio 
Government—men tliough these are of unquestionable capacity and large experi¬ 
ence. The fact is, that even in the most popular form of Government, it is 
impossible to eradicate a certain degree of antagonism between the Govern¬ 
ment, and tliose whose business it is to obey. The members of a Government 
discover a heinousness in disobedience even to intolerably bad laws, which is lost 
to the apprehensions of ordinary men. It is only possible, so it appears to us, to 
account for the introduction of the Coercion Bill by Mr. Gladstone and his 
colleagues on some such hypothesis as this. For nothing could well be 
more futilo tlian their attempts to demonstrate that the state of society in 
Ireland was such as to render a measure like the Coercion Bill a matter of 
primary necessity. At the same time, we must not forget that but for the 
action of Mr. Parnell and his band of malcontents, even so weak-kneed a 
Liberal as Mr. Forster would have been without a justification for a policy of 
extra-legal repression. It is this Kttle knot of Home Rulers who are primarily 
and chiefly responsible for the sufferings of evicted tenants, for the incarceration 
of so many Irish citizens, for the lawlessness and rioting which ore rife in 
Ireland. If, however, the Bill passes unmutilated through both Houses, their 
mischievous occupation will be lost to them. They will be able to trouble the 
peace of their native land no more. But will the Bill so pass? It is extremely 
uncertain. The chances of a Land Bill passing through the House of Lords 
diminish in inverse proportion to its excellence; and the present Bill being a 
very excellent one, its chances of passing are, in the natural order of things, 
extremely small. There is no question that but one consideration wiU hinder 
the Lords from summarily rejecting it—and that is fear. How would the nation 
at large take* such a rejection? Is it likely to be deeply moved to wrath and 
indignation, or will it remain comparatively acquiescent ? The Lords, “ dwelling 
in a balloon,*' have little knowledge of the force or direction of popular currents of 
feeling, and will be apt to imagine that these are as they desire them to be, and, on 
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that hypothesis, will either reject the Bill, or so mutilate it as to render it useless. 
What, then, is to be done ? Borne of the Liberal organs think that in Lord 
Beaconsfield the country has lost a moderating influence which might have been 
potent to persuade the prejudices and disarm the fears of the Lords. There is 
no evidence to justify such a belief. Lord Beaconsfield led the opposition to 
the Compensation for Disturbance Bill on the express ground that such opposition 
would indicate the determined hostility of the Lords to any more drastic schemes 
of Land reform which might be impending. It is, however, idle to discuss this 
matter, now. From Lord Salisbury, the country may rest assured, the Bill will 
receive nothing but a bitter, unenlightened, and ignorant hostility. With him as 
leader of the Conservatives, it may be assumed as certain that the Lords will 
reject the Land Bill. The difficulty, then, which weighs upon us, is not whether 
Mr. Gladstone should or should not appeal to the country—that seems to us a 
matter of subordinate importance—but how to suspend the evicting power of the 
landlords. That this power sliould be stayed in case tliere is any delay in the 
passing of the Land Bill beyond the present session, is imperative, unless the 
Government is content to see their measure fail entirely as a measure' for allaying 
the discontent and bitterness of spirit in Ireland. And we earnestly hope that 
the Government will not evade their obligations. There ought to be no recurrence 
of the meekness and humility with which they acquiesced in tlie rejection of 
their Compensation for Disturbance Bill. 

The letter of Mr. Gladstone addresed to Mr. Tomkinson on the subject of the 
Transvaal Peace is Avritten in a strain refreshing to listen to. “I can assure 
you," writes the Prime Minister, “ that when we come to the discussion in the 
House of Commons, I shall adopt no apologetic tone. It was a question of saving 
the country from sheer blood-guiltiness.” We trust that not only Mr. Gladstone, 
but his colleagues too, will act up to tliis manly resolve when the time comes. 
Since they came into office they have indulged far too liberally in “ an apologetic 
tone,’’ with no other results than to weaken their own position and outrage the 
consciences of their supporters. Months have passed since then, but still we 
cannot recall Mr. Gladstone’s eulogy on Sir Bartle Frere without shrinking and 
horror. He ought to leave aU such panegyrics to be pronounced by the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury and Lord Shaftesbury, who have found in that homicidal 
proconsul a beautiful embodiment of the gospel of peace and good-will among 
men. We hope, too, that when this discussion comes on, the too long 
silent eloquence of John Bright will again be heard in denunciation of 
unrighteous war: The Boers have given one more proof of the ffilsehood of 
that character which their enemies have given to them, by their honourable 
conduct with regard to the surrender of Potchefstroom. They have volun¬ 
tarily annulled its capitulation, and replaced the British garrison in posses¬ 
sion of the town, because its surrender was made after the date of the 
armistioe. Meanwhile, however, the land-grabbers and rapacious adventurers 
who hoped to reap a golden harvest by swindling the natives of the Transvaal 
under protection of the British Flag, are wild with rage and disappointment at 
the fiulure of tiieir expectations. They have burned Mr. Gladstone in effigy at 
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Newcastle. They have, of course, every man among them, clothed in sackcloth 
and ashes, attended at the death-bed and interment of British prestige. They 
are, of course, every man among them, convinced that the present disgraceful 
peace means war end bloodshed at no distant date, and their humane hearts are 
deeply afflicted at this distressing anticipation. But it is the faithlessness of the 
British Government which has most deeply wounded their finer feelings. They 
had entered upon their career of land-grabbing, under the assurance that it was 
a principle with the British nation, never to restore stolen goods to their legitimate 
owners. How, otherwise, could the honour of the British Flag be maintained in 
distant lands? This principle Mr. Gladstone’s Government has basely disregarded, 
and the land-grabbers and adventurers are indignant at the shameful immorality 
of the proceeding. At the risk of wearying our readers, we must once more 
point out the moral to be derived from these facts. These Transvaal adventurers 
do not pretend to think or to say that the British taxpayer is interested in the 
success or failure of their speculations; nevertheless, they consider themselves 
deeply outraged if that much-enduring individual refuses to carry on wars in 
which he can obtain nothing but injury, dishonour, and loss. This, in fact, is the 
habitual colonial conception of the relations between themselves and the mother 
country. Our obligations to them are heavy and indefinite; theirs towards us 
are simply nil. 

The assassins of the late Czar have all been executed, and the Executive 
Committee of the Revolutionary Society to which they belonged have piade their 
death the occasion for an address to the present Czar, which may hereafter 
mark a turning-point in the domestic history of Russia. It is full of facts and 
warnings which it is to be hoped that tlie Emperor of Russia will lay to heart. 
The address points out that such revolutionary movements as that of wliich it is 
an expression, are not self-engendered. Their causes are to be sought for in the 
social and political condition of the countries in which they appear. Unre¬ 
lenting and fierce—-almost inhuman—^was the persecution to which the late Czar 
was subjected until at length he fell a victim to it. The autocracy of Russia did 
its utmost to terrorise and e.\terminate those who were thus dogging the Czar. 
Scores of them were executed, hundreds exiled; but this fate availed nothing 
to deter more resolute and sldlful successors filling up the places which 
had been left vacant. It is idle, says the address, to raise hands of horror 
over the insanity and ferocity of such actions. What is it that has 
driven and still drives people mad in this way ? It is misgovermnent. 
Until Russia is ruled after'a difierent fashion than tliat which has hijherto 
prevailed, these anarchical societies will increase and multiply, and measures of 
repression will merely foster their growth and popularity. “ In Russia,” says 
this address, “ the Government has degenerated into a pure camarilla, and deserves 
the name of a usurping gang rather than the Executive Committee. Be the 
intentions of the Emperor what they may, the acts of the Government have nothing 
in common with the requirements and aspirations of the people. The Imperial 
Government subjected the people to serfage, and handed them over to the mercy 
of the nobility. At the present time it openly encourages.the growth of a most 
dangerous class of speculators and extortioners. All its reforms tend to the 
further enslavement and spoliation of the people. It has reduced the masses of 
the Russian people to complete beggary and rain. The eye of the spy follows 
eveey one, even to his domestic hearth, nor is any man allowed to discuss local 
ownmnnal wants. . . . The most flagrant fitauds remain unpunished. On the 
other hand, what a dreadful fate awaits the man who has the public weal at 
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heart! You know very well, your Majesty, that it is not Socialists alone who are 
persecuted and exiled. What then, is a Government that produces such an 
< order ’ of things ? Is it, then, not a gang—verily, is it not a manifestation of 
complete usurpation ? ” _ 

No one will doubt the essential truth of these statements who has had any 
experience of the working of our bureaucratic system in India. The methods 
of that bureaucracy are not- so sanguinary and' savage as those of the Russian 
bureaucracy, but the spirit in which it works is described with astonishing 
fidelity in the foregoing extract. The longer that a bureaucratic system of 
government is in operation the more completely it becomes detached from tlie 
people it pretends to rule over. This is inseparable from the very nature of a 
bureaucracy. However stagnant and unprogressive a people may be, there must 
always be continuous change, if not progress, in the internal relations between 
class and class. A bureaucracy takes and can take no account of these changes. 
Its travelling ruts are all marked out for it beforehand, and it cannot get out of 
them, no matter wliat the changes which are occurring aU round it. All that it 
can do is to silence and suppress those who draw attention to its futilities. In 
British India it is absolutely impossible for any one, however able a man he 
may be, to advance in tlie public service unless he is prepared to surrender 
his convictions and his conscience to his bureaucratic cliiof. It is no exaggera¬ 
tion to say tliat a high Indian Civilian hates, as his worst enemies, free speech, 
independent thought, and equal-handed justice. If such be tho temper of mind 
produced by a bureaucracy upon Englishmen who have been brought up in a 
land of freedom, it is not difiicult to imagine what it must be among the officials 
of a Russian despotism. Tho existence of Nihilism reveals the hideous cha¬ 
racter of the rule against which it is a vidld protest. It remains to be seen 
whether the Czar intends to lay the foundation of a constitutional system in 
Russia, or to persevere in the old path, till he is overtaken by tlie same fate as 
his father. A letter from its St. Petersburg “ correspondent ” was published in 
the Daily News a few days ago, which said that it had been decided at a Council 
of Ministers, at which the Emperor was present, to convoke a sort of States-General 
for the discussion of the internal state of Russia. This was to consist of elected 
representatives of territorial bodies, towns, and the nobility. Wc devoutly hope 
that the Emperor will see that this most prudent resolution is speedily carried 
into effect. 

Kandahar is at last in process of being evacuated, and simultaneously, the 
expeiUtion against the Tekke Turcomans has been brought to a conclusion, and 
General Skobeleff is now on his way back to St. Petersburg. Inexplicably 
enough, the Daily News, at this eleventh hour, was seized with a sudden horror of 
Russian perfidy—for no better reason than this; On the 24tli March, Sir 
Charles Dilke announced in the House of Commons that General Skobeleff 
was about to be recalled, and operations against the Turcomans to cease ; 
on the Uth April these events actually occurred. On this singular founda¬ 
tion the Daily News piled up a series of alarming leaders, declaring that 
this country in particular, and all Europe in general, would receive the 
infbrmation with profound indignation as a fresh illustration of the incurable 
villany of Russian sovereigns and statesmen. It is not often that any of 
the many stories of Russian perfidy can be traced up to their origin, but here, at 
last, is one; and it may, we undertake to say, be taken as a sample of all. 
The Daily Nms builcte up a charge of perfidy, out of a scrupulous adherence to 
pledges given: -and the like has been done, and is stiU being done, regarding Khiva, 
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and, notably, regarding Afghanistan. For the rest we have now got Major Baring’s 
Indian Budget, and we there learn that, induding the cost of frontier railways 
the war in Afghanistan has cost close upon nineteen millions of money. 

Two months ago we inserted in the pages of this journal a paper investigat¬ 
ing the incidents of the battle*of IsandMwana, with the object of determining 
on whom the responsibility for that disaster should rest. In the month.following 
we inserted a letter from Lieutenant-Colonel Dumford, the brother of the heroic 
soldier who fell at Isandlilwana, relating the many but fnfrtless efforts he had 
made to persuade the Army authorities to set the matter at rest by a full inquiry 
into the facts. The fruitlessness of these endeavours was not surprising. The 
ethics of an “office”—no matter what that office,may be, the Horse Guards, 
War Office, Colonial Office, or any otlier—are composed, in about equal parts, of 
meanness, cowardice, tyranny, and an anxiety to escape trouble. If a man is 
weah, or dead—if he has no influential friends in “ society ”—if he has it not in 
his power to make the denial to him of justice a decidedly more irksome business 
than the rendering of justice,—ho may knock at the gates of an' •“ office ” in 
vain. But among all the offices, it is in those of the Army'that the^ spirit of in¬ 
justice and favouritism is most rampant, and reigns most openly in unblushing 
supremacy. In the Army, the principle of “ scapegoats ’’ may be said to have 
been reduced to a system, and to be regarded by the highest military authorities 
as essential to discipline. It is notorious that the instant the news of the battle 
of Isandhlwana was received in this country, high people of all kinds,set to work 
to shield Lord Chelmsford from a too narrow investigation of the part wldch he 
played in the events of that day. To do this effectually, a “ scapegoat ” was 
indispensable, and the heroic Dumford fallen with his face to the foe, being 
incapable of defending himself, these high people, wisely considering that 
“ stone dead has no fellow,” pitched' upon liim as the scapegoat. Encouraged 
by the impunity thus extended to him. Lord Chelmsford thought lit to 
deliver a speech in tlie House of Lords, in wliich ho endeavoured to vindicate 
himself at the expense of the fallen Dumford. The statements made in tliis 
speech we examined neriatimm. the The States.uan. We showed that they were, 
without exception, either false altogether, or misleading. Lieut.-Colonel Durn- 
ford—the brother—on reading this speech, addressed an appeal, first to Colonel 
Stanley, and subsequently to Mr. Childers, that a properly constituted military 
Court should inquire into the questions at issue between Lord Chelmsford and 
Colonel Dumford. The appeal was rejected. Neither of these official personages 
could see any reason why an inquiry should be opened. Most people, however, 
who have not the misfortune to suffer from that moral obliquity which official 
personages appear to don as a kind of uniform together with tlie seals of office, ■wUl 
consider that it is a disgraceful and a monstrous thing that a Peer of the Ilealm 
should be allowed to rise in the House and de&me a fallen soldier, witliout being 
required by the heads of the Army to justify his accusations. If Mr. Childers 
and the Duke of Cambridge have yet to learn that it is a part of their duty to 
protect British officers—but especially those who have fallen in the execution of 
their duty—from calumny and injustice, the sooner they do so the better. The 
charge brought against Colonel Dumford by Lord Chelmsford is explicit. It is 
that he lost the battle of Isandhlwana in consequence of neglecting his (Lord 
Chelmsford’s) orders. To any one who knows the character of Colonel Dumford 
such a charge as this needs no refutation. A few years before Isandhlwana, he 
aU hut lost his life, because of the resolution with which he adhered to most 
difficult orders. His orders were to stop an ariued rebel tribe with a small force 
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of about forty volunteers and twenty Natives, but lie was not to fire the first shot. 
In the execution of tfiis difficult duty, he was severelj' wounded, and the Natal 
Colonist, speaking of his conduct, wrote: “ We say that for cool daring and 
manly endurance, for humanity and every quality which can adorn an English 
soldier and a gentleman on the field of battle, he is one of whom liis countrymen 
may well feel proud." 

Sir Henry Bulwer, the Governor of Natal, whose just and wise conduct 
before and during thb Zulu War stood out in such bright contrast to the wild and 
lawless proceedings of Sir Bartle Frere, thus wrote of Colonel Durnford : “ Colonel 
Dumford was a soldier of soldiers, with all his heart in his profession, keen, active- 
minded, indefatigable, unsparing of himself, brave and utterly fearless, honourable, 
loyal, of great kindness and goodness of heart. I speak of him as I knew him.” Such 
was the soldier whom Sir Bartle Frere did not hesitate to declare had shown an 
ignorance of tlie “ elementary maxims ” of war; such was the soldier whom 
Lord Chelmsford charged from his place in the House of Lords with culpable 
disobedience'of orders; and such, finally, is the soldier whom neither Mr. 
Childers nor the Duke of Cambridge conceive it to be their duty to defend from 
these imputations in tlie only way in Avhich ho can ho defended. If Colonel 
Dumford were yet alive, he could clear his reputation by demanding a Court- 
martial. Being dead, these official personages are only anxious to have the whole 
business buried witli him, out of sight and memoiy. But a well-authenticated 
rumour has reached us which, if true, would at once clear up the whole matter. 
We have been told that since the battle of Isandhlwana, the paper on which the 
orders left with Colonel Pulleino were written has been found and sent to Lord 
Chelmsford. It is difficult to believe this rumour true, because if Lord Chelms¬ 
ford has these orders in his possession, there can be no question that it would be 
his duty to make them public, whether they told m his favour or not. After 
the charges brought by him against Colonel Durnford, no other course would bo 
consistent with the honour of a soldier. But Lord Chelmsford has made no sign. 
The story may, therefore, be a myth. But should it bo true—and this the War 
Oftice and thq Horse Guards can easily ascertain—we trust that they will sec fit to 
make tardy reparation to the memory of a gallant and devoted soldier by pubhsh- 
ing them to the world. We have not a doubt that they will completely exonerate 
Colonel Durnford from the ridiculous aspersions of Sir Bartle Frere, and, not 
less, from the carefully prepared imputations of Lord Chelmsford. 

A few words remain to be said upon the Government proposal to erect a 
national monument to Lord Beaconsfield. Proposals of this land are rare in the 
annals of our Parliamentary history, and it is well that tliey should be so. 
They establish a precedent capable and likely to be subjected to tlie grossest 
abuses. It may, wo think, be accepted as a sound principle that national 
monuments to statesmen ought not to be erected by the generation among whom 
they lived. It is'impossible for such generation to form a correct estimate of the 
permanent value ^f their career. It needs the lapse of a considerable time before 
that can be viewed as a whole. There are, we believe, but tliree English states¬ 
men to whose memory national monuments have been erected—Pitt, Peel, and 
Palmerston. We pass over Mr. Perceval because in Ms case the national 
monument was due to the public excitement caused by his murder ; it had no 
relation to his public services. Pitt, Peel, and Palmerston are, then, the three 
precedents whereby we can judge the soundness or otherwise of the principle. 
Fox protested against the monument to Pitt immediately it was proposed, and 
looking at Pitt’s policy from the point in the world’s history we have now 
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leached, few will question that Fox was right in his protest. Ktt’s Foreign 
Policy, which obtained for him this mark of national gratitude, we can now see was 
a blunder and a crime. Pitt joined in ther European coalition against Kepublican 
France mainly, as we can now see, to strqp^hen his position in the House of Com¬ 
mons. He thought the French nation almUst at tlie bottom of its resoxirces, and that 
war, if incapable of justification morally' would be brief, and would enable Great 
Britain to capture sundry rich spice islands. On these selfish and ignorant cal¬ 
culations he let slip the dogs of war, which ranged over Europe for a period of 
twenty years before they were chained up. Then the original crime and blunder 
of beginning the war he aggravated by the feeble and self-seeking manner in 
which he carried it on—careful only of what he styled “ British interests,” and, 
so long as these were safe, indifferent to the fate of his alhes, and tlie ostensible 
object of the war. In all our roll of Prime Ministers there is not one who has 
inflicted upon the British Empire, and upon Europe, a tithe part of the 
evil for which the younger Pitt is responsible. Peel, again—the monument 
granted to him was for the Repeal of the Corn Laws, but none would 
deny that that legislation was tire work far more of Richard Cobden 
than of Sir Robert Peel. Any one with less of statesmanlike greatness in him 
than Sir Robert Peel it would be diifieult to imagine. Ho never saw the 
necessity for any reform until such necessity had been perceived by the intelli¬ 
gence of the entire nation, and then he carried it out. Ilis merit lay in having 
the courage of his new convictions, and disregarding for their sake the taunts of 
inconsistency which were sure to be hurled at his head. Palmerston was a 
down-right genial-hearted Englishman, but, as a statesman, his special 
characteristic was an aptitude for conjuring up imaginary national dangers. 
We owe to him the first Afghan War, and indirectly the second also, for 
he may be said to have inoculated the nation with Russophobia. Franco- 
phobia was also a, disease from wliich he suffered very acutely; he was for going 
to war with France when they occupied Algeria, because such occupation 
would convert the Mediterranean into a French lake and cut us off from India. 
Not only without evidence, but against it, he was possessed by an insensate 
terror that, first, Lona Philippe, and afterwards the Emperor Napoleon, had de¬ 
termined to invade England, that any morning a French army might be expected 
at Portsmouth; and with tliis preposterou| belief (Qso he inoculated the entire 
nation. He caused us to spend millions of money quite uselessly, in fortifying 
the Thames against tins mythical invasion. In short, Pitt, Peel, and Palmerston 
were all of them very worthy men who served their country to the best of their 
ability, but we can see the absurdity of ereeting national monuments to them 
immediately after their deatli by imagining the reception which such a proposi¬ 
tion would meet with now. National monuments cannot be kept too select, 
because tliey are the very highest honour that it is in the power of a nation to 
confer.' Shakespeare ought to have a national monument, provided we had a 
sculptor gifted with the genius to execute one that should not disgrace his 
glorious memory ; but a party leader in the House of Commons—^liow is it pos¬ 
sible to erect a national monument to such a man without condemning one-half 
ofythe nation to pronounce upon itself a sentence of self-stultification ? 

So much for national monuments generally; as regards the particular one 
wliich is to be raised to Lord Beaconsfield, the proposed is so comic that as a 
precedent it is not likely to do much harm. That is the best that con be said in 
its defence. The Queen, we suppose, and other high personages desire this 
honour to be paid to the departed Empress-maker, and Mr. Gladstone and his 
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ooUeagnos are complaisant enougli .to upee. It is a great pity that the pro¬ 
position has been made, but having bew made, it is, perhaps, not worth while 
to expose it. We trust, however, thatiiyre or other of the Badical members of 
Parliament will point out the burlesqu^bsurdity of it. A year ago the nation 
was moved to its depths with the eflqK to shake itself firee from the incubus 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s Administration, Ad now we are asked to erect national 
monuments in honour of the man whom then we regarded as almost the worst 
Prime Miniater whom Great Britain had ever known. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

WHirji Indian officials of the Sir Jlichard Temple order are constantlyllatterinR this 
country nutli the stereotyped assurances of “ the blessings of Britisli rule ” in India, 
the Services are, happily, producing men of another mould who refuse to minister 
to the delusions in wliich the nation is steeped as to the condition of the masses 
of its people. We have now before us an essay upon the condition of the 
Dekhan, by Mr. Wedderbum, of tlie Bombay Civil Service, in winch the reader 
who chooses to do so may inform himself of the effects of British rule upon the 
Maliratta provinces that were taken by us from the Peishwa in 181H. When 
those provinces came into our hands, sixty years ago, the people were living in rude 
plenty, in peaceful villages, disturbed only at intervals by the contending hordes 
of freebooters which the break-up of, the Mogul Empire had let loose upon the 
provinces. Now, it is quite true that British rule has imposed a pax Jiomana 
upon the country. It has established an iron system of law and order tluroughout 
the empire, crushing all opposition thereto, .until opposition has ceased to bo 
offered; and there “ the blessings " of British rule for the present end. Un¬ 
happily, it is not tlie lawlessness of the Pindaroe hordes alone that our rule has 
crushed; it has crushed all heart and hope out of the lives of the people, and 
banished peace and plenty togetlier, from their homes and villages. Mr. 
Wedderbum is a Bombay Civilian of twenty years’ standing, and is a brother, we 
believe, of Sir David Wedderbum, member for Haddington. We notice his essay 
here not to review tlie remedy which Mr. Wedderbum suggests for the deplorable 
condition of things which he describes—we shall probably attempt that in a 
future issue—but to add his testimony as that of another official, to the truth¬ 
fulness of our statements concerning the effects of our rule. 


Hebk, then, is what Mr. Wedderbum tells us is the tme state of the Dekhan 
villages to-day, under British rule 

• 

There are three chief interests to be considered: the cultivator, the money-lender, and 
the State as trustee for the public. At present, throughout the four Dekhan districts, each of 
these interests is in distress, and each is placed in a position of mischievous antagonism 
toward the others. As regards the distress of the ryot, it seems unnecessary for me to add 
anything to the long official record of his woes. Burned, despairing, and embittered. 

The Statesman was estabhshed in London, first of all, for the great'purpose 
of making known to the people of this country, the true effects of our rule upon the 
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masses ia India. We struck the first note of our resolve in the very first issue of 
the paper [November 29, 1879], when, replying to the optimistic lectures Dr. 
Hunter was beginning to deliver at Edinburgh, we wrote:— 

We doubt if there ever was a period in the history of India when the masses of its 
people endured such general and cruel suffering es they have endured of late years undfr the 
government of our countrymen We put aside for the moment the consideration of its causes; 
we affirm, simply and positively, that if rulers are to be judged by the well-being and hap¬ 
piness, or otherwise, of the masses of their sulyects, then a verdict of condemnation must go 
forth against ourselves. The people of this country have no conception of the misery through 
which the people of. India have gone in the last few years. And the all-important fact is 
this, that a is our rule that has been the cause, either directly or indirectly. Dr. Hunter and 
his commentator and disciple in the Timet are but misleading the nation when they tell it 
that all is well in India; and then, to prove that it ia so, recall the anarchy and misery of a 
wholly exceptional period of Native rale, for self-complacent contrast with our own. Wore 
it possible for us in these columns to pourtray the sufferings which the people of India have 
gone through under the Vioeroyalty of Lord Lytton, the heart of the nation would turn sick 
at the recital. And this suffering has been determinedly ignored 'by the Oovemmont. Be¬ 
sought on all hands to open its eyes thereto, it refused. Had it not an Afghan war to pro¬ 
secute ? 

Our nrrivnl was timely. Dr. Hunter has wisely seen fit to change his tone 
altogether upon the great subject which he was beginning to discuss in the usual 
“official” fashion, covering our rule with the hollow eulogiuma to question 
which, until recently, was to bring down upon us the charge of being “ calumnious 
slanderers ” of our country. If The Statesman h.ad accomplished no other good 
than tlie shock it has sensibly given to received opinions in this country as to 
the results of British rule in India, it would have more than justified, we think, 
its raiton d'elrt. 


“ Rcined, despairing, and embittered: ” such is the condition of the masses of 
the peasantry over by far the greater part of British India to-day. Happy 
would it be for ns were Mr. Weddorburn’s picture true only of the Dekhan 
districts. It is true of Oudh, Jhansi, Bohar, and much of the North-west 
Provinces and Bengal, numbering not fewer than 60,000,000 to 00,000,000 of 
people. It is in equal measure true of Mysore and of vast districts of tlie Madras 
Presidency. And it is our rule—that, and that only—that has produced this 
misery. We insist upon the fact, because remedy is hopeless while the disease 
is ignored or denied, ns it is by civilian officials of the Richard Temple class, who 
t^ us tliat the people of India have traditionally been accustomed to semi- 
starvation, that Oiey can subsist very well on a pound of grain a 4ay, and 
that famine, after all, is but the beneficent means which Nature takes to get rid of 
a surplus population froffi tire soil. Infamous as these doctrines are, we appeal 
to every man who has lived long in India whether they do not represent the 
common talk of the civilian officials who rule the country, witli the Pioneer as 
the exponent of their views. We hawe heard them preached till too sick at 
heart to reply to them any more in India, and our appeal is now to the English 
people. 


In the debate on the Navy Estimates, a few days ago, Mr. W. H. Smitli told tlie 
House '.‘ that the late Board of Admiralty came to the conclusion that it was no 
euger possible to resist the breech-loader, as it was impossible, so far as they 
oo^d see, to obtain from muzzle-loaders the power, the range, and the penetration 
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necessary to put our guns on a par with those of otlier countries. However good 
the Woolwich gun might be, there was no doubt the present naval guns of 
England were inferior to the new guns carried by the German, the French, and 
the Russian fleets.” Verily, we are a strange people. The cause of it is that we 
do not goveru ourselves, but are governed by hereditary and professional adminis¬ 
trators. For many years past the great Continental armies, having found by 
actual experience in the field, the immense superiority of breech-loading artillery, 
have abandoned the muzzle-loader gun altogether. The result is, that if an 
English army were to-day to go into the field against any of the leading Con¬ 
tinental armies, it would do so under a disparity of force, as to its artillery, simply 
appalling. For years past, there has been a consemm of opinion on the Continent 
that to send artillerjonen with muzzle-loading guns into the field against breech¬ 
loaders and small arms of precision, is simply to lead them to the shambles. We 
pride ourselves upon being specially endowed as a people with the gift of common 
sense, and yet we permit the Horse Guards and the Admiralty to go on construct¬ 
ing, for ton years on end, muzzle-loading guns, at a cost of millions annually, that 
the first great war will compel us to abandon instantly with desperate haste, and 
to substitute breech-loading implements for them in the very agony of the strife, 
when their manufacture in time \vill be impossible. Under the conditions of 
modem warfare, to attempt to w’ork a muzzle-loading battery under the fire of 
sharp-shooters, and with breech-loading guns replying to it, would simply mean 
the murder of our artillerymen. • i 


With the experience and the common sense of all Europe against them, the 
Horse Guards are, at this late hour, “ experimenting ” at Woolwich upon the 
merits, of muzzle-loading rersuB breech-loading artillery. Mr. W. H. Smith 
meanwhile blandly tells us in the Commons, that the late Board’of Admiralty 
“ came to the conclusion that it was no longer possible to resist the breech¬ 
loader.” Observe the attitude of the thing which, from courtesy, we call “ mind'* 
—the mind of the Admiralty. This admirable Board had resisted the breech¬ 
loader “until it was no longer possible to do so.-” And they have been doing 
precisely the same at the Horse Guards, resisting the dictates of common sense 
and the experience of all tlie European armies, “ until it is no longer possible, ’ 
and they must really begin to inquire. Is it not too mournful ? The true cause 
is that the administration is carried on by a body of “ officials ” who have no 
responsibility for the enormous expentUturo annually incurred in our factories 
and arsenals. If the nation allows it, they will go on spending millions in the 
same way for the next ten years, upon artillery of the same order. There 
is always India to fall back upon as a customer for tliese obsolete products. 
Muzzle-loaders will do very well for her, at all events, as the old Enfield rifles 
do. And then, it is so delightfully convenient that we can charge the Indian 
Treasury what we please for our own obsolete ordnance, arms, and military 
stores. No more utterly demoralizing system could exist. Had Mr. W. H. 
Smith, as an able “ man of the people," been allowed to manage the business of 
the Admiralty as he so admirably manages his own vast private business, he 
would have insisted on seeing a definite and adequate return for every sixpence 
of the public money. Under the present system of administration, the money 
voted by the House is practically spent in mttchinery, under a routine without mind 
or soul in it. And so they go on for ten years together, constructing guns with 
which we shall not dare to send our soldiers into the field. Never mind, they 
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will do for India, and we can cliarpe her full price for them. They will do to 
fight Afghans with, or put down a starving peasantry. 


Thk Lords’ debate on Kandahar, on the one hand, and on the other, the grand but 
siinplc utterances of a man of the people, lifted upon his shield by the arms and 
voices of r)l),000,0on of free people, at Wasliington! The reader who woidd see the 
gulf tliat lies between the soul of Endymion and the soul of a born leader of men 
should read the Karl of Beaconsfield’s fM-tii-iJa upon Kandaliar, in tlie Lords, 
and then President Oarlield's inaugural address, at Washington, on the 4th March. 
The States have verily lifted the right man upon the shield this time. Here is a 
.MAN spealdng at last—every quarter of the earth echoing back, with a voice like 
many waters, the everlasting Yea and Amen. The cackle of a coronetted assem¬ 
blage, gatliered together by Endymion at Westminster, to assure the spheres that 
a Lytton is in accordance wdth the very facts of things, moves not the faintest 
vibration in the heavens, but the inaugural address will last for evennore. The 
American President is unknown to Endymion's “ sovereigns and statesmen; ” he 
belongs to another jdanet, and towers above them as the c(!dar among brambles. 
We recommend, our readers who have the opportunity, and can spare the time, 
to read Endymion’s La-di-da oration to the Lords upon Kandahar, and then the 
inaugural address of the man whom the people of the United States have elected 
as tlicir Chief Magistrate for the next four years. 


Thk awakened conscience of the nation long since discerned that we have no moral 
right to occupy Kandahar, and that it would be absolutely useless as a defensive 
measure. If we are going to attack llussia upon the Oxus, seeking her out and 
making war upon civilization in her Armies, then Kandahar is a necessity to 
ns. It cau never bo the hime of any operations of magnitude, but it must be the 
first great point for masshig our resources in our march upon Herat, and for 
preserving communications with tlie Indus. If we intend to be aggressive, if 
we mean to. iittack llussia, and drive her back upon Orenburg, rehabilitating 
tlie kidnappers and the caravan plunderers whom she is putting down with the 
strong hand—if, in a word, we are going to wage war against humanity and 
against God,—then wo should keep Kandaliar; but not otherwise. There is not 
a strategist hviug, who will tell us that, in the event of Kussia invading India, 
it would be sound military taoties to anticipate her advance to the Indus, by our¬ 
selves marclihig to Kandahar. As a necessary consequence, therefore, we should 
have, in tlie event of such an invasion, to withdraw any garrison we might now 
place there, or sec it starved into surrender, as Metz was, and lost to us. If an 
invasion ever does take place—and none see more clearly than Lords Beaconsfield 
and Salisbury its “ physical unfeasibility ”—it will have to be made in such force 
as would enable the invaders to ‘‘mask” the garrison and march on, leaving 
it to surrender at discretion. The position is so simple that even a child may be 
made to comprehend it. The military opinions that are brought forward in 
favour of its retention are not worth a straw, for no two of them agree, 
while most of them come out of Bedlam. Let the Ministry stand fast by its 
determination to leave Kandaliar, and the sooner it gives the order to do so the 
better. Wb have no bioht to bk thebe. Tliat is enough for upright men. No 
honest Eussophobist will advise us'to stay there as a question of strategy. It 
k the men Vvho regard it as a favourable position for advancing towards the Oxus, 
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who clamour igainst our retirement. They see that our retirement will give the coup 
(le grace to the sinister policy of an advance into Afghanistan. Unscrupulous to 
the core, they are posing as Eussophobists under the leaders who told us in 1877 
—tlie one tliat a llussian invasion of India was “ a cliimera and night-mare,” 
the other tliat it was a “jihysical unfeasibility.” They had not then plunged 
into the crime which they are now seeking to justify, careless of the ruin in 
which their dishonest clamour would involve the nation. 


Mr. Ediso.n and Professor Graliam Bell liave both shown so little jealousy of 
attempts to prolit by their marvellous inventions, that there is something parti¬ 
cularly disagreeable, it seems to us, in a (lovemmental institution like tlic Post 
Office showing so resolute a disposition to make a monopoly of tlicir discoveries 
at this early stage of their application to public use luid convenience. We should 
be less disposed to quarrel with the action of tlie Office, but for the terms 
under whicli alone, it seems, it is prepared to grant “licences ’’ to the Companies. 
Eemembering that these discoveries, and tlieir applhiation to public use, are in 
their infancy, and that it is to the genius and researches of men like Mr. 
Edison and Mr. Bell that wo must still look for their development and per¬ 
fection, there is something intensely disagreeable in the attitude whicli the Post¬ 
master-General has been induced to take up towards the use of this invention. 
“ Government ” of this order was the rock on which Mr. Lowe and,Mr. Ayrton 
shipwrecked public sympathy with Mr. Gladstone's Ministry ten years ago. 


No one, of course, can be surprised to hear that, with this example of the English 
Post Office before its eyes, the Government of India has refused to allow private 
Telephone Exchanges to bo introduced into India, but under conditions that 
make it very' doubtful whether the Telephone Companies established for the 
purpose, will undertake the enterprise at all. The very first occasion on 
which our capitalists come forward, offering to find whatever money is 
necessary for giving India a great work of public advantage, without guarantee 
of any kind, or assistance of any land, froA the Government, they are virtually 
told that neither they nor their capital are wanted, and that the Government, at 
some time or other, will probably do the work itself. We are an astonishing 
people, and contrive toget,ptonishing rulers at our head. J?’earofthepeople,./««»' 
of private enterprise, ./ivir of liberty of action, seems fo.be a disease common to all 
“ power,” of whatever political type it is. We have spoken of the “ refusalof the 
Government to allow Telephone Exchanges to be established in India, for practi¬ 
cally it is a refusal. What body of capitalists can reasonably be expected to invest 
money in any enterprise in India, with the Government asserting a right to ex¬ 
tinguish it every third j'car of its existence, and demanding heavy royalties from 
the Companies, whetlier the Telephone Exchanges they set up prove profit¬ 
able or not ? To this hour, the Government of India has to face a heavy annual 
loss upon its Telegraph service, while it insists upon a large profit being paid to it 
for every Telephone Exchange that may be established by private enterprise, 
whether the enterprise proves successful or not. It should have welcomed the 
Companies with both hands, in the hope that their success would prove an en¬ 
couragement to private enterprise, by English capitalists, of other kinds. It is 
not without reason that tlie Government of India is charged with tacit jealousy 
of private enterprise in that country, however little inclined to admit the charge. 
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On Wednesday, the 23rd of March, after our article ou the “ Situatioa in Mysore ” 
and the Notes which follow this were in type, Lord Hartiugton announced in the 
House of Commons, in answer to a question put to him by Mr. Torrens, M.P. 
for Finsbury, that the appointment of Mr. Kungacharloo to be Dewan of Mysore, 
as recommended by Mr. J. D. Gordon, the Chief Commissioner, liad been 
approved by the Home Government; that the young Maharajah, who was to 
be installed at the head of the Mysore Government ou the 2r)thof March, by Mr. 
Adam, the Governor of Madras, had himself chosen Mr. Rungacharloo as Minis¬ 
ter, and that the papers relating to tliese matters werp now being printed, and 
would be presented to Parliament. When those papers are in our hands, we sliall 
have more to say on the subject, especially as to the alleged preference and choice 
of Mr. Rungacharloo as Minister by the youthful Maharajah. Li the meantime, 
we may say so much, that if lierMajesty’s Govermnent liave agreed to the selection 
of a Dewan on tlie strength of the Maharajah’s alleged choice ; if the Maharajah 
has exercised his prerogative of choice after being invested with the actual rule of 
the State; and if the Minister so chosen is well understood to hold liis office at 
the Maharajah's will and pleasure, and without any British guarantee, W'e can 
find no fault with the action of tlie Secretary of State in Coimcil. Even if the 
illusory nature of the inquiries and reports that have so far been made with 
reference to the Mysore scandals should have come homo to the Marquis of 
Hartingtou and liis advisers as strongly and clearly as it has to ourselves, they 
could not avoid, w'e admit, giving their immediate decision on tlie statements and 
documents officially placed before them. Kesponsibihty rests with the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and with the Maharajali himself, wlio is, uecording to our supposi¬ 
tion. or ought to be, according to our conviction, free to appoint or dismiss his 
own officials, and to institute at any time any inquiry that ma}’ appear to him 
advisable. 


In a separate article we have discussed the situation in Mj’sore, with particular 
reference to the scandalous rumours as to dejiredations in the Maharajah’s jewel- 
room that have prevailed for several yeai-s, and as to the nominatiun of Mr. C. 
Rungacharloo to bo Dewan or Minister of the young I’rincc, without any real 
explanation having been given on tlm subject of those scandalous rumours. 
Against that nomination we have been protesting, here and at Calcutta, during 
the whole of the past year; 

It may be asked, if in reality Mr. Rungacharloo is rendered imfit for the 
high office of Dewan of Mysore by flagrant disqualiflcntions. and if serious and 
unanswered imputations hang over his name, how have they escaped the scrutiny 
of tlie Government of India? It may be, with some plausibility, objected that 
the veto of Her Majesty’s Government, on the appointment, or on the immediate 
and definitive appointment, of Mr. C. Rungacharloo to be Dewan of Mysore, 
would have sectned to express a belief in the charges against that person, 
and in tlie imputations of undue influence exercised by him during Mr. Gordon’s 
administration as Guardian and as Chief Commissioner. It may also be asked 
how Her Majesty’s Government could be expected to take any step in such an 
important matter on information unofficially and irregularly tendered? 

We have only to say, in answer to these questions and objections, that 
all that has ever been suggested in The Statesma.n has been a special and 
independent inquiry. Hitherto there has merely been a pretence of ihquiiy. 
In Mr. Gordon’s own words, “specific statements” have been made; and he 
seriously announces to the Government of India that he has met the specific 
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statements by combining all the persons whom tliey affect, more or less, into 
a Committee to give them a general contradiction. The Committee was entirely 
composed of Mr. Gordon’s own subordinates, and its procedure was guided and 
directed by Mr. Bungacharloo and himself. The only subject, of doubt and 
suspicion being the actual value of the jewels compared witli the value as esti¬ 
mated by a jury of experts in lb68, this packed Committee did not have them 
valued at all. The work of •examining the jewels, which occupied Colonel 
Charles Elliot and Mr. Eungacharloo in 18(i8 for six weeks, and occupied Mr. 
Gordon and Mr. Eungacharloo for about the same time in 1872 , was finished in 
November, 1880, although “ specific statements as to losses ” had to be met, in 
eight days. Instead of the specific charges or the general suspicion being dis¬ 
pelled by the published report of Mr. Gordon’s Committee, they are manifestly 
strengthened and confirmed by it. 

Mu. Gordon and Mr. Eungacharloo, in their joint explanations of July 20th 
and December 18th, 1880, have made themselves responsible for at least three 
statements that are contrary to fact;— 

ll.) That “ the local autliorities” had “ never heard,” “ save in tlie Memor¬ 
andum published ” in the Calcutta StaUsman, of “ anything mysterious,” or of any 
loss of jewels; whereas, in fact, rumours as to doprodatious in tlie jewel depart¬ 
ment have been notoriously prevalent in Mysore since 187-1, and have been made 
the subjeet of petitions and reports to “ the local authorities,” wjiich are on 
official record. 

(2.) That the master-key of the jewel repositories was always in the custody 
of a superior English officer; whereas, in fact, it was on several occasions, and 
for weeks together, in the sole custody of Mr. Eungacharloo. 

(2.) That all the jewels were kept under lock and key ; whereas, in fact, a 
very large number of jewels were left outside in charge of the Controller, Mr. 
Eungacharloo; * 

The casual disclosures of 1877, on which the Memorandum in tlic Calcutta 
Stiitesnum of April 7th, 1880, was based, and recent admissions—for example, in 
paragraph 4 of the Eeport of Mr. Gordon’s own Committee of November last— 
prove the specific statement that some of the jewels have been reduced in value. 
The extent of the inroads thus made on the value of the jewels, can only bo 
ascertained by a special and independent inquiry, and a complete re-valuation. 

These established facts, the above-mentioned three untrue assertions of 
critical and crucial importance, and tlie contradictory and inconsistent utterances 
as to the accuracy and as to the errors of the original catalogue' of 1808, still 
call imperatively for a serious investigation, and did, in our opinion, afford suffi¬ 
cient grounds, if not for the suspension, pending inquir}', of the two persons in 
power at Bangalore, at least for a suspension of judgment as to the confidence to 
be placed in them, and as to their eligibility for the respective offices of British 
Besident and Dewan of Mysore. 

The impropriety of such appointments being made, under such circumstances, 
without an independent inquiry, will'be still more obvious when it is censidered 
that almost the first act of these converted officials .would be to make a formal 
transfer of the assets of the State and of the Palace valual les, and to exchange 
mutual acquittances. One of tliese coadjutors of many years would release, 
absolve, and justify the other. Mr. Eungacharloo would receive from Mr. Gordon, 
on the part of the British Government, a vu-tual certificate of indemnity that 
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would protect as Minister, from any retrospective scrutiny on the part of 
liis own master. Again, Mr. Gordon, transformed from Chief Commissioner into 
Kesident, would receive from Mr. Eungacliarloo, on the part of the Maharajali 
of Mysore, a full assurance of satisfaction with his trusteeship as Guardian. 

Such mutual acquittances and indemnifying declarations, it may be urgedi 
are not ofily right in form and according to precedent on such occasions, but are 
peculiarly appropriate and requisite in the present instance. Considering the 
interminable intrigues, enmities, and rivalries of a Native Gourt, and the unusual 
prejudices to which Mr. Rungacharloo, from his origin as a British subject and 
official, has been exposed, he has extraordinary claims—it maybe argued—on the 
countenance and protection of our Government, and is entitled, when installed as 
Dewan, to some safeguard against future attacks, founded on tlie revival of dis¬ 
cussions that have been auUioritatively closed. Unquestionably, the Dewan of 
Mysore, installed after a long minoritjf, would be entitled to some indemnity as 
to retrospective claims and charges. But such a previous indemnity, or any 
subsequent protection, given by Mr. Gordon to Mr. Kungacharloo, and any 
acquittance given by Mr. Rungacharloo to Mr. Gordon, under the actual circum¬ 
stances of their long official association, and after the “ specific statements ” that 
have been made, would be a mockery, and a reproach to Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, unless preceded and verified by some independent inquiry. 

We shall conclude witlx a conditional prophecy. Should bureaucratic routine 
seem for tlie time to triumph by the ratification, at every stage, of the scheme 
arranged in the Calcutta Foreign Office by Mr. Goi'don and Mr. Lyall, and should 
Mr. Rungacharloo be installed as Dewan, he may be upheld in that position by 
British bayonets, so long as the political sky is clear, and in the absence of any 
alarm or complication, within the Mysore State or on its borders, but he will be 
a constant source of provocation to the people of the country, and a cause of 
discredit to British authority. Time will show. 
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I NOW proceed to my second proposition, viz., that the higher 
morality of the nation cannot advance until the material and social 
conditions become more equalized. Tliis is only saying in other 
words that the preaching of the higher morality in tl;e face of ad¬ 
verse social conditions is a waste of time and human energy, and is 
as fruitless of results as the everlasting attempts to square the circle 
or discover perpetual motion. For the general morality of a people 
is as sternly limited by its material and social conditions as in 
political economy production is limited by capital, and ite as much 
determined by these conditions as the health of the tree is by the 
state of its roots. We all believe and act on this principle in our 
ordinary concerns; my object here is merely to extricate it from the 
web of sentimentalism in which it lies involved, and to place it on 
a distinct independent basis. Parents act on this principle when 
they withdraw their children from the reach of temptation and 
place them under conditions and influences favourable to the growth 
of morality, impelled by a true and native instinct which teaches 
them that in the long run the influence of the surroundings is likely 
to beat all the preaching. Government acts on this principle when 
it takes the morality of the people into its own hands, and seeks to 
elevato.it by improving the dwellings of the poor and educating 
their children, by closing casinos, and regulating the sale of intoxi¬ 
cating liquors. The Press does homage to this principle when it 
sneers at the Peace-preservation Society, and assures them that they 
may preach their high and beautiful ideal till the crack of doom, but 
that there will be no chance of its realization until the general con¬ 
dition of Europe is already prepared for it. The Americans acted 
on this principle when they ruptured by force the bonds of the 
slave, knowing well that notwithstanding the ministers who preached 
and the slave-owners who accepted the Gospel of Christ, and His 
last and greatest commandment .to love one another, no justice— 
no expansion of mind or heart—could bef^l the slave under condi¬ 
tions so unequal. Even the serfs m Europe could be set free as 
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a body only when tho slow changes that had been going on'in their 
material condition had made them dangerous, and their emancipation 
a political necessity.^ Until then, not even the preaching of tho 
omnipotent Catholic Church could avail. Thus it is everywhere and 
always. Show me a society where one man or class of men is, from 
tradition, sentiment, or material power, regarded as the “ superior ” 
of another, and I show you a society where equal justice cannot 
prevail. Tho one will become, or tend to become, a tyrant, the 
other a slave, as sure as gravitation or fate. In England, so groat 
is the moral obtuseness generated by centm-ies of aristocratic 
tradition, that a man cannot take a paltry shilling from another, 
even for work honestly and faithfully performed, without being 
made to feel his inferiority, and being expected to make some more 
or less humiliating acknowledgment. It is not so in democracies, 
where men serve or are served with equal dignity and erectness of 
mind. The attempt, I repeat, to cairy out the great and eternal 
principles of morality in a society whei'o conditions are so unequal 
is a dream. The reason lies deep in tliat tendency of the human 
mind whereby we regard those whom we are taught to consider our 
inferiors as not only different from ourselves in degree, but also in 
Mml; and therefore as having no more pretensions to equal, that is 
to say, just treatment, than our horses or cattle. And just as the 
heretic must have despaired of equal justice from tho inquisitor who 
was taught to believe that in burning his body he was saving his soul 
and doing God’s service; or the Hindu from the Brahmin who was 
taught to believe that his own life was worth that of twenty Hindus; 
so in a society where men are taught to believe that they are distiu- 
buted into a hierarchy of “ classes ” by an ordinance of Nature or 
a decree of God, no “inferior” need hope for equal justice. I care 
nothing for special and exceptional instances, due to special and 
exceptional circumstances. I speak only of broad lines of tendency, 
which difier fi-om exceptional facts in this, that whereas the latter 
die and are buried and forgotten, the former, like trees and other 
vital growths, bring forth tho same poisonous or beneficent fruit, 
year after year,- and age after age. 

But tho proposition that tho morality of a nation can only 
advance pari passu with’the equalization of its material and social 
conditions, rests on a profounder basis than any mere catalogue of 
instances, on the law, viz., that in this world things make their 
own relations—that is to say, their own morality—in spite of 
politicians or priests. The chemical elements, for example, make 
their own laws, and the wanner in which they will combine depends 
on their secret affinities and repulsions. Commerce makes its own 
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laws, moral as well as material; the number of knaves bearing as 
accurate a ratio to .the number of dupes as the supply of a com¬ 
modity does to its demand. Marriage makes its own laws, and 
although religion or the customs of society may compel an outward 
decorum, the inner spiritual relations between a man and his wife 
will be determined by their respective natures, in spite of the 
prayers of parents or the invocations of priests. Professional life 
makes its own laws, and doctors and lawyers who Aviuk at each other 
like Eoman augurs, assume a different tone and attitude towards 
the uninitiated. As a general rule, a man^s occupation and sur¬ 
roundings will determine the form in which his moral nature will 
be cast, and the direction it will take. So firmly do wo believe in 
England that a man’s calling sums up the inventory of his mind 
and character, that by society it is regarded as practically final. 
A man sun’ounded by a wife and fiimily is sure to look at life from 
a slightly different angle to one who is without these ties. People 
living in the country differ in sentiment and sympathy from people 
living in towns. Society, too, makes its own laws, and you will 
observe that its condition at any given time determines »tlio cha¬ 
racter of the government, and the legislation it will obey. If the 
mass of the people are educated, independent, and self-reliant, the 
government can gather to itself but little power •, if they are brutal, 
ignorant, or unaccustomed to help themselves, the good and great 
will call in vain for liberty. Every man who betrays his trust, 
shirk's his responsibilities, or breaks the law, helps to tighten the 
rope arouud the neck of his neighbour, takes taxes ’out of his 
pocket for magistrates and police, and heightens the general rate 
of credit. The ignpranco of the people not only passively bars 
civilization by its inertia, but actively, by its influence over the 
enlightened. Statesmen, orators, priests, dramatists, artists, and 
Utterateurs, reflect and' embody the sentiments and prejudices of 
the respectable mediocrity, as the prime condition of Avhat is called 
success, and so defraud the world of those great thoughts and 
actions of which they are capable, those great truths which they 
see and love, but which they find uncongenial to the general mind. 

We might go on multiplying indefinitely illustrations of the 
law here enunciated, but enough has been adduced to show that in 
a country where one class of men, dilated by tradition and senti¬ 
ment to a portentous bulk in the general eye, have to act in relation 
to another cl%ss stripped of these factitious advantages, equal justice 
cannot prevail, and morality cannot advance until the preponderat¬ 
ing inequality is redressed. For the relationship, you will observe, 
is not between men standing on their attributes of essential man- 
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liood, but rather between men who, although, like diamonds and 
charcoal, they are of the same inherent nature, have come to fetch, 
through rarity,' sentiment, or fancy, quite different prices in the 
market. Instead, therefore, of sitting invoking a lofty morality 
which will prove as obstinate as the fire invoked by the priests of 
Baal, lot us rather set to work resolutely to bring about those mate¬ 
rial and social conditions without which it cannot arise. For to this 
complexion must we come at last, that after calling, like Mahomet, on 
the mountain, to come to us, and finding it deaf, we must even like 
him in the end go to the mountain. 

This position will be still more firmly established if, with the 
reader's indulgence, I may venture to cast a hasty glance over the 
progress of civilization, with the view of exhibiting the way in 
which morality^ unites with relujion, knowledge, and material and 
gocial conditions to advance or retard it. With this object in view, 
and to give greater clearness to an otherwise complicated subject, I 
propose to divide morality into two kinds—the Ideal and the 
Practical. 

All thinkers, whether they be Christian or Comtist, theist, 
or atheist, transcendentalist or materialist, admit that there is an 
ideal of moi’al elevation which is the end and goal of society, 
and to which the efforts of all good men should be directed. This 
ideal has not as yet been realized by the world, but exists only as a 
motor principle and bright intuition of the mind. It rises before 
the imaginations of men like a pillar of fire in the darkness, inciting 
them to new and higher efforts in the cause of humanity, and 
cheering them, by hope, as they plough their way through the 
wilderness of Time. But just as the beauteous flower, though lying 
latent in the seed, has to await the slow growth and development of 
root and branch and stem; as the mariner can only reach the haven 
where his wife and children dwell, by skilfully tacking about and 
taking advantage of wind and tide; or as a profound thought in 
legislation must patiently abide the time when the hindrances to its 
acceptance shall have been cleared away; so the Ideal Morality has 
to be slowly wrought out of the stubborn materials of the world, 
and to be reached through a thorny and entangled thicket of 
physical, organic, and spiritual obsteuctions. It can only be 
realized, therefore, in the far-distant future. The reign of peace on 
earth, for example, is an ideal which all good men seek to forward 
as well as love to contemplate; but so obstinate hitherto have been 
the material and social conditions of the world, that after eighteen 
Christian oentui*ies it has still to be realized. While the tardy world 
thus slowly advances to its goal, in the meantime the souls of 
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individual men are impatient to enter that ideal kingdom which is 
theirs by native birthright—to enjoy it, live in it, and conform 
their lives to it. To enable them thus to anticipate the dilatory 
movements of the race, and, by overleaping the barriers of Time, to 
realize now and hei’e that ideal world which is the balance and 
compensation of the stern realities of the actual, is the aim and 
business of all religions. And although these religions have each 
in its own way been able to satisfy the aspirations of individual 
men, it is important to observe that they have hastened or retarded 
the march of the race to its final goal, in proportion as the intel¬ 
lectual dogmas in which they have been embodied, have displayed 
insight into the constitution of the World and Man, and given, in con¬ 
sequence, range and expansion to the movements of the human spirit. 

• For if that Ideal Morality which is the goal of the nations has to be 
cut through the entanglements of physical, organic, and spiritual 
laws, it is evident that the religion which exhibits most insight into 
these laws in their entirety—in their relations, combinations, and 
subordinations—is best fitted to direct society to the end in view. 
And thus it is that while some religions have been favourable to 
mental and moral progress, others have led to mental and moral stag¬ 
nation. Mahommedanism, for example, after its first outburst of fana¬ 
ticism had subsided, and its secret structure began to reveal itself, 
was found to be incapable df expansion, devoid of sympathy, and fatal 
to material and intellectual advancement. The Koran professed to be 
not only a spiritual revelation, but a scientific treatise, to close not 
only the book of inspiration, but the book of knowledge. It 
accordingly discouraged all attempts of man to discover the order 
of the world, and thereby to improve the condition of his surround¬ 
ings ; while its central doctrine led him to repose indolently on the 
decrees of an inexorable Pate. The consequence was that under 
this belief the human blind stagnated; and as we see at this hour in 
those nations that are deeply imbued with its spirit, progress, 
civilization, and morality lie rotting together! The Stoic, too, who 
longed to realize in himself that Virtue which was the glorious ideal 
of his mind, found his feet entangled like the rest of us in the 
meshes of earthly trials and afflictions which he could neither control 
by insight nor subordinate by power. He attempted accordingly to 
elevate himself above them by ignoring them, or trampling them 
with pride and disdain under his feet. But Christ, with a deeper 
insight and nobler sympathy, perceived that all things worked 
together for good, and that the end of Nature was not the unlimited 
gratification (impossible in a limited world) of one small egoism, 
but a general beneficence. Instead, therefore, of trampling on the 
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world. He would hare us rererence it, sympathise with it, and learn 
to know its laws; and by a grand act of self-renunciation raise 
ourselves to that ideal in which He loved to dwell. While Stoicism, 
then, from- its narrowness and imperfect human sympathies, was 
unable to make headway in a virgin soil, Christianity, by giving free 
expansion to the mind and heart, was in its essence favourable to 
progress and civilization. But as it gradually became embedded 
and lost in the intellectual dogmas of the Catholic Church, although 
its spirit still continued to operate in softening the cruelties of 
barbarous warfare, in elevating the position of women, and in 
keeping society together, its doctrines were found to be hostile to 
progress, and, in the end, to morality. From the views of the World 
and Man which these doctrines held in solution, were precipitated 
by a fatal snreness, as Lecky has so ably shown, religious persecu¬ 
tion, witch-burning, hatred of science and the like; and not until 
these theological dogmas had lost their vital hold on the general 
mind, did these religions immoralities begin to disappear. 

Although different religions are thus capable of raising indi¬ 
vidual men to the highest moral grandem* j and although they have 
advanced or retarded the progress of the race to its ideal goal in 
proportion as the intellectual dogmas of their respective creeds have 
been a true or false reading of the laws of the world and man; still, 
it is impossible that any religion can jump the element of Time, and 
raise the race at a bound to that Ideal Morality which it fore¬ 
shadows, until material and social conditions are favourable for it. 
It seems at first sight a reasonable assumption that if religion has 
the power to raise one man (in spite of the general state of society 
around him) to a point of moral elevation where he is superior to 
fate and death, it has equally the power to raise a million, a nation, 
a world. But nothing will be found more illusory in fact.. For 
society, be it observed, with its division and co-operation of labour, 
thought, and industry, is as much an organic whole as an animal or 
tree j and such is the sympathetic] connection of each part with all 
the rest, that like seed and fruit, head and extremities, no one 
organ can be monstrously developed without the rest being corre¬ 
spondingly atrophied. And just as the outburst of celibacy and 
asceticism in the early Christian ages could only arise out of a 
colossal luxury and dissipation, to which it served as foil and counter¬ 
poise; or as in an aristocratic state of society, one class of men 
cannot be haughty, insolent, and independent, without the other 
classes being correspondingly cringing, dependent, and submissive; 
so in the- Jiresent stage of civilization one body of men cannot have 
hearts fixed on the " eternal realities " without the great mass 
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of the people being absorbed in the temporary passions, interests, 
efEorts, and ideals of the hour. The truth is, the vast majority 
of men are so steeped in the practical work of the day, that, like the 
polypus which is said to change its colour with the object to which 
it adheres, their opinions and sentiments take their tone and cha¬ 
racter frobi the occupations in which they are engaged. This sub¬ 
duing of the mind to the element it works in, is the antagonism and 
compensating check which defeats all attempts to force a hothouse 
morality on mankind. Crusades there have been, and revivals of 
religioii there will continue to be, but until material and social con¬ 
ditions have been lifted to the plane whore the “ money-bag of 
Mammon'' ceases to be the idol of the nations, and men in general 
are no longer only another name for the functions they perform, 
that high ideal of character and life which is the end of religion and 
the goal of society can never be realized among the masses of man¬ 
kind. There is perhaps no more baneful illusion than the quiet and 
complacent assumption, so extensively prevalent, that if the ideal is 
not realizable here and now, it ought to be, or might be. This i 
the secret source fi'om which have issued those wailings over the 
existence of evil, and those discussions as to its origin, which still 
haunt the world like evil spirits. This is the source of that disgust 
with life which characterises those who sit sentimentajizing over the 
ideal, without putting forth their hands to help the actual. For 
what right have I to assume that the highest beauty of character 
and life is to spring full-equipped from the earth like Minerva from 
the head of Jove ? As well expect the aloe-flower to spring in full 
blossom from its seed by the mere movement of a wand> The secret 
of the world, so far as we are able to read it, is that all great and 
enduring results in character and life have to be patiently wrought 
out fa Time; and to misapprehend this is not so much a presumption 
of moral delicacy ani refinement, as of poverty and weakness of 
thought. 

I turn now to the consideration of what I have called Practical 
Morality, by which I mean not the morality which men profess and 
are willing to subscribe to, but the morality which they actually 
exhibit in the actions of every-day life. This morality differs from 
the Ideal Morality of which I have just spoken in this, that whereas 
the Ideal Morality being native to the human mind, is (when not 
embodiod in creeds) substantially the same in all ages. Practical 
Morality, on the other hand, varies in different ages and nations, 
and advances with advancing civilization. If we contrast the actual 
state of morality in civilized countries at the present time with what 
iiwas some centuries ago, a distinct advance is visible. The decline 
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in war and bloodshed, in cruelty and ferocity, ill civil and religious 
persecution, in gross excitements and sensual indulgences, are all 
advances in morality. So likewise are the amelioration in manners 
and social intercourse, in the criminal law, the greater reverence for 
human life, for women, and for man as man. And in the coming 
ages we may confidently anticipate a still further advance, in sin¬ 
cerity, sympathy, benevolence, love of truth, and magnanimity. 
If, then, we arrest this Practical Morality at any stage of its pro¬ 
gress, and ask on what it depends, we shall find that it springs from 
the union and interpenetration of the Ideal with the Possible, of 
■what 'we should Uhe to see realized with what the material and 
social conditions of the time will permit. But these material and 
social conditions, it is to bo observed, have as their correlatives on 
the intellectual side a set of practical heliefs which are generated by 
them, and which image and reflect them. A little experience teaches 
us that the world in general judges of men and things by the way in 
which they are seen to be related to each other, in spite of all 
theories drawn from more subtle, recondite, or comprehensive rela¬ 
tions. If one man or class of men, for example, are seen to dominate 
another, the idea at once arises th^t the one is superior to the other, 
and if this relation I’emains constant over a sufficient length of time, 
the idea is conjSrmed, and the belief in the inequality of men arises 
in the mind. When we say, then, that the Practical Morality of a 
people springs from the union of their Ideal Morality with the 
material and social conditions of the time, we say, in other words, 
that it springs from the union of their Ideal Morality with their 
practical beliefs. But when two causes unite to produce an effect, 
one of these causes being comparatively constant and the other 
variable, the effect, although not entirely dependent on the variable 
cause, is said to be determined or limited by it. The Practical 
Morality, therefore, of any given time, although not entirely de¬ 
pendent on material and social conditions, may be fairly said to be 
limited or determined by them. But civilization and morality, os 
we have seen, are not stagnant, but advance together. There must 
therefore be some dynamical influence at work to cause the advance 
—some impetus, initiative, or self-evolved power, which is not the 
mere reflex of its immediate surroundings. Were it not so, like the 
lower animals, we should tread the same monotonous round for 
ever. It becomes interesting, therefore, to inquire, what is the 
dynamical power ■ that communicates the impulse, sets the ball 
a-roUing, and initktes a new' departure in morality and civilization ? 
The answer will be found again in that Ideal Morality, which is an 
intuition of the mind, which has many sides, but whieffi will be best 
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recognised under its well-known forms—tjbe love of Beauty, tiie 
love of Right, and the love of Truth. The love of Beauty, although 
a.most important factor in civilization, must be dismissed for the 
present, as its discussion would lead me too far afield. The love of 
Right, while always softly active like suulight, ever and anon bursts 
forth like a flood of rolling fire when tyranny and oppression are 
full, blasting and withering; and when the hopes of mankind seenr 
most crushed and forlorn, rising in its majesty to vindicate the 
infinitude of the soul. But unless reinforced by the reception of 
some new and regenerating truth into the general mind, its effects 
are transitory and evanescent, and the startled world, wakened for a 
moment from its dreams by the bright meteoric splendour, sinks 
again into sleep and darkness. The love of Truth finds its instru¬ 
ments in those solitary men who impelled by its spirit throw a more 
comprehensive glance over the field of existence, see things in 
subtler and wider relations, open up new riches and magnificence in 
tracts hitherto barren or unexplored, and give a now and deeper 
interpretation to life. Such men have been the founders of religions 
and philosophies. Then the old world begins to heave and ferment 
with the fire new-lit in its inwards, which working outwards from 
the central heart to the sodden and torpid extremities, gradually 
transforms and revivifies the whole. These successive Teligions,. 
however, do not follow one another as complete transformations, 
like the shifting scenes in a.panorama, but glide imperceptibly into 
each other, each one being blended and interfused with that which 
has preceded it. Thus, the pure religion of Christ falling on Pagan 
times, becomes tinged in its ritual with Pagan idolatry, and in its 
creed with Pagan philosophy. Its simple and homogeneous texture, 
when stretched on the loom, is swiftly set upon by Greek meta¬ 
physicians, Egyptian mystics, Neo-Platonists, Jews, and Orientalists, 
who interweave it with their subtleties, and dye or stain it with their 
peculiar superstitions, sentiments, and habits of thought. Learned 
divines are kept busy in Ecumenical Councils and elsewhere, super¬ 
intending the selection of fibres and the blending of colours j an 
emperor occasionally standing by and dictating the particular threads 
of subtlety which are to be interwoven, while his empress, perhaps, 
is indulging her preference by choosing the colour which most 
strikes her fancy. In the meantime, heresies and schisms are falling 
out here and there—rents in the texture, slits in the seam—which, 
however, are promptly darned up again ; until after infinite effort 
the vast and variegated web at last issues from the loom, one and 
indivisible—^the omnipotent Catholic Church which overstretches 
the world. After inwrapping the nations in its all-embracing folds • 
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during the long sleep of the Middle Ages, it begins again to show 
signs of disintegration. Grecian subtlety, set free by the Moham¬ 
medan conquests, is.again at work under the form of Scholasticism, 
loosening the cohesion of its well-knit texture; heresies follow one 
another with ever-increasing rapidity; until with the revival of 
learning, the great Protestant schism splits it through the centre, 
leaving a yawning gap between its opposing sides. Still the dis¬ 
integration goes on. Solitary men scattered here and there have 
already- taken to investigating Nature, at first hand, in one or other 
small section of her vast operations, and are discovering uniformities 
and laws in phenomena' hitherto regarded as capricious or casual. 
Starting from different points, and working outwards in enlarging 
•circles, they have gradually widened their generalizations, until 
meeting and combining as Modem Science, they have eaten away 
the last fibres of the old creed, and gone far in altering the very 
framework of society itself. But Science herself even, it is to be 
observed, like the cosmogonies which preceded her, has not been 
able to preserve her essential purity throughout. Her earliest 
generalizations were more or less tinged with the metaphysical and 
theological conceptions of the time in which they arose, and indeed 
not until quite recently has she succeeded in freeing herself from 
these impurities. Having at last reduced all the operations of the 
natural world to one vast uniformity, nothing is now wanted to 
complete her triumph but that she should animate this dead and 
unmeaning mechanism with an intelligent and informing Soul. 

But whp,t I desire especially to remark is, that while these 
religions and philosophies are transforming themselves into each 
other like beautiful cloud-wreaths in the upper air, in the mean¬ 
time on the solid earth. Practical. Morality does, indeed, keep limp¬ 
ing after them, but at an immense distance, being chained to the 
ground by those material and social conditions whose slow advance 
she must await. Even the triumphant Catholic Church in her 
palmiest days, with her stern and unchanging creed, and Europe at 
the mercy of her anathemas, was forced to bend her sublimely 
unbending front to the state of society around her, and while preach¬ 
ing with matchless eloquence the lofty ideals of purity, virtue, and 
peace, could only avail in practice to temper the brutalities of an 
incessant warfare which she could not abate, and to inflict penance 
and retribution for crimes which she could not restrain. And the 
more I consider the state of society in the feudal ages, the more I 
am convinced that the virtues which distinguished it, and which 
were unknown in ancient times, such as the elevation of women and 
• the saorednesB of family life, were more intimately dependent on the 
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material and social conditions out of "srhioli they sprang than on the 
« preaching of the Church. 

While the Ideal Morality, then (under the forms of the love of 
Eight and the love of Truth) is the dynamical power, the active 
force, which keeps the Practical Morality of the world ever advanc¬ 
ing, the material and social conditions existing at any given time 
are the passive agencies which determine its character and limit its 
rate of progress. In any country, therefore, where the material and 
social conditions have lagged behind the spirit of enlightened 
opinion, before morality can advance they must be whipped up into 
line with it. In most of the countries of Europe, the framework 
of society has been amended or reconstructed to bring it into 
harmony with the new intellectual movement, either violently and 
suddenly by revolution, as in France, or slowly, and as yet only 
partially, by legislative changes, as in Prussia and other States of the 
Continent. But in England the enlightened opinion of the nation 
has far outrun its material and social conditions. With the intel¬ 
lectual illnminaition of the nineteenth century we still retain the 
institutions of the fourteenth, and in an age of democ'racy, per¬ 
petuate by law the existence of a privileged and hereditary class. 
It is true that in so far as our merely political institutions are con¬ 
cerned, we have succeeded without much difficulty in pouring the 
new wine of democracy into the old bottles of aristocracy, and may 
feel under the ribs of 'the old skeleton the beating of a young and 
vigorous heart. The once preponderant power of the Lords has, as 
every one knows, gone over to the Commons, and of the Crown to 
the First Minister of State. Thus far the old political institutions 
have proved elastic enough to admit of adaptation to the new 
requirements of the nation. But those material and social condi¬ 
tions on which, as we have seen, the moral and intellectual expan¬ 
sion of the people is so intimately dependent, are still as fixed and 
immovable as ever. With the object, therefore, of indicating some 
of the practical bearings of the conclusions reached in this essay, I 
shall state more definitely what those material and social conditions 
are, which at the present time stand in the way of the moral and 
intellectual expansion of the people. 

The important materiai condition, then, is that the land of the 
country is in the possession of some few thousand persons, whose 
interests, sympathies, sentiments, and traditions are distinct from 
those of the body of the people. The important social condition is 
the rank and status attached to such possession. From these two 
great and pregnant facts have followed those pernicious effects on 
the morals of the people which I have already abundantly shown. 
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The effects o£ the former on the material welfare of the people, I may 
observe in passing, have been equally pernicious, but as they have 
been so often pointed out, and are now so generally admitted, I 
shall content myself here with a bare enumeration of them. In the 
first place', the life charges, mortgages, jointures, and the like, 
which result from the laws of primogeniture and entail, have so 
embarrassed the landowers, that at the pi*esent time, according to 
the best authorities, the land is not cultivated to mote than one-fifth 
of its available resources. Secondly, the complications of title, duo 
also to these same laws, make a cheap and efficient system of 
registration impossible so long as they exist, and thus prevent the 
land from passing into the hands 'of those who would cultivate it 
for profit to its highest capacity. Thirdly, the system of yearly 
tenancies which prevails throughout the greater part of England 
enables the landlord, by the power which it puts into his hands, to 
corrupt and intimidate the electors, and thereby helps to keep the 
representation of the counties in the hands of the landed interest. 
And, lastly, the divorce of the people from the soil, drives them into 
the towns, where, on the least commercial stagnation, they surge 
over into dangerous and redundant masses of pauperism. 

Having seen, then, that the possession of the land by a fow 
thousand persons, and the rank attached to such possession, not 
only prevent the moral and intellectual expansion of the people, but 
also stand in the way of their material welfare j having seen, too, 
that morality cannot advance until these huge inequalities are 
redressed; -the direction in which we are to look for the remedy 
beconjes at once apparent, viz., in the greater equalization of the 
material and social conditions. By this I do not mean any system 
of Communism, whereby the goods of this world are to be cut up 
aad apportioned equally among the general population, or the 
honourable distinctions of merit to be ground down to a dead level 
of equality. I mean only that all restraints, whether imposed by 
law or public opinion, which prevent the virtue and talents of men 
from having a free and equal arena, should be removed, in order 
that the best inen should take the best places, without fear or favour. 
And the great question, therefore, becomes, how is this to be 
done? 

To begin with, then, we must abolish those hereditary titles which 
impudently presume to distribute the immortal souls of men at their 
very birth into a hierarchy of classes, as if they were so many 
diiS^ut species of animals, and which would keep them there by 
lawr or public sentiment. With this standing insult to the dignity 
of>4]iei human mind no compromise is possible. In a former part of 
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tliis essay, wliile insisting on the radical identity of nature which 
underlies all the superficial differences in talent, sentiment, and 
culture, I havft willingly admitted the widest range of inequaliiy 
among men, in facility and power of thought, in force, fineness, and 
elevation of character. But of all the rough-and-ready methods of 
finding your hero, this, which snatches up a man, on the ground 
that he is the possessor of land, is the worst; of all foundations on 
which to build a fixed and graduated superstructure of inequality, 
this is the most pernicious and absurd. For consider it for a 
moment. We first of all support a Church at an immense cost to 
elevate before our minds those. great ideals of virtue, humility, 
knowledge, industry, which are to bo admired and emulated ; and to 
illustrate and enforce these ideals by the example of the good and 
great in all ages, more especially by the life of Christ himself; and 
at the same time we make an ideal of a class of men whose position, 
training, and surroundings must from their very nature breed those 
qualities both of mind and heart most in antagonism to this 
teachingf That is to say, we first of all pay one class of men to 
preach one set of ideals, and then we set on a pedestal another class 
to preach by their example the opposite. For has not the noble 
lord become a very proverb for indolence, pride, and incapacity? 
Does he not indeed frankly admit the imputation, and complacently 
regard it as a part- of his native birthright and prerogative ? And 
yet, on looking around to find who of all men is to be regarded as 
the best, and therefore to be most admired, imitated, and reverenced, 
he is the person selected. As a nation we have been praised for 
our courage, and justly so, but consider the number of human souls 
who must have sold that brightest jewel of the mind—its Signity 
and independence of thought—^before such an anomaly, such a 
total inversion of reason and nature, could have become an accom¬ 
plished fact. Notwithstanding its absurdity and immorality, how¬ 
ever, I feel as I write how hollow will be the echo of these words in 
the minds of those who have been taught to regard thp aristocracy 
and their attributes as the bright and particular excellence of the 
world; and I know well that even did this privileged order radiate 
immorality as a pestilence, all preaching of mine or another’s were 
a vain and shallow mockery, so long as the concentrated material 
power on which it is based and by which it maintains and per¬ 
petuates itself, remains. For this material power is after all the 
secret cause of that admiration of the attributes of the aristocracy 
which I have already shown to be so hostile to the higher forms of 
morality. Just imagine for a moment the nobility shorn of their 
material possessions, and reduced by poveriy, for, say, a generation. 
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to the necessity of earningf a thin and precarious subsistence by 
honest manual labour. Where then would be their ranks, their 
titles, and their pedigi-ees ? and who of all the men*in these islands 
would bo found to admit, or tolerate for a moment, that such flimsy 
appendages as these, which arc now the criteria of excellence, should 
confer on their possessor any right to superiority over the rest of 
mankind? It becomes evident, therefore, that in beginning by 
abolishing hereditary titles, we are beginning at the wrong end. 
We must commence lower down—in the reform of those material 
conditions which have kept the aristocracy on their pedestals in 
spite of gravitation—if there is.to be any hope of success for the 
cause of moral and intellectual advancement among the masses of 
the people. This leads me naturally to the question of the present 
tenure of land. 

Now it is important at the outset to remark that whatever ideal 
of society we may have in view, and however clearly we may see 
the action and reaction of thought and circumstance that lead to it, 
or the obstructions that lie in its way, it is idle to seek'to realize 
more than the few steps that lie immediately before us, and for 
which the existing state of society is prepared. Indeed, after 
devoting so much space to showing the intimate dependence of 
moral and intellectual expansion on material and social conditions, 
I should be blind to my own principles did I not perceive that in 
practice all agitation for the immediate realization of remote and 
uncertain ideals, is a dissipation of energy, a loss of power, a weaken¬ 
ing of the cause, a utopia, a dream. For while it is right and 
necessary that we should illustrate and enforce our principles (as an 
inter-related web of moral and intellectual truths) with all the 
power of which we are capable, it is equally necessary when we 
come to act, that we should concentrate our energies on those 
immediately practical objects which are within our reach, and which 
lie along the line of our advance. And having seen that not only 
the material, but also the moral and intellectual expansion of the 
nation, awaits the greater equalization of its material and social 
conditions, we must leave it to public opinion to determine how far 
the nation is prepared to go in the direction indicated, and which of 
the many schemes for the reform of the land latrs it deems most 
practicable. But if I may venture my own private opinion, I should 
say that if we succeeded in abolishing the laws of entail and primo¬ 
geniture, in securing a cheap and efficient system of registration, and 
in protecting the tenant from the political domination of the landlord, 
by a greater fixity and security of tenure, we should have done all that 
is at present practicable. These objects are the least revolutionary 
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in character, compatible with the public goed, and least idterfero 
with existing interests, hopes, and calculations. They make "free 
trade in land ” possible, and only carry out a step further that 
principle of “ freedom of contract” which is so universally recognized, 
but which is impossible in transactions where one o£ the parties 
has his hands tied by restrictions made before his birth. And 
moreover, the experience of continental countries would seem to 
prove that measures to effect these objects would in time break up 
the great estates, and admit of a class of peasant proprietors, the 
benefits of which to the community (when in due proportion to the 
larger owners) is now generally recognized, and the arguments 
against which it would be thrice slaying the slain to refute. And 
yet if I am right in my firm conviction, that all this fine zeal of the 
landlords as to the benefits of scientific agriculture, the advantage 
to the community of large over small farms and the like, is only a 
symptom of their real anxiety and fear for the loss of that 
which they so dearly prize, but which I regard as so baneful, 
viz., their social domination, I shall not be overbold in pre¬ 
dicting that the abolition of the laws by which their supremacy 
as a class is maintained, is sure to be. followed by a determi¬ 
nation—say rather a point of honour more feared than any law 
—not to sell an acre; and thus the ends we have in view would 
be frustrated. For to attempt to pass a law which would compel 
them to clear off their mortgages by selling their estates, would, I 
believe, in the present state of public opinion, be hopeless. Practi¬ 
cal experience, however, of the effects of the above alteration in the 
land laws would doubtless prepare the way for further and more 
radical changes. But in the meantime we must be content to' wait, 
for the world is so round, and things in it so checked and balanced, 
that not the gods themselves can push it a .step further than the 
conditions of life and the state of opinion will allow, without the 
risk of dangerous recoil. Like indigent lovers, therefore, whose 
circumstances will not permit them to marry, we must leave to the 
future our hopes and the consummation of our ideal. 

"Various other schemes have been suggested more radical in 
character than the ones above proposed, but all labouring under the 
one objection that they are at present impracticable. The idea of 
nationalizing the land, for example, although with much to be said 
iu its favour, is too novel, too untried, too remote from existing 
methods to warrant any practical statesman in entertaining it. It 
takes too long a .stride at once, without those intermediate links of 
practical experience binding it to the old, to make it possible for 
ordinary men to calculate its effects on their own private interests. 
The idea, too, of .restricting the possession of land by any individual 
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to a given number of acres, althoii^h adnutting a greater number 
of persons to a direct interest in the soil, and helping to break the 
overweening influence attached to its possession, is too arbitrary, 
hard, and unnatural to -commend itself to the general public. In 
the present stage of civilization the institution of private property, 
like the institution of marriage, would s^m to afford the best 
practical security for moral as well as national progress. And just 
as in the human body the mind can only carry on its functions 
when it can rely on the continued action of the heart and other 
vital organs, and these organs again when they are supported and 
kept in position by a fixed and unyielding skeleton ; so the principle 
of private property furnishes that firm and solid basis on which a 
man can stand and act—a basis depending on his own will and not 
on the shifting quicksands of another’s—which gives the security 
necessary to moral and intellectual advancement. 

Accompanying these changes in the material conditions of the 
people,.! long to see a grand system of National Education, free to 
every child born in this land, with broad avenues opening out of it 
to the highest arenas of life, where no distinctions are known but 
those of ability and virtue, and where each man may feel that his 
destiny has no bounds but his own exertions. The present Board 
Schools I hail with delight as a first instalment, but they have still 
far to go before they can realize their just ideal. They are ham¬ 
pered and hamstrung on. all sides, not only by sectarianism and 
bigotry, but also by the toi’pid indifference of pai-ents. And, indeed, 
nothing more clearly demonstrates the fatal blight which aristocracy 
has cast over human thought and aspiration than this indifference 
«hown to education by the lower classes. The parents would wil¬ 
lingly make any sacrifice, I am persuaded, for the education of their 
children, did they believe that thereby they would make them what 
are called “gentlemen.” But the secret conviction that while' 
poverty awaits them, the scintilla of knowledge they receive will 
not avail to advance them in the social scale, or open up to them 
other than a life of ineffectual toil; the sense that they will not be 
able to prosecute their studies to any practical issue, and that this 
“broad avenue will only end in a squirrel-track and run up a 
tree,” prevents them from co-operating with any enthusiasm in the 
efforts made for their amelioration. -So fatal is social tyranny, long 
after personal, liberty and political freedom have been secured 1 
What is wanted therefore is social freedom and equality, so that all 
men, by virtue of a common natui-e, may alike lift their minds to 
the bigh«t aims and aspirations. Then only will high and equal 
justic® be'possible; then only will each man feel that he has a 
chance to expand to his full bulk and stature. Then no longer will 
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what are called the lower orders have to struggle in the stream with 
bladders to their feet, a spectacle to gods and men, but in the dig¬ 
nity of conscious manhood will walk erect as equals and brothers. 
Then, too, will every base and jaded life, kept now on a pinnacle 
perchance by monopoly, prescription, or privilege, be left to the 
natural law of gravitation, and equally with the meanest low-born 
wretch submit to the kicks and scorn of all the good. Then, socially 
as well as materially, a pound will weigh a pound throughout the 
universe, and men will choose their ideals from the character and 
life, and not from power, position, or birth. Then, too, will cease 
the preaching of that stale morality which instead of opening up a 
bright emancipation of mind and heart to the domestic, the working¬ 
man, and the slave, would, under the cunning guise of enforcing 
the unquestioned virtue of “doing our duty in the station of life to 
which God has called us,'’ still further perpetuate their degradation, 
and which after twenty centuries of preaching has done less for the 
reverence of the good, the beautiful, and the true, than those self- 
reliant workers who, pushing forward the ark of God through the 
darkness, have made their own morality (which in the exact com¬ 
pensations of the universe is sure to be balked, if not good), and 
have given us the arts and sciences, the literatures and philosophies, 
and all the graces and amenities of life. 

Above all, then, let Education be our watchwox'd; ed ucation 
for childhood, for youth, and for manhood, but more than all the 
educiition which equips men and women for entering on the 
ti’oubled sea of life. Not the education of the hackneyed novelist 
with his everlasting turns of the kaleidoscope which he fondly calls 
his “pictures of human life;” not the education of the meta¬ 
physician with his endless sections and sub-sections of the human 
mind which he takesa apart and puts together again like a Chinese 
puzzle, but which have no life in them, and which can never issue 
in a living human motive; not the education of the materialist with 
his gross idolatry of apes and frog-spawn, and his satyr-like passion 
fox* groping at the roots of human life in the hope of accounting for 
its immortal beauties ; but the education which by patient industry 
discovei^ the true laws of the world—physical, organic, and 
spiritual—which laws, when drawn out singly in threads from the 
web and confusion in which they lie, sink into the mind and heart, 
and produce their natural fruits in the character and life, and when 
combined, constitute a practical creed and religion, the symbol and 
expression of that Divine Beality which the inward eye alone can 
see. 

John Beattie Ceozibb. 

Aiareh. 1«H1. 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE NATIVE 

ARMY, 

The war ia Afghanistan has revealed anew the urgency of a speedy 
reconstruction of the Native Army of India, and I propose in the 
following pages to indicate generally the shape, as I conceive it, 
which that reconstruction ought to take. In subsequent articles I 
hope to be able to deal more particularly with matters of detail. 
Before, however, I discuss the reconstruction of the Native Army, 
there is a popular delusion as to the extent of our Indian military 
resources on which I desire to make a few remarks. Of all the fire¬ 
works let off by the late Government, the most successful, for the 
time, was the bringing of 7,000 Sepoys to Malta. Mr. Forster, 
referring to it, said that Lord Beaconsfield had shown to Europe that 
the British Empire was not only the greatest naval Power in the 
^orld, but also one of the greatest military Powers. And that this 
opinion of Mr. Forster was largely prevalent at the time was shown 
in a variety of ways. Numerous articles appeared in the magazines 
discussing the morality of making use of Oriental mercenaries in an 
European war, but no one questioned the practicability of turning 
India into a recruiting ground, whence we could draw armies to rival 
in point of numbers those of the great Powers of the Continent. 
And there is no reason to believe that this belief has departed. But 
it is a delusion, as I think I can easily show. I will assume that the 
Natives of India will have no objection to be torn from their homes 
in order to perish in European wars with which they have no con¬ 
cern, although, as a matter of fact, I am convinced that the pros¬ 
pect of such a fate would bring recruiting to a complete stop. But 
as others may be of a different opinion, I will not insist upon this 
preliminary difficulty. 

The entire strength of our Native Army is about 121,000 men, 
and it has no reserves of any kind. Of this army, not more than 
30,000 men could with safety be ab.stracted from their proper duty 
of maintidning order in India, for active service in Europe. Fully 
one*half of these 30,000 men would be quite unequal to the task 
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of coping with the disciplined troops of any of the great Conti¬ 
nental Powers, and, quite apart from the enormous cost incurred in 
the transporting of these Indian auxiliaries to the scene of action, 
there can be no question that 10,000 English soldiers would be of 
more value than the 30,000 Natives. Could we have conquered 
India, could we retain our supremacy there for a single day, unless 
.the Englishman was a bettor soldier than the native of India ? I 
say this from no desire to unduly exalt the British soldier. So far 
as personal courage is concerned, the native of India is not one whit 
inferior, but he lacks the endurance, the cohesiveuess, the indomit¬ 
able hopefulness of the British soldier. He submits to what he 
would call “ fate,” when the Britisher would either vanquish “ fate ” 
or die fighting against it to the last. “ Not once or twice in our 
rough island story” has this indomitable hopefulness wrested triumph 
from the very jaws of despair. 

The people, however, wlio regard India as an enormous recruit¬ 
ing ground, are not thinking of a paltry army corps of 30,000 
men, but of hundreds of thousands of men—armies, in short, such 
as Germany, Russia, or France can bring into the field in the course 
of a few days. It shows our profound ignorance of military matters, 
that people should imagine that armies of this magnitude can be, as 
it were, improvised at a moment’s notice. Suppose we desired to 
raise 100,000 Sepoys for active service in Europe, where should we 
find oflacers for such a multitude of new troops. It would be worse 
than useless to entrust them to the leading of Englishmen unac¬ 
quainted with their language, their character, and their habits. It 
would be absolutely impossible to find Natives capable of com¬ 
manding them at all. But, assuming these difficulties to have been 
overcome, we are confronted by others still more formidable. Are 
these troops to be raised after the outbreak of a war, or are they to be 
kept up as a standing army ? If the former, the experience of the 
Franco-German War proves decisively that raw levies have no chance 
against seasoned troops. They are unused to act together, they do 
not know their officers, they are unskilled in the use of their 
weapons, and they suffer grievously from defects in equipment and 
organization, inevitable from the haste in which they were embodied. 
What hope would there be for hastily raised levies of Native soldiers 
confront^ by disciplined French, Russian, or Gorman soldiers? 
Absolutely none. We are, therefore, compelled to fall back on the 
alternative of maintaining them as a force permanently embodied. 
Who in that case is to pay the cost ? Seeing that they are embodied 
for Imperial purposes, the expenses ought to be defrayed by the British 
taxpayer; and it is quite certain that by no ingenuity in applying 
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the screw could the money be obtained from the Indian ryot. More¬ 
over, with a permanent Native Army of this magnitude, we should 
be compelled to garrison India with a proportionately larger English 
army in order to keep it in order, the cost of which also would have 
to be charged to the British Exchequer. Lastly, it is impossible 
to imagine a greater danger to the peace of our Indian Empire than 
the return of this vast Native Army of ours, flushed with success over 
an European enemy, and confident in its invincibility, unless it be 
the return of the wrecks of such an army, after a great disaster, to 
spread throughout the empire the tidings of the fall of the British 
ny. No; except for some trifling service, such as the Abyssinian 
Campaign, or a war with China, our Indian Army can never bo more 
than a garrison to preserve order in India. Lord Beaconsfield’s 7,000 
Sepoys deceived a good many Englishmen who knew nothing about 
military matters, but they could only have excited the laughter and 
contempt of the Bussian generals. They were the equivalent of those 
painted monsters with which the Chinese endeavour to strike terror 
into their enemies. 

The experiences of the great Mutiny have left many valuable 
lessons behind them, but we have refused to avail ourselves of them. 
Our present Native Army was brought together in the most accidental 
manner. The need for men was imperative, and one regiment after 
another was embodied in hot haste, and sent off to take part in 
fighting. The object aimfed at was not to organize an army, but to 
mass a number of men with arms in their hands at certain menaced 
points. The case of the French daring the recent war furnishes a 
rather ap* parallel. Worth, Sedan, and Metz deprived them of the 
whole of their standing army; and they had to improvise a new one 
in the face of overwhelming disasters and a pitiless enemy. There 
is not a brighter page in military history than that which records 
the gallant resistance offered by their young recruits to the trained 
soldiery of Germany. Military critics in England have never done 
justice to the campaign of Faideherbes in the north of France, and 
the retreat of Chanzy from Orleans to Le Mans, the most brilliant 
feat of generalship of the whole war. Still, notwithstanding their 
undoubted gallantry, we should have deemed it the height of folly 
if, instead of profiting by the lessons of the war, if, instead of search¬ 
ing out and removing every defect which discovered itself, if, instead 
of reorganizing the entire military administration, the Government 
erf M. Thiers had simply taken as they were the huge masses of men 
whiofa the marvellous energy of M. Gambetta had collected together, 
•ud said, “ This shall be our national army for the futare.^' Yet this 
is precisely what we have done in India. Our old standing army 
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suddenly broke up and crumbled into fragments before our eyes, and 
we bad to improvise a new one in tbe face of a struggle for life or 
death. When tbe struggle at length ceased, there were a certain 
number of men scattered over the country, and duly numbered 
into regiments. They represented .the patched up, amorphous, 
utterly unmanageable sort of thing which was the nearest approach 
to a properly organized force that extreme haste and danger allowed 
Tis to prbduce. They have, however, contrived to get themselves 
called " the Native Army,^’ and succeeded in attracting, in consider¬ 
able force, the fetish-like feeling wherewith wo regard any institution 
.which exists. Reformation becomes every day more and more 
needful, and every day more and more difficult. 

There is, however, a tendency in civil affairs to which, sooner or 
later, the army will have to conform itself, but which also might 
with great advantage be carried out at once. We mean the centr-i- 
fugal tendency, to which the decentralization scheme of Lord Mayo 
gave so powerful a momentum. If we retain our hold upon India, 
this tendency will, we cannot doubt, break up this continent into a 
federation of States such as prevails in the Canadian Dominion and 
the United States. Provincial taxation will lead to provincial 
representative government^ and gradually to the development and 
definition of what may bo termed the peculiar idiosyncrasy of each 
federated State. Now there was no fact more clearly established 
by the experience of the Mutiny than the advantage of such de¬ 
centralization in the constitution of the army. The mass of the 
Bombay Army was recruited in the same districts as that of Bengal, 
and this was shown by the sympathetic thrill of mutiny which passed 
through its ranks, ’exhibiting itself here and there in overt action. 
But, just because it was a Bombay Army, with a history and tra¬ 
dition of its own, tha very antagonism of this position placed it 
above the infection of a mutiny generated in Bengal. In the Pun¬ 
jab, where the Punjab regiments had no sympathy whatever with the 
mutineers, their loyalty to Government was complete and enthusi¬ 
astic; while in Madras, curiously enough, the spirit of sedition, 
though not so strong as in Bombay, was stronger than in the 
Punjab, precisely as it ought to have been, looking at their re¬ 
spective relations with the mutineers. 

These facts appear to indicate incontestably that if in the future 
we wish to diminish the area of mutiny, we must do so by means of 
provincial corps d'armee. Setting aside Madras and Bombay, of* 
which the present writer does not know sufficiently to speak with 
advantage, there might be, for Bengal alone, three or four corps 
d^armae—the Punjab, the North-west Provinces and Oudh, Central 
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India, arid Bengal and Behar. The Punjab force would consist exclu¬ 
sively of Punjabees; the Central Indian mainly of Boondeelas, and in 
the North-west Provinces, of Jhats, Rajpoots, and the inhabitants of 
Oudh. If the Bengalee could be induced to enter the service, I know 
of no discipline so calculated to correct that effeminacy of mind and 
body which, in spite of his English education, keeps the Englishman 
further apart from the Bengalee than from the manly and vigorous- 
minded inhabitants of the more northern provinces. The corps 
d’wrmie of»two or more provinces should be brought together from 
time to time at some frontier station, and exercised in camps of 
instruction. 

The advantages of such a system will, I think, be at once recog¬ 
nized by most military readers. It was abundantly proved in 1857 
that difference of religion and birthplace were of very little avail 
against the feeling of unity which is excited by serving in the same 
regiment. Hindus and Mohammedans were quite at one on the 
question of mutiny. In the same way, it is quite melancholy to see 
the change which comes over the rough-and-ready Punjabee by a 
lengthened sojourn in the more southern parts of the Presidency. 
There is a fascination about Hindu rites and, customs which the 
Oriental finds it impossible to resist. Even a Khalsa Sikh will be 
found to assume, after a time, an attitude of marked respect towards 
Brahmins, and to entertain the most delicate scruples on the subject 
of caste. Yet on the preservation of these national traits depends 
our main chance of circumscribing the area of any political dis¬ 
turbance; and they oppose the most effectual hindrance to the 
entire country sinking back into the unprogressive and nerveless 
monotony of Hinduism. The first and best effect, then, of army 
corps would be the preservation of national characteristics, acting 
as non-conductors, to check the propagation of disaffection from 
one part of the army to another. This was the policy adopted by 
Akbar, Shahjehan, and Aurungzebe. Their Rajpoots and Moham¬ 
medans formed always two separate armies under their national 
chiefs, and the rivalry thus engendered not only hindered any joint 
attack upon the state, but elicited a greater valour and hardihood 
when fighting in a common cause. There can be no doubt that 
provincial armies would be extremely popular with the Native 
soldier; and it would also enable us gradually to replace a mer¬ 
cenary by a national force, rooted, so to speak, in the soil of the 
Country. 

This can be effected in one way only. We must throw open the 
army to the gentry of India; and we can render it attractive to them 
onfy by improving the status of the Native oflScer, by increasing 
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both the emoluments and the authority belonging to his position, 
and elevating him more nearly to a level with ourselves. But before 
I attempt to point out the best means for effecting this, it will be 
necessary to meet certain objections which will be urged against 
such a proposal, carried out in any form whatever. These objec¬ 
tions fall under two heads. The first is, that the morality of the 
Hindustanee is so lax, that it is an injustice and a cruel wrong to our 
subjects, civil or military, to invest him with one .degree of power 
more than is absolutely necessary for carrying on the general ad¬ 
ministration. The second is, that the fidelity of the Native soldier 
is so extremely doubtful, that to give any increase of authority to 
the Native officer is almost equivalent to signing our own death- 
warrant. It is plain that unless I can show these objections, which 
cut at the very root of the proposition, to be without force, the 
proposition itself, must fall to the ground. A national army and 
a foreign Government must bo given up as incapable of combi¬ 
nation. 

The idea that the moral obliquity of the Hindustanee i^ so great 
that he cannot be used as a functionaiy under our righteous and 
equitable Government, was implanted in the Anglo-Indian mind by 
Lord Cornwallis. He endeavoured to give it practical expression, 
and made so clean a sweep of Native agency, that in rural districts 
the settlement officer was supposed to supervise and keep an account 
of the amount of oil burned in such temples as were under the 
charge of the British Government. Each successive race of Anglo- 
Indians has clung to this notion, and resisted, on the most philan¬ 
thropic grounds, any extension of Native authority. But granting 
the moral obliquity (which, however, I am very,far from doing), of 
what avail has all this been ? Mrs. Partington’s broom was hardly 
more impotent when opposed to the spring tide of the Atlantic. At 
this moment a Native judge sits on the bench of the High Court in 
Calcutta; almost the entire original jurisdiction of the country is 
discharged by Native officials; the constant shifting of Civil officers 
from one district to another must increase, to an indefinite and 
enormous extent, the power of their Native subordinates; the detec¬ 
tion and reporting of crime depends entirely upon a rural police, 
virtually independent of European supervision ; the collection of 
our taxes is in the hands of Native assessors; the sanitation and 
improvement of many of our largest cities is under municipalities, 
composed altogether of Natives; in the Punjab and elsewhere 
Native gentlemen are invested with powers similar to those of 
county magistrates at home; and, in fact, the entire detail of the 
executive is in Native hands. The channel of communication 
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between us and the mass of the people is a Native one. The hil^ppi- 
ness and well-being of the country depend as much—if not more— 
upon the behaviour and character of the Native subordinate as upon 
that of his European superior. It is tho same in a Native regiment. 
Whatever may be tho European officer’s private opinion of the 
Hindustanee, he must treat the Native officer as an honourable man. 
He must always be, to a very great extent, dependent on the Native 
officer’s knowledge of the men, in his distribution of rewards and 
punishments. The Native officer can control the individual fortunes 
of the men under him far more effectually than any of his European 
superiors. The first objection, then, which we urge against those 
who, on the ground of moral obliquity, would limit the authority 
of tho Native official, is, that we cannot do so. A handful of English¬ 
men cannot govern directly 200,000,000 of men, with whom, more¬ 
over, from differences of language, differences ofi creed, manners^ 
and mode of thought, they hardly ever come into personal contact, 
and never have any genuine intercommunion of mind. We must 
depend upon officials selected from among the people, and the only 
point at issue is the manner of selection. 

Hitherto wo have selected them, as it were, under protest. 
Wheuevfer one of the fallen race has been permitted to enter the 
paradise of officialism, we have carefully explained to him that he 
was an inferior creature, who, if things were only as they ought to 
be, would never have found himself in such an exalted sphere. The 
ladder of promotion has been grudgingly uncovered for him, step 
by step. ' His privileges as a vertebrate animal have been meted 
out to him inch by inch, commencing with the first grand conces¬ 
sion of allowing him»a chair when basking in the sunshine of our 
august presence. This mode of selection has been productive of 
evil in a variety of ways. It has condemned the aristocracy of 
India to a most unjust and impolitic exclusion from any participation 
in the administration of the-empire. It attracted to our service only 
the lowest classes, deadened their sense of responsibility, as well 
as any feelings of gratitude, and, until within the last twenty years, 
spread over the country a swarm of underpaid, unscrupulous Native 
officials, to tyrannise and prey upon the people. It has contributed 
immensely to the alienation which divides the conqueror from the 
conquered. It has fostered the very soul of Junkerism in ourselves, 
and inflicted a never-ceasing wound on the self-respect of our fellow- 
subjects. Yet, even under all these disadvantages, it is pleasant to 
think of the increasing stability which our Government gathers from 
every fresh influx into its ranks of Native officials, If a mutiny 
broke out to-morrow, or an army of Russians was reported to have 
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appeared upon the Indue, whom should we suspect of being our ill- 
wishers ? The Native judge of the High Court ? The young men 
who have competed successfully for the Civil Service ? The crowd 
of Munsiffs and other Civil officials, who have a career before theim 
in the public service ? Assuredly none of these. We should look for- 
them in the high-born and ambitious men our rerjime has excluded 
alike from occupation in the present, or the hope of any in the 
future. What, then, my proposal amounts to is to extend to the- 
Native Army that same policy of Trunt which is rapiSly Effecting a 
complete transformation in the constitution of the Civil Service. 
Granted (which I do not) that the fidelity of the Native officer is of 
extremely brittle quality, you strengthen, and not weaken, it when 
yon improve his position and give a wider field to his legitimate am¬ 
bition.* You make it worth his while to be faithful. 

There are only two ways of governing a conquered country. You 
may adopt the policy of absolute suppression, and so long as you 
can keep your victim pinned to the earth at the point of the-bayonet, 
yon are safe enough. But we have not adopted this policy; we 
have preached the gospel of equality to our Indian subjects in season 
and out of season; we have acted upon it to an extent which makes 
retrogression impossible now; and there is no safe standing-point 
between absolute suppression and absolute equality. The last i& the 
goal to which wo tend, and it certainly seems to me clear enough 
that every measure which associates the people moi-e intimately with 
the Government, which makes the interest of the individual and 
his loyalty to the State more completely identical, must diminish 
pro ianto the probability of rebellion. 

And then, with regard to the lax morality and oppressive pro- 
pen^ties of the Hinduatanee. These are, of course, very much to be 
regretted, but we must ifemember they are not the sole and exclusive 
possession of the Hindnstanee. I confess to have seen a great many- 
Englishmen in almost every profession of life whom I would cheer¬ 
fully back in both these particulars against any Hindustanee that 
could be produced. But what is more to the point is—^that we can¬ 
not conduct the business of the empire, either military or civil, 
without the help of these same immoral and oppressive Hindustanees- 
We must make use of them, however much, theoretically, we might 
prefer to do without them. And certainly there is no way better 
calculated to keep a man immoral and oppressive than to persist, 
mther practically or verbally, in assuring him that he is so. We do- 
not expect slaves to be remarkable for independence of mind, or the 
subjects of a despot to exhibit the self-reliance of the citizens of a 
free staiie. In the world of morality it is that the saying is specially 
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true, “ to him that hath shall be givenand if we declare before¬ 
hand that a Native oSicer shall get no more authority because he is 
immoral and oppressive, we simply condemn him to remain in that 
state for ever. Here, then, is my answer to the first objection. 
Granting that the moral obliquity of the Native officer is as great 
as you represent it to be, ho holds at this very moment the power 
which you would attempt to withhold from him. But he holds it in 
an irresponsiblg way—the surest way to tempt him to use it badly. 
My proposal simply amounts to this—to confer upon the Native officer 
a status socially and pecuniarily equivalent to the power he possesses. 
Such a change in his position is the strongest guarantee we can have 
that he will use his power in support of the Government, because 
it attaches him to that Government both by his interest and grati¬ 
tude in the firmest manner possible. . • 

I have now to consider the fidelity of the Native soldier, and 
whether that is likely to bo imperilled by improving the condition 
of the Nhtive officer. I have, to a certain extent, anticipated 
the answer in the foregoing remarks; but there is a great deal 
more to be said on the subject, and, if I am not mistaken, the 
3onsideration of probable objections will enable me to bring forward 
some very strong arguments in favour of my proposal. That pro¬ 
posal, though it would of course have to be carried out gradually 
and with extreme caution, involves a radical change in the constitu¬ 
tion . of the Native Army—a change, as I believe, which would 
reduce to a minimum the probability of insurrection. 

Hitherto the events of 1857 have been adduced as an unanswer¬ 
able argument against any one who ventured to express any confi¬ 
dence in the fidelity of the Native soldier. But twenty-five years 
have now elapsed since that time, and it is perhaps possible to pass 
a dispassionate opinion upon them, without being held up to public 
execration as a white Pandy. There are two sides to that question 
as to every other. For some time before the Mutiny, the steady cen¬ 
tralizing of the military administration had destroyed the old 
regimental system, or rather converted the Native Army into one 
vast regiment, with, the Commander-in-Chief as colonel, the Adju¬ 
tant-General as his adjutant, and all other ranks reduced indiscri¬ 
minately to the power and authority of ensigns just landed in the 
country. This, I maintain, is no exaggeration. The central 
authority in those days did not so much as support the verdicts of 
military courts, hut continually, on the most trifling pretexts,, 
reversed them. By this system, the ties that should have united the 
officers' to their men were completely severed, while no substitate 
ooald be called Into existence by the relations of .the men with an 
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invisible Commander-in-Ohief and Ms staff. • Discipline had ceased 
to exist in the Native Amy long before 1857, although the fact 
became generally%pparent only then. At this very time, moreover, 
the annexation policy of Lord Dalhousie, the settlement operations 
of Mr. Bird, which dealt so harshly, unwisely, and unjustly with 
the Talookdars of the North-west, the long discussion on the rights 
to pension of the notorious Nana, had spread a feeling of unrest and 
perplexed discontent throughout the country. In those days, as 
most of us remember, the suspicion that the English Government 
meditated a forcible conversion to Christianity of the entire country, 
was much more readily kindled than is the case now. A policy whose 
consistent end and endeavour appeared to be the obliteration of all 
the remaining traces of Hindu or Mohammedan supremacy, that 
trampled ruthlessly on all the aristocratic sensibilities of its subjects, 
that clutched with a seemingly insatiable greed at every square rood 
of territory that came within its grasp, that seemed eager to reduce 
all classes to a dead level of nothingness, awoke into active life 
these slumberfng suspicions. There can be little doubt that they 
were diligently fostered by those who had good cause to resent Lord 
Dalhousie’s pitiless and grinding policy j and when, finally, a cart¬ 
ridge was issued which, in popular belief, was held to be so ingeni¬ 
ously concocted as to destroy equally the heavenly hopes of Hindu 
and Mussulman, the measure of our mistakes was full. There 
was not, as M. Thiers would say, one single error left for us to 
commit. 

But even then it is a mistake to suppose that the whole Native 
Army—or nearly the whole—had made up their minds to mutiny. 
Far from it; but we drove them into it. Our suspicions—reason¬ 
able enough, no doubt—left them no other course. A Native 
soldier in those days who should have been ingenuous enough to 
■ profess his loyalty to Government, would have been deemed a de¬ 
tected traitor on the ground simply of such a preposterous declara¬ 
tion, by the most judicial minded man. The life of the Sepoy whc 
had not mutinied was in constant danger. He was disarmed; he 
was, whenever possible, placed under the fire of several guns, with 
Cavalry and infantry drawn up behind them to help in cutting him 
into pieces, if he exhibited any symptoms of uneasiness. Let any 
Englishman place himself in the position of a disarmed Sepoy at 
Meean Meer or Peshawur, and we have no hesitation in saying that 
hb would prefer to have fought as a mutineer at Delhi, to enduring 
the long suspense and bitterness of a life in one of those standing 
camps. In a word, the Mutiny of 1857 does not show that there is 
no fidelity in the Native soldier; but only that it is possible to bring 
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together a number of influences the combined strength of which 
m ay overcome his natural fidelity. 

’ I%ere is< however, one fact to be gathered fiftm the Mutiny 
which tells strongly in favour of my proposal. The greatest 
culty with which the English officers had to contend when the 
destiny of their regiments still, as it were, quivered in the balance> 
was their entire ignorance of the feelings of the men. Until they 
held actually broken out into open mutiny, no one could form any 
idea of their intentions. The Native oflScers, who were intended to 
be the channel of communication between the English officer and 
his men, proved to be in practice the most perfect non-conductors 
conceivable. The reason of this is obvious. A Native officer of 
onr»old regiments was simply a decrepit old private, who, in virtue 
of his long service, drew larger pay and was permitted to sit down 
in the presence of his English superior. His sympathies were all 
with the ranks from which he had only nominally been elevated. 
He flung in his lot with theirs because, except in the matter of pay, 
he had never ceased to be one of them, and because tHb advantages 
of his position were nc5t a sufficient deterrent to hinder him from 
doing so. Increase the pay of the Native officer; give some scope 
to his ambition; make him feel that he is. a trusted servant of the 
Supreme Government, and not a private soldier blessed with a little 
exceptional good fortune; engage, in short, his interest strongly 
upon tho side of order, and you supply that deterrent which to our 
cost we found wanting in 1857. 

A stiir stronger argument in favour of this change is to be found 
in the general tendency of our civil administration. Every year sees 
uncivil career placed within the reach of a larger proportion of the 
Native population. Trade, commerce, works of irrigation, facilities 
of trMiSit, place the acquisition of a competence, and even of wealth, 
before the eyes of every class of our subjects except those who 
serve in our armies; while at the same time the continuous rise of 
prices renders the military service increasingly unpopular. All 
these things, imless met with a counterpoise, will operate towards 
two different, but almost equally dangerous, consequences. On the 
one hand, the exclusion from a military career, and the consequent 
quenching of warlike ambitions and discouragement of manly pur- 
fluSla, have already engendered throughout British India a certain 
effminacy of disposition which deteriorates the character fer more 
thanNanything we can supply does to elevate it. In the Punjab, foiv 
exam^e, and our Trans-Indus frontier, it is sad to see how the free, 
manly, 4nd courageous character of the people is rapidly sSpping 
away under the enervating effects of our paternal rule. The soldier- 
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chieftains of the old time are everywhere giving way to money- 
lending banias, the most contemptible type of humanity to be found 
in the world. On the other hand, the army is more and more replen¬ 
ished by rude and ignorant recruits from beyond our frontier, or 
from inaccessible regions within it, to whose ingenuous minds seven 
rupees a month appears a perfect El Dorado. The whole army. 
Native officers as well as privates, will in a few years consist of such 
recruits—a state of things precisely similar to that which existed in 
the latter days of the Eoman Empire. There, as here, the spread of 
luxury had rendered military service distasteful to the people, and 
devolved upon Goths, Huns, and Avars the duties-of defence. Such 
protectors of the fold naturally fell to slaughtering the sheep, when¬ 
ever they felt so disposed. This danger for us is, however, still in 
a distant future, and if in the meantime we can attract into our 
armies the gentlemen and aristocracy of India—men with whom the 
love of a military life will compensate for the smaller pecuniary gain 
—it will be altogether averted. The army will become, by slow but 
sure degrees, a national force rooted in the-soil,, and not a military 
caste existing on it, but not of it. 

Lastly, all that we know of the pi'evious history of India is emi¬ 
nently in favour of this policy. It is startling to contrast the 
manner in which the chivalry of Hindustan served their Moham¬ 
medan conquerors, and the manner in which our Sepoys served us. 
Mahmoud of Ghuznee comes down into Hindustan some twelve 
or thirteen times, carrjdng fire and sword in every direction, pro¬ 
faning and destroying every sacred edifice he can get at—carrying 
off enormous quantities of wealth and thousands of captives—and 
regards India simply as a preserve in which the Mohammedan may 
gratify his love of plunder and his love of fighting.. Nevertheless, 
his son Musaood ha* no difficulty in obtairfing from this ravaged 
country armies of devoted Rajpoots, who, under their ancestral 
chiefs, cross the Indus, march through Afghanistan, and, in the 
regions of Khorasan, beyond Herat, repel again and again the incur¬ 
sions of the Seljuks. Under the Mogul sovereigns the Rajpoot 
chivalry were the main bulwarks of the throne, and never deviated 
from this loyalty until driven to do so by the persecuting policy of 
Anrungzebe. It cost ns, on the other hand, a mortal effort to get 
our Sepoys across the Indus. A rOgimentj a few years ago, broke 
into open mutiny because it was ordered to the Straits; and we 
should find it absolutely impossible to do what Aurungzebe held to 
be the easiest thing in the world—to keep for sixteen years a Raj¬ 
poot chieftain and some thousands of his followers on military duty 
in the passes of the Hindu Kush overlooking Balkh. Whence this 
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extraordinary difference ? There is only one answer. The Mogul 
Emperors adopted heartily and completely the policy of trust; we 
have chosen that of suspicion. They drew no distinction between 
conquerors and conquered; wo have acted as though the two were 
creatures different in hind. The consequence was that Akbar’s greatest 
generals and most devoted adherents were the men his grandfather 
had conquered; whereas we, at the close of a hundred years and at 
a time of extreme peril, could hardly find a Native ofiicer to afford 
us the smallest assistance. Lastly, when Aurungzebe departed from 
this noble and equitable policy, when he commenced to distrust and 
persecute the couquered race, they turned upon him, and his power 
fell to pieces as speedily almost as it had arisen. 

The Hindustanee, in fact, is a man amenable to precisely the same 
motives as other men, and the sooner we recognize that fact the 
better. If wo had an army of Englishmen at home officered entirely 
by Frenchmen, the rank and file of which were excluded from any 
rank above that of sergeant-major, we should not expect them to 
be enthusiastically devoted to the State. We should consider such 
an organization a piece of sheer madness, and a continual menace to 
the public safety. Yet in India we prepare a mine of precisely these 
materials, and, sitting down calmly upon it, declare that in no other 
way can we obtain any chance of security. At last it explodes with 
the most disastrous consequences. We are amazed; and after due 
deliberation, prepare another mine exactly the same in every 
respect, and declare once more that in this way, and in this way 
only, is there any hope of the stability of British rule in India. 

Lastly, we come to the officering of the Native regiments, and 
the mode whereby we propose to acquire for the Native officer that 
larger career which he may justly demand at the hands of the 
English Government. The first difficulty which confronts us is the 
extreme reluctance which the European feels to any combination of 
circumstances which might place him in a position of subordination 
to the Native. It is idle to say that such a feeling ought not to 
exist, or that Government is concerned with the public good and 
not with the pnreasonable sensibilities of individuals. In providing 
for the public good, individual sensibilities are invariably a most 
important element in the problem, and to ignore them when they 
are so keen as in the present instance, would be to insure public 
disaster rather than public good. Government must make use of 
sncli materials as it possesses, and legislate accordingly,—not ac¬ 
cording to some ideal standard of what those materials ought to be. 
The difficulty, however, though great, is by no means an insuper¬ 
able one. We would officer the Native regiments generally with 
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the same number of European officers as are provided at present; but 
attached to each brigade^ there should also be one regiment con¬ 
taining only two European officers, a Commandant and a second in 
command, who should also perform the duties of Adjutant. All the 
other grades should be filled up by Native officers, on pay befitting 
their advanced rank. There would, perhaps, be five or six such 
regiments in each provincial army. In the first instance, these higher 
appointments should be filled by the most deserving Native officers 
in the army as at present constituted; but it should be laid down 
that for the future no Native officers should be promoted to these 
grades without a knowledge of English, and having passed the 
examination incumbent upon European officers in receipt of staff 
pay. All Native officers should, in fact, be permitted and encou¬ 
raged to pass the examinations laid down for the English 
officer, and be held entitled, when successful, to the same 
pecuniary rewards. Few who are acquainted with the Native 
character will doubt that they would eagerly avail them¬ 
selves of such opportunities. And we entreat our readers not 
to run away with the idea that these standards of meritiwould result 
in inundating the army with the ubiquitous Bengalee Baboo. 
Setting aside the discrqtion which mingles so largely with his 
valour, it is an utter i^istake to suppose that the Bengalee is 
intellectually more than the equal of the up-country man. The 
Bengalee Baboo likes to appropriate that distinction to himself 
because it is the only one which there is any probability that others 
will accede to him. But it is, we are • convinced, a delusion, gene¬ 
rated by the accidental cii'cumstance tjxat in Bengal the people 
have enjoyed facilities for the acquisition of the’ English language 
which have only recently been extended, to the upper provinces. 
So far as my own experience goes, I am of opinion that the 
Punjabee is as much tthe superior of the Ben|^lee intellectually as he 
is physically. The people who hold the Bengalee to be so mar¬ 
vellously clever are Englishmen who know little of the people living 
more to the northward. 

The merit of this plan is that it would greatly improve the 
status ef the Native officer without in any way making him the rival 
of the European. At the same time, the pay of the lower com¬ 
missioned grades should be increased. The greatly increased cost 
of living renders this an act of simple justice and'almost a necessity. 
And while a proportion of commissions should be set aside in each 
regiment for men promoted from the ranks, the greater part should 
be thrown open to the gentry of India, who, though desirous of 
entering upon a military career, are naturally reluctant to enter 
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the ranks as private soldiers. These commissions should be given 
by nomination, and only to the members o£ good families. The sole 
preliminary test insisted on should be a knowledge of English, but 
the young cadet should be for awhile entered into the service as a 
probationer, and only held to become a commissioned officer when 
the commanding officer of his regiment had reported him as fit for 
such a position. In course of time, as Englishmen became familiar 
with the sight of Native officers in the same positions as them¬ 
selves, the spectacle would lose its horrible aspect, just as we now 
regard with equanimity the presence of a Native judge upon the 
bench of the High Court. When that good time had come, the 
system might be extended; and the accident that there are no 
longer officers sent out from England for the express purpose of 
spending their lives in India, renders it very easy to do so. Sup¬ 
posing that our provincial armies were established and duly 
officered^—supposing, tooj that tho Native regiments par excellence — 
those, we mean, officered throughout with Natives—had been found 
to answer in every respect, and it was proposed to extend the system j 
this might be done, in tho first instance, by discontinuing the 
appointment in them—first, of an European second in command, 
then of the 'Commandant, and filling up the vacancies thus ob¬ 
tained with Natives. Then in other regiments, as vacancies 
occurred, from whatever causes, they might be filled up by pro¬ 
motions from the Native commissioned grades, instead of fresh 
admissions into the Indian Staff Corps from H.M.'s regiments. 

Thus, step by step, and after the lapse of many years, the. Native 
mercenary army would be 'gradually converted into a national force. 
No injury would be inflicted upon any European officer. Promotion 
would be in no w'ay delayed; only the admissions into tho Indian 
Etas' Corps would bo restricted in number until they altogether 
•ceased, and that singular creation became numbered among the 
things that were. A Native force established upon these principles, 
and supported by English Cavalry, Infantry, and Artillery, would 
bo precisely similar in constitution to the auxiliary troops of the 
Eoman armies. • These latter were all raised and officered among the 
conquered people j they formed the bulk of the Roman arrdies, and 
generally bore tho brunt of the fighting, the Roman legion, like 
Napoleon’s Old Guards, being held in reserve, and only brought up 
into action at critical moments. 

The military defences of India, then, should consist of' pro¬ 
vincial armies, each like a German army corps, complete in itself, 
maintained in a state of thorough efficiency, and the Native portion 
bf each provincial army recruited from the common people and 
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officered by the Native gentiy of the provinces in which it was liable 
to serve. Snch a system would, I believe, when completely 
established’, become a guarantee for the stability of our rule, at 
least as powerful as the admission of Natives into the Civil branches 
of the Administration. 

It may be safely affirmed that there is nothing in the character 
of the people of India which would lead us to the conclusion that 
the unity of the country under one uniform system of laws and 
administration would be either advantageousj or even practicable, 
for any length of time. The ptrong arm of military force holds 
together for a time the vast mass of heterogeneous elements, and 
there can be no doubt that this enforced subjection of tho entire 
•country to one supremo will and one dominant civilization has been 
productive of immense good—has given an impetus' to the whole 
country which no othbr discipline could have accomplished so 
sjjeedily and effectually. English occupation in India has, in fact, 
achieved for this country that which the conquests^of Napoleon 
effected for Europe. The intellect of Europe was at that time 
manacled and chained under a system of the most barbarous usages 
tho mind can conceive. The barbarities of feudalism were still 
rampant; torture was systematically practised in many countries as 
a legitimate mode of examination in criminal cases; the richest 
countries in Europe were impoverished as if by chronic famine, 
through absurd protective laws, which were foolishly held to be 
necessary for the prosperity of tho people. In Sicily, for example, 
once tho very granary of .Europe, tho corn laws had reduced the 
country to such distress that barely sufficient food was raised to 
supply tho wants of the people. Years of scarcity were of frequent 
occuri’ence; not more than one-third of the country was cultivated, 
and that with the ■ imperfect agriculture of ancient times. The 
plough of the Georgies was, in fact, in use in that country so late as 
1810; and . whole districts lay depopulated and waste. Napoleon 
swept all these and similar abuses away. There never was, perhaps, 
a conqueror more intensely selfish and inhuman than the exile of St. 
Helena, but his very want of feeling was good in certain respects for 
the welfare of Europe. His clear discernment of the right ends of 
government made him the most resolute iconoclast—a perfect Attila 
at the destruction of everything which impeded the natural develop¬ 
ment of a countty; while his callousness to the wishes or weak¬ 
nesses of others enabled him to fix his eyes exclusively on what he 
deemed good, regardless of the sensibilities he might trample under- 
ifoot on his way thither. Of 'him, too, it might be said that he 
gathered the wheat into his bams, while he burned up the chAff 
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with tmquenchable fire. It requires a larger knowledge of his¬ 
tory than most people possess to estimate aright the work for all 
humanity accomplished by that mighty instrument of cmlization. 

It seems to me that our path in India has been in many salient 
points lik$ that of Napoleon’s in Europe. In our dealings with the 
people of the country, we have too often exhibited his cruel and 
callous disregard for the sensibilities with which we have come into 
contact. Htdf unconsciously, we have, however, accomplished a 
great work. India is at last arousing herself from the long sleep of 
ages. The nightmares of Mahratta, Pindaree, Afghan and Sikh 
conquerors, which rendered that long sleep so troubled and fearful, 
have vanished with the return of the long-expected morning. But 
with the growth of active life comes also the impossibility of re¬ 
taining some twenty different nations in an artificial bond of unity 
imposed by a force from without. Indiaf, I cannot doubt, must 
sooner or later resolve itself into a number of federated States under 
a Central Government, such as exists in America. 

Wo have sown throughout the empire the seeds of public 
opinion and representative government, and to check their 
growth now is beyond our power. As intelligence spreads, the 
Councils which assist the Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces 
will change from consultative to representative bodies by much 
the same process of transition which the House of Commons 
has passed thi-ough at home. The system of Honorary Magis¬ 
trates and Municipalities will, in the same way, develop that 
locjd independence and capacity for self-government which, more 
than anything else, have given stability to the political institutions 
of England. The increasing cost of the administration will lead to 
a system of taxation adapted to the different needs and resources of 
each province. The character of the people and the advance of 
civilization will, in short, act and react upon each other, develop¬ 
ing, as they should do, a widely different product in the Punjab or 
Bengal to that which obtains in the Deccan, or the country of the 
Mahrattas. And these chafiges do not lie far away in a far-off 
future. They are going on under our eyes at this very moment. 
A quarter of a century will see them progressed far towards com¬ 
pletion. 

Now the danger of a Native Army, constituted as ours, we have 
already touched upon; but it will be as well to dwell on it at 
greater length., In the midst of a rich and prosperous country, we 
should have a standing army, recruited and officered from the 
lowest ranks of the population, and, in a great measure, from the 
wild marauding tribes overhanging our North-western frontier. 
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These regiments, belonging to no nationality, unattached in any 
way to the soil, uneducated, underpaid, with no prospects of wealth 
or advancement, would be expected to act as guardians of an in¬ 
creasing wealth in which they could never hope to share. The 
hour may not come to-day or to-morrow, but assuredly an hour 
will come when a Crimean war or some other emergency will denude 
India of her English troops, and then would be the chance for such 
an army. They might combine with the wild people of Afghanistan 
in a raid upon the defenceless riches of India; they might become 
the tools of some intriguing and ambitious leader within the limits 
of British rule. It would be mere blindness and folly on our part 
to shut our eyes against such a possibility. 

Again, although to seek peace and pursue it is the duty 
of every rational person, it is not the less true that a people 
in which the military spirit is wholly extinct can never become 
a nation at all. We see this in Bengal,—^the people of which 
must always be in subjection to somebody or other from sheer 
incapacity to defend themselves. The military profepion, more 
perhaps than any other, cannot live by bread alone. Its high¬ 
est glory is the glory of self-sacrifice; its watch-word is duty; 
its richest prize the prize of honour. The soldiers who fought at 
Cressy and Agincourt did a far greater work for England than 
merely to support the unjust claims of an English king. They 
fixed, so to speak, the standard of English heroism and endurance 
for all after-time. Their descendants, from age to age, fought the 
battles of their country with those great deeds shining like beacon- 
fires before them to light them on their way to death. And thus, 
without exaggeration, it may be said that the English archers who de¬ 
feated the chivalry of France led also the columns of British infantry 
in their victorious march up the hill of Albuera, and inspired the 
6ix hundred with that grand sense of duty 

Which to all time will show 

That where the Light Brigade was sent, 

The Light Brigade would go ! 

A nation cannot do without her soldiers, in other fields than in 
that of fighting merely. The discipline of an army spreads around 
and beyond it habits of order and obedience ; a perception of the 
advantages of combined action, a sense of national unity, which are 
especially needful in India. The dissolving effects of Western 
‘thought are producing in India a state of utter anarchy in thought, 
belief, and action—a thorough-going atheism, which is one of the 
greatest difficulties the Government will shortly have to contend with. 
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But more than this. A provincial army, drawn from the soil 
and officered by men whose families were directly engaged in the 
production of wealth,^ would have the strongest of all inducements to 
remain true to the Government, It would be their own interests 
that they placed in jeopardy by any attempt to mutiny. Moreover, 
each provincial army would be, as it were, a barrier against every 
other. Bay the Punjab Army become disaffected, it would certainly 
not ravage its own fields and villages. It would attempt that work 
in some neighbouring province. But there the army, however dis¬ 
affected to Government, would not allow the men of another pro¬ 
vince to plunder and kill their own relatives and countrymen. 
Looked at either as a safeguard against internal disorder or a pro¬ 
tection to attack from without, provincial armies organized as we 
have proposed seem equally effective. The principles of loyalty and 
good faith are involved in the very nature of their constitution. 

Lastly, this change is comparatively easy of accomplishment. 
There are at this moment regiments in the service whose prevailing 
element is Punjabee, North-western, Bombay, and Madras. There 
are regiments of Central Indian horse and infantry corps composed 
of Boondeelas. Without the need of any radical change in the 
constitution of the army, the nucleus of the provincial armies might 
be established at once. There would be no need even to do away 
with the Staff Corps. Indeed, that creation, for the first time 
during its miserable existence, would be of some real utility. The 
circumstance of all officers being borne upon one general list and 
constantly mpved from one regiment to another, would enable the 
provincial armies to be officered without any serious dislocation of 
existing arrangements, or any severe detriment to existing interests. 
But into these matters of detail I do not propose to enter at 
present. The time for that will come most^ fitly when the principle 
of provincial armies has been accepted by the Government as a good 
basis on which to organize the defence of the country. 

R. D. OsBOEN, Lieut.-Colonel. 
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ME. GOSCHEN’S THEORY OF THE FOREIGN EXCHANGES. 

It is now twenty years since Mr. Goschen published the first edition 
of his “ Theory of the Foreign Exchanges.” Elementary and simple 
as the essay is, it is not too much to affirm that to this hour, the 
task which Mr. Goschen set himself is almost everywhere misunder¬ 
stood. The essay is commonly, we might almost say universally, 
spoken of as a defence of the Bank Act, and an unanswerable reply 
to its opponents. • Its author himself made no such mistake. He 
knew well ifhat ho was doing, and what he had accomplished by the 
treatise. He found, as he himself tells us in his Introduction, that 
the subject urgently required ventilation ” (p. 15); that, in spite 
of “its immense importance” (p. 12), comparatively few even of 
our “leading bankers and merchants” were conversant with it; 
and that, owing to the prevalent belief that it is “ peculiarly abstruse 
and technical ” (p. 11), it is “ difficult to obtain a hearing [about it] 
in ordinary times.” Mr. Goschen might, with equal justice, have 
classed a ho^ of economic writers and editors with our leading 
bankers and merchants. They are familiar enough with tha essay, 
and, in a way, understand all that Mr. Goschen says j it would be 
difficult not to understand what is so lucidly stated j and yet the 
scope and conclusion of the essay seem to be misapprehended by 
almost every one. Mr. Goschen never intended the essay to be any¬ 
thing more than its title announces. It is an inquiry into the 
“ Theory of the Foreign Exchanges;” in other words, an explanation 
—^a transparently lucid explanation—rof the causes that determine 
their fluctuations, in so far as it is possible for an experienced and 
intelligent dealer therein, to detect and follow them. It was not 
possible for Mr. Goschen, nor is it possible for any one, to show all the 
causes which influence the exchanges. They are partly mental,” 
depending more or less at any given moment t^on what is called 
the “feeling” in the market. Mr. Qosohen’s great merit is that he 
specifies with extreme clearness, the main causes that determine the 
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fluctuations in the foreign exchanges of a country; the chief, but by 
no means the sole, cause being the relative indebtedness of nations. 
Speaking generally, tjhe exchanges, at any given period, will be 
in favour of a nation when that nation has more to receive from 
other nations than it has to pay them, and against it when the 
conditions are reversed. And nothing could be more- admirable than 
the simplicity with which Mr. Goschen points out how many and 
various circumstances may ^termine the temporary indebtedness, 
or otherwise, of nations. 

All this part of the essay is so admirably written, that the book 
should be put into the hand of every young man entering a mer¬ 
chant’s ofiice or a bank. Had the essay stopped here, and the final 
chapter (vi.) been omitted, it would still have vindicated its title, and 
been entitled to the praise of a masterly exposition of the foreign 
exchanges of commercial nations generally. But Mr. Goschen’s 
purpose went beyond this; and in his last chapter he abandons the 
general treatment of the subject to fasten the reader’s attention 
upon the foreign exchanges of this country, as affected by the Bank 
Act of 1844. All that goes before is of universal "application to all 
nations engaged in extensive commerce; while the last chapter 
narrows the subject to a consideration of the foreign exchanges 
of this kingdom, and to the so-called corrective” which is applied 
to them by Sir Eobert Peel’s legislation of 1844, in other words, 
by the Bank Act. 

Mr. Goschen is so widely misunderstood, that it is necessary to 
call attention, to the caution with which he expresses himself upon 
points that are missed altogether by the mass of his readers. He is 
hardly to be blamed for this ; but the essay has been sd abused and 
BO widely taken for what it is, not, that we regret he did not call 
attention more pointedly to the controversies that underlie the 
special inquiry of his last chapter. For the ordinary reader—and 
many even careful readers—will be sure to miss his almost incidental 
reference, at the opening of the chapter, to the preliminary inquiry, 
whether what is termed correction [of the exchanges] is desirable 
or not.” The-Bank Act professes to "correct” the foreign ex¬ 
changes of this country by the rate of discount, and Mr. Goschen’s 
object is to show how it does so. Without stopping to inquire whether 
he has done so satisfactorily or not, it is obvious that no inquiry of 
this order can possibly enable us to determine (1) whether " correc- 
tiol^i” itself is desirable or not, or (2) whether the special " correc- 
ti^” which the Bank Act provides, and the working of which Mr. 
Goschen explidns, is mischievous or wholesome. And yet the readers 
of this essay are constantly telling us that it is an unanswerable 
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defence of the Act. They mistake a very lucid exposition of its 
supposed working for the proof (1) that legislative “correction” 
of the exchanges is desirable, and (2) that the special correction 
provided by the English legislation of 1844, is a wise and 
wholesome correction. We declare it to be one of violence and 
confiscation. Mr. Goschen himself shows it to be so, and it is 
extraordinary that his readers should have overlooked the very 
caution given by him at page 86, on this head :— 

Under the present state of legislation, all engagements involve payments in 
gold, or in paper convertible into gold; the merchants engaging to pay in gold or 
bank notes at their option, and the Bank of England being bound by law, with¬ 
out option, to pay those notes in gold. Consequently it is of the highest 
importance to the whole banking and mercantile community, with a view to the 
certain fulfilment of such engagements, that the aggregate stock of bullion in the 
country should suffice to meet all wants. Whether the law u tcise in ittelf is 
deside the argument, so long as the currency laws continue as they are. Under 
present circumstances, a merchant or banker wiU consider that to be an unfavour¬ 
able state of things which points to a dangerous diminution of the stock of gold, 
and he will consider tliat a favourable turn of exchanges which t^nds in the 
opposite direction. 

II. 

We have seen that the first five chapters of Mr. Goscheu’s essay 
are devoted to an interpretation of what may be called the pheno¬ 
mena of the foreign exchanges. We see them fluctuating inces¬ 
santly, and Mr. Goschen shows in very lucid terms, the chief causes 
of these fluctuations, the general conclusion being that every rise 
in favour of the exchanges of any country tends directly to the 
attraction of bullion thereto, while every fall tends to prevent its 
importation. When the rise or fall reaches the point at which 
no more “ bills ” (exchange) can be sold or bought, but at prices 
that make the transmission of bullion more profitable or less costly, 
then the import of bullion in the one case, or its export in the other 
commences. The efflux of bullion, therefore, from any country is 
simply, says Mr. Goschen, the natural result of an “unfavour¬ 
able” state of the exchanges of that country with the outside 
world. Having got thus far, he proceeds to assume that 
it is desirable for every country, or, at all events, for this 
country, to apply a “ corrective ” to this state of matters, mean¬ 
ing thereby some artificial or legislative “ corrective.” He assumes, 
we say, that when the foreign exchanges of a country are so un¬ 
favourable thereto, that it begins to export “ bullion,” it is desir¬ 
able to apply an artificial or legislative check upon the outflow. He 
refrains, indeed, from positively affirming that it is desirable, but he 
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assumes that it is so. Having done this, hb then proceeds to show 
how the raising of the Bank rate of discount supplies the desired 
corrective.” . And here it is that for the first, and only time we 
think, he appears to identify himself with the Act. Not only is “ a 
rapid advance in the rate of discount a powerful and effectual 
corrective ” (p. 147), but it is, he says, “ the only mode by which that 
which is on the point of being lost (gold) may be retained, or that 
which is actually gone may be replaced,” and then he proceeds as 
follows:— 

Its natural effect (the rise of the discount rate) is not to produce a scarcity 
of money—of which it can never be the cause, though often the consequence— 
but to remedy and correct the scarcity, by offering a premium to the rest of the 
world to send their capital, or money, to the dearest market (presumably, at such 
periods, our own). 

Mr, Goschen does not see that in this passage he absolutely begs 
the vital question in dispute. Were bullion and “money” not 
made identical by the Bank Act, no flow of bullion from the 
country would have any effect whatever upon the money market. 
Bullion would flow out of the country, or into it, just as every other 
commodity does, according to the urgency or otherwise of the fo¬ 
reign demand for it. By mischievously declaring the pound sterling 
to be simply so much weight of gold bullion, and compelling the Bank 
Directors to test, assay, and convert into “ money,” without charge, 
all the gold bullion that ever touches the English 'shores. Sir 
Robert Peel abolished all distinction between the money market and 
the bullion market. The result is that we have no bullion .market 
in England, and that every fluctuation in the supply of, or 
demand for, gold bullion is imported by the legislation of the Bank 
Act into our money market. Thus, when, under the influence of 
unfavourable exchanges, the forei.gner asks us for bullion instead of 
goods, he becomes the innocent cause of deep embarrassment to us, 
because our bullion is all held in the shape of money j although that 
money, presumably, has been made for facilitating our own home 
exchanges, and for no other purpose whatever. Obseiwe closely, 
that the foreigner never wants our money except as bullion, for it is 
useless to him until he has coined it into the currency of his own 
country j afad thus, although it is true, as Mr. Goschen says> that a 
rise in the Bank rate of discount to stop the outflow of gold, does 
not and cannot produce a scarcity of money, it is a signal of distress 
hang out by the Bank, that a scarcity of money is setting in upon 
us through the foreigner draining our hrdlion away irom us; tibe 
fatal mistake berag that by legislative unwisdom, we make gold 
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bullion and money convertible terms. Let us now recall Mr. 
Goschen’s statement, substituting only the word “bullion" for 
money:— 

Its natural efifeot [a rise in the discount rate] is not to produce a scarcity of 
gold bullion—of which it can never be the cause, though often the consequence— 
but to remedy and correct the scarcity, by offering a premium to the rest of the 
world to send their gold bullion to this market. 

This is a most precise statement of the working of the Act, 
and observe what it means. The corrective—that is, the rise in the 
rate of discount—to bo effectual, must be rapid and extreme. 
Nothing can be cleai’er, nothing more explicit, than Mr. Goschen’s 
statements upon this head. No half measures will do; no raising the 
rate by fractions. The Bank must act decisively and boldly. At 
page 145, he shows that “-a slight increase in the rate of discount is 
not sufKcient to bring over gold from the Continent, under some 
circumstances." He should have said under any circumstances, 
as he has himself shown in the pages immediately preceding :— 

[The rate] must reach a somewhat high point before the certain advantage 
begins; and hence it becomes clear that it is an error to allege tiiat if (i per cent. 
AviU not bring over gold, neither will 7 or 8 per cent.—a mere fractional increase 
in an annual rate—have that effect. 

No ordinary rise in the Bank rate of discount will 9 ver attract 
foreign capital, in the shape of bullion, to this country, for the mere 
sake of sharing with Lombard Street in the profit of discounting bills. 
It is the ruinous fall in all descriptions of property which the violent 
raising of the discount rate produces, that is the real attraction. 
The ruinous fall in produce, shares, stocks of all kinds, at such 
periods is, of course, the opportunity alike of the moneyed capitalist 
at home and the foi’eigjn capitalist abroad, who can by any means 
send “ bullion" into England, to buy up the wrecked property of 
its merchants. The very admissions of Mr. Goschen ought long 
since to have proved fatal to a legislation that is a reproach upon 
the country. He positively himself tells us, how easy it is for a 
few private foreign capitalists, by combining their resources, to 
bring about an efflux of gold from the Bank which would pro¬ 
duce instant 'panic, and a virtual stoppage of discount altogether, 
with the effect of enabling the very same capitalists' to buy up at 
half their cost, the merchant estates thrown into the market for 
realization at any price to which the panic may drive them down. 
The remedy is thus never felt, until it is absolutely destructive. For 
to say that every rise in the Bank rate tends to attract gold to the 
country, is to be guilty of the well-known fallacy that marks the use 
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of that word so generally. Tlie raising of the Bank rate from 3^ to 
4 per cent., or from 2^ to 3, tends to attract gold in the very same 
sense, and no other, that a drop of laudanum tends to soothe the 
sufferings that only 100 drops will sensibly allay. It is not until the 
Bank rate becomes confiscatory that the tendency becomes “ active,'* 
and it is surprising that Mr. Goschen should have overlooked this 
simple reflection. 

III. 

We shall now attempt to sliow, by an illustration of a very simple 
order, the true character and the working of this remedy. Let us 
suppose that the waters of the Thames were required not merely by 
the Water companies for the supply of domestic uses, but for Irriga¬ 
tion works on a largo scale on both its banks, in Kent and SuiTey on 
the one side, and Middlesex and Essex on the other. Lot ns suppose, 
further, that instead of being a gi’cat, navigable river, with a vast 
flowing tide, it ran simply down stream, and furnished, under ordinary 
circumstances, just sufficient water for tho two pui^poses we have 
named. Now what should wo say if, instead of leaving the Irri¬ 
gation companies to draw the water they required directly from the 
river, in the ordinary way by lift aud canal, the Water companies 
that supplied the metropolis were required by Act of tho Legislature 
to filter tho whole body of the stream into reservoirs which were 
built simply to supply tho town with water for domestic use ? By 
Act of the Legislature, wb say, the Companies were required to filter 
the whole stream into their reservoirs, and then to allow the Irriga¬ 
tion companies to avail themselves of this artificial supply, and its 
high pressure free of cost. Suppose, further, that the demand 
made by these Irrigation companies was so fluctuating and uncer¬ 
tain that while tho supply was sometimes untouched by them for 
months together, at other times their canals drew the reservoirs 
almost dry, whenever a few weeks' drought fell over the country. 
At one time the filtered watei’s lay stagnating in the reservoirs for 
months together, the wants of the metropolis being a fixed normal 
quantity, subject to trifling variations only. The result of these 
legislative regulations, as might have been foreseen, is that whenever 
drought occurs in the counties on either side, the reservoirs are so 
rapidly drained of their waters, that there is none left for the service 
of the city; and when grievous complaint is made of the water 
famine that has fallen upon the people, the defenders of this legis¬ 
lative wisdom tell you, that ail the Water companies have to do, to stop 
the outflow for Irrigation, is boldly and rapidly to raise their water 
rates to a pitch at which the Irrigation companies will find it more 
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profitable to send the canal waters back into the reservoirs, to share in 
these high rates, than to use it themselves for irrigating the counties. 

Absurd as this supposititious case is, wo challenge Mr. Goschen 
and every other believer in the Back Act in the kingdom, to indi¬ 
cate a point in the illustration in which the case does not run on 
all fours with the Act. Mutatis mutandis, the one case is an 
exact statement of the other. And when Mr. Goschen tells us that 
“ the only mode by which that which is on the point of being lost 
can be retained,” is “ a rapid advance in the rates ” charged for it 
(p. 147), that the foreigners who are carrying it away may bring it 
back for the sake of sharing in the profits of these rates, he describes 
the whole rationale of the defence offered' for such legislation in 
both cases. It is not, he exclaims, “ the rapid advance in the rates ” 
that occasions the scarcity, but the drain upon the reservoirs from 
abroad ; money is terribly scarce, filtei*ed water is terribly scarce, 
not because the rates of discount, the water ratos, have been rapidly 
advanced— that is a purely “corrective” measure, the only powerful 
and effectual one—but because the reserve at the Bauk, the reservoirs 
of the Water companies have been drained abroad, so that there is 
no gold, no water, left; and the proper “ corrective ” is to make gold 
so dear, water for domestic use so dear, that the foreigners, who have 
carried it away, may be tempted to bring it back to share the profits 
which the banks, the Water companies, are making out of a people 
stricken with a famine of money, a famine of water. Is it not just 
possible that the right “ corrective ” is to sweep such legislative 
insanity away, and^ to leave the canal companies to draw the water 
they require from the river, instead of from the filtered reservoirs 
that have been set up for the need and convenience of the city ? 
We challenge reply to the argument in this simple illustrated form. 
We say that the actual case and the supposed case are identical ex¬ 
pressions of legislative absurdity. The Bank Act arbitrarily enacts 
that there shall bo no difference between gold bullion and English 
money, but that there shall be one common reservoir for both, 
although they are required for two absolutely distinct purposes. 
English money is made and is required, but for one use and purpose 
—namely, to act as the medium of effecting our domestic exchanges. 
It is the “ filtered water ” of our illustration. The foreigner never 
wants English money, for it is of no use to him. He wants simply 
bullion, and he carries our money away instead, because the Legis¬ 
lature has insanely arranged that English money shall be the 
cheapesthnd most convenient form, in which gold bullion can he held, 
by testing and coining it without charge. The result is that there 
is no gold bullion market in London. There is only the money market; 
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and so, when tho foreigner wants bnllion, he takes our money 
for the reason that it is at once the most convenient form and 
the cheapest form,, in which gold is to be found. And this 
foreign demand upon us for so vital a commodity as our money, Mr. 
Goschen takes great pains to show us, is often an illegitimate and 
speculative demand, got up and created solely because of the 
facilities which the Bank Act gives to foreign capitalists for the most 
unscrupulous practices at our expense. How much longer tho 
folly is to last no man can say. At all events, wo are entitled, we 
think, to hope tliat we shall not again hear Mr. Goschen’s essay 
described as an unanswerable defence of the Bank Act. It is, in 
fact, the most damning exposition of the nature and working of the 
Act, we have ever read. It is a sentence of death upon it; and 
the long reprieve is simply attributable to the fact that English 
politicians and statesmen have mischievously tabooed all discussion 
of tho subject for tho last twenty years and more. And so we have 
professors of political economy, like Mr. Stanley Jevons, elaborately 
sneering at w'hat are called the “currency doctors,” who see and 
denounce the mischievous absurdity. Well, we suppose wo must 
be content to be called so. Tho fact is, the men who say they see, 
are blind. As Mr. Carlyle says : “Not tho least admirable quality 
of Bull is, after all, that of remaining insensible : holding crass for 
considerable periods, ten years or more, as in this of the Corn Laws, 
after all arguments and shadow of arguments have faded away 
from him, till the very urchins in the street titter at the arguments 
he brings. , Logic, the ‘ art of speech,' does indeed speak so and 
so clear enough, nevertheless Bull still shakes his head.” 
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THE SITUATION IN MYSOKE. 

When we made a survey of the scandalous condition of tho Mysore 
Jewels question in our January number, the state of the case was 
that the Government of India, by a Resolution, “ No. 81 iJ I.P., dated 
Simla, the 25th of September, 1880,^’ had declared the explanations 
of Mr. J. D. Gordon, the Chief Commissioner, and Mr. C. Run- 
gacharloo to be “completely satisfactory,” and Mr. Gordon had 
announced his intention of “ making a careful final examination ” 
of the jewels “ before the restoration of the province.” jUp to that 
time, as we pointed out, there had becm no real investigation what¬ 
ever into tho points that had been suggested for inquiry. There 
had been a mer% routine reference to the official dignitary and the 
influential subordinate whose mismanagement was in question, and 
they had very naturally denied that there had ever been any mis¬ 
management at all. 

We also pointed out that the explanations offered by the persons 
chiefly implicated were in direct contradiction to records that had 
been published, and with previous declarations made or adopted by 
those pei'sons themselves. Mr. Gordon, in 1877, said that the 
original lists’of 1868 contained “a great number of inaccuracies” 
of description and value, depreciating, in some instances, articles of 
jewellery to one-tenth of their recorded value. He did not report 
these discrepancies, or mention them to anyone, till some of them were 
apcidentally discovered in 1877. Colonel Malleson, in 1874, had 
heard nothing of these numerous inaccuracies from his locum tenens, 
Mr. Gordon, and in 1874, in consultation with Mr. Rungacharloo, 
is found assuring the Chief Commissioner of “ the accuracy of the 
original lists,” and that there is not “ even a single error in the 
whole of this complicated property.” 

Mr. Rungacharloo and Mr. Gordon assured the Government of 
India in 1880 that “all** the jewellery was “put together” in 
the jewellery room under lock and key ; that “ the keys of the 
jewellery room and jewel cases had always been kept in an iron safe 
injihe Palace, under a military guard, and that Jihe key of that safe 
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had always been in the hands of the Guardian or other high Euro¬ 
pean official resident at Mysore.’’ This, we showed, was a very 
inaccurate statement. While all the keys had, on several occasions, 
been left in the sole’custody of Mr. Eungacharloo, this was a com¬ 
paratively unimportant correction, side by side with the fact, utterly 
subverting the structure of defence raised by Mr. Gordon, that a very 
large quantity of jewels had never been under lock and key at all, 
but had been left “ outside ” the jewellery room, in charge at first 
of a person of notoriously infamous character, who was very closely 
allied with Mr. Eungacharloo, and from first to last entrusted to 
Mr. Eungacharloo’s discretion. 

We pointed out that any examination of the jewels would be 
ddusive and inconclusive, and would fail to satisfy public opinion 
in Mysoi’e or to clear away the scandalous rumours tliat have pre¬ 
vailed for the last six years, unless it were, as recommended by 
Captain P. A. Wilson in 1877, conducted by “a special agency” of 
unquestionable independence. We urged also that, as the injurious 
report current in Mysore was, as ineffectually hinted by Captain 
P. A. Wilson in 1877, that "jewels ” wore not always “ restored to 
the jewel room in the same state in which they were taken out ”— 
that they were, in short, “ sweated ” by some one—-jibe great object 
of inquiiy must bo a re-valuation of the jewels, to be compared with 
the careful valuation made by Major Elliot and Mr. Eungacharloo, 
with a jury of experts, in 1868. 

Having made these not very unreasonable suggestions, we said 
we should wait, and that we should claim the privilege of saying 
something more when wo heard, on official authority, what was the 
composition of the Committee charged with the final examination of 
the jewels, by whom the members of that Committee were choseu, 
and what limits were prescribed for their inquiry. That information 
has now been officially made public. 

In a despatch from the Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of 
Mysoi’e, No. C 3, dated 18th December, 1880, the constitution and 
proceedings of the Committee who were engaged from the 26th of 
October to the. 3rd of November, 1880, in examining the Mysore 
jewels, are briefly described, and the results of the so-called exami¬ 
nation are stated. The agency employed was not special or indepen¬ 
dent. Mr. Gordon himself, in person, presided over a Committee 
composed of his own subordinates, and Mr. Eungacharloo in person 
directed and guided the inquiry. Mr. Gordon himself, with singular 
naivete, gives as the ground of his choice of members for the Com¬ 
mittee, that " as such specific statements had been made of losses 
that had occarred^since the original examination of 1868, it was 
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thought to be very desirable that, at tho present examination, all 
the oflScers in India who had at any time aii}co the Maharajah's 
death had charge of the jewellery should bo present." One 
would certainly have thought it desirable that they should be 
present, but that they should bo present as witnesses, not 
as judges, during an inquiry into specific statements that 
seriously implicated themselves. Mr. Gordon thought otherwise, 
and^the Government of India seems to have agreed with him, 
for in a Resolution on the despatch convoying tho report of the 
Committee, the Viceroy in Council quotes Mr. Gordon’s own words 
that “ the whole of the Palace jewellery has been accm-ately and 
quite satisfactorily accounted for." 

Tho jewels, during this final examination, were not valued. 

Tho whole of the jewellery was not accounted for. The most 
remarkable among “ tho great number of discrepancies and in¬ 
accuracies " which were accidentally revealed in 1877, was that 
of a jewel, Mo. 32, which had been left outside, and never 
locked up, in the nominal possession of tho widowed Ilaneo 
Chendi’a Yilasa, and which, although catalogued by Major Elliot 
in 18G8 as worth lis. G,000 (say £600), “appeared small" in 
1877, and was found only to bo worth about Rs. 600 (say £60). 
Now Mr. Gordon’s Committee of final examination, in October, 
1880, report fhat they have found another similar discrepancy 
in the value of a jewel from the same collection allotted to 
the same widow Chendra Vilasa, and not locked up, at any rate 
not until her death in 1871. Hero are tho remarks of the Com¬ 
mittee on this obtrusive article :— 

No. 171.—This was a diamond bracelet, recorded in the register of 1H(!8 by 
Coionel Elliot as being then loft in the possession of the Chendravilas lady of the 
late Maharajah, and valnediat Rs. o,000. 'When the said lady died, hi 1871, tho 
bracelet, found amongst her jewels, was discovered to bo of less value—viz., about 
Rs. 3,000 or 3,000. It is behoved in the Palace that the relations of tho lady sub¬ 
stituted an inferior jewel whilst it was in her possession. 

The statement as to belief “ in the Palace ’’ is one of those state¬ 
ments that is, very easily made, but being made by the very persons 
who must bo mlbre or less responsible and blameworthy, at least for 
any irregularities or negligence that may have facilitated mal¬ 
practices, the vague reference to invisible and anonymous culprits 
can hardly be considered conclusive^ but tjjie Viceroy in Council 
considers the explanation satisfactory. 

To the fact that there have been malpractices of some descrip¬ 
tion, however, even this reluctant admission of the Committee 
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testifies, altliougli they attribute them to the “relations” of the 
Koyal family. 

In this final examination, and in the accidental disclosures of 
1877, nineteen articles of jewellery out of “ an enormous number,” 
in Mr. Gordon’s words, have been casually brought under special 
notice. In this list of articles there appears, on reference to the 
original catalogue, to be a deficiency in value of about Es. 8,000, 
and a deficiency in the recorded tale of stones and pearls to,the 
number of fifty or sixty. If nineteen articles show a deficiency in 
value of Es. 8,000, what might not the deficiency prove if many 
hundreds, or, for all we know as to “ the enormous number,” thou¬ 
sands were tested by re-valuation ? 

They have not been tested, they have not been valued, and yet the 
Viceroy in Council considers that all the Mysore jewels have been 
satisfactorily accounted for. The well-founded doubts and sus¬ 
picions which have prevailed in Mysore for several years, and still 
do prevail there, will assuredly not be set at rest by the Eesolutions 
of His Excellency in Council, by the explanatory despatches of Mr. 
Gordon, or by the report of his packed Committee. 

The truth is too well understood in India. At both ends there 
is a weak point, the existence of which is an open secret. The 
decisipn of the Viceroy in Council is merely the stamp of authority 
given to a quiet arrangement between Mr. Goi’don, of the Bengal 
Civil Service, and Mr. Lyell, of the Bengal Civil Service, in a 
private room of the Calcutta Foreign Office. Circumstances of 
emergency and preoccupation, and of Lord Eipon’s illness, left the 
whole matter in their hands. As to the report of the Mysore Com¬ 
mittee, although its members were exclusively chosen from those 
who were personally interested, first, in clearing themselves, ai^d 
secondly, in pleasing their superior, Mr. Gordon, it is well known 
that the two Native members of the highest position by birth and for¬ 
tune, had great scruples about signing the report, and were only 
induced to do so by heavy oflScial pressure. We have not heard 
the last of the Mysore jewels. We wonder if Her Majesty’s Princi¬ 
pal Secretary of State for India has yet heard anything officially on 
the subject. 

It is understood that the administration of the Mysore State 
was to be handed over to the Maharajah on the 26th of March. 
We wonder if the Secretary of State has been consulted, or has 
been afforded an opportunity of expressing his views, as to the 
selection of a Hewan or Minister for the reconstituted State of 
Mysore, or whether that rather important question was also quietly 
arranged by two gentlemen of the Bengal Civil Service, and the 
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necessary Minutes and Resolutions drafted in tlie Calcutta Foreign 
Office, with no intention of their being seen by Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment until fortified by the formal signature of His Excellency the 
Viceroy. It is not so easy to upset an accomplished fact. 

And yet the Secretary of State, when inditing and defending 
his despatch of the 18th of April, 1867, whereby the succession of 
the present Maharajah was made secure, seems to have claimed, on 
behalf of Her Majesty’s Government, some voice in the settlement 
of affairs on the young Prince attaining his majority. Sir Stafford 
Northcoto expressly declared that he had not fettered “the free 
action” of his “successors.” He certainly never dreamed that Her 
Majesty’s Government might be fettered by two gentlemen of the 
Bengal Civil Service. “ I have pointed out,” said he, “ that before 
admitting the young Prince to a share in the administration, it will 
be our duty to make proper stipulations, and to take sufficient 
securities, for the good government of the people. But,” he con¬ 
tinued, “ I have not attempted to preserfbe what those stipulations 
and securities should be.” On those points, he said, he had “ left 
his successor to decide.”* There could be no more important 
security for good government than a well-chosen Dewan, but if the 
latest information from Calcutta be authentic, the successor of Sir 
Stafford Northcote will hardly be asked to decide on the choice that 
is to be made. Mr. J. D. Gordon has chosen Mr. C. Rungacharloo, 
and the selection is said to have been approved and ratified at 
Calcutta. 

The ruling and provincial authorities in India do not like 
nominations that are made or sanctioned in London. A previous 
attempt of the Secretary of State to make an appointment in Mysore 
had not happy results, either for the person appointed, or for the 
interests of the young Maharajah. 

In a letter from' the old Maharajah, dated the 24th of April, 
1867, just a jear before his death, he mentioned that he had 
selected as Gijardian of the young Prince, Colonel Gregory Haines, 
“late Superintendent of the Bangalore Division, an officer well 
known and highly respected in Mysore,” and “the tried and 
trusted friend of my ever to be lamented Commissioner, Sir Mark 
Cnbbon.”t Both the Chief Commissioner of Mysore and the 
Secretaries at Calcutta betrayed at once their conviction that 
Colonel Haines was too well informed and too much respected 
at Mysore to be a managable Guardian,| but the Secretary of 

* “ Mysore Papers” (2T1 of 1867), p. 6. 

f “ Mysore Papers ” (385 of 1878), pp. 13 and 19. 

J “ Mysore Papers” (386 of 1878), pp. 12, and 16,17, 
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State's authority was just efficient enough to ensure the dying 
wishes of "the oldest" and "the staunchest, although the 
humblest, ally of Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and 
India,’' being carried into effect in form. It was a tribute of 
respect to his memory, but that was all. Tho’arm of the Secretary 
of State was not long enough to reach to Mysore. Nor, in fact, 
was the arm of the Viceroy. Little complications of this sort, 
where there is no possible loss of Imperial revenue, and a very 
likely gain of patronage, are settled quietly between " the Office " 
and the local Government. 

The most important of all tho injunctions on which Her Majesty’s 
Government insisted, and which was, with equal solemnity, so far 
as written words went, handed on to tho Chief Commissioner of 
Mysore by the Viceroy in Council, was that “ great care should be 
taken to remove from" the young Maharajah’s household, "all 
pei-sons who are likely to initiate him, at an early ago, into the 
vicious and demoralising practices of the zenana."* The Chief 
Commissioner of Mysore, being determined not to tolerate a really 
competent Guardian, such as Colonel Gregory Haines would have 
been, broke through, and was allowed to break through, tho rules 
prescribed by tho Government of India, that tho Guardian should 
appoint the Maharajah’s attendants and instructors, and that tho 
Chief Commissioner was not to interfere in details.f This violation 
of its own salutary rules, most inconsistently permitted by the 
Government of India, led to the confirmation in one of the principal 
places of tho zenana of Murree Mullapa, a man of notorious infamy 
for his "vicious and demoralising practices," with whom Mr. 
Enngacharloo, the Controller of the Household, was intimately 
allied in the most confidential relations, and against whose 
presence in tho palace, where ho fouhd him installed. Colonel 
Haines indigiiantly protested. That was quite enough j Colonel 
Haines’s remonstrances were condemned as presumptuous, he 
was worried out of the place, and the hands of Murree Mullapa 
and Mr. C. Rungacharloo wore, of course, much strengthened, and 
their domination in the Palace converted into a terror by the failure 
of Colonel Haines to dislodge them, and his own consequent 
removal. Fortunately for the Maharajah, and very much to the 
relief of tho Eanees, to whom the presence of this obscene parasite 
was a daily insult, Murree Mullapa died in 1871, and a long series 
of judicial proceedings, almost down to the present year, have 


* “ Mysore Papers ” (885 of 1878), p. 82. 
t “ Mysore Papers " (395 of 1878), p. 81. 
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testified to tlie deep and brotlierly interest whicli Mr., 0. Eunga- 
charloo, tliough. not his fellow-countryman or caste-fellow, took in 
his private affairs. Murree Mullapa was a Mysorean; Mr. Eung'a- 
charloo, although in the title-page of a pamphlet assailing the 
administration of his patron, Mr. Bowring (published by Longmans 
in 1874), he assumed the disguise of "A Native of Mysore,'^ is a 
Madras Brahmin. The evidence in the several suits brought against 
him by the widow and relatives of Murree Mullapa, showing him to 
have drafted a will for that degraded being, to have acted as his 
executor, and to have administered to his estate, would not impress 
most people with the notion that Mr. C. Eungacharloo was exactly 
, the person to bo Dewan of Mysore. But how should such trifling 
details, matters that excited no misgivings in the mind of Mr. J. D. 
Gordon, come to the notice of Ilis Excellency the Viceroy of India ? 

The long series of civil suits brought by the widow Mullama, by 
no means exhausts the list of Mr. lluugacharloo’s appeai’ances as 
defendant in the Mysore courts of justice. In 1874, he was de¬ 
fendant in two cases of trespass .and assault brought against him by 
the widow of Devaraj IJrs, a relative of the Maharajah, ahd one of 
her servants, to whom ho had offered personal violence with his own 
hands. In one of these cases, Mr. Eungacharloo was fined Es. 100, 
and in the other, Es. 200. On appeal, however, he pleaded that he 
was acting in his “ political ” capacity, and that the precincts of the 
palace w’cre exempt from the jurisdiction of the courts. The Chief 
Commissioner upheld the plea, and the judgments against him were 
quashed. On the other hand, it must, in justice to Mr. Eungacharloo, 
be stated that in cases of this description he has not always been the 
assailant on the premises or the defendant before the court. He was, 
very soon after being thus relieved by special dispensation from the 
legal consequences of his <*vn stern system of discipline, himself 
severely slippered withifa the walls of the palace by some of the Eanco’s 
retainers, and when the culprits were brought by him before the 
magistrate, they were not allowed to plead that they lived in a royal 
Alsatia, but were treated as ordinai’y offenders against the law. 
Unfortunately, no punishment can wipe out the effects of a slipper¬ 
ing. The fact of having been slippered, even unjustly, derogates 
from a man’s dignity and renders him incurably ridiculous. And 
in this case, public sympathy in Mysore, most unofficially perverse 
and prejudiced, was on the side of the delinquents. 

In 1872, Mr. Eungachai-loo took a very active part—behind the 
scenes, at first—^in getting up and promoting an extraordinary 
charge of conspiracy against Mr. Krishnasamy Iyengar,* a magis- 

* This Mr. Krishnasamy Iyengar must not be confounded with a person of 
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trate of the Mysore district, who would have been summarily 
dismissed, with disgrace, from the public service, but for the 
prompt and peremptory orders of Lord Northbrook, then Viceroy, 
on Mr. Krishnasamjr’s memorial, that there should be. a public 
investigation of the charge against him. The case was tried; he 
was fully and honourably acquitted, and the four principal witnesses 
against him denounced by the presiding magistrate. Colonel Hill, 
on the 24th of June, 1873, as perjurers. The earnest prayer of the 
injured person, to be allowed to prosecute the perjured witnesses, 
was, however, rejected by the Chief Commissioner, Sir Eichard 
Meade, “ on account of the peculiar circumstances under which the 
accusations were brought forward.’^ On the same grounds, the 
Chief Commissioner declined to authorize a civil action for damages. 

The peculiar circumstances " seem to have been that, according to 
his own testimony, Mr. Eungacharloo, then Controller of the Palace 
Household, had been active in producing and directing the four 
perjured witnesses at the house of Mr. J. D. Gordon, then acting 
as Guardian of the Maharajah, where a private inquiry was held. 
One of the witnesses in this case—by name, Kaseeputti Shastri 
—stated that Mr. Gordon had put his hand on his head before he 
made his preliminary and private statement, and claimed to have it 
recorded that “ he was under Mr. Gordon's protection,” which the 
magistrate accordingly noted at the foot of the witness's deposi¬ 
tion. 

These are, indeed, peculiar circumstances j ” and, in addition to 
those we have mentioned, and to the fact that since Mr. Gordon's 
accession to’ the highest place in Mysore, Mr. Krishnasamy has 
been hustled out of the service, hardly calculated to encircle the brow 
of Mr. Gordon's Dewan designate with a halo of popular admiration. 
But this is not the only case in the*records of the Mysorean 
courts of justice where the name of Mr. G. Eungacharloo is un¬ 
pleasantly associated with those of perjured witnesses. 

In 1872 and 1873 thei’e were, in the words of Sir Eichard 
Meade, then Chief Commissioner, “ at least two burglaries in the 
palace at Mysore.” Both of these so called “ burglaries ” occurred 
in the Wardrobe, for the charge of which Mr. C. Eungacharloo was 
solely responsible, and property to the value of about £4,000 was 
lost. No notice or report was made of the earlier “ burglary,” and 
it only became accidentally known to the Chief Commissioner two 

much higher standing and greater influence in Mysore, B. Krishniah Iyengar, 
C.S.I., who has been for sixteen years Deputy Commissioner of Kolar, tlie son o 
a still more distinguished father, who in Poonuah's time was paymaster of the 
British troops at Bangalore. 
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years after it took place. In September, 1874, several prisoners were 
tried and convicted for tbe second of these “ burglaries.’' One of 
the witnesses at this trial—a Brahmin, named Kanchi Eungachari— 
stated that Mr. Eungacharloo, the Controller of the Household, had 
instructed him to induce two men to come forward and confess to 
the palace “ burglary,” on a promise of a reward of Es. 500 for each 
of them. This deposition convoyed such a foul imputation against 
Mr. Eungacharloo, that it was obviously necessary for him to take 
some step to rebut it. He brought a charge of perjury against the 
witness, Kanchi Eungachari, who was tried in November, 1874, 
before the town magistrate of Mysore —and acquitted. The magis¬ 
trate considered it clear enough that Mr. Eungacharloo had, in fact, 
privately offered a reward of Es. 500 in this matter; and he 
narrowed the issue to two alternatives; (1) the reward was either 
offered for the production of Queen’s evidence; or (2) it was offered 
to suborn false witnesses. He decided for the former and more 
favourable supposition, and dismissed the defendant with some 
rather contemptuous remarks regarding the prosecutor. , 

We may put entirely out of consideration the uninvestigated 
value of the Mysore jewels as compai’ed with their estimated value 
in 1868; wo may assume that “ the whole of the Palace jewellery 
has been accurately and quite satisfactorily accounted for ”; we 
may hope that there aro no deficiencies at all in the Mysore jewels, 
or that instead of reaching to one-fourth, or even one-fifth—for 
local rumour varies—of the original value, the deficiencies may be 
unimportant and easily explained, and the discrepancies in the 
records may be mere clerical errors; wo may dismiss from our 
minds the ‘'burglaries,” with a loss of nearly £4,000, and even 
acquit Mr. Eungacharloo of the “supineness” and “inadequate 
action ” which Sir Eichard Meade laid to his charge. Even sup¬ 
posing some further inquiry should reveal some startling deficiencies, 
they may be accounted for somehow, and Mr. Eungachai-loo may 
prove to be as guiltless as Mr. J. D. Gordon, the present Chief 
Commissioner of Mysore, of anything approaching even to negligence 
in the care and manipulation of the young Maharajah’s property. 
But such have been the unfortunate associations of Mr. Eunga- 
charloo, such the strange incidents, both of his official and his demi- 
official existence in Mysore, that all the evidence that might satisfy 
our Government of his administrative capacity, and of his unim¬ 
peachable integrity, would not make him a dignified object in the 
eyes of the Mysorean population. No official report or ostensible 
application from our young ward will persuade the people of 
Mysore that the Maharaj'ah has chosen a man whom they all view 
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with abhorrence. Such a tour de force would merely create a new 
scandal. The title of Dewan would confer no faculty of command 
on such a nominee of our Government, alien by birth and lan¬ 
guage, without personal dignity or freely accorded respect, 
but would leave him in the position from which he started,'— 
a mere hanger-on at the skirts of some English official. The 
fact of Mr. Rungaoharloo being an unpopular person in Mysore was 
never made the subject of doubt, if it is doubted, until Mr. Gordon 
•became Chief Commissioner. He was officially reported to be un¬ 
popular, although no imputation was thereby brought against 
his character, by the Chief Commissioners who preceded Mr. 
Gordon. But unpopularity would be a very inadequate and 
misleading term to express the sentiments with which the 
Dewan-designate is regarded in Mysore. No favourable breeze 
of official patronage will suffice to blow away the cloud of 
scandalous facts and rumours around the head of Mr. C. 
Eungacharloo. Official patronage may confer official functions 
but cannot give distinction, or ensure public respect. The most 
respectable Deputy Collector might be made Dewan of Mysore, or 
even Dewan of Hyderabad, but the unreserved and unflinching 
support of a Resident could give to neither of them, as would 
become disastrously manifest in times of trouble or tumult, the 
authority of a Poorniah, of a Salar Jung, or even of a Chundoo Lall. 
No General Orders in the Gazette, either of Bangalore or Calcutta, 
can efface history, nullify tradition, or dislocate social connections. 
The conversion of a Commissioner’s creature into a Resident’s 
creature under the title of Dewan, can only weaken British influence 
by weakening the instrument through which it must be exercised. 
Although by making some of the best men in Mysore discontented 
pensioners, Mr. Gordon may misdirect and pervert their energies, 
he is powerless to transfer their influence to the man of his choice. 

Of course it may be said—and, probably, has been said, and 
formed the basis of calculations in departmental politics—that 
neither a Viceroy nor a Secretary of State can be expected to go 
into such purely local details as the private character, the private 
litigation, the priyate fortune, the private landed estate of a Native 
official. If such matters cannot be left to the discretion of a pro¬ 
vincial Governor, there, it may be said, is an end of all responsibilify, 
and there is an end of all efficient authority. But after all, the 
Viceroy and the Secretary of State have their own little responsi¬ 
bilities, although there may be some difficulty in giving them full 
information as to details, and although there may be some local 
impediments to the recognition of their authority in what it may be 
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convenient to call minutim. Viceroys and Secretaries of State 
have much to learn titat is not taught in ''the Office/’ 

• The confirmation by Her Majesty's Government o£ the appoint¬ 
ment of Mr. 0. Rungacharloo to be Dewan of Mysore, without any 
real investigation into the candidate’s rapid acquisition of real and 
personal property, into the causo and measure of tho admitted re¬ 
duction in value of the jewels kept in tho Palace during his Con- 
trollership, would neither dispel the scandal that exists, nor silence 
the protest that is being made. On the contrary, both scandal 
and protest would assuredly, and of necessity, be intensified and 
extended. Discussions and scandals of many years’ currency, 
although they may be embittered, cannot bo closed or dispelled by 
a dictatorial decree, but only by fair and open investigation. 
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THE ABOLITION OF CHILD-MAERIAGE IN 

INDIA. 

I. 

To accumulate arguments to prove the bad effect of child-mar- 
riage upon the physical, social, and moral condition of the people, 
would be to offer an insult to the intelligence and decency of our 
readers. Oela va sans dire. Yet, a word or two to show how the 
thing presents itself in the particular case of the Hindu people may 
be forgiven. It is a fact well known to faftners and others engaged 
in cattle breeding that the first offspring of young animals are apt 
to be weak and undersized. Similarly, wherever in the East or in 
any part of the world the custom of child-marriage is followed, the 
people are weak, and indolent, and indisposed for any enterprise 
which requires much sustained exertion whether of body or of brain. 
In India a man will even stand by and see his house with all its 
contents consumed by fire, and will not exert himself to save any¬ 
thing or to extinguish the flames ; and thus is a whole neighbour¬ 
hood sometimes involved in a calamity which the energy of one man 
at the outset might have prevented. The fatalistic notion which 
leads the Hindu to coincide with the misfortune and let the flames 
do their worst would soon be put Jtors de combat if he had but 
more of that strength of body of which many generations of early 
manages have now so completely deprived him. It is easy enough 
when a man is too weak in body or too enervated |in mind to 
arouse himself to action at the right moment, to lay the blame at 
the door of fqte or Providence : with such a slave ever ready at hand 
we should none of us conquer our daily difficulties, but should sink 
lower and lower into one common slough of despond. The point 
received striking exemplification in the conti*ast displayed by the 
Indian sailors and the English passengers on board the El Dorado in 
^■g-j^arkable storm in the Bay of Biscay in December last, when 
not gent^®“®^ merely, but ladies tdso, revealed a pluck and a power 
of endum°°® almost superhuman in the struggle for dear life, while 
the men '^®*7 profession was seafaring skulked away in terror 
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of the winds and the waves, and woald*have allowed the ship to sink. 
Had the physique of the Lascars been what that of their English 
co-voyagers was, they would not so readily have given up all for 
lost. Those of our fellow-countrymen who reside in the East will 
testify to the want of nerve, the lack of all presence of mind in 
circumstances of real danger, and the utter suspension of the spirit 
ol self-help which completely pver-master the Oriental, just when the 
moment of his greatest emergency arrives. And we undertake to 
aflSrm that this infirmity will not be cured till child-marriage has 
long ceased to be the custom of the people. Very happy proof of 
this have we in the examples of hardihood which some of the natives 
of Asia and Africa have from time to time afEorded. Where, for 
example, are men to be found who are possessed of greater bravery, 
force, and power of endurance than the Sikhs, the Afghans, and 
the Zulus—races among whom this debilitating custom has no 
existence ? Undoubtedly there is much force in the argument that 
the conditions of life in all tropical countries are inimical to physical 
culture and muscular power; and yet where are the men ijo be found 
who are capable of attesting their patriotism by so much of 
genuine enterprise and bodily resource as those just mentioned ? 
It is not so in the case of the Hindus; though some of these 
are fine men to look at, yet they are utterly deficient in 
moral force .and phgsical power, and are almost sure to collapse 
just at the supreme moment. We have known as many 
as five hundred of them driven in all directions by a single 
man of our own colour, and he neither a soldier nor armed. 
Were the people of India possessed of that physical morale of 
which the evil practice of child-marriage has so effectually de¬ 
prived them, it may well be doubted whether we should be able to 
maintain our present footing in their country another day. Their 
numerous religious and national antipathies have undoubtedly 
favoured our cause, but there is more than sufficient evidence in 
their past history to prove that these antipathies would not stand in 
the way of their combining to expel us if they had but the physical 
power necessary for coping with so formidable an invader—a fact 
which is sufficiently attested by the necessity, recognized by Govern¬ 
ment, of preventing them from becoming possessed of military 
weapons, even though they are known to be necessary for 
ordinary defence against wild beasts. No man with any preten* 
sions to respectability would contend that if child-marriage be a 
cause of national debility, we ought to do what we can for its 
perpetuation, as a guarantee for the continuance of our own rigmus, 
for this would presuppose the doctrine which we aU indignantly re- 
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viz., that we bold ibfi country for onr own aggrandizemenl^ 
and not for tbe benefit of the people. Bnrely it will be agreed on. 
flU hands that the more we seek the real wdfare of the people the 
more closely wiU'tbey feel themselves identified] with ns, and the 
more clearly will they perceive that our presence in their country is 
aa element of beneficence^ and that it is for their interest to co¬ 
operate with us for the continuance of the present rule. ■ • 

Nor is it merely the body that is the sufferer from Ihis debili- 
iatrag custom—-the mind suffers in sympathy with the body. 
Those'who know the Hindu people can testify to the general 
tendency to the physical inertness which characterizes them as a 
wl^>le^ and can witness that the brain also shares in the general 
lothsrgy, the whole man becoming more or less insensible to the 
inspiration of great occasions, and irresponsive to great motives, 
and indifferent to the summons to intellectual enterprise. We are 
not forgetting the-wonderful capacity displayed by some of the 
Hindn boys in cramming foi* school examinations; but every one 
knows that, taking the boys of India as a whole, those who attempt 
these examinations form an exceedingly small proportion of them, 
and that of this small proportion those who succeed in the examina- 
tkmB are as nothing compared with those who try their utmost and 
yet fail; ' Nor must we lose sight here of a circumstance with which 
we are all familiar, for it is an essentiai consideration, viz., 
that the faculty of cramming is one thing, and the faculty of 
assimilating and utilizing knovfrledge is quite another'thing. The 
Hindu boy wins by “ ’cuteness," not by power; and when, in after 
years, we’meet with the same boy in some of the walks of business 
Hfe. we find him still trying to push his way by the tactics of the 
hare —by subterfuge, circumvention, and sharp practice. Notwith- 
■tamding his success at examinations, there is, in truth, no inteHec- 
tval greatness about him, and the world is none the better for his 
&eolty of eluding the strategies of his examiners. We could well 
afford to dispense with the small sharpness that secures success at 
an eacsmination if we could only get something of that true infcelleo- 
taal capacity which is a suz% concomitant of genuine greatness and 
strength. And the point which it is to our present purpose to mark 
is that the mind of the Hindu has become, as far as all great prac¬ 
tical uses are concm'ued, emasculated and unnerved. DotiMess 
smeihing has to be said for the effect of dimate, yet, inasraudi as 
an Sasteni peoples are not affected to the same degree as Hindus 
ise with this iutellectual iafirmiiy> we feel entitled to conclude that 
aosSe share is to be attributed to the obvionslv demotalizincr e£hct of 
salty marriage. 
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Hbw all tiiis stands associated, with child-marriage we shall seej 
i| we connect with these considerations the social condition of the 
people. Its effect upon their social condition is just what might 
have been conjectured. We shall all agree that i£ a boy were to 
become entangled in the expense and anxiety of the married state 
he would lose some of the best years of his life—as far, at least, as 
personal improvement is concerned—^for no one doubts that the 
most precious years of a youth’s life are those embraced in the 
decade that follows his fourteenth year, or thereabouts. And what 
is true of boys in this respect applies equally to girls. Now, we 
happily have no instance of this most paii^ul phenomenon amongst 
us in this land; in our Eastern Dependency, however, it is the 
established usage of the people—a usage which they are taught by 
their priests has its foundation in the will of Him who is the 
Ordainer of the destinies of all men. Thus is every Hindu child 
shut out by what he is taught to regard as the irresistible will of 
an inexorable God from all chance of self-improvement and social 
advancement; and however exceptional may be his natural abilities, 
or whatever may be the aspirations to which they prompt him, he is 
compelled to follow no better calling than the trade of his father, 
however depressing and degrading that may be. There is no 
reason why he may not be a Franklin, a Faraday, a Beethoven in 
embryo, yet he is doomed by this stupid custom of child-marriage 
to leave the world no wiser or better than he found it. What 
motive, indeed, have they to feek their intellectual and social 
amelioration, cramped as they are by every untoward circumstance, 
and consigned as they are to the social position of their fathers by 
common consent of society around them, and by customs which 
have for them all the force of Divine authority and all the inexor¬ 
ability of Di’pne law ? ^ The depression or perversion of the mental 
powers of the Hindus is in great measure attributable to that 
absence of motive to healthy exercise which characterizes the con¬ 
ditions of their lives,—conditions which owe their very existence to 
the mischievous blunder of marriage in early childhood. Thus are 
those fine intellectual faculties which th^ Hindu people, taken as a 
whole, obviously at one time possessed, stunted and rendered in¬ 
operative by confirmed disuse. . 

How much of promotion of the general good isthus lost through 
the best powers of a vast nation being from one generation to 
another left undeveloped and robbed of their chance, who shall say f 
We might form some fiiint conception if we could undei^nd what 
would have been the condition of the civilized world at this moment 
if any such absurd law had been in vogue till now t^ng ties 
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nations of Europe. Eearly all the best men of England daring the 
last three centuries have been men who have come from "the 
people ”—^mahy of them even from the very lowest strata of the 
population—and still they come. It is evident enough that this 
condition of prosperity and advancement (in which, it is to be 
observed, the whole nation shares) is owing to that liberty allowed 
to our youth to carve out for themselves the best career they can; 
and we may safely say that if any such ridiculous custom as that of 
child-marriage h^ been prevalent in this country, some of the 
noblest and most instructive examples of self-hdp and benefit to 
the public of which we are now so proud to boast, we should never 
have had at all. 

Thus is child-marriage in India responsible for the consignment 
to lifelong poverty, obscurity, and uselessness, boys and girls 
who, if left free to choose for themselves, might be of lasting benefit 
to the nation to which they belong; and being, as it thus is, an 
effectual barrier to the social well-being of the individual, it is, 
by natural consequence, a fatal impediment to the advancement 
and happiness of the entire nation. It is not just to the rising 
generation of our fellow-subjects that they should be so circum¬ 
stanced, and it clearly is the duty of the ruling power by all the 
means at its disposal to release the youthful population of India 
from the grievous incubus which the superstition and inhumanity of 
paganism have prepared for them. To urge that child-marriage is 
merely a custom of the people, aild that we must n’ot interfere to 
prevent the perpetration of its disgusting and mercenary tyranny, is 
not an act of charity, but of cowardly subterfuge or unmanly in^^ 
difference. It clearly is a monstrous wrong that generation after 
generation of children should thus be handicapped in the race and 
weighted with burdens to which they were no parties j and if it is 
in our power to remedy the evil, there can be no two opinions as to 
our sole responsibility for its continuance. That the Government of 
India seeks the improvement of Hindu boys by means of its educa¬ 
tional schemes is but cold irony; for as long as it declines to inter¬ 
pose for the abolition of child-marriage, it takes away with the one 
hand what it gives with the other. 

Closely allied to the consideration of the efibot of this evil prac¬ 
tice upon the social life of our fellow-subjects is that of its baneful 
effect upon their morals. Now, although the moral condition of the 
Bubjeots of Her Majesty is an affair with which, in the opinion of 
some, ha? Government has nothing to do, yet, clearly, the case is 
altwed ifllb cem be shown that the corruption of the people’s morals 
is owing to a practice which Government has it in its power to 
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abolish. Now^ the extreme looseness of the people of India in all 
respects affecting morals is a feature that catches the attention of 
any decent European who resides in the country for any length of 
time. The people in all grades and at all periods of life are cor¬ 
rupted to a degree that is happily unknown among us in this land. 
This result is as certain as the law of gravitation, and they could 
not avoid it, even if it shbuld happen that any of them should wish 
to do so. “ Can one go upon hot coals and his feet not be burned ? ” 
In. saying this we are not speaking at random, but from actual 
knowledge. There is almost no restraint whatever among the 
people in conversation on subjects of an immoral kind. Such sub¬ 
jects form the very point and pith of many of their proverbial 
sayings; they infect, as a loathsome disease, the very words of 
their ordinary intercourse; they form the essence of their songs, and 
the purport and burden of all their quarrels and abuse; they absorb 
the thought alike of artist, sculptor, and poet; the very air is 
charged with immorality, and almost everywhere there is something 
ready to meet the eye or the ear which vividly reminds the people 
of things of which it is “ a shame even to speak; ’’ their conun¬ 
drums, their enigmas, their charades, every ingenious device to 
which the imagination can be applied, derives from them its point 
and interest from its broader or more subtle attempts to lead the 
thoughts into channels of moral corruption, and these attempts are, 
in many instances, unredeemed by as much as the faintest gleam of 
genuine wit. We have chanced upon things exposed for sale in an 
Indian shop which, in any town or hamlet in England, would have 
led to the confiscation of the goods and to the proprietor’s imme¬ 
diate incarceration; we have witnessed, in open day, and in the 
presence of a crowd of on-lookers, scenes enacted by the roadside 
which it would be impossible for us to name; and we have heard 
even small children, in the streets of an Indian city, discuss with 
grown-up men, matters which men of any decency among ourselves 
would never allow themselves to speak of, excepting in circumstances 
of sheer necessity and in the strictest privacy; and they have done 
this not only with unblushing and unhesitating publicity and loud¬ 
ness, but with an air of coolness which showed that, not in their 
thoughts merely, but also in their conversation, this was quite a 
habit of their lives. Is it possible, even to the most sanguine 
optimist, to conceive of any good arising from such a condition of 
things, or of the people who, from childhood up, 8i*e doomed to be 
under the influence of such surroundings; ever becoming better than 
^ey now are? Is it reasonable to expect that the people will 
improve in morals as long as there awaits them^ on every hand. 
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at the very dawn of mtelligence, knowledge whose only effect can be 
to corrupt their minds and weaken in them the power of virtuous 
resistance f No Qne pretends that we English people^ are immacu¬ 
late, and that we are consequently entitled to " cast the first stone j” 
on the contrary, our condition would be no better than that of the 
people of India if we had inherited, as they have, the abominable 
usage of child-marriage. As long as we decline to legislate for the 
removal of this foul blot, it belongs, not to us, but to them to '' cast 
the first stone.” Whatever msiy be attempted, whether under 
Imperial authority or by private enterprise, for the moral improve¬ 
ment of the . people, it clearly is impossible that they should reap 
any permanent benefit from such efforts, as long as we treat as a 
matter of indifference a custom which, with constant activity, mili¬ 
tates against such a design. 

> We are quite prepared to hear it said that a man who has seen 
all this must have been hunting for it; and some will even seek to 
escape the force of such an accumulation of facts by affirming that 
such things can be but the reflection of the observer’s own mind. 
We can only reply, that any man whose experience of life in India 
does not corroborate the representation here made must have been 
very exceptionally privileged. No man could really understand 
the languages and habits of the people, and live on anything like 
terms of intimacy with them, without feeling that ours is but a mild 
description. It is impossible to dwell upon such a subject wi'&ont 
revulsion; we can only say that such things can be seen and known 
in India by any man who is not deficient in the faculty of ordinary 
observation. Not for the purpose of exposing the people to vituper¬ 
ation or contempt do we mention these things; for if evil has en¬ 
joyed I an uninterrupted conrse among them for some thirty cen¬ 
turies, it is not easy to see how such a ricketty affair as human 
nature is to come very bright out of the ordeal. The pointto which 
we are concerned to draw attention is that all these and many other 
indications of a condition of morality which we must all deplore, 
derive muph of their currency and popularity from that state of 
general national corruption which is fostered by the indecent cus¬ 
toms of child-marriage. 

We know that some persons who have adopted extreme views 
regarding morals will contend that there is no harm in inducting 
young children into the mysterious connection with the practioe. 

persons may find sympathizers among barbarous nations abroad 
•ittd the dangerous classes ” in our own gutters, but surely 

dseWhere. It ig not to such persons that humanity can turn for 
any help in the ifnprovement of the condition of the Mien and ignor- 
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ant. These, however, do not; represen!: all who would oppose reform 
in the dirmtion we are now advocating; for there are some persoos 
who, while entertaining all antipathy to usages that have an immool 
tendency, object to reform in itself on ^ome special ground m on 
general grounds. While entertaining all due respect for the. ju^> 
ment of such adversaries to our movement, we would venture to ask 
them a single question-^Who among us would wish for the re¬ 
establishment of widow-burning in India, and of other inhumaa 
customs which less than a- century ago carried off their victims in 
thousands every year ? Surely no one, excepting a Hindu priest— 
not even the most conservative man among us : even Horace Hay- 
man Wilson, if he were here, would not, we may be sure, advocate 
a backward movement in regard to these matters. In like manner* 
it needs not a prophet's eye to perceive that not many years will 
have passed after the abolition of child-marriage, when even flia 
most timid conservator of Hindu prejudices, or the most sympa¬ 
thetic latitudinarian, or the most enthusiastic antiquarian, will con¬ 
sider the Hindu people Well rid of a custom in favour of which not 
a single reason can be advanced. 

We know what will be urged on the ground of non-interference 
with the religious customs of the Hindus; but there clearly is all 
the difference in the world between making the people Christians by 
force and adopting measures which tend to their advancement in the 
’matter of them social, moral, intellectual) and physical well-being. 
The Hindu people will not even be able to take rank among civilized 
nations as long as the custom of child-marriage obtains among them. 
Though it may not be the duty, even of a Christian Government, to 
compel its subjects, nolens volens, to embrace the religion of the 
Bible, there surely will be no diversity of opinion on this point— 
that* it is the duty of a Government making such a profession, to 
remove, as far as it is competent to do so, any influence so inimical 
as child-marriage is to the well-being of the people it has undertakmi 
to govern. What, inded, is the very meaning of government, and 
what is the proper function of political ascendancy, if it be not to 
take cognisance of wrongs so patent, and of abuses so active and so 
injurious as this of child-mamage ? Even if it be the case that, 
though we are a Christian nation, we have no 'positive duty in regard 
to the amelioration of the temporal condition of semi-barbarous 
peoples under our rule, at least let us have the candour to own that 
we are under this negative obligation of preventing them firom 
doing each other actual harm. Not while this plague-spot continues 
will the Hindus be entitled to Claim exemption from the catidogue 
bf batbarous rases, or be capable of possessing and dtaroising any 
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of the political functions of free and enlightened men, or do their 
share in helping the races of onr Eastern dependency towards that 
civilized self-government which the British Government professes to 
he aiming at in their case.’ 

ChUd-marriage is clearly contraryto any requirement of nature. 
This is recognized by the very people themselves who practise it, 
for the children have to x-emain at home with their parents for years 
after the marriage is settled and past recal. And although among 
tribes and nations not blest with a Divine revelation very revolting 
customs have at times gained currency, yet this of the marriage of 
small children is known to be contrary, not to nature alone, but also 
to apcient custom., that is, to the customs of the people referred to 
in the oldest of all historical records—the Scriptures of the Jews. 
Not only is it unnatural, and consequently unjust and cruel; it is 
also degrading to the mind and character of all who have any share 
in it, for it ignores all the sanctity of conjugal union, and destroys 
all the beauty and happiness which properly appertain to married 
life. There obviously is no hope of the elevation of the people of 
India from their present helpless and debased condition as long as 
child-marriage continues to be permitted among them. If, therefore, 
it is indeed the desire and the intention of the British Government 
to make of the people of India a great nation, to place them well 
upon their feet in regard to all that relates to self-government, self- 
defence, and self-help—to make them, in fact, to be anything but a 
perpetual discredit and burden to us—^we must secure that all such 
maudlin and emasculating usages as child-marriage shall go the way 
of widow-burning and other absurdities whose only plea of existence 
was the fattening of an idle, heartless, and immoral priesthood. 
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THE LAST DEBATE ON KANDAHAR 

Kakdahab being about to bo evacuated, and so the policy of tbe 
late Government in Afghanistan completely reversed, why, it may 
be asked, should the subject be discussed any longer ? The reason 
is that that policy has met with its redwtio ad ahaurdim in the 
speeches recently delivered in the House of Commons by Mr. 
Stanhope and Lord George Hamilton, and it is not unimportant to 
show how this is so. But before examining these speeches, I 
desire to call attention to certain revelations contained in the 
“Papers relating to the Occupation of Kandahar" which seem 
somehow to have escaped public observation. They are con¬ 
tained in the “Minute" from Lord Lytton, setting forth tlio 
“scientific frontier” which he and his Military Secretary, Sir 
George Colley, deemed essential to the securing of our Indian 
Empire, and in the “ instructions ” to Sir Neville Chamberlain 
previously to his setting out on his mission to the Ameer Shere Ali. 
Three reasolis were assigned by the late Government and their 
supporters in justification of the war in Afghanistan. These were 
(1) the fear of the growing power of Eussia in Central Asia j (2) 
the building up, upon our North-west frontier, of a “strong, 
friendly, and independent Afghanistan j” and (3) the acquisition of 
a “ scientific frontier.” The extracts which I am about to quote, 
will show that of these alleged reasons the first two are fabrications 
pure and simple; and that as regards the third, the “scientific 
frontier,” was needed, not for the better defence of India, but 
for the purpose of carrying on offensive operations against the 
Eus|ians in Central Asia. 

The “ Kandahar Correspondence ” opens with a despatch from 
the Government of Indi^, dated 9th September, 1878, enclosing a 
Minute from Lord Lytton, which, it needs no great astuteness to 
divine, was the joint production of himself and the late Sir George 
Colley. The arguments, the conclusions, the anticipations contained 
in tMs document are so absurd that it requires an' effort to accept 
them as having been seriously intended. For example this:— 

I eonoeiTe that it would becimplj suicidal to allow Eussia to establish her¬ 
self peaceably and securely at Kabul, and extend her authority to our present 
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border and over the paBses leading into India. . . . Her dream of a railway 
from the Caspian to Herat, and of a new and shorter line of communication with 
her Central Asian possessions would soon become a'reolity; and all her present 
dlfdoulties of distances and communications would disappear. 

Amazing! By simply adding a country, the size of J’rance, to 
her present possessions in Central Asia, Eussia’s “ present difficulties 
of distances would disappear,” and the “ dream of a railway,” by 
the same magical process, " would become a reality,” The age of 
miracles is evidently still in its infancy. The timid, however, may 
find comfort from the fact that these alarming consequences are to 
result only if Bussia establishes herself in Afghanistan “peaceahh/.** 
So also in the days of our infancy have we been told that a bird 
could be easily caught by the putting of salt on his tail. The 
putting of salt on a bird’s tail is an operation a thousand times more 
practicable than a ‘'peaceable” establishnient of Eussia in Afghan¬ 
istan. “ It is,” says Lord Lytton in his Minute, “ strange to what 
little practical purpose history is studied by some of our political 
prophets.” It is indeed—passing strange. Biit notwithstanding 
these dismal anticipations of what would follow when Eussia was 
“peaceably” established in Afghanistan, at the time of penning 
them. Lord Lytton had no fear of Eussia at all. On the ciantrary, 
he held that her presence in Central Asia depended upon the for¬ 
bearance of the Government of India, and that we could, whenever 
we pleased, take all her Central Asian possessions from her. He 
writes:— 

War with Russia is not a thing to be lightly undertaken. ... In such a aw 
we should doubtless he successful, for we can meet Bussia with far superior forces 
on the Oxus. But it is the consequences of success that we have to consider. We 
should probably stir up a Mahometan rising throughout the Khanates, and we 
con realize the horrors of such a rising, if we picture to ourselves another Indian 
Mutiny, in which the mutineers would be snppcxrted by a victorious European 
army. As we advance and drive the Bussians out of Central Asia, and perhaps 
bach to Orenburg, our difficulties and responsibilities would increase. We cannot 
undertake the whole administration of Cenjxal Asia, nor prevent Russia stepping 
in to restore order in the countries which, by our withdrawal, we have abandoned 
to the wildest raarchy. 

This amazing passage exhibits the stufendous ignorance which 
Lord Lytton and Colonel Colley applied to the rectification of 
our Indian Frontier. So far from being able to meet the Eussians 
on the Oxus with a superior force, it would be impossible for us 
to get BO much as a single British soldier to that river. Before we 
could place 20,000 troops upon the Oxus, at least 60,000 would be 
needed to preserve our communicatipnsr And even then, we could 
as pWiy advance and capture Mosoowj as advance to Grenbmrg. The 
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passage, however, is important, as showing that the fear of Russia 
had nothing tq do with the attack upon Shere Ali. How could it, 
when in this very Minute Lord Lytton gives the following descrip¬ 
tion of the Russian position in Central Asia ?— 

The Russian frontier, from the Caspian to the Pamir Steppe, is about 1,300 miles 
long; 200 miles longer than onr North-west frontier. . . . The fatal defect in this 
line is its want of inter-communication, and its distance from support. While 
every part of our frontier is within 200 miles of railway communication, and most 
of it much nearer; Tashkend, the centre of Russian power in Turkistan, is more 
than 1,000 miles from the nearest railway. . . . The entire force tluit Ru'mia with 
her vast military resources can maintain in Turkistan, does not exceed that which we 
maintain in the Punjab alone. It would be easier for us to collect 100,000 men 
at any point in our frontier than for Russia to collect 26,000 on hers. 

Fear of Russia, therefore, had nothing whatever to do with this 
war in Afghanistan. 

The second reason urged in its justification was the obtaining on 
our North-west frontier “a strong, friendly, and independent 
Afghanistan.” The publication of the “ Kandahar, Correspon¬ 
dence’^ enables us for the first time to see exactly how Lord 
Lytton proposed to achieve this desirable consummation. The 
metho4 is very clearly revealed in the "instructions” to Sir 
Neville Chamberlain:— 

If it appears that we cannot find, in a friendly alliance with the Ameer, the 
necessary security for our North-western frontier, we must be prepared to take 
immediate stops for making the security of that frontier independent of him. 
The military measures proposed for this purpose have already been indicated, 
viz., tlie advance of a column to the head of the Enram Valley, and the assem- 
blingW a force sufiicient to threaten, and, if necessary, occupy Kandahar. ... If 
the Ameer still remains hostile, we should take no further action against him, 
beyond entering into negotiations with all the tribes and parties in Afghanistan 
who are unfriendly to him-; and there is little doubt that his kingdom would faU to 
pieces of itself. 

It will be necessary to recall certain collateral circumstances 
before we are in a position to do justice to this plan for procuring 
the deposition and murder of the late Ameer Shere Ali, and the 
introduction of anarchy into Afghanistan. Almost from the day of 
his accession, the Ameer Shere Ali had been a warm And faithful 
ally of the British power in In^a. By dint of great ability, energy, 
and perseverance, he had redeemed Afghanistan from a state of 
<avR commotion, and laid the foundations of law yid order. It was 
not pretended that he had broken either the letter or the spirit of 
any engagement which he had contracted with us, at the time when 
♦his destruction was thus deliberately plotted by the Govefrnor-Qeae- 
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ral of India. It is true that the Viceroy says, that an attempt is' 
first to be made to secure what he wants, by means of a “ friendly 
alliance with the Ameer,” but this only intensifies “ the deep 
damnation of his taking off.” For as all the world knojys, not only 
was no such attempt made, but the Ameer was plied with insults 
and menaces with the manifest intention to goad him to some act of 
hostility against the British Government in India. And when these 
failed, the base and cowardly fiction of the “ insult ” to General 
Chamberlain’s Mission was had recourse to, in order to furnish the 
semblance of a casus belli. I do not believe that the history of 
modern Europe will furnish anything to surpass the wickedness of 
this transaction. Not content, however, with the murder of Shere 
Ali, and the introduction of anarchy into Afghanistan, Lord Lytton 
looked forward to extending the sphere of his operations to Persia. 
He says:— 

If, in the course of the convulsions which may he expected to precede and 
follow tlte fall of the Ameer [i.e., battle, murder, and famine] Herat should fall 
into the hands of Persia. ... we should insist on its immediate restoration. 
This, however, is to be attained, not by an expedition marched across the whole 
breadth of Afghanistan, but by pressure by the slaughter of Persiansi] 
applied to the exposed southern provinces of Persia, as in 1B57. Russia cannot 
there help her; and Persia must either submit to the loss of some of her most im¬ 
portant provinces, or resign Herat. 

Thus we see that, at a time when in this country the late 
Government and its organs were denouncing thp greed and 
unscrupulousness of Russia, they were, in India, secretly maturing a 
policy which would, they anticipated, certainly lead to the murder 
of the Ameer Shere Ali, and anarchy in Afghanistan, and not 
improbably to a war with Persia, and the expulsion of Russia from 
the Khanates of Central Asia, accompanied by all the horrors 
which had marked the Indian Mutiny. 

The solitary object for which these atrocious crimes were to be 
committed was the acquisition of a “ scientific frontier.” Lord 
Lytton, when in India, kept his own Times correspondent, and just 
.before the outbreak of the war, this correspondent took occasion 
to describe Lord Lytton as a “ specially gifted Viceroy,” who being 
possessed of "broad statesmanlike views,” and "great natural 
capacity,” fortified by " the close cultivation of political science, and 
the highest order of state-craft,” had elaborated " an extensive 
concerted scheme for the protection of India ”—to wit, the "scientific 
frontier.” Now, did Kandahar form any part of this frontier ? 
Hnqaeetionais^ it did not. On the contr^, on f/utf side of India 
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we are declared to be quite safe without the possession of Kandahar, 
and the “ scientific frontier " is independent of that place. 

While we, securely established at Quetta, can at any moment descend on the 
plains of Kandahar, or advance to meet our adversary in the open field, no enemy 
can debouch on our plains without first besieging and taking Quetta—a task of no 
slight diflSculty, and involving much loss of precious time, and then forcing a long 
and difficult pass held by us. But on the northern and more directly exposed por¬ 
tions of our frontier, our line is as fatally defective as ever. 

And again:— 

From a military point of view our position [at Quetta] leaves little to be 
desired . . . and though we can never allow Kandahar to fall into the hands of 
a rival Power ... I do not consider that Us occupation would actually strengthen 
our western frontier. 

The "scientific frontier/’ for which Shere Ali was to be 
deposed and murdered, and its especial purposes are described as 
follows:— 

When the occasion arises India must he defended by a vigorous offensive; 
and in choosing our line of contact with Russia we have to consider te%at facilities it 
offers for striking quick and hard even more than what protection it affords. 
Bearing this in mind, a study of the map will show the immense importance to us 
of the triangle formed by Kabul, Ohuznee, and Jellalabad with the possession of 
the passes over the Hindu Kush. Defensively, this position, entrenched behind 
a rampart of mountains, and with its communications unassailable, directly com¬ 
mands the central group of roads . . . offensively it gives the power of debouch¬ 
ing at will on the plains of the Oxus, and threatens every point of Russia's extended 
frontier. 

The foregoing extracts have, I think, established the following 
conclusions. The war in Afghanistan was determined on by no 
dread of Eussia, but with* the intention of assailing her in Central 
Asia. The “ scientific frontier ” was sought after, not for the pro¬ 
tection of India, but "for “the facilities it offered for striking Eussia 
quick and hard.” Kandahar formed no part of this frontier, 
because it offered no such facilities. But the experiences gained in 
"Northern Afghanistan by Sir Frederick Eoberts and his troops 
sufficed to convince even the men who devised this wild and 
ridiculous frQntier that the facilities it- gave the Afghans for 
striking us quick and hard were very largely in excess of those 
we should obtain for so striking the Eussians. And so, the 
evacuation of Northern Afghanistan, and the relinquishment of 
the entire object for which the war was undertaken, had been 
decided before Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues returned to 
office. The retention of Kandahar may be right or wrong, but 
its retention formed no part of the policy of the late Government, 
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and its abandonment is not, therefore, a reversal of it. The tete 
Oovemment had no policy in Afghanistan nnless the idle dreams 
of Lord Lytton and Sir George Colley about driving the Eussians 
back to Orenburg * are to be dignified by the name of a policy. 
These two personages plunged the Empire into an Afghan war for 
an object which any man possessed of common sense, and not wholly 
ignorant of history and geography, would have known at the 
outset to be unattainable. And then, all their plans having 
broken down, all their anticipations having been falsified by the 
event, the object for which they went to war; having been relin¬ 
quished as unattainable, they and their confederates substituted at 
the last moment an entirely new policy—a policy which, until now, 
none have condemned more strongly than themselves. Listen, 
for example, to Sir Henry Eawlinson on the “ Annexation of 
Kandahar” when it did not form a part of the immediate political 
programme:— 

I have never advocated annexation pur et simple, nor would I give my 
adhesion to such a doctrine at the present crisis, except as a last resort. . . . 
I look with extreme apprehension at the prospect of introducing among the wild 
tribes of Kandahar without previous training our tax-gatherers and police, our 
law courts, our vagaries of over-education, and above all our missionaries. We 
have no experience in India ... of the diflSculty of administering the aHairs of 
a province inhabited exclusively by Mahomedans. ... If we are driven by 
force of circumstances to annex, we must, I submit—at any rate at first—employ 
a Ifiill Native machinery for all details of administration, keeping our European 
official supervision entirely in the background. Othen^ise the friction will be 
insupportable. 

"We are now in a position to estimate, at their true value, the 
arguments used in the Commons against the withdrawing from 
Kandahar. 

The speeches of Mr. Stanhope, Lord George Hamilton, and 
others were remarkably free from any definite reasons in favour of the 
retention of Kandahar. The argument on which they mainly relied 
was the argument based on authority. The great Indian “ special¬ 
ists ” (so they averred) and the majority of the members of the 
Gbvemor-General’s Council were opposed to the policy of the 
Government. So much the worse, it may be retorted,* for the repu¬ 
tation of these great Indian “ specialists ” and the majority of the 
Governor-General’s Council. It is, however, noteworthy that while 
one Tory speaker after another harped upon this argument of 
"auiiiority,” there was not one among them who ventured to adduce 
any of the arguments whereby these "authoritative” gentlemen 
supported th<^ policy which they advocated. And herein, i^thout 
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dcMubt, they showed a commendable prudence. The members of the 
Governor-General’s Council are officials who draw very high salaries, 
bnt to suppose that any special-value attaches to their opinion on 
questions of Afghan policy is to betray an entire ignorance of the 
constitution of the Council to which they belong. The members of 
the Council who, at present, most vehemently object to the aban¬ 
donment of Kandahar are Mr. Rivers Thompson, Mr. Gibbs, and 
Mr. Whitley Stokes. All these are very worthy and quite common¬ 
place individuals, but they have no claim to be listened to with 
deference on the question of what our policy should be in Afg han - 
istan. They were nominated members of the Govemor-Generars 
Council—Mr. Rivers Thompson because of his knowledge of Lower 
Bengal and Burmah, Mr. Gibbs to represent the needs of the Bombay 
Presidency, and Mr. Whitley Stokes as legislative member—^but 
outside of their own special departments, no exceptional weight 
attaches to any opinions they may please to express. Another 
gentleman on whose support the Opposition largely relied in this 
debate is Sir Richard Temple. Poor Sir Richard 1 An official 
career of quite inexplicable prosperity was marred just as he seemed 
to have within his grasp the highest prize of all. Sir Richard made 
the unfortunate mistake of supposing that Jingoism would live for 
ever—or, at any rate, for his time—so ho cast overboard the pro¬ 
fessions of a,lifetime, separated himself from the men of the Law-' 
rence “ school ” in which he had been brought up, and stood for 
East Worcestershire on a Tory platform. Nothing now remains for 
the luckless Sir Richard except to make the best of a bad job, and 
stand boldly by the opinions which, in an evil hour, he adopted. But 
Conservative speakers reveal only the weakness of their case 
when they lay such special stress upon Sir Richard Temple’s dis¬ 
interested conversion. And now let us see what Mr. Stanhope has 
to urge in favour of tie retention of Kandahar:— 

Let them, first of all, examine the manner in which the late Government 
proposed to deal with it. The taunt had been more than once levelled at them, 
and it was the chief argument in the November despatch of the noble lord the 
Secretary of State for India, that they did not, in the arrangements which the 
late Goveinment thought it necessary for the security of their firontier to make in 
the Treaty of Gandamak, recommend the retention of Kandahar. That was quite 
tme, and the explanation was simple enough. While Afghanistan remained 
united imder one ruler in whom they had confidence, who had negotiated a 
hiendly treaty with them and had undertaken to conduct his foreign relations in 
accordance with their advice, it was not only unnecessary to maintain so advanced 
a position in addition to the Khyber and Kuram. Valleys, but it was on political 
grounds !||pide8irable. Bnt when, unfortunately, the light of subsequent events 
swwlwal v^y demonstrated to the Government of India that it was necessary to 
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revert to the former oonditioa of affairs in A^hanistan, because no one ruler 
could be found at once suitable and strong, a very different state of things had to 
be dealt with. It could no longer be hoped that British influence could be main¬ 
tained in that country by the community of interest which it was the object of 
the Treaty of Gandamak to estabhsh; and it became necessary, in the opinion of 
the Government of India, to establish a British^garrison in Southern Afghanistan 
where it could,exercise a paramount influence. Now, that there were objections 
to such a proposal no candid man wished to deny. But so there were to the 
occupation of the Punjab. And so there were objections to the retention of a 
large British garrison at Peshawur. But it was felt that a strategical position of 
that character, connected with their frontier and with the sea by an efficient 
railway running through a belt of territory under British administration, would 
give them military security, and enable them to a great extent to disregard the 
scares which for forty years had at short intervals caused so much anxiety to 
the Government of India. Let him quote the words of one whothad been con¬ 
stantly mentioned in their discussions, and never mentioned without being ad¬ 
mitted to be our greatest authority upon strategical questions—he meant Sir E. 
Hamley. Sir E. Hamley said: “ With a garrison strongly posted in its lines at 
Kandahar, with all the routes and stages by which our forces might be assembled 
on that point, all sources of supply, and all arrangements for transport laid down, 
as our trained staff officers are certainly capable of laying them down, we might 
view calmly any possible complications before us, whether arising from the 
augmented military power of Bussia in the East, from the success of her 
intrigues, or from her open hostility. (Hear, hear.) The grounds of our 
assurance would be manifest and easily understood, our Native subjects would 
soon learn to appreciate them, and what would be security for us would be 
tranquillity for India.” (Hear, hear.) Well, that was their plan. , Hon. gentle¬ 
men might say that it was too large or too small, or what they liked'; but the late 
Government claimed for it that it was an honest and (as they \ believed) a 
statesmanlike attempt to arrive at a settlement of this very difficult question. 


The answer to this is, that this policy, whether good or bad, is not and 
never has been the policy of Mr. Stanhope and the Govemoi^ent of 
which he was a member. And of this Mr. Stanhope must be well ^jvare. 
The late Government had no policy with regard to Afghan^tan 
which lasted more than two or three months, before it was replaced 
by an entirely new one, and their present policy has not any res 2 m- 
blance to that sketched by Mr( Stanhope. It is a policy which (re¬ 
quires this country to annex 75,000 square miles of barren, defeace- 
less territory, inhabited by a hostile population, and begirt about by 
fierce and turbulent tribes* with whom we should, live in chromic 
hostility. This policy is so preposterously absurd as a "measure bf 
defence, the burdens it would impose upon India are so tremendops 
and so indefinite, that it is not strange that Mr. Stanhope and 
speakers on his side should attempt to substitute sometWg elsi 
its place. All the more necessary is it, that this covering of specii 
phi^eology should be stripped away, and the policy disclosed in 
its natural and proper absurdity. As Mr. Stanhope thus careful!; 
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aroid^ stating the altematire policy which the Government tows* 
follow if they do not withdraw from Kandahar, it is unnecessary to 
go farther into his arguments and objections beyond calling attention 
to this one fact. All his arguments to show that the expense of 
holding Kandahar would not be ruinous, that it might become a great 
commercial centre, that a railway would be a civilizing agency of 
immense power, imply that oiir occupation of Kandahar was to be 
a permanent one. They, in fact, involve that policy of annexation 
with its indefinite responsibilities which Mr. Stanhope is so careful 
not to defend explicitly. Now let us observe what Lord George 
Hamilton has to say on this point:— 

Lord G# Hamilton said they had had the advantage of hearing from 
the other side of the House a number of able speeches, and as to one of these, he 
must ccmgratulate the hon. member for Leeds on maintaining in his first speech 
the ability which he displayed in a contested election in which they were both 
engaged. (Hear, hear.) But in‘the Ministerial speeches there was one remark¬ 
able defect, and that was, they were not applicable to the motion which was before 
the House. In all it was assumed that the motion purposed to pledge the House 
irrevocably to the perpetual occupation of Kandahar. If such a Inotion were 
made, he would candidly admit he should have grave doubts as to its expediency. 
(Ministerial cheers.) There was an obvious disadvantage in coming to an irre¬ 
vocable decision, and he should not be willing to support such a motion. But the 
motion related merely to the time at which the Government insisted on evacuat¬ 
ing Kandahar. (Hear, hear.) 

But if tbis be so, wbat becomes of that " honest and statesmanlike 
settlement ” whereof we have just had so glowing a description from 
Mr. Stanhope, whereby Kandahar was to be converted into a great 
frontier fortress, like Metz or Strasburg, connected by lines of rail¬ 
way vnth the sea-coast of our Indian Empire ? The fact is that the 
Conservative Party and their leaders having embraced a policy of 
“ drift ” in Afghanistan, the position of Lord G. Hamilton is the 
reductio ad absurdum to which such a policy naturally leads. How 
marvellous were to be the effects which were to follow, which indeed 
had followed, upon this war! Results “ incalculably beneficial to 
both countries ” were to flow from the Treaty of Gundamuk. The 
“ atheistic ” and “ inhuman ” policy of his predecessors had been 
overthrown by that eminent “soldier of the Lord,'’ our modem 
Cromwell, Lord Lytton; and we had, in consequence, got “ the gates 
of^India,” a “ strong and friendly Afghanistan; ” and all India was 
looking on, speechless with admiration (assisted, it is true, by a Press 
Gagging Act), at the achievements of Lord Beaconsfield’s Govern¬ 
ment. And now, having expended twmty millions of money, and 
liVes which cannot be counted—'having filled Afghanistan with 
aoan^y and turmoil,—we are told by one of the noisiest champions of 
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Lord Lytton's policy that the entire difEerenoe between this new 
policy and the old is—^whether Kandahar shall be evacuated a 
little sooner or a little later. So, after all, the Tory chiefs are as 
little convinced as* the Liberals by all the arguments, military, 
political, and commercial, which have been urged in favour of the 
annexation of Kandahar. All they want is merely to wait there a" 
little longer, and see what next will turn up—all they ask of the 
Ministry is not to depart too precipitately from a policy of “ drift.” 
Mr. Stanhope describes the policy of the Government as “ a policy of 
masterly surrender.” It is impossible to give to the policy of 
their predecessors so precise a definition, but having regard to the 
magnificent promises with which it began, and its most lame and 
impotent conclusion, it may be compared to certain*roads which 
are said to be found in the wilder parts of the United States. These 
begin magnificently with trees planted on each side, but dwindle 
by swift degrees, first to a footpath, then to a squirrel track, and 
finally run up a tree, 

Robhet D. Oseoen, Lieut.-Colonel. 
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AUSTRALIAN NOTES. 

I. 

It would be well to note Australian conditions under aboriginal 
occupation before the pioneers of European settlement have gone 
over to tfee majority. Dr. Pye Smith, in writing of Australia, 
maintained that the Deluge had not extended to that country, in¬ 
asmuch as nearly all the animals that existed there before its dis¬ 
covery are peculiar to itself. The Aborigines have, in common 
with most races of men, the tradition of a Deluge. This tradition 
may have been brought by the race who first peopled Austoalia. 
This people may also have introduced the dog, which became wild, 
and spread over the country. When New Zealand was discovered, 
the rat was the largest quadruped’ found there. This was a low 
type of rat, which, as in Britain, has since been superseded by the 
Norway rat. According to the Australian tradition of the Deluge, 
there was, a long time ago, a great flood, which covered the tops of 
the highest mountains, but a portion of the human race escaped, 
as they were, for the time, turned into ducks. The Malays have 
also a traditional account of the Deluge, by which it appears that 
their forefathers who survived, lost all but their weapons of war, 
and that the Chinese lost all but their books. 

We find also amongst these aboriginal races a tradition of the 
fall of man from a state of happiness. The Australian tradition on 
the Wimmera tells of a tall pine tree by means of which the soils 
of men had communication with the regions above. Through their 
own misconduct, this tree was burnt down, and when &llen, it 
reached thirty miles across the plains. After this disaster there 
was neither peace.nor happiness amongst them. According to 
Malay traditions, there was, in former ages, a ladder which reached 
from earth to heaven; but this ladder was attacked by a worm, 
which caused it to fall, thus cutting off such communication. 

Wallace, in his " Indian Archipelago,^^ gives a very interesting 
account of the peculiar fauna and flora of Australia. The dividing 
line with that of India is a strait in the Malay Archipelago, which 
strait is twenty miles in width. This is the line of demarcation. 
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There are, however, certain varieties which have crossed the line for 
some distance on either slide. There is in Australia a peculiar 
Species of bird which the Aborigines call the Lowan. These birds 
are gregarious, and collect a heap of vegetable matter, which they 
cover with two feet of sand. The eggs, of which the mound may 
contain a barrowful, are hatched by the heat thus generated, and 
the young birds make their way out of this depth of sand, and are 
able to’ shift for themselves, as they feed upon ants which abound 
in the selected localities. 

There are birds of similar habits in Malasia, but their arrange¬ 
ments are dess complicated, as they are not gregarious. They come 
from a distance of thirty miles or so to the sea-coast, make a hole 
in the sand in which to deposit their eggs, which ai’e duly hatched 
without further trouble, and the young have the power of flight, 
and can provide for tlftmselves as soon as hatched.* 

It is generally known that the Australian Aborigines did not 
attempt the cultivation of the soil. , There is a species of rice, how¬ 
ever, which is indigenous to the country, and this they used as food 
when available. According to their style of occupation, about 
16,000 acres were required as the hunting ground for a family. 
The population was kept down by infanticide, famine, and intestine 
wars. The normal population of that island-continent was probably 
about S00,000. There is even less than the usual data by which 
to judge of the period of human occupation there, but one fact may 
be mentioned. A well was being sunk in the interior, in a plain 
which is fivq miles wide, and showing no signs of disturbance of the 
strata. When a depth of sixty-eight feet was reached the ashes of 
a camp fire were found, and also the decayed leaves of trees, 
together with a portion of a human skull. I have this information 
on the most reliable authority, and may add that the bone was 
declared by an anatomist to belong to a human skull. It has been 
stated in the newspapers that a human skull was found in the gold 
■workings in California at a depth of 100 feet, but I ■will not affirm 
the truth of the report. 

It has been stated in a recent geological work that in the.strata 
in Switzerland there was found petrified wood of the Kami pine, 
which now exists only in New Zealand. It appears further that 
in Bagshot Heath, in England, the wood of the Australian Honey¬ 
suckle (Banksia) was found in a petrified state. I have seen 
petrified specimens.of this wood which had been found in Tasmania, 
ittie pores being filled with silicSf, and the grain of the wood clearly 
dstinot. 


* Wallace’s “ Indian, Archipelago," vol. i. p. 417. 
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Australia has had its period of gigantic animals. The remainB 
of a species of wombat, a burrowing marsupial, have been fopnd in 
South Australia, the skull of which was about four feet long. The 
remains of a marsupial tiger have been found also. These dis¬ 
coveries remind one of the savant who was collecting gigantic fossil 
remains in Buenos Ayres, but the Aborigines protested against 
their removal, saying, “ Take our silver and gold if you will, but 
do leave us the bones of our ancestors.” It may be remarked in 
passing that the geological formation in parts of New Zealand is 
much like that of Switzerland, and that the soil of Bagshot Heath 
is suitable for the honeysuckle tree. 

It is providentially arranged that, notwithstanding the heat of the 
Australian climate, water does not become stagnant as in Britain. 
Few of the Australian rivers run more than half the year, and some 
cease to run for years in succession; but the channels being scooped 
into holes by the current, and having been‘more recently improved 
by excavations and embankments, a supply is generally retained, 
which keeps fit 'for use as long as it lasts. Along the south-western 
coast, as far north as King George’s Sound, it is generally a lime¬ 
stone formation, with cavernous underground- channels* which pass 
the drainage to the coast. This is fhe case especially about Mount 
Gambler, a hill of volcanic origin, having a lake in its crater. 
From one of these underground channels fish have issued which 
were destitute of eyes. In. wells sunk there to a depth of 100 feet 
or so, the water when reached was found to be flowing towards the 
sea-coast. It is found that a well by this coast, in which the water 
is quite fresh, rises and falls with the tide. Careful observation has 
shown that this fresh water discharges below high-water level whpn 
the tide is out, and is backed up by the rising tide without con¬ 
tamination. The Rev. Dr. Steele, in his “ New Hebrides,” says 
that when a well w^s sunk on the coast of one of those islands, fresh 
water was found which rose and fell with the tide. A spring of 
fresh water rises so strongly in the sea, off the coast of South 
America, that animals swim out into the sea to drink. The Rev. 
J. B. Woods says, in his “ Geology of South Australia“There is 
a curious circumstance connected with the underground drainage, 
which, in any older country, would surely have been invested with 
some ghostly legend. Every evening during the early part of 
summer distant groanings are heard, like the lowing of *a large herd 
of cattle, and very resonant, near a few swamps—such, for instance, 
as that near Limestone Ridge. Generally three such echoing 
sounds are heard, and then about half an hour’s repose. I believe 
the sounds are entirely due to a column of air resisting a column of 
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water which is draining through the limestone^ and finally being 
driven back or forward according to the periodical increase of the 
weight of water. To one ignorant of the cause the sounds are 
mournful and startling *in the extreme; and they are not heard in 
the day, probably because there are so many other sounds of cattle, 
&c., to mingle and be confused with them." The most singular source 
of water-supply is in the Persian Gulf, where divers take down 
leathern bottles and fill them from springs at the bottom of the 
sea. On the site of ancient Tyre there is a very copious spring 
which has been walled round in ancient times to a height of twenty 
feet, and thus affords a water power which works eight mills. The 
Arabs say that Solomon brought this water by an underground 
channel from Damascus, which‘is eighty miles distant; but travellers 
may see a lake on the Lebanon range which has a copious supply of 
water poured into it, but has no visible outlet accounting for this 
spring. 

The “mound springs" of Central Australia are a.very interest¬ 
ing feature of the country. In the Journals of the Geographical 
Society for 1855, ^56, '57, may be found several papers on the subject. 
The papers by Parry and Babbage are specially valuable. These 
mounds, which are often met with on extensive plains, vary in 
height from 20 to 120 feet. They are -conical, and the water rises 
through a tubical aperture in the centre to the top. They are com¬ 
posed of calcareous tufa, inclosing fragments of plants, chiefly the 
roots of reeds, sedge grass, and polygonum, mixed with drifted 
sand or earth ; resulting from drifted dust from the surrounding 
soil. Some of these springs are hot, and all appear to have a 
higher temperature than the mean of the district. As the country 
is not volcanic, the increased warmth is probably owing to the 
depth to which the water has been led by the dip of the strata in. 
its course from distant mountains. The mounds have probably 
been formed around the original surface orifices of the springs by 
the gradual deposition of the earthy matters held in solution and 
suspension by the water, aided by the drifted sand and dust, and 
the vegetation that grew on the moistened ground. There is 
generally a good deal of green vegetation on and about the mounds, 
and th^ soon get trodden down and (to a certain extent) destroyed! 
when cattle, ^c., are allowed access to them. It seems probable 
that their existence in Australia may be owing to the absence of 
any aboriginal animal suflSciently heavy to tread them down or 
disturb their gradual formation. It is understood that some of 
these mounds are formed of siliceous instead of calareous tuff. 

The town of Christchurch, in New Zealand, is unique in its 
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water-supply. There is a stratum of clay extending to the town, from 
mountains that are.forty miles distant. The thickness of this deposit 
in the town is from forty to seventy feet. Tube wells are driven to 
the requisite depth, and the water flows freely and constantly from 
the nozzle of the tube. These tubes are put down in three days "or 
so, and the town is thus supplied with water in abundance, 'l^en 
a screw pile was being put down for a jetty on the South Australian- 
coast, fresh water was struck, which flowed from the top of the 
pile, ten feet above the surface of the sea. The French Charge 
d’Affaires at Guitemala tells of an intermittent and most abundant 
spring in that country, which, being probably supplied by a natural 
siphon, runs for seven yeai’s and then ceases to flow for the same 
period. It is surmised by one of the writers connected with 
“ Palestine Exploration,’^ that the pool of Bethesda was supplied 
by a siphon. It may be mentioned in passing that a portion of 
stone piping, being in lengths of two feet, the orifice fifteen inches, 
and jointed as iron pipes now are, has been laid in ancient 
times to connect Solomon’s pools with Jerusalem. The work shows 
that the engineers who were employed understood the principle of 
conveying water over hills in pipes, but they had not the requi» 
site material. 

Not only the aqueducts of the ancients, but the tunnels they 
made for the conveyance of water, evince great engineering skill. 
In Cameron’s “ Our Future Highway ” we find a description of a 
tunnel some miles in length for supplying water to a town near the 
River Euphrates. The late Gener^ Chesney, in his Euphrates 
Expedition,” describes one such tunnel forty miles in length. 
Instead of being arched internally, they were lined with rings of 
baked clay, the opening thus provided being large enough for a 
man to walk through. There were shafts at intervals for the re» 
moval of the stil or "other material. At page 229 of his work. 
General Chesney describes a tunnel under the Euphrates which has 
not, perhaps, been completed when attempted. 

Reverting to Australia, the supply of water is all-important in 
that climate. The minimum rainfall is so low in some places in 
seasons of drought as three inches in a year. On the othe^ hand, 
as may be seen in the published account of the “American Explor¬ 
ing Expedition,” during its stay in Sydney, twenty-two inches of 
rain fell in twenty-four hours. In Queensland, forty-four inches 
has fallen in forty-eight hours. A similar rainfall has occurred in 
India, and may be found recorded in the “ Encyclopaedia Britannica.”' 
It is not snrprismg that this great rainfall has caused rivers in New 
South'^ales to rise seventy feet above the running level. He 
River Darling, when first discoverdd by Sturt, had hiiled to nm. 
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perhaps^ for years, and the water was qnite salt, owing to springs in 
the channel, which was followed down forty miles, but no water was 
found that was fit for use. Owing to the stocking of the country, 
and thei consequent ‘solidification of the soil, the Darling is now 
generally navigable for some months each year. The fall in its course 
for some hundreds of miles is but four inches per mile. As the banka 
of this river are higher than the country adjoining, when a flood oc¬ 
curs, the water sometimes spreads to a breadth of forty miles. Such 
rivers may cease to run for months or even for years, and then come 
down in large volume, though there has been no local rainfall. An 
unfortunate sheep-farmer was removing his stock from the Darling 
to the back country for the winter, and they came to a dry water- 
hole, into which they rushed, until 800 of them were smothered. 
A fortnight later, a flood came down the creek and drowned 2,000 
more. The rain which caused the flood found the wool from this 
station exposed on the river bank, and the whole clip was destroyed 
by spontaneous combustion. 

Sir Thomas Mitchell, in his exploration in what is now known as 
Queensland, found a species of fish that survives though the water 
fails. It buiies itself in the nrud, waits the return of better times, 
and thus shows a survival of the fittest. Fish are often met with in 
Australian lakes that are dry occasionally. The Murray Cod 
resembles the Pike in its habits, and sometimes attains a weight of 
120 lbs. The Aborigines, when they find these fish shy in taking the 
•bait, dive into the Murray and spear them under water. Wells 
had been sunk in the channel of one of its tributaries, and when it 
ceased to run the fish took refuge in the wells, but the blacks dived 
down and secured them. A baited hook being left upon a line' in 
the Murray over night, a codfish weighing 70 lbs. was caught by the 
morning j the bait was first taken by a fish of 8 lbs., which was after¬ 
wards swallowed by the .larger one. It is said th^ some of the 
South Sea Islanders use the Eemora, a fish having a sucking disc 
on its head, for the purpose of catching other fish. With a ring 
put upon its tail, to which a line is attached, it appears that this 
fish enables them to secure their prey. 

Eeverting to the Deluge, in his work on the Euphi’ates Expedition, 
General Chesney describes the style of building vessels, as practised 
there, for traffic on the river. These vessels are of basket-work on 
a framework of stakes, the vessel being coated internally and 
externally with pitch or bitumen. General Chesney was of opinion 
that Noah’s Ark may have been constructed in that way. As to 
the migrations of the human race, it is known that people have been 
diilied in canoes in the South Seas for a distance of 1,600 miles. 
The Maori race have disianct traditions of their migraticm fi^m the 
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Fiji Islands some 500 jeara since. Tliis voyage of 1,000 miles was 
deliberately nndertaken by certain leaders who had a number of 
canoes. The Maories supplanted an inferior race that had been in 
occupation of New Zealand; a remnant of this lower race probably 
exists on the Chatham Islands. 

A singular escape from the perils of the sea occurred near the 
South Australian coast, and is given on the best authority, A boat 
with two white men and several natives was swamped eleven miles 
from the coast; one of these Aborigines and one of the white men 
swam to the shore. This survivor afterwards took the native 
woman to be his wife, by whom he had two daughters, and one of 
them was married to a man who afterwards became heir to a 
baronetcy. A collision which occurred between two steamers m 
the night off that coast shows the wonderful nature of animal 
instinct. One of these steamers sank after the crew and passengers 
were rescued. There was a horse on board that got adrift and 
swam to the shore, nine miles, in the night, and then went forty 
miles inland to his usual pasture. Instinct gave him the direction 
both by water and by land, and his strength brought him, through. 
Another case of shipwreck may be mentioned, where a lady 
passenger, though'unable to swim, floated-on her back for half an 
hour, and was saved, A very wicked remark was made by one who 
was told the story—viz., "the most singular circumstance was that 
a woman could keep her mouth shut so long.” * 

There was a severe drought in Australia from 1836 to 1839; for 
three years the Wimmera Eiver failed to run, and Lake Hindmarsh, 
in which that river usually terminates, was dry. Exploring .sheep 
farmers followed this river down, at that time, for a distance of 
forty miles without finding water, and considered it a desert country. . 
When rains came after this period of drought, the country was 
occupied with st(|ck„aiid the Wimmera has not failed to run in any 
subsequent year. When heavy rains fell, before the stocking of the 
count]^, the soil being loose, was so boggy as to be in many parts 
almost impassable for vehicles or horses. When Sir Thomas Mitchell 
explored this region in 1836, he had the greatest difficulty in getting 
through, owing to the boggy nature of the soil. His dray-tracks 
could be seen thirty years afterwards. The soil is now firm and 
passable. The Wimmera is of a peculiar character, as it receives 
tributaries on the south side, and, when running strong, gives off ' 
streams to the north. These, as well as the Wimmera, terminate in 
lakes, and the water is disposed of by evaporation. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the evap<Aation of the whole rainfall in a basin of 7,000 square 
miles, the local rainfall does not average so much as eighteen inches; 
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Local evaporation does not appear to affect the rainfall. A large 
area of this region is now under cultivation, but the farmers suffer 
not only from occasional drought, but also from the rabbit pest. 

The south-west coast of Australia appears to be gradually rising. 
Islands and shoals show it plainly during the last forty years. It is 
alleged that Hobson’s Bay, near Melbourne, is silting up ; but this 
gradual elevation of the land, which is observed near Adelaide, may 
account for the decrease in depth. In making an artesian bore on 
the Wimmera plains, the trunk of a tree, which was six feet in 
diameter, was passed through at a depth of several hundred feet. 

It has been said repeatedly that the Australian Aborigines have 
been murdered and exterminated by the original colonists. Howitt, 
in his Colonization and Christianity,’^ brings this charge against 
colonists generally; but, after a lengthened residence in Victoria 
he withdraws the charge as far as his observation extended. It 
should be understood that Victoria, and other Australian colonies, 
have maintained a protectorate for the Aborigines, and have provided 
reserves of land and food and clothing for all, and also schools 
for the young. It is the natural course of events, however, that an 
inferior shall give place to a superior race. 

The language of these people, like that of the Maories, is con¬ 
stantly changing. The name of some animal or natural object is 
conferred upon a person, and after death the name of the deceased 
must not be*mentioned. The Australian Aborigines have a learned 
language in use amongst them, which is understood by the initiated 
in far distant tribes. This may be a survival of the mother tongue. 

It is interesting to observe the connecting links between very 
distant races. The Syrian mills, which have been referred to above, 
may be given as an example; the water wheels in these mills 
approximate to the turbine wheel. After having examined them 
with much interest in Syria and Palestine, I fonpd in a museum in 
Ballymoney, in Ireland, a wheel which had been discovered in a bog, 
imbedded in peat, and in the course of a mill stream. This was quite 
the counterpart of the wheels that are used in Syria. There is no 
tradition of such mill wheels haviug been used in Ireland. William¬ 
son, in his " Travels in North China,'’ vol. i., page 283, describes 
mills of quite the same character as those still in use in Syria. 
There is a flour mill in Cephalonia of a unique description. The 
sea water has a fall of eight feet into a crevice in the rocks, and is 
used as a water-power; it does not appear how the water is disposed 
of, but the supply is abundant. 
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The peace with the Boors is a great achievement. Many peaceful triumphs are, 
we confidently hope, still in store for Mr. Gladstone’s Government, but none, we 
are assured, more beneficent tlmn this. It will mark an epoch in the history of 
our international relations even more memorable than the reference of the 
Alabama Claims to the decision of the Geneva Tribunal. It exhibits, almost for 
the first' time in the history of mankind, the spectacle of a great nation, at the 
moment of encountering defeat, forbearing to put forth its strength and crush its 
adversary, because its cause was not just. It is the rectitude of the claims of the 
Boers which h{is conquered the might of England. For the courage which has 
thus 3 rielded obedience to the law of an enlightened conscience, Mr. Gladstone and 
his coUeagues deserve and will receive the gratitude of their country and of 
humanity at large. The attitude, too, of the Liberal Party during this most 
momentous crisis, is full of happy augiiry for the future. It showsi that the 
“ enthusiasm of humanity ” which carried the late elections was no temporary or 
transient exaltation of public sentiment, but the voice of the nation speaking from 
a moral height on which it was securely established. The nation has now clearly 
recognized that there is a law of righteousness controlling human affairs to which 
all national acts must conform themselves if we desire to be truly prosperous. 
And there can be no doubt that it was their clear, unwavering apprehension of 
this signal truth which gave Mr. Gladstone and his coUeagues tlie strength and 
the support which enabled them to act as they have done. 

While fuUy acknowledging that the Government has done the best which, 
under the circumstances, could have been expected from it, we must point out that 
the truest political wisdom would have been found in ^vithdrawing altogether from 
the Transvaal, and leaving the Boers to the independence they had before the 
fraudulent acts of Sir Battle Frere and Sir TheophUus Shepstone. Few reason¬ 
able people who have studied^the matter, any longer doubt that the stories of Boer 
cruelty to tlie Natives were simply falsehoods fabricated in the same mint from 
which so much of that species of currency was palmed off upon the British public. 
But even had they been true, there is an overwhelming reason against our taking 
upon ourselves additional responsibiUties in regard to the Native races, and 
is that we do not and cannot fulfil those which we have already undertaken. 
Look at fhese poor Basutos, Nobody denies that they are the most civilised, tha 
best educated, the most progressive tribe of KafSrs with whom we have come into 
contact. Nobody denies (except officially) that in their quarrel with the irrespon¬ 
sible Spiigg they are whoUy and entirely in the right. And yet what do we see ? 
This tribe is being exterminated; the civilization we profess to desire to see esta¬ 
blished in South Africa, subjects of the Queen are engaged in violently uprooting; 
Ike war is being carried on in a spirit of ferocity which recalls the expeditions of 
denghiz Khan and Tamerlane, and the Ministry look on like men enchanted— 
impotent fat evil or for good. Of what use, then, is it for ns to pr<»nise to 
protect mote and more Kaffirs whan we see the extermination df these Basnioq 
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going on under our eyes, and declare that we are powerless to arrest it? As to 
protecting the Natives from the Boers, we have already bad abundant experience 
of what that means. The pretext given for the annexation was that the Boers 
were unable to protect. themselves from the Natives, autd to give them this 
protection, we slaughtered 10,000 Zulus, and ravaged the country of Sekokoeni 
with a ferocity which could not be surpassed. The foot is that of the relations 
between the Colonists and the Natives the authorities in England never learn, 
until.it is too late, more than the odionial side. The Colonists, by a series of acts of 
aggression, first exasperate a Kaffir tribe and then declare its massacre to be abso¬ 
lutely necessary for the safety of the colony. The Colonial Office never hears or 
knows anything of the matter imtil, as in tlie case of the Basutos, the Zulus, 
Langlibatele and his tribe, it is too late to do anything beyond expressing a 
plaintive official regret that another Kaffir tribe is in process of extermination. 
The plunder and massacre of a Kaffir tribe may be said to be inevitable as soon 
as it has been announced that it has been taken under the protection of the 
British Crown, and that, for a very obvious reason. Such a state of protection 
brings a tribe into closer and more constant relations with British officials 
than would otherwise be the case, and when this is so, sooner or later, some 
ground of bffence or suspicion will be given to ,onr officials, and then a British^ 
official knows no mercy. The tribe wOl be wiped out of existence. For though brave 
enough in a certain way, no people upon earth are so subject to irrational panic 
as the British, and when in one of these fits of panic, there is no civilised people 
so merciless and so unjust. Regarding himself, as the Britisher invariably does 
when brought into contact with people having dark skins, as a heaven-sent 
agency for their civilization, an insurrection against himself ho regards as a 
revolt against the counsels of Divine Providence, which he is bound to punish 
according to tho good old practice of the Old Testament. It is, therefore, idle 
for us to suppose that we can protect the Natives against the Boers. When the 
moment for action arrives, we shall, beyond a doubt, find ourselves ranged on the 
side of tho Boere against the Natives. A protectorate of the Transvaal, if it is to 
be more thaiji a name, carries within it the germs of many Kaffir wars, of respon- 
sibiUties and embarrassments of indefinite extent. 

We have, in these columns, repeatedly pointed out that there is an easy 
escape from these responsibilities and embarrassments—that is, to cut the tie 
which binds us to our Colonial Possessions. We have pointed out that the value 
which many people attach' to a Colonial Empire is a survival of the days of Pro¬ 
tection. When the markets of Europe were closed by prohibitive duties against 
the commodities of Great Britain, there was, at least, a plausibility in obtaining 
other markets by means of colonies. But even' this doubtful good has long 
ago disappeared. To suppose that our colonies are any longer a source of 
strength or 'u’eoltU to us,^s to suppose that an athlete with a man standing 
on his shouldeib is stronger and more active than the same athlete -without the 
man. Hitherto our voice has been that of one crying in the wUdemess; but we 
rejoice to find that we are no longer the solitary prophet in Israel. We have 
found a distinguished aUy—no less a one than tire Tirmi itself. There is always 
a certain insecurity about our august contemporary. It has an ■unpleasant habit 
of unsaying on the morrow what it pledged itself to on the day preceding; but On 
Meuoh 28rd, it used the following unmi^akable language regarding'our ColohM 
Empire ;•*- * 

TluiitM is at hand vrhen the country must seriously conrider howfarand how lnngtt 
iriU make itself re^nrible for the military defence of ooleaies and depai)dsit«iee which 
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listen •mry relnotastly to its adrioe. We have waged war npon warin Sooth Africa U>:qiuirrels 
not onr own, not merely at great cost and saorifice, bat sometimes to the serious pre;[adioe of 
more important interests nearer home. ... It is ndcessaryto seek a remedy fw a state of 
things which has become almost intolerable, and to detne and abridge responsibilities which 
ore continually dissipating our resources and sapping the strength of the empire. It is not 
very likely that the colonies will seriously combine for their own defence, so long as they can 
look to England to defend them. . . . The policy of this country, therefore, ihould be to 
encom'oge confederation in South Afrua, if not toith a vieto to complete independence in the 
future, at Uatl for the purpose of mutual help aid domestic defence, and the only way to 
strengthen the motives for such union is to fix a ditfiiUte period for the withdrawal of direct 
Imperial assittancc. ... It is intolerable that a wayward colony, or a seli'-willod governor, 
should be able, at any moment, to engage the forces of the empire in a miserable and ill- 
timed quarrel with some Native chief, and to paralyze its vast influence in matters which far 
more nearly concern it. 

There is much more in the article couched in the same strain. Can The States¬ 
man claim the Times as the first of its converts ? We should like to &ink we 
might, but the views we have propounded regarding onr Colonial Empire are so 
obvious, and so indisputable, that it is more reasonable to suppose that the writer 
of the article we have quoted, arrived at them independently. There, however, 
they are; and a policy advocated by the I'imes is, at least, divested of that element 
of horror which clings to it, so long as it is a policy advocated only in the pages 
of a Badical journal. 

Sir Stafford Northcote’s letter to his constituents explaining the grounds on 
which he and his party intended to oppose Mr. Gladstone’s motion on “ urgency ’’ 
on going into Supply, was a composition the sleek “ foxiness ” of which raised it to 
the level of a work of fine art. It was so beautifully plausible on the surface, so 
ridiculously hollow and insincere below. One could almost imagine that one 
saw the twinkle in Sir Stafford’s eye as he penned this remarkable composition. 
Sir Stafford and his party hcve heartily supported the Coercion Act and the 
Arms Act; it was their nature so to do. They have for the last six months been 
rending the air with their crirs for a Coercion Act and an Arms Act, and having 
got their heart’s desire, theytUd not quarrel with it. This conduct the “foxy’’ 
Sir Stafford represents as “ patriotic.” The Tories and their chief have come to 
ibis that they strut about, and call upon the nation to admire their “ patriotism," 
because they have not opposed the passage of a legal enactment of which they 
heartily approve. There are, however, limits even to the “ patriotism " of the 
astute Sir Stafford. It ivas griqvous to his just and liberty-loving soul, that, 
notwithstanding the sacrifices he had made in voting for repression in Ireland, 
the Government shonld call upon hm to vote “ urgency ” for Supply. This was 
too-much, especially when there was an Irish Land Bill looming ahead. The 
“privileges” of the House of Commons-became all at once of inestimable 
value to the “patriotic” heart Of Sir Stafford. In particular there were 
certain “ Supplementary Estimates ” whieh, on no account, could he allow 
to be passed without thorough discussion. So he flung himself into 
the breach, and a Liberal Government, intent upon the destruction of the Consti¬ 
tution and the political liberties of Englishmen, must pass over his prostrate body 
beflsre they accomplished their fell purpose. All this was exceedingly comical, 
but it cannot be denied that in his eagerness to snatch a party advantage from 
Mr. Gladstone’s motion. Sir Stafford has indirectly rendered the country a 
, great service. The demand for “ urgency ” has home better and more abundant 
ifrnit &an if ithad actually been carried by a two-thirds majority. Nobody likes 
'“urgency" for itself, nobody wants it if the bnsiness of the House can be carried 
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OB indepeBdeBtly of it. And the Opposition has refused to vote “ urgency,” only 
it would seem, the. better to show “how soft and gentle it can be." Those 
“ Supplementary Estimates ” on “which Sir Stafford laid so much stress, have 
elicited hardly one speech from him or from the party he leads. As Mr. 
Gladstone said, the remembrance of obstruction is like the remembrance of an evil 
dream. 

It is in truth impossible not to marvel at the tactics of Mr. ?amell and Sis 
followers both inside and outside of Parliament. They want Home Buie, but 
Mr. Parnell has already announced in Parliament, that Home Buie may be 
expected as a natural sequence to any thorough reform of the conditions under 
w]^h land is owned and cultivated in Ireland; and if tliis is so, why, in the 
name of common sense, has he since the present Government came into office, 
heaped up obstacles in the way of a good Land Bill ? These men have wasted the 
finest opportunity which Ireland has ever had. The invariable argument which 
has be.en urged by tlie party of reaction against the concession of justice to 
Ireland has been, that no such concession tended to the pacification of Ireland, 
but to tlie very reverse. It was in the power of the Pamellites to have shown 
tlie falseness of this assertion. They have done their best to establish its 
accuracy. They knew that the present Government was deeply pledged t# 
carry a measure of Irish Land Beform; tliey knew that the Liberal Party was 
resolved that this measure should cut down to the root of the evil to he remedied; 
and it was in their power to have given invaluable aid to both the Government 
and the Liberal Party. Becent events have disclosed the all-important fact that, 
as regards tlie tenure of land, all Irishmen—Protestant. and Cathohc—are vir¬ 
tually one; not merely as regards the evils existing, but also as to the means 
whereby they are to be removed. It would have been easy for the Pamellites to 
have kept their movement strictly witliin legal limits, and by sp doing they would 
have elicited tliroughout Ireland such an accord of opinions as no Government 
could have ventured to resist, and least of all a Government like that which now 
holds office. But instead of this, they deliberately conducted their agitation so as 
to throw the. Land Question into a subordhiate position. It became merely the 
lever whereby Ireland was to achieve her legislative independence. These 
ulterior views it was which brought lawlessness and violence into the agita¬ 
tion, and so paved the way for the Coercion Bill and the Arms Act. 
There was, however, still another chance for the Pamellites when Par¬ 
liament assembled. Their obvious policy was to protest most emphatically 
againat the Bepressive Acts, but having done so, to withdraw from all need- 
leis obstruction, in order to expedite as much as possible the introduction 
of remedial measures. Had they done this, they would have established 
cordial relations with the Government and earned the right to modify and amend 
the Land Bill, when introduced. Instead of this, they plunged into that insensate 
career of obstrilction which, useless to Ireland, had the effect of exciting against 
them, not only the indignation of tlie House, but of all England, Scotland, and 
Wales. And now, to crown all, they form an alliance with the Tory Party, and 
support their candidates at bye elections. All these follies have been aggravated 
by Mr. PameU’s desertion of his Parliamentary duties, his mysterious journeys to 
Paris, and his colloquies there with men who are an abomination in the eyes of 
his Catholic countrymen. As a leader, Mr. Parnell has failed signally ; and the 
Irish members who chose to follow him in preference to Mr. Shaw have been con¬ 
ducted to defeat, ridicule, and humiliation. Their present state of collapse is, not 
.improbi^ly, occasioned by an nnacknowleged consciousness of Mure. ^For the 
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Bole result of all their agitation, obstruction, and all their Btrivings, is a negative 
one. They have retarded for about two months the introduction of the Land 
'Bill. If dbe Irish people are grateful for such a service as this, it can only be 
because they are Irish. 

The Lawson v. Labouchere libel case has been terminated by the inability 
of the jury to come to an agreement, which is, virtually, a victory f or the defend¬ 
ant. Recalling to mind the revelations which have been made during this seven 
days’ trial, it is impossible not to marvel at the judgment of the plaintiff in plac¬ 
ing himself in a position where his enemy had fuU legal licence to flay Jiim aMve 
for the gratification of an admiring pubUc. And it cannot be denied that Mr. 
Labouchere availed himseK of this privilege with an artistic skill and ruthlessness 
very edifying to witness. We confess to have enjoyed the process heartily. The 
editor and proprietor of the Daily Telegraph is a gentleman for whose benefit we 
willingly withdraw the conscientious scruples which animate us towards the 
practice of vivisection. It is to have rendered the public a service to strip the 
concealing drapery of the editorial “ we ” from the shoulders of this individual, 
and disclose hto to the nation in his habit as he lives. And what a revelation it 
is! The editorial “ we ” which spoke with such immense authority on all the 
intricacies of the “Eastern Question " turns out to be a gentleman unacquainted 
with the geographical position of Epirus. He does not know whether Merv is a 
part of Turkey, or whether it is not. He has, like an intellectual Nazarene, kept 
himself so unspotted from the world of knowledge that he has never heard of 
Dr. Franklin. The editorial “ wo ” which compared Mr. Bright to “ a woman that 
had lost her shame,” is found to have obtained a large annual income by the public¬ 
ation of unclean advertisements. The editorial “ we " which could allow no sacred 
day in the Christian calendar to pass by without being visited by a passionate excess 
of Christian sentiment, is found to be a person belonging to the Hebrew persuasion. 
The jury could not agree as to whetlier transactions of this kind rendered Mr. Law- 
son “ a disgrace to journalism,” and therefore (to quote his own expression) Mr. 
Lawson lias a “ technical right ” not to be so considered. But there can be no ques¬ 
tion that they disclose a very appalling danger to tlie future well-being of society and 
the nation. After the disclosures of this trial it would be ridiculous to attribute 
to Ijjr. Lawson any knowledge of that “Eastern Question” in all its numerous 
branches, on which, for the past three or four years, the Daily Telegraph has 
been pretending to expound the truth with such a lofty air of omniscience. To 
give his motives the highest level possible, the course of the Daily Telegraph has 
been guided by no better light than a keen discernment of what would “pay” 
best. So it comes to tliis. A huge quantity of garbled statements and special 
pleading has been poured, morning after morning, into the minds of tens of 
thousands of unsuspecting readers—all tending to drag this country into ruinous 
and desolating wars, all holding up to public opprobrium some of the best and 
foremost statesmen of the day, all affecting to be the expression of a pure and 
lofty patriotism; and they turn out to be no more than a manufactured ^play of 
feeling prompted by Mr. Levy Lawson’s estimate of what would serve his private 
and personal interests. Money set the whole machinery in motion. For money, 
Mr. Edwin Arnold, the Rev. Maurice Davies, and perhaps other writers, gave 
way to violent paroxysms of Christian emotion at certain stated periods of the 
year. For money, these and other gentlemen were equally ready, when Mr. 
Lawson called upon them to do so, to preach the “ gospel of hate " agiunst 
Russians, Bulgarians, or Afghans, as the case may be. With money, in a word, 
as his sceptre, Mr. Levy Lawson sat as a king, supreme over the intellects and 
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oonaoieiioes of the editorial staff of the Daily Telegraph. In calling attention to 
these marrdlons facts, we have no desire to pass censure upon individuals about 
ahem wo know nothing whatever. We have little doubt that there was not a 
writer on the staff of the Telegraph without reasons for every line he wrote in it 
which'abundantly satiafted his own conscienoe. It is the national danger we desire 
to emphasize. Mr. Ilawson had no convictions of his own in regard to Lord 
Beaoonsfield’s policy; he was far too ignorant and too illiterate to know whether 
that policy was right or wrong. ,But he conceived that it would be to his 
interest;to support it; and the constitution of the English Press is such, that he 
had it in his power to give effect to this view of his interest by setting in motion 
a tremendously powerful agency to pervert and misinform the national conscience 
and intellect. A national press, conducted with earnestness and singleness of 
purpose, would be the strongest aid to national progress that could be imagined. 
But the contrary is also equally true. And a paper conducted as the Daily 
Telegraph has been under the management of Mr. Lawson is an evil, the 
magnitude of wliich can hardly be exaggerated. If Mr. Labouohere's exposure 
of the realities which lay behind its offensive display of Christian sentiment, and 
its abusive patriotism, should diminish the “ largest circulation in the world,” he 
will have .earned the gratitude of every man who (to quote the strong language of • 
AchUles) “ hates, as the gates of hell, the man who says one thing with his lips 
and hides another in his heart." 
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THE BATTLE OF ISANDHLWANA. 

[We ask tlie particular attention of our readers to the following,letter. It is 
written by a brother of the heroic.Durnford, who fell at Isandhlwana, and recounts 
lus unavailing efforts to obtain justice for his memory. In our issue of last month 
we printed an article on the Battle of Isandhlwana, which no one could read and 
doubt any longer who was responsible for that disaster. The plain facts are 
these. Sir Bartle Frere forced on the Zulu War, against the instmctiona of the 
Ministry, with inadequate preparations and an incompetent general. The 
result was the slaughter of Isandhlwana. Immediately Sir Bartle Frere and 
Lord Chelmsford began shouting that not on them, and their rashness and blind¬ 
ness, rested the responsibility of this disaster, but on a heroic soldier who, being 
dead, could not defend himself; and as they are people of social eminence, 
and move in the very best circles, it would be very disagreeable to a number of 
(so-called) distinguished personages should they be branded with some recog¬ 
nizable stigma of national reprobation. So tlie authorities all round came to the 
couclusiou tliat the best thing to be done was to make Colonel Dumford into a 
scapegoat for the sins of these, his incompetent superiors; and the remarkable 
thing is that deliberate injustice of this kind is so essential a part of our British 
executive system, whether at home or abroad, that it would be as reasonabfe to 
expect a suspension of the laws of gravitation as to expect that the Hurse Guards 
and the War Office would act otlierwise than they have done. “ The Service ” 
would, indeed, be “ going to tlie devil ” if simple equity were to be the rule 
in such matters, and not the sensibilities of persons of social distinction.] 

St. Albans, March 1,1881. 

Sib, —I have been much struck with the manner in which (in your February 
number) you have taken up the cause of a wronged dead soldier, and I thank 
yon most warmly for your able, outspoken, and jhst remarks. 

I venture to give yon a sketch of what I have done in my endeavours to 
clear my brother's military reputation, so unjustly and wantonly assailed by 
Lord Chelmsford, and partially also by some of his friends and followers. When 
Lord Chelmsford’s and Sir Bartle Frere's despatches were made ^bUc, inolnd- 
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ing till ^iti%w|ings of the (so-called) Court of Inquiry, I, of course, gathered 
at an Itt^pwas being made to divert the responsibility for the disaster from 
Ijd'^jphelmjtford to one or more of those who fell. I, therefore, made it my 
orKraMjl^olIect all po-sible information, which I put together in a connected 
jUWsSil^nd published in April,-1879 (P. S. King, Parliamentary Publisher). 

I still took every opportunity of adding to my store of information, and was 
thereby enabled to join in writing a “ History of the Zulu War ” (Chapman and 
Hall, January, 1880), in which is a truthful and detailed account of the action at 
Isandhlwana, and the surrounding circumstances; every word corroborated by 
independent evidence. 

With this I should have rested satisfied, as proving clearly that not a 
shadow of blame could rest. <jfi Colonel Durnford, or any of those who fell at 
Isandhlwana. 

In the meantime I had some correspondence with tlie Secretary of State for 
War, Sir Bartle Frere, and Lord Chelmsford. 

1. Colonel Stanley, the Secretary of State for War, having said in the 
House of Commons, on March 98th, 1879, that he attributed the disaster to 
neglect of Lord Chelmsford's orders, I felt it my duty to call his attention to 
the absence of any proof to support such a charge, and to lay before him a plain 
statement of facte connected with tlia 22nd January. This I wrote on the 29tli 
April, 1879. The reply to this is dated 9th May, and I am informed by Colonel 
Stanley’s Private Secretary that the matters to which I refer are of such 
importance as to ensure tlieir receiving the Secretary of State’s very careful 
attention, and that he would write ta me himself on the subject at the first 
leisure moment he had. On the 7th June I reminded the Private Secretary of 
Colonel Stanley’s promise, and was informed that he would take the earliest 
opportunity of bringing it to Colonel Stanley’s notice. On the 30th Jnly, and 
again on the 15th October, I wrote to Colonel Stanle}', but my letters were 
neither acknowledged, nor have I ever received one word from Colonel Stanley. 

2. Sir llartle Frere’s repeated assertions to the effect that Lord Chelmsford’s 
orders were' clearly not obeyed at Isandhlwana, caused me to write to him on 
the subject on the 25th November, 1879. 

The answer to this, dated February 24, 1880, was very characteristic of Sir 
Bartle Frere, and, I felt, called for a reply, which I accordingly wrote on the 
24th March, 1880. 

3. Being desirous of leaving nothing undone, •! resolved to appeal to Lord 
Chelmsford himself, and wrote on the 2nd December, 1879, on the subject of the 
disaster being attributed to neglect of orders. His Lordship said, “History 
must decide as to the amount of praise or blame which' is to be attributed to the 
several principal actors in the late Zulu War,” and that he “ would deprecate 
any attempt to anticipate its verdict.” 

I again wrote to Lord Chelmsford, and received a reply, stating that the 
question of neglect of orders " covers the whole ground of controversy,” and that 
“ the order given was ‘ to defend the camp.’ ” 

Thus matters remained until Lord Chelmsford, in the House of Lords, on 
the 19th of August and 2nd of September, 1880, deliberately charged Colonel 
Durnford with having neglected his orders at Isaudlilwana, and thus caused tire 
disaster. 

These speeches, and a letter in the Times of August 26th, were remarkable 
fqr, reoMesS misrepresentation, and careful avoidance of the main circumstances 

surrounded the camp force. Again is dust thrflwn in the eyes of the public 
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by dwelling on the lost of the camp, instead of the' real subject—the disaster at 
Isandhlwana. The Court of Inquiry which Lord Chelmsford assembkd inune- 
diately after the disaster W'as thus restricted. One of tlie members (Colonel 
Harness) says plainly that “ instructions were given to the Court to into 

tire ‘ loss of the camp on January 2Znil,’ and not ‘ into the circumstances of the 
disastrous affair of Isandhl-wana" and he explains “ that the disastrous affair of 
Isandhlwana ofl'ers a much wider field of investigation than the ‘ loss of the 
camp.’ ” 

Lord Chelmsford’s speeches were answered by mo in the Times of August 23rd 
and 27th, and the Standard of August 2r)th; and, having compared his statements 
with available evidence, I published the result in the form of a pamphlet ^P. S. 
Iting, Parliamentary Publisher, November, 1880). 

My next step was to write to the Private Secretary of his Royal Higliness 
the Field-Marshal Coramanding-in-Chief, requesting an interview with his Royal 
Higlmess, for the purpose of asking for an inquiry; or that his Royal Highness 
might be pleased to take such steps tliat justice might be done to the memory of 
my brother. The reply was that his Royal Highness ■u’ould accord me an inter¬ 
view at his next Levee, but could not consent to the re-opening, by military 
inquiry, of any question connected with responsibility for the destruction of the 
force and camp at Isandldwana.” ‘ 

I duly attended the Lev(5o on the 18th January, 1881, but with no satisfactory 
result. . ' 

On the 22nd January, I wrote to the Secretary of State for War, giving the 
grounds on which I appealed to him. Ho replied that he saw no reason for 
reversing the decision of his Royal Highness. 

I wrote a further letter (addressed to the Under-Secretary of State for War), 
respectfully urging certain important points, and was referred to the former 
reply. 

When I WTote to the Secretary of State I also wrote to his Royal High¬ 
ness’s Private Secretary, stating that I had so written. 

I submit that I have a clear case, supported by plain and complete e'vidence, 
and yet I grieve to be obliged to say that I have, up to the present time, failed in 
obtaining (what I believe to be) simple justice for the memory of a soldier who 
deserved well of his country. 


I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

Edwabd' Duknford, Lieut.-Colonel. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

The month that has passed will be memorable 'in English History for the death 
of Thomas Carlyle. Like all writers who have greatly influenced their genera¬ 
tion, the fulness of his success has caused his genius to pass, for a while, into 
partial eclipse, so far as public recognition was concerned. His talk about 
the “ veracities,” the imperative necessity for bringing our n>inds into contact 
with the truth of things, had begun to sound vain and hollow to our ears, because 
that talk had done its work so excellently well.’ We could not recall the circum¬ 
stances under whicii his warnings had been originally uttered. The terror bred 
by the French Revolution was, then, still living and intense in the minds of the 
nations. France was regarded as a gigantic volcano planted in the centre of 
Europe, wliich might at any moment send forth its torrents of fire and lava to 
overwhelm the nations around. In its last eruption there had been but one 
nation which had ridden out the storm uninjured; that nation was Great Britain: 
and, therefore, by Europe as well as ourselves, the British Constitution in Church 
and State, 'with all its unjust and unsightly anomalies —its Corn Laws, its Roman 
CathoUo Disabilities, its Game Laws, its monstrous system of Representation, 
its deliberate persecution of Nonconformity—was regarded as a sacred and mystic 
structure—an entire and perfect chrysolite—not to be rudely touched by the profane 
hands of the reformer. The very anomalies were regarded as essential to the 
stability and perfection of the whole structure. To plant our institutions just as 
they stood in every country under the sun, was popularly deemed a sure means of 
making the wilderness blossom like a rose. There were not a few people who 
would have had serious doubts whether the greatness of Great Britain could sur- 
■vive the termination of gamo-preserving on the part of'the aristocracy. It was 
to a people given up to the worship of these shams and hallucinations that 
Carlyle thundered forth his prophetic warnings; and “ the hero,” in his eyes, 
was the man gifted with the discernment to pierce through them to the 
veritable springs of life and power. Tliis is the point of resemblance in all his 
heroes," and it is obvious how such a conception might seem identical with a 
reverence for force apart from the ends for which it was wielded; but it is a mistake 
to attribute any such confusion of thought to Carlyle. He made of Frederick 
of Prussia a hero because in an age when the rule of national life was that “ they 
should take who had the power, and they should keep who can,"' Frederick, 
above all his contemporaries, perceived where and in what manner the force was 
to be obtained whereby this rule of conduct could be successfully translated into 
action. Other kings and politicians had precisely the same scheme of life as he, 
but they lacked the penetrating eye; tliey were blinded with the shams and 
conventions of the day, and so their schemes came to naught. But it is to do 
Oarlyle a great iigustice to suppose that he ranks the “ heroism ’’ of a Frederick 
as moving along the same lofty heights as the ” heroism" Of a Luther or a 
Shakespeare. An eye to penetrate to the truth of things was, indeed, common to 
all, but there were heights and depths qpen to a Lather or a Shakespeare from 
which a Frederick vras for ever excluded. “ The tools to him who can use them,” 
'—this is a maxim which Carlyle was very fond of quoting, and “ a hero ” with 
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him was one who, amid “ a world of staffed clothes-suits which chatter and grin 
meaningless," could find the tools requisite for the work he had in hand, and had 
at command* the genius to wield them aright. But Carlyle never taught that all 
work was alike in degree of excellence, or that there were no gradations in genius 
and moral worth. 

As unfounded, it seems to us, as another charge that is often brought against 
Carl5'le—that, namely, that he had an ignorant impatience of science. How could 
this be in a man who was never weary of exhorting his readers to search for truth 
passionately as for hid treasures ? There is, however, a certain dogmatism some¬ 
times called science of which Carlyle was profoundly impatient. Tlus visible 
universe was, to him, a Mystic Temple and a Hall of Doom—the garment whereby 
God was made visible to man. And holding this belief, he rebelled against that 
dogmatism of science which denies reality to tliat wliich cannot be brought into 
a laboratory and subjected to material teste. This, he held, was to empty the world 
of its divine significance, and convert it into merely a convenient arrangement for 
the making of roads and the sowing of com. For, according to Carlyle, it is the 
imagination which, piercing through the things of sense, reveals the spiritual 
realities of which they are merely the symbol. All science, therefore, which 
called upon men to rest content with these things of sense, and not attempt to 
penetrate the hidden regions beyond, was science falsely so called, because it 
sought to exclude tlie imagination from its supreme place in the mind of man. 
To such men of science he causes the great Teufelsdrockh to speak as follows :— 

Thou wilt have no mystery, no mysticism; wilt walk through the world by the sunshine 
of what thou callest Truth . . . and " explun ” all, “ account ’’ for all, or believe nothing of 
it! Niy, thou wilt attempt laughter; whoso recognizes the unfathomable, all-pervading 
domain of mystery, which is everywhere under our feet and among our hands ... to him, 
thou, with sniffing charity, wilt protrusively proffer thy hand-lamp, and shrink as one 
injured when he kicks his foot through it. . . . Doth not thy cow calve, doth not thy bull 
gender ? Thou thyself, wert thou not born ? wilt thou not die! “ Explain ” me all this, or 
do one of two things; Retire into private places with thy foolish cackle; or, what were 
better, give it up and weep, not that the reign of wonder is done, and God’s world all dikem- 
bellished and prosaic, but that thou hitherto art a Jilletante and sand-blind pedant. 

So far, it seems to us, as the positive teaching of Carlyle went, it was 
teaching which did his generation incalculable service. He, perhaps more than 
any British writer of his day, made men feel that men are born into an order of 
things which they did not create! but which they must discover at their peril; 
that no institutions or systems, howsoever cunningly framed, can have the least 
usefulness or vitality eiicept in so far as they are in harmony with this universal 
eternal order. His (so-called) worship of Force was, in point of fact, no more 
than an overwhelming sense of this irresistible order against which men are 
continually fighting, to their own frightful detriment; and that which he reve¬ 
renced in his “ heroes " was not the force which they ^splayed, but the orderly 
ends for which it was put forth. “ Every great.man,” he cries, “ every genuine 
man, is, by the nature of him, a son of order, not of disorder. He is 
here to make what was disorderly, chaotic, into a thing ruled regular. . . . 
In rebellious ages, when kingship itself seems dead abolished, Cromwell, 
Napoleon step forth again as kings.” All this is excellent enough, 
but then, unhappily, it does not avail to carry us very far; and the 
lamentable deficiency in the exhortations of Carlyle is too obvious not to 
have been firequently pointed out. It is that, while dwelling with ceaseless 
iteration on the necessity of faith as the foui dation of all fimitful conduct, he 
gives no help on the all-importaat question as to what men are to believe. We 
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are to believe in heroes when we can find them, but the heroic character has its 
roots in belief, and if there be nothing definite to believe, then there can be no 
heroes. Carlyle frankly accepts this dismal alternative, and -withofit a hero he 
tells us there can be no salvation. “We have known," he says, “times call 
loudly enough for their great man, but not find liim when they called.” And 
such heroless times are, ho adds, doomed “ to go down into wreck and con¬ 
fusion.” This, it must be acknowledged', is a gospel Of no sort of value to either 
nation or individual at any crisis of their existence ; but we must remember that 
the influence of such a writer as Carlyle is most inadequately measured by an 
enumeration of the positive'doctrines to be found in his works. The power of 
such a writer consists in stimulating and enlarging the imagination of his readers* 
in informing the common facts of every-day hfe with sacredness and beauty, in 
imparting energy to the will, and direction and stability to the moral parts of 
man’s nature. Against insincerities and hypocrisies of all kinds he was never 
weary of doing battle, and thus he, as it were, compelled his readers to question 
their hearts and consciences how much of this sincerity belonged to them. But, 
apart from and independently of all this, the writings of Oarljle are full of passages 
of rare poetic beauty, of a force and picturesqueness such as are to be found in 
no other writer ; as, for example, that beautiful comparison of Martin Luther, with 
his mingled strength and sweetness of character, to “ a rock of nnsubduable 
granite, piercing far and wide into the hea'^ens, yet in the clefts of it fountains, 
beautiful green valleys with flowers or that description of Hope, “ whereby, on 
man’s strafght prison walls beautiful, far-stretching landscapes, and into the night 
of very death is shed holiest dawn; ” or that exquisite little prose lyric—if so 
we may call it—which brings the essay on Burns to a conclusion 

While the Shakespearos and Miltons roll on like mighty rivers through the country of 
thought, bearing fleets of traffickers and assiduous pearl-fishers on their waves, this little 
Valclusa fountain will also arrest the eye, for this also is Nature’s own and most cunning 
workmanship, bursts from the depths of the earth with a full gushing current into the light 
of day ; and often will the traveller tutu aside to drink of its clear waters, and muse among 
its rock and pines. 

Such passages—and Carlyle’s writings are full of them—are a joy for ever, 
enricliing both the memory and the imagination. His humour, also, was but 
another aspect of tliis imaginative power—and as original as picturesque.. Was 
there ever such an admirable definition of a Social Science Congress as that of 
“ a regiment gone wholly to drum.” Has the absurdity of duelling ever been so ' 
convincingly put as by the great Professor Teufelsdrookh ?— 

With respect to duels, indeed, I have my own ideas. Few things in this so surprising 
world strike me with more surprise. Two little visual spectra of men, hovering with 
insecure cohesion enough in'the midst of the TJufathomahle, and to dissolve therein at any 
rate very soon—make pause at the distance of twelve paces asunder; whirl round and 
simnltaneously by the cunningest mechanism explode one another into Dissolution, and off¬ 
hand become Air and Kon-extant. . 


A TH1R& defeat of British troops at the hands of the Boers; .and this time 
Sir George Colley has paid witli the forfeit of his life for the rashness of his 
generalship. In tlte present issue of The Statesman the reader will find certain 
comments on General Colley’s past career, which, had they been penned knowing 
that he no longer lived, would have been expressed with less severity. Mentm 
ntortalia tangunt. At the.same time it is necessary to point out that this third 
disnBtw is an additional evidence of their truth. It is evident that in this last 
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engagement, as in his two preceding defeats, no precautions were taken against 
the possibility of failure. The troops were thrown into action without reserves 
on which to retire, Mid so when defeat came it amounted virtually to annihilation. 
Sir Evelyn Wood, although very probably not nearly so *• clever ” a man as Sir 
dreorge Colley, is what the other was not—a soldier ti-ained in the school of experi¬ 
ence ; but the heavy losses sustained by the British troops will make it impossible for 
him to attempt any aggressive movements for three or four weeks, and the 
interval will be a period of profound anxiety to the Government and the nation. 
It is evident that any determination on our part to vindicate what is popularly 
known as “the honour of the British Flag ”—in other words, not to cease from 
fighting until the Boers have been beaten to tlieir knees - will cause the Orange 
Free State to ally itself with the Transvaal, and tlien it is only too probable that 
the conflagration will rapidly extend over tlie whole of the South African Colonies. 
We shall find ourselves involved in a war strikingly similar in many respects to 
the war for American Independence. The only way out of it, so far as we can see, 
is for tlie Government, even at this eleventh hour, to acknowledge tliat these 
Boers have been wronged, and to concede to them their independence. There is 
not the smallest hope of the Government adopting such a policy, and all tliat can 
be hoped for is that they may devise some compromise whereby further bloodshed 
can be stayed. We have little hope that tliis is now possible. 


We have insisted in this as well as preceding issues of The SratKSMAN on the 
degrading character of the tie which links us to the Cape Colony, how^possible 
is any improvement in tlie character of that tie, and how, therefore, both the 
honour and tlie interest of this country require tliat the tie should be severed, 
and the Cape Colony cut adrift from Great Britain. The truth of our contention 
was forcibly demonstrated by certain recent remarks in Parliament. The war 
against the Basutos, unjust and cowardly in its inception, has been carried on 
with a cruelty which would disgrace a savage. There can bo no doubt about 
this, because the stories are exultingly related by the actors in them. Thus 
we know tliat prisoners are forbidden to be made; that corn-fields are devastated, 
ploughs broken up, villages burnt, and tliousauds of cattle driven away ; that, in 
a word, war has been carried on against the Basutos by subjects of the Queen 
according to the methods of Ghengiz Khan or Tamerlane. And every one 
knows also why tliis is so. To the Cape Volunteer a war against a Kaffir 
tribe is a commercial eperatiou. It is the promise and prospect of plunder 
which persuade him to participate in it. Well, a few nights ago. Sir George 
Campbell brought these facts to the notice of Mr. Grant Duff, and asked if Her 
Majesty's Government was prepared to prohibit tliem in future. Mr. Grant 
Duff rebuked his “ honourable friend ” for ignorance' of the relations existing 
between the Colonial Office and the omnipotent Sprigg. Sprigg can snub the 
Colonial Office, the Colonial Office can do nothing to Sprigg. If the latter chose 
to take the Basuto leaders and roast them to death over slow fires, the utmost 
the Colonial Office could do would be to record its ‘Tegref’in an official despatch. 
This was what Mr. Grant Duffs reply amounted to; and the conditions of peace 
offered by Sprigg to the Basutos, followed by Lord. Kimberley's meek remon¬ 
strance, show ttat it was the simple, unexaggerated truth: Sprigg, so far as 
Great Britain is concerned, is an irresponsible despot, and yet the twe axe so 
linked together, that whenever it pleases Sprigg to roll in the mire, Great Britain 
is bespattered hrom head to foot. Now this, we maintam, is a position which no 
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nation can endure'Without grievous loss of honour. At the same time, it is 
plainly impossible to govern South Africa by means of a Parliament sitting in 
London. That Parliament cannot govern Ireland, and much less a country at 
the other end of the world. There is, therefore, no alternative except that of 
cutting ourselves adrift‘from the irresponsible Sprigg, and leaving him to stand 
or fall alone. 


Sib Fbkdbbice Bobebts has been appointed to the supreme military command 
in the Transvaal. It is a curious instance of the reckless, unthinking manner in 
which the newspapers merely echo each other’s opinions, that this nomination 
has evoked a general chorus of approval. We have no hesitation in saying that 
unless peace is arranged before Sir Frederick Roberts appears upon the scene, 
his nomination may be considered as tilling up the measure of our misfortunes. To 
talk of General Roberts as having exhibited a single scintilla of military genius in 
Afghanistan is to talk nonsense ; but the qualities which he did exhibit in a very 
startling manner were precisely those quaUties which led Sir George Colley from 
one signal disaster to another—a blind rashness of movement, an unreasoning con¬ 
fidence in his good fortune. People appear to have forgotten how General Roberts’ 
rear-guard was cut to pieces in the retreat from Khost, or the series of blunders 
which preceded the shutting up of his troops behind their entrenchments at 
Sherpore. If, on Sir Frederick Roberts’ arrival at the Cape, he finds that he has 
on his hands the suppression of a general Dutch insurrection, we shall expect to 
hear of disaster upon disaster. The Boers are a very different enemy from the 
Afghans. * Wary and sMlful in their plan of attack, they are, as we know to our 
dost, eminently brave, dashing, and determined in carrying them out. What is 
needed to cope with them successfully is not a dashing partisan leader, which is 
the best that General Roberts can claim to be, but a soldier wary, circumspect, 
and foreseeing—one who will leave nothing to chance, and will never take a 
second step before he has made certain of the first; in all such qualities our 
Kabul “ hero " is entirely lacking. Our Afghan generals, it is plain to us, are 
likely to damage their luckless country to a greater extent than even we supposed 
it to be in their power—^potent for mischief as that power undoubtedly is. 


Few people, we suppose, either inside or outside of the Government, any longer 
doubt that Ministers committed a very heavy blunder when they allowed Mr. 
Forster to persuade them into bringing in this miserable Coercion Bill. It is a 
Sony spectacle to witness the most liberal and powerful Ministry of modern 
times revolutionizing the procedure of the House of Commons, doing nightly 
desperate battle for more than six weeks, for a measure to deprive the people of 
Ireland of their constitutional status before the law. We have elsewhere stated 
our conviction that the revolution of procedure is, in itself, beneficial, but this does 
not make the immediate cause of its occurrence an agreeable thing to contemplate. 
The fact is that there is a Jonah on board the Government ship, and it would be 
an exceedingly good thing for all hands if he could be thrown overboard. It 
would be ridiculous to question the absolute honesty of Mr. Forster as a 
politician, but none the less Liberals ought to beware of him. He is a broken 
reed, and has an unfortunate habit of piercing the hands of'those who lean upon 
him. It is Mr. Forster’s special weakness to be Liberal until some crisis arrives 
such as tries men and principles, and then to desert to the Conseryative ranks. 
Thus, maiy of our readers will remember, when Liberals throughput the United 
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Kingdom were chafing at Lord Derby’s policy on the “ Eastern Question ”— 
that, namely, of plastering the sores of European Turkey with the waste paper of 
Turkish promises—Mr. Forster took occasion to deliver an elaborate discourse 
to his constituents at Bradford, declaring his entire satisfaction with this treat¬ 
ment of the “Eastern Question.” Later on, Mr. Forster, having undertaken to 
move a resolution voting against the grant of i£6,000,000, backed out of his under¬ 
taking with ignominious precipitation, and to the extreme discomfiture of his party, 
because a manifestly absurd message had been received from Mr. Layard to the 
effect that the Bussians were advancing upon Constantiuople. Last year, again, 
when an unanimous cry had gone up from the Liberal Party protesting against 
tliat base fraud the subversion of the Transvaal Republic, Mr. Forster was ready, 
as usual, to scatter the seeds of doubt and division. . He wrote to the Times to 
say that the Boers did not treat the Natives w'ith justice, and therefore that we— 
steeped though we were and dripping with the blood of 30,000 of these very 
Natives—were bound to retain our grip upon the Transvaal Nobody is likely 
to forget how, last year, the Bill for benefiting Irish landlords was di¬ 
vorced from the Bill for protecting the property of the tenants, or, when 
the Landlords’ House passed the one and rejected tlie other, with what meek¬ 
ness and resignation Mr. Forster accepted this dispensation. And now, again, 
in respect of this Coercion Bill, it is plain that Mr. Forster has made himself the 
mouthpiece of the old bad traditional manner of governing Ireland. He has 
succumbed to the landlords and the “ Castle ’’ officials. As soon as tliis Coercion 
Bill is shunted out of the way, the Ministry, we feel assured, will recover its 
individuality, and move rapidly forw'ard in that path of progress which is its 
natural direction. But it behoves the Liberal Party to remember these things. 
Mr. Forster is but a fair-weather Liberal, and the Liberal Party, if alive to its 
own interests, will, with polite regret, dispense with his services for the future. 
“ Cassio, I love thee, but never more be officer of mine.” 

We cannot congratulate Sir Frederick Roberts upon either the timeliness or the 
courtesy of the speech he delivered at the Mansion House the other day. When 
men who differ from ourselves meet together in order to pay us honour, it is not 
customary among gentlemen to make a furious assault upon their convictions, 
knowing that they have not the power to reply. At the same time, his 
main proposition is one which has our entire concurrence. If the British 
nation is prepared, for an indefinite period, to be engaged in useless, costly, 
and cowaMly wars with wbaker races at the distant extremities of the earth, 
then this kind of work cannot be efficiently carried on with boys freshly 
transplanted from this country. The old soldier, as we saw pointed out in the 
Weekly Dispatch a few days ago, “ represents in the Army tlie Darwinian prin¬ 
ciple of ‘ the survival of the fittestand if our old soldiers are to be drafted into 
the Reserve as soon as they become old,” it stands to reason that our Army, 
in partibus atfidelitm, must be composed of inferior materials. In such a climate 
as India there is not needed the strain of a campaign to decimate one of these 
jttvenUe regii^ents. Any one who has been in India, and has had his attention 
directed to the matter, knows that regimental duties in a cantonment are more 
than they can stand. 

As respects India, there is another aspect of this short-service system which 
demands- attention, and that is the enormous additional burden it throws upon 
the Indian fioanoes. Sir James Outi-am predicted that the amalgamation 
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of the Indian and Quren’s Armies into a single service would prove a 
heavy misfortune to the Native taxpayer, but we fancy he never realized 
how heavy the misfortune would be. From 1860 to 1869, the Company 
contrived to land in India recruits from their depot at Warley at an 
average rate of £26 7s. 6d. per man of all arms. In 1860 the Queen's 
rule began, and from that time until 1868, every soldier landed in India 
cost the Indian Treasury the enormous sum of £206 per head. In 1868, this 
atrocious swindling was abated, and it was arranged that a Cavalry soldier 
was to be landed in India at a cost of £136 13s. lid., and an Infantry soldier at a 
cost of £09 8s. 6d. In other words, a Cavalry soldier, under the Government of 
the Queen, cost India just five times what he had done under the Company, and 
an Infantry soldier nearly tliree times as much. Then came short service, in 
consequence of which, at average intervals of three years, these costly soldiers 
had to be sent back to England, and their places supplied by newly-imported 
articles obtained at the same extravagant rates. Assuming that, under the old 
long-service system, a recruit served in India nine years after arrival in the 
country, under the short-service system the Indian finances have to pay for 
three men at the enhanced rates, where fonnerly they paid for only one. 
Thus it is that while our Indian garrison, native and European, is, numerically, 
greatly below tlio strength of the days prior to the Mutiny of 1857, the cost of 
maintaining tins smaller garrison is £7,000,000 in excess of what it was in the 
days of the Company. We recommend the above facts to the consideration of 
those who wonder-why the Indian Government cannot pay its way. 


Il is the misfortune of the nation, as well as of the Conservative Party, tiiatin the 
present grave state of affairs at home and abroad, tlie leaders of that party, how¬ 
ever distinguished for tlieir abilities, command neither the respect nor confidence 
either of Parliament or of the nation. It is most noticeable, that the Conservative 
organs Uiemselves never venture to speak of the great leaders of their party in 
the homely language of honest respect. They are never tired of challenging us 
to admire the abihties of Lords Jleaconsfield and Salisbury, but to speak of the 
sincerity of either, of their patriotism, or elevation of character, in the natural 
and simple way in which we associate such language with the mention of Lord 
Granville's or Mr. Gladstone's name, is felt to be impossible by every one. 
And it is a misfortune for the nation, we say, that the leaders of the Opposi¬ 
tion at tliis juncture, command neither the respect nor the confidence of any 
part of the nation. So completely have Lords Beaconsfield, Salisbury, Lytton, 
and Cranbrook forfeited the right to be regarded as sincere and truthful ofilcials, 
that even were they right in their contention tliat, as a matter of policy, Kandahar 
ought not to be returned to its rightful owners, they lie open to the over¬ 
whelming suspicion of simply seeking to rescue their administration from the total 
and unqualified condemnation, which history has already passed upon it. Lord 
Lytton quitted India with a reputation such as no Governor-General, no Viceroy, 
ever before left behind him. His rule was a reproach to the nation that sent iiim 
out; and if we speak thus, when charity would drop the veil over his re¬ 
tirement, it is tlie audacity of his statements to the Lords, as to his course in India, 
that prevents our doing so. Lord Lytton “ does not tell the truth,” must be the 
uncourtly answer to every “ statement" he has yet made in the Lords, in the way 
of apology for tlie crime of the Afghan War. Under leaders of a higher character, 
and more jealous of the purity of parliamentary life, he would never have been 
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encouraged to make the statements he has recently proffered to the House. He 
is, unfortunately, but too proficient a pupil in the school of prevarication and false¬ 
hood, of which the nation has reaped the bitter fruit in no less than four wanton 
wars ui the space of tliree years. * 

As to Afghanistan and the retention of Kandahar, the state of parties in Parlia¬ 
ment is so peculiar, tliat it is desirable to direct attention to it pointedly: for the 
position is a curious and instructive one. To understand it, it must be borne in 
mind that it is in the ranks of the Liberal Party, that honest Russophobisra finds 
its home. It is tliis fact that accounts for Mr. Co wen’s otherwise strange attitude 
towards his party, throughout the Kusso-Turkish War. The reader will never 
understand tlie history of the Afghan War, until ho distinctly realizes the fact 
that llnssophobia is a disease of the Liberal Party, not of the Conservatives. It 
has been so from the birth of the Liberal Party under the first Reform Bill. 
It was Lord Melbourne and the Whigs who plunged us into the first Afghan 
War, not the Conservative Party; and it was left to Sir Robert Peel and 
the Duke of Wellington to drag the nation out of tliat guilty business, condemn¬ 
ing the policy that produced the war, and refusing to allow a Britisli soldier to 
remain west of the Indus. It has been tlie misfortune of the Conservative Party, 
since the death of these great men, to have fallen under the guidance of a leader 
who assumed Conservative colours, not from conviction, but that the leadership of 
the party was vacant, and the position open to any man of talent Bot burdened 
with scrupulosity. The Conservative Party has thus been led for nearly thirty 
years, by a leader who has about as much sympathy with Conservative traditions 
as with those of the Zulus. Friendly alliance with Russia was one of the tradi¬ 
tions of Conservatism. The Russian Emperor was the head of the Holy Alliance, 
the Czar being the great head of the Tory or reactionary Party throughout 
Europe. Russia has been the traditional friend and ally of Toryism, and the 
open and declared enemy of Liberalism everywhere. English Liberals have a 
profound distrust of Ru.5sia, and a party hatred of her, and it is Liberal states¬ 
men, not Conservative, who are bitten with what we call Russophobia. The 
honest Russophobist of to day, is to be seen in Mr. Gladstone, the Duke of Argyll, 
Earl Northbrook, and Joseph Cowen. For ourselves, we regard their fears as 
morbid. In our eyes, it is an infirmity in Mr. Gladstone, and in our leading 
Liberal statesmen, developed into acute mania in Mr. Cowen. 


The Conservative leaders have no fear of Russia, have never had any, and in this 
respect they are wiser than their opponents. But Mr. Disraeli, though he has no 
fear of Russia, has a very lively hatred—a Hebrew hatred—of her; and in this, as 
in so many other directions,by his ascendancy over the party which has committed 
its guidance to his hands, he has violated every tradition of Conservatism, and 
made his party betray its own principles. It is only just to him to say, that 
neither he nor the trutliiful Marquis, his ally, have ever concealed their contempt 
for Russophobism. Neither of them shares in it, in the very least; while the 
spectacle is now presented in Parliament^ of these two men, as leaders of their 
party, affecting Russophobia for no other purpose imder heaven, than to compel 
the Ministry to retain Kandahar. It was not any fear of Russia invading India 
that led them into the Afghan War, for they had no such fear; the entire move- 
m^t was an aggressive one; and the. nation must be made to lay hold of a fact 
that is the only key to the story. I.ord Lytton wanted to bring Shere Ali 
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into alliance with us against Russia, not because the Ministry feared Russia, 
but because they intended to attack her on the Oxus, at the right moment. They 
made their forward movement into Afghanistan, and seized Kandahar, with but 
bne object. Their policy was conceived in aggression, while they have falsely 
assured the country that it was defensive. The records of the India Office for 
1877 teem with prou& of a fact that was discerned clearly by ourselves in India 
at the time, although studiously concealed by the Minifitry from the Parliament 
and people of England. The policy having exploded, and the nation being in 
no humour to condone its folly, they are now playing upon the national weak¬ 
ness, by alleging that it is necessary to occupy Kandahar as a measure of defence 
against Russia. It is impossible for us, as close' observers of their tortuous 
policy, to speak the full sense we have of their crime. All through 1877 they 
had but one idea, a campaign against Russia upon her whole Asian frontier, 
from Kashgar to the Dardanelles. Hints were sedulously thrown out by the 
Premier, that England was the greatest Mohammedan power in the world; 
Russia the natural enemy of Mohammedanism. Every effort was made to drag 
Shere Ali into an offensive and defensive alliance. The Turks were made to 
send an Embassy to liim. Lord Lytton invited him to Delhi, to take part in 
proclaiming the Queen Empress of all Asia to the Oxus, and when he re¬ 
fused to come, seat Sir Lewis Pelly to insult Ms Envoy at Peshawur, and to 
fasten a quarrel upon him. M ajor Butler was simultaneously sent on what the 
scrupulous Lytton calls a “ geographical" mission to the Tekke Turkomans. 
His real work was to incite these kidnappers to make war against Russia, and 
to show them the way of conducting it. A! ajor Butler tells us tMs himself, but 
because he has no written instructions to show from the prudent Viceroy, he is 
boldly disavowed and discredited. The strategist, Macgregor, was simultaneously 
sent from the India Office, on a mission to survey the Tigris, and advise the 
Government how to launch an expedition of 65,000 men from India upon Bagdad, to 
attack Russia on the Armenian frontier. The Statesman exposed the wild 
insanity, when tMs mission also was denied, and we had to fasten upon Colonel 
Macgregor, or upon Mr. Stanhope, the shame of falsehood. Russia was to have 
been attacked along her whole Asiatic frontier, from Kashgar to Constantinople. 
The Empress of India, as the greatest Mohammedan Sovereign in the world, was 
the natural protector of Islam from the Muscovite! The conception was as 
deliberate a treason against civilization and humanity, as the war of the Slave 
States in 1861 for propagating slavery throughout the world. The conception 
was never realized, but in baffled pride and disappointment, the Indian Viceroy 
forced the hand of the Ministry, a» Count Schouvsloff rightly affirms. He 
plunged into the war with haste, lest it should be countermanded from home, 
while the Com,mander-in-CMef of the Army washed Ms hands of all complicity 
in the campaign, which the prudent Colley affirmed would be simply a military 
parade. And now that the nation is indignant at the crime into which it has 
been betrayed, its authors, who have never had a moment’s fear of Russian inva¬ 
sion, affect that they went into Afghanistan to protect India therefrom. In tlieir 
mouths, the pretence is as false as human speech could be. The Whig leaders, 
from the Dnke of Argyll downwards, are sincere enough in their fears for the 
Nortii-west Frontier, but oherisliing no aggressive ideas against Russia, they 
see clearly how fhtal most be that “ forward policy ” which, of necessity, makes 
eveiy j t% han our enemy. That policy will overthrow our Indian Empire if it U 
not iihandoHed. 
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Thk English nation literally knows nothing of the tyranny witli which the Native 
Princes of India ere treated by our officials in that country, nor of the unscmpulous- 
ness with which the slightest independence of spirit on the part of a Native Prince 
or private Native gentleman is resented. Thus Holkar is outraged for twenty 
years, because he refuses to admit that he was a “traitor” to us on tlie 
1st of July, 1857, when the mutiny at the Residency led the late Colonel Dnnuid 
to make his most mischievous retreat from HoUcar’s neighbourhood. He left 
tlie young Prince to his own resources entirely, when he should have stood by him 
to the last; and when others took tlie position that he had ignobly abandoned, 
and saved all tliat part of India by tlieir aUiance with the young Prince and 
the trust they confided in him. Colonel Durand was furious with both them 
and him; and being for long years the “ Foreign Office ” in his own person, every 
slight and indignity has been put upon tlie Prince to maintain the “ fiction " that 
he was “for four hours” a traitor on the 1st of July, 1857. Again, a Native 
gentleman at Chittagong dares to oppose in Council some municipal regulation 
of the Collector (Kirkwood), and is forthwith ordered to “ mount guard” over 
the public latrines of the city! And when an indignant public cry out against the 
outrage, a Temple, as Lieutenant-Governor, professes to punish this Kirkwood by 
removing him from the penal settlement of Chittagong to the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta, where every Civilian wishes to get; and finally fudges the scandal out 
of the Government records, by falsifying the whole heart of tire matter in his 
confidential report to the Supreme Government. , 

Thk system is deadly, and is producing a class of officials who appear to regard 
principle and conscience as simple impediments to tlie expeditious conduct of 
official business. What the end of it will be God alone knows. The men them¬ 
selves are hardly conscious of the demoralization in which they are steeped, nor 
of the system of prevarication and oppression to which they are committed. They 
never tell this country the truth about anything that occurs in India, which 
affects their reputation. They tell half the truth and conceal the other half which 
would expose tlie “ lie ” they suggest by this semi-suppression ; and they go to 
prayer-mectiiiga and court our Missionary societies and Bible societies, that they 
may be invited to “ take the chair,”—nothing rehabilitating a man in this country 
BO quickly as an affectation of interest in such enterprises as Chiistiau missions, 
or such questions as the morahty of tlie opium revenue. Justice, mercy, and the 
love of God, meanwhile, ^re altogether forgotten; and we have a BarUe Frere 
counselling a treacherous entry into Afghanistan by the back door, committing 
ns to the crime of war upon an unoffending people, and following this up within 
a year or two, by a course of unscrupulousncss in another continent, that plunges 
us into war with the Zulus, tlie Basutos, and the Boers. 

The same evil influence demoralizes our Indian Generals. Our military men 
in India are so unaccustomed to see hard fighting (in the Continental sense of the 
term), that every paltry triumph over armed rebellion, or half-armed Athens is 
magnified into a “ great victory,” or “ crushing defeat of the enemy the actors 
therein rushing “ home ” to be received with ovations in every town, and to be 
presented witli a sword of honour by the Corporation of London. The Queen 
calls them to her table—(how is it that Her Majesty never invited the noble 
Outram there? Every one in high places knows why, and how keenly he felt 
the neglect)—and a Frere, steeped to tlie eyes in bloodshed, is petted by Her 
Majesty. Lord Chelmsford, by his Indian contempt fur tlie enemy, brings the 
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massacre of Isandhlwana upon the nation, and the Queen instantly conveys to 
him her condolence. A Colley steeped in Afghan blood, and in the disgraceful 
mismanagement of the mid upon Kabul, is at once made Sir Pomeroy, and 
Governor of Natal. Here, again, with true Jndian contempt for his enemy, we 
see him marching his troops to slaughter twice over in a fortnight; while a 
Lytton—the centre of all this mischief for years—comes home to be also petted 
by the Court! Instead of being sent into obscurity, the Prince of Wales goes 
to meet him upon his lauding; and the man has the effrontery—strong in the 
sympathies of the aristocracy and Court—to rise in the Lords and tell us what 
we ought to do in Afghanistan! 


The Indian Empire is destroj’ing all morality in “ official Ufe.” The possession 
of irresponsible power makes all men unscrupulous in the end, while the quiet 
docility of the people whom we rule, fills our military men with contempt of all 
opposition in the field. The nation will have a rude awakening from it ere long. 
A handful of Boers are sufficient to thrash the conceit of a Colley out of him, 
and dispel the vain dreams he has been indulging in for years. His ex¬ 
pedition to Kabul was to be a military parade, and the wisdom of putting the 
fortunes of the empire into his keeping and that of the scrupulous Lytton, 
ended in a bloody war, in which 40,000 or 00,000 lives have been sacrificed, 
and £40,000,000 sterling will have been spent ere its close. If the nation is wise, 
it will look askance at every appointment of an Indian officer to high position. 
We warn the nation that it may expect unscrupnlousncss and rashness as a 
matter of course and of necessity, from these men. We are breeding a race of 
Civilian officials debauched by irresponsible power, and a race of military com¬ 
manders whose triumph over Hindhs and mere border tribes fills them with 
the wildest conceit of their prowess and generalship. And the unhappy soldiery 
are periodically sacrificed to their incompetence. These Indian officials have 
plunged us into no less than /our wars of injustice and disaster, without a redeem¬ 
ing feature in any one of them, in the last four years only. The place to strike 
at—^if the nation would see reform—is the Indian system of government. When 
the new Ministry came into office, many months ago, wo wrote in The States¬ 
man (July 1):— 

The Crown has been made to throw its mgis over men who ought to be mode to answer 
at the bar of the country, for the crime of the Afghan War. The chief subordinate actor in 
the business was the man who has now gone to govern Natal, and who from plain Colonel 
Colley was elevated into Sir Pomeroy, for no other service whatever than that of sssist 
ing the Viceroy in a crime, the cost of which no one can estimate, and the guilt of 
which we feel so keenly. While the nation permits its Ministerial Executive, after pro¬ 
ceedings auch as these, to take shelter under the shadow of the Throne, and to cover them¬ 
selves and their instruments with honours and decorations, it is idle to talk of ‘'responsible ’ 
government. Tbs nation has retained the shadow and name of the thing, but has lost its 
substance. 

Had Mr. Gladstone but recalled Sir Bartle Frere, tltere would have been 
no Basuto War; and had he recalled Sir George Colley, no Boer War. 
India is producing to-day a race of civilian and soldier administrators, who 
da mot know what serupulousness means. They are full of the notion that the 
Saxon is an Imperial race that has a right to carry itself, as it pleases 
tOW|>^ aU other races. Lord Beaconsfield's reign of six years has given a most 
daitgerons development to this order of thought throughout the empire, but no¬ 
where so fatidly as under Lord Lytton’s administration of India. 
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The most important fact contained in the Kabul correspondence is Count 
Shoitvaloifs account of a conversation with Lord Beaconsfield, in which the 
latter informed the Count that he had been desirous to “temporise” wit,h 
Shere Ali, but that the action of the Indian Government had been so 
precipitate as to force the hands of the Government. Since this state¬ 
ment was made public, the papers have been instructed to deny its accuracy. 
The statement (so we are now told) is untrue in fact, and had it been 
true, the Kussian Ambassador would have been the last person to whom 
Lord Beaconsfield would make such a confession. VVith the Kandahar debate 
in prospect, tliis official denial was to bo looked for. It is worth nothing at 
all. It is, of course, quite possible that Lord Lytton and Colonel Colley did not 
force the hand of Lord Beaconsfield, but that they did their utmost to force the 
hand of the British Cabinet, and did, in fact, succeed in doing so, no one acquainted 
with the facts can doubt for a moment. The story has often been toldr but as the 
actors in it, trusting apparently to the short memory of the public, are once more 
circulating fabrications which have been a thousand times exposed, it is necessary 
to repeat it. On September 19, 1878, the following message was received by Sir 
N. Chamberlain (then at Peshawar with his Mission) from our Envoy at 
Kabul 

If Mission starts without waiting fortho Ameer’s permission, there would be no hope left 
for the renewal of friendship or conciliation. ... If Mission will await Ameer's permission, 
everything will be arranged, Glad willing, in the best manner, and no room ’'^iU be left for 
complaint in the future. 

Had there been any desire for peace in the mind of Lord Lytton, here was an 
opportunity to secure it. But what did lie do ? He immediately ordered 
the Mission to advance into Afghanistan, without waiting for the Ameer’s 
permission ; and when it was stopped in the Khyber, as he knew it must be 
stopped, the shameful lie was telegraphed to this country that we had been 
insulted, preparations for war were at once commenced, and, but for the opposi¬ 
tion of tile Commander-in-Chief, the Fort of Ali Musjid would have been attacked 
without so much as a preliminary declaration of war. War from that moment 
was inevitable. Badly as we think of the late Government, we do not believe 
that it was prepared to bo “ rushed ” into a war after this summary fashion; but 
it was a Government as weak and contemptible in asserting its will as it was 
lacking in principle, and its subordinates ruled it with a rod of iron. Lord 
Lytton “ forced ” it intoi a war with Afghanist in almost as much as Sir Bartle 
Frere compelled it to participate in his cowardly butchery of the gallant Xulus. 

A MiLiTAHT critic in the Calcutta Statesman has tlie following estimate of 
General Roberts’ qualities as a strategist and tactician;— 

If no man can bo pronounced happy till after his death, it may be said with equal truth 
that it is premature to congratulate a General who has survived his victories, for no one can 
tell into what depth.® of the ridiculo’is he may yet be plunged. We shall, therefore, with¬ 
hold our congratulations to General Roberts till we see how he gets through his English 
campaign. Thrice happy will he be if he gets back to India with some shreds of his glory 
still hanging round him, instead of like a Uongo fetish, whii h, after being paraded round the 
village in triumph, with beating of drums, is finally pitSbed into the fetish-house to moulder 
in obscurity with other wooden-headed idols that have had their day. 

For the British public, extravagant as it is in its follies) generally wakes up ere long to 
be ashamed of them, and then, as often as not, heaps contumely on the innocent cause of 
them. Being at the bottom fairly discriminating, they soon fin.l out when they have made 
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» iDlstaken estimftte, and then, with the ordinary injustice of mobs, are angry with their 
idol. Now it is impossible that a long time should elapse before the English people find out 
that they are making fools of themselves over Chmeral Roberts. When they come to con¬ 
sider the history of the la'e* Afghan campaigns, under guidance of sober critics, they will 
understand that there was no strategy throughout the war, and that if there had been, 
General Roberts in his subordinate position would have had no opportunity of displaying it. 
But no soldier can be called a General who has not shown skill in strategy, though it is not 
necessary for this purpose that he should dispose of large bodies of troops—witness General 
.Tackson’s fine strategy in the Shenandoah Valley in 1884. Nevertheless, General Roberts 
might have a claim to public app’anse in skilful tictics. Many leaders, even, who have 
failed in the higher branch, have attained deserved estimation by their handling of troops in 
action, of which Marshal MacMahon is a noble instance. But General Roberts’ tactics, 
though certainly dashing, have been deservedly condemned as ill-considered and hazardous. 
At the Peiwar he manoeuvred, in the face of a fortunately supine enemy, in a manner that 
ab-olutely courted a counter-stroke which could not h ive been resisted. K-peating the same 
faults on a wore extended scale at Kabul against Mahomed Jan, the counter-stroke was 
actually deliveied (though donbtlesss more by luck than good guidance on Mahomed Jan’s 
part), and our force was only saved from ruin by the stubborn resistance for which General 
Massey was subsequently blamed by those who were in haste to believe General Roberts 
faultless. Of this business, and of the subsequent fighting with still disseminated forces 
(for General Roberts appears slow in learning by experience), which ended in our hard-pressed 
troops retiring into their entrenchments, the admirers of General Roberts prudently say 
little. But they would be wise to say as little of the action near Kandahar, for there, when 
for the first time the General might We moved on a large front with advantage, having an 
actual superiority of numbers, he failed to seize his advantage, and three-fifths of his force 
was never developed at all. 

At liabul, Gi neral Roberts, having 6,000 troops and finding 20,000 men marching from 
one direction and 10,000 men from another, to join at a given point an advance against him, 
sent 8,000 men to the point of junction, twelve miles off, and 2,000 men to the rear of the 
enemy’s main body, twenty miles off. The 8.000 troops were to prevent the junction and to 
drive the enemy's main body back on to the 2,000 troops, and so to envelop them I But of 
course, while the 3 OOO troops were engaged with the enemy’s lesser body, and the 2,000 
troops were marching pleasantly op to a point in the distance, the enemy’s main body passed 
in between and advanced on Sherpore till General Massey checked them, thereby giving time 
for measures of defence at Sherpore, and, by the thunder of his guns, recalling the 3,000 troops 
from twelve miles off. 

These, like the manoeuvre at Peiwar, were apparently baaed on an ill-digested study of 
German tactics. The result apparently was to give the Ghmeral an unreasoning mistrust of 
the Mo'tke system. For at ^ndahar—when with 14,000 troops he was opposed to some 
6,000 Afghan regulars and perhaps as many irregulars (a practical superiority of at least two 
to one), and had thus a perfect opportunity for putting in practice the doable flank attack— 
he only attacked on one flank, and that the outer or indecisive one. He thus left idle two 
brigades out of four, and this was the more unfortunate because, .ss it turned out, the Afghans 
were already in retreat and could not, of course, be grasp-d by the brigades who were turning 
the flank from which they were retiring. One of the idle brigades pushed m on their left 
flank would have come down on the Afghan line of retreat, and there would have been no fear 
of a culm; for, apart from the fact proved at Khushk-i-Naklmd, that Ayoub Khan’s force was 
notan over-match for a property handled British brigade, there was the reserve brigade, and, 
indeed, the other brigades within sufficiently easy reach. 

All this will be sufficiently understood at home, possibly before even General Roberts 
comes out to take up his Ma ras command. * Admiration will still bn extended by soldiers 
to flhe troops and the leader who could make a march like that from Kabul to Kandsdiar; but 
the public, disgusted at having been betrayed into foolish ecstasies, will have gone into the 
opposite extreme, and General Roberts, like other idols of the hour, will have to experience 
the flcklaiWBS of popular favour. Hi^ver, with £2i\000 in his pocket and a Command-in- 
Chief, perhaps he will not very much care. 
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KOSSUTH’S MEMORIES OF MY EXILE. 


No description of book is so interesting as the autobiograpbic. 
To say that it is equal to a novel in interest is to do it an 
injustice. That truth is stranger than fiction is a truism on 
the lips of everybody, but ii* is not from the strangeness or 
startling character of the incidents that an autobiography derives 
its interest, any more than a romance if intelligently read. The 
value of a novel lies in the degree of success with which human 
character is delineated; and the reason why an autobio'graphy, if 
written by one who has some capacity for verbal expression, sur¬ 
passes a novel in interest is that no novelist, however great, can lay 
bare the labyrinths of the mind in an imaginary character, as he 
can, who is reveahng his own. Autobiography is, of course, a very 
subtle form of self-flattery, but then this half-unconscious, involun¬ 
tary self-flattery is itself a manifestation of character, and in conse¬ 
quence enhances the interest of the book as a whole. Daring the 
past year, three very important autobiographic memoirs have been 
published. The first in date, as it is the most important, both for 
the variety and character of its details, was Madame de Eemusat's 
Memoirs of the Court of Napoleon. No such picture of the great 
conqueror and his couflt and his other surroundings had before been 
given to the world. Though a long way behind it, it is true, it will 
always be classed with the Due de Simon’s Memoirs of the Court of 
Louis XIV. Simon’s Memoirs, it may be confidently said, is the 
most interesting book in existence; and if any reader of this 
review is still unacquainted with its contents, let him hasten to 
taste the sv^eets of a new and unrivalled pleasure by removing 
that ignorance. Madame de Eemusat’s Memoirs are not equal to 
those of Simon, in consequence of an unlucky incident. She 
had written during her life at the Court of Napoleon a minute 


* Memories of My EsAle. By Louis Kossuth. Translated by Ferenez Jausz. 
Cassell, Fetter, Galpin & Co. London: 1880 . 
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account of all that went on under her own eye, and had this 
original account been preserved, we should be now in possession 
of a book not inferior to that which describes the Court of the 
great king. But when the Bourbons were restored, Madame 
de Eemnsat feared that these memorials might compromise her 
husband with the new Government, and in a moment of alarm 
she destroyed them. The Memoirs we have Are, in consequence, 
reminiscences of those former Memoirs j and thus it is that they lack 
the vivid realism of the Due de Simon's pictures. None the less 
they make up a book of surpassing interest and value. A more 
dismal picture of human wretchedness in the midst of splendour 
than her description of the Court of Napoleon was never drawn for 
the edification of mankind. The second important book of this 
nature which has recently been published is the Memoirs of 
Prince Mettemich, the Austrian adyersary of the Great Napoleon. 
Metternich had an acute eye for the discernment of character, and 
it is most interesting to compare his account of Napoleon with that 
of Madame de Eemusat. They mutually confirm each other, especially, 
and in a very remarkable manner, in their account of Napoleon's con¬ 
versation, and the extraordinary intellectual power it manifested. 
And now, finally, we have a third work of the same kind in Louis 
Kossuth's ''Memories of my Exile." This volume is merely an 
instalment, and covers only that period of history during which 
the campaign of Magenta and Solforino was begun and ended. 
The peace of Villafranca marked an abrupt and abortive termination 
of that war. It was begun with the avowed determination to 
free Italy from the Austrian yoke " from the Alps to the Adriatic." 
This grand programme had to be abandoned, partly by reason of the 
heavy losses sustained by the French at Magenta and Solferino, 
but principally because the army of the German Confederation, 
assembled on the Ehine, menaced France with invasion should the 
war have been prolonged. But before the peace of Villafranca 
had been thought of, the French Emperor formed the project of 
weakening the Austrian resistance, by instigating the Hungarians 
to rise and I'enew the struggle of 1849, which, but for the interven¬ 
tion of the Emperor Nicholas, would have destroyed the sovereignty 
of the House of Hapsburgh over that part of its present dominions. 
For this purpose he had recourse to Kossuth—^then living an exile 
in London—and this volume is an account of what took place in 
consequence. 

Now that the Austrian has been expelled and Italy has become a 
single coimtry under a national sovereign, it is hard to realize that the 
prospect of so rationaland beneficentachangeEdtonldhave filled"soye> 
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reigns, statesmen, and diplomatists ” with.perplexity and consterna¬ 
tion. Yet so it was. Some day, perhaps, the world will awdcen to 
a correct estimate of the inability of these three orders of men, and 
the frightful miseries which have, in consequence, fallen upon man¬ 
kind. In 1869 they proclaimed with one accord that if the brutal 
and unnatural Austrian rule was not maintained in Italy, all law 
and order would bo destroyed throughout Europe. These same 
gentry, untaught by the past, have, as we all know, been recently 
maintaining that the same direful consequences would ensue if 
Turkish domination was not upheld in South-eastern Europe. In 
neither case had they the wit to see that Austrian rule in Italy‘and 
Turkish rule in Europe were, in themselves, breaches of law and 
order which produced the confusion and violence which they wore 
so earnest in deprecating. Mrs. Browning has well described the 
feelings experienced by these dim-sighted officials when the French 
Emperor declared that the Austrian should cease to rule in a coun¬ 
try that was not his. The verses are just as applicable to the 
period of the Eusso-Turkish War :— 

I 

Then sovereigns, statesmen, north and south, 

Kose up in wratli and fear, 

And cried, protesting by one moutli, 

“ What monster have we here I 
A great deed at this hour of day, 

A great just deed, and not for pay i 
Absurd, or insincere! 

“And if sincere, the heavier blow 
In that case we shall bear, 

For where’s our blessed ‘ status quo,’ 

Our holy treaties, where,— 

Our rights to sell a race, or buy. 

Protect and pillage, occupy, 

»And civilize despair I 

“ A great deed in tliis world of ours ? 

Unheard of the pretence is: 

It thi-eatens plainly the great Powers: 

Is fatal in all senses. 

A just deed in this world! Call out 
The rifles, be not slack about 
The national defences.” 

What possible “ British interest ” was involved in the preserva¬ 
tion of Austrian rule in Italy it would puzzle any one to conjecture. 
But at that time the Tories were busy promulgating a notion that ff 
Venice passed out of Austrian hands, the route to India would be in 
peril. The train of rea soning by which this precious conclusion was 
airived at, was as follows : Italy, freed by the aid of Prance, would; 
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of course, be no more tljan a country in a state of vassalage to the 
rrencb Emperor. He would take advantage of this state of vas¬ 
salage to build a.fleet on the Adriatic, by means of which he 
would convert the Mediterranean into a French lake, and so 
close the Overland Route. A stronger motive for intervention was, 
however, the natural aflection which the British Tory feels to¬ 
wards all bad and cruel Governments. His affection is propor¬ 
tioned to their badness; consequently he has never had such a 
tremendous access of enthusiasm for a bad Government as that 
which he experienced for the rule of the Sultan and his Pashas. 
Still, the Austrians in Italy and Hungary had not done badly. 
They had flogged high-born ladies, like the woi’st malefactors, in 
the presence of their soldiery. They had fastened Italian patriots 
to the walla of their fortresses, and fed them on tallow candles. 
Clearly, therefore, the Austrian Empire was necessary in order to 
preserve the “ balance of power,” and the British Tory was 
bound to do his utmost to preserve it. The Earl of Derby was 
then the English Prime Minister, and his Government made the 
most frantic endeavours to avert the war. Portions of their des¬ 
patches are quoted by Kossuth in this book, and they cannot be 
read without laughter. These despatches assure the Italians that the 
Austrians are most anxious to carry out “ reforms ” in Lombardy, 
but are restrained by a wise prudence which has taught them that 
the Italians are a people who cannot endure “ sweeping changes.” 
Is not this delicious ? Lanza, the Sardinian Minister of Finance, 
having introduced a Bill in the House of Representatives for sanc¬ 
tioning a loan of fifty million francs—which loan he justified by a 
reference to the alarming preparations of Austria—the English 
Foreign Office addressed the following remonstrance to Turin: 
“ Sardinia was to blame for the attitude of Austria. If Sardinia 
had not taken advantage of the feelings with which the population 
of the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom xoas assumed to be animated 
as regards the Austrian Government to raise the cry of Italian 
Liberation, Austria would have had no occasion to take up a defensive 
positioti on her frontier.” This " was assumed " is really an admir¬ 
able joke. Lord Malmesbury then goes on earnestly to entreat the 
Court of Turin to pause in its headlong career; to avert the danger 
which it had so rashly courted; to retract the application which 
it had made for foreign support.” The efforts of the British Cabinet 
were directed to obtain that infallible panacea for all political ills— 
at least, in the judgment of sovereigns and statesmen—an European 
Congress to deliberate upon the condition of Italy. Then, as after¬ 
wards, when they were called to deal with the Eastern question, these 
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high official personages either could not or would not perceive that 
nothing short of independence and unity would satisfy the Italians, 
because nothing short of these would be equivalent to their legiti¬ 
mate claims and aspirations. Against the demand of a nation for 
independence, they set up the Treaties of 1815, precisely as diplo¬ 
matists of later date thought to still the convulsions of South¬ 
eastern Europe by an appeal to the Treaty of 1856—in other 
words, by an appeal to “iheir rights to sell a race or buy.'’ These 
endeavours of the British Cabinet were fruitless. War broke out, 
and Lord Derby’s Government made a proclamation of neutrality. 
But it was understood that this proclamation was conditional on 
certain unexpressed contingencies. The war, as the diplomatic 
slang phrases it, was to be “localised.” If it extended beyond 
the boundaries of Italy, the British Goveimmont held itself free 
to act as circumstances might require. Nothing of all this was 
stated in the proclamation, but it was understood none the less; 
and both in Great Britain and in Europe it was believed that 
the contingency which would liberate the British Gpvernment 
from an attitude of neutrality, was a rising in Hungary, fostered 
and assisted by the Emperor of the French. This it was which 
gave occasion to Kossuth’s mission to England, the narrative of 
which in this volume is its most interesting element for English 
readers. 

The independence of Hungary has been, as all men know, the great 
object to which Louis Kossuth has devoted his life. Though a Kepub- 
lican hi&self, he had no overwhelming desire to see that particular 
form of government accepted by the people of Hungary, so long as 
they were set free from the domination of the House of Austria. 
Louis Kossuth has often been contrasted, not by any means favour¬ 
ably, with Francis Deajc, the Hungarian lawyer and politician, to whom 
is due the credit of having worked out the existing modus vivendi 
between Hungary and the House of Hapsburgh. In Great Britain our 
domestic politics is so completely a system of compromises, that we 
have brought ourselves to believe that nothing in the political world 
can be good for anything which is not infected with the spirit of 
compromise. In Francis Deak, accordingly, we recognized an 
apostle and practiser of the great saving doctrine of compromise; 
in Kossuth, the unpractical man indissolubly wedded to an abstract 
principle incapable of being embodied in action. But the progress 
of events is more and more tending to show that the (so-called) un¬ 
practical man was the man who rightly apprehended the nature of 
the situation. Kossuth perceived that so long as Hungary remained 
an appendage of Austria, it was not possible that the various races 
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which inhabit her soil should amalgamate into a single nationality. 
The House of Austria maintains a precarious domination over its 
heterogeneous dominions by the device of playing off one race 
against another. The instinct of self-preservation compels it to a 
policy of division, and Hungary, he contended, as well as the rest of 
its territories, would have to be sacrificed to this necessity. Precisely 
this is what has occurred since the giant of a constitution to Hungary. 
There is no nation in Hungary. There is simply a Hungarian faction, 
in alliance with the Court of Vienna, and which, in return for this 
alliance, is allowed to oppress the vastly more numerous Slavs 
among whom they live. No one supposes that the present state of 
things can last. Sooner or later the Slavs must attain the rights and 
privileges which their increasing -numbers will give them the power 
to exact; and then the very name of Hungarian will disappear 
from among the nationalities of Europe. By making Hungary in¬ 
dependent of Austria, Kossuth trusted to absorb the Slavic popula¬ 
tion into the Hungarian; instead of, as will now in all probability 
be the case, the Hungarian being either exterminated by the races 
which he has so long oppressed, or simply submerged and lost in 
their multitudinousness. After the Hungai’ian war of 1849 had been 
brought to a close by the intervention of the Czar Nicholas, Kossuth 
became an exile. But he never laid aside the great purpose of his 
life. At the same time, the independence of Hungary, he held, 
was not an object attainable by secret conspiracies, local outbreaks, 
and the ordinary revolutionary contrivances. On this point he ex¬ 
presses himself as follows :— 

My view of the matter was always this, that what is permissible and may 
even be judicious in the ease of a nation rising merely to change the form of its 
Government or to transform its internal organization, is neither judicious nor 
permissible when the end in view is national independence and delivery from 
foreign dominion. In the former case revolution does not really mean war. It 
is but an internal contest, in which the people are confronted only by govern¬ 
mental power; and such a revolution has, in more than one instance, been decided 
by a few days’ fighting in tlie streets. But in the latter case, revolution is a real 
war against a foreign enemy, whose centre of power cannot be reached in the 
country because he has at his disposal armies and resources outside the country. 
Such a war cannot be decided by fighting from behind barricades. In this case 
the Mtivity of patriotism must confine itself to keeping alive the aspirations for 
independence, and to takiiig care that the nation may be in readiness to seize 
such an opportunity for the rrealisatiou of its aspirations, as will make the proba¬ 
bility of success, according to human calculations, depend solely upon the will of 
the people. ... To organise local outbreaks is a political error by which no 
reasonable purpose can be gained; and firom a moral point of view it is to bo 
condemned, tor unnecessarily compromises those who ore ready for sacrifice, 
and the lives of swfii should not be risked in vain. These views serred to guide 
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me under tdl circomMances sinoe I became a refugee, end from them I have never 
swerved. 

These convictions saved Hungary from incalculable calamity 
during the Italian war. Whether or not the Emperor Louis Napo¬ 
leon cared anything for the independence of Hungary, is a question 
to which no certain answer can be given. At any rate he 
affected to do so, but it was also obviously for his advantage, whde 
attacking the Austrians in Italy, to create a diversion in the rear 
of the enemy so formidable as an insurrection in Hungary. Kossuth 
declined to enter into any proposals of this kind which were not 
accompanied with material guarantees to show that Hungary was 
not to be used as a mere tool for the advantage of others. In May, 
1859, he left London for Paris in order to confer personally with 
the Emperor on the subject. As a preliminary to this conference, 
he had an interview at Paris with Prince Napoleon, of which there 
is a curious and interesting account in these “Memoirs.” The 
Prince stipulated that if Hungary became free with th^ assistance 
of the French Emperor, she should adopt not “ a Republican form 
of Government, but a Constitutional Monarchy.” To ihis Kossuth 
agreed; and the following remarks then ensued:— 

Ko»$uth .—The exigencies of the European situation, and especially the fact 
of our alliance with monarchs, decidedly point to a Constitutional Monarchy. I 
therefore accept this stipulation of the Emperor witliout reserve, and can assure 
your Highness that my nation will do the same with general consent. Still, to 
be able to prepare public opinion in our country, I sliould like to know upon 
whom the Emperor would most wkh our choice of a long to fall. 

The Prince .—The Emperor loaves this entirely to your own discretion. He 
has no special wish in the matter. 

Kossuth .—Of course the wish to dispose of the Crown of Hungary cannot 
enter our minds for an instant. We have no right to do so. But I know my 
nation. 1 know that grs.titude is one of their national characteristics. If, as a 
consequence of our present negotiations, Hungary shonld become independent, 
this would be ascribed to the protection of the Emperor, and this again to the 
mediation of your Highness. I cannot refrain from expressing my conviction 
that my nation weuld offer the crown of St. Stephen to your Highness! 

Upon this the Prince, who sat with me at a small table, rose, and making a 
deep bow, said; “ I am sensible of the honour you Ho nre, and thank you very 
much. But I must request you not to mention this i^^n to me, or to the 
Emperor when you speab with him. We Bonapartes have learnt much from the 
history of our nnole. We havedearnt not only what we must, but also what we 
must not do. We know that members of our family must not accept foreign 
thrones, for that might lead to a European coalition against ns . . . Therefore 
do not let ns mention the snlyeot agmn; let us leave it and pass on to practical 
snlqectB. Tell ms what you wish, what you reqnhre to put the Hungarian nation 
under arms again, in ordm that they may rnako use of the Ttaiiim wai to eeanme 
thaii atrnggls dor nctinnalindependmce." 
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The conditions, in response to this inquiry, which Kossuth de¬ 
clared to be indispensable were these: “ First of all, and above 
everything else, we want a material guarantee that the instigating 
of Hungary to insurfection is not solely intended to make a diver¬ 
sion in order to weaken Austria’s force in Italy j” secondly, a gua¬ 
rantee was required “ that the Emperor and King Victor Emmanuel 
look upon the independence of Hungary as an object of this war 
co-ordinate with the object of Italyand thirdly, Kossuth required 
an assurance that if Hungary takes up. arms against Austria on 
this understanding, she will not be left in the lurch, and that in 
case of victory no peace shall be concluded with regard to Italy 
without Hungary being liberated from the rule of Austria and made 
an independent State.” In other^ words, Kossuth refused to stir in 
the matter unless the liberation of Hungary was as much an integral 
and essential part of the impending campaign as the liberation of 
Italy. As in the one country, so in the other, the French flag must 
be unfurled, and a French army must be sent strong enough to 
protect that flag from insult. The Prince undertook to communi¬ 
cate these conditions to the Emperor, and at about midnight on the 
5th May, another interview took place, those present being the 
Emperor, Prince Napoleon, and Kossuth. The Emperor admitted 
the reasonableness of Kossuth’s stipulations. There were difficulties, 
however, in the way of sending an army to Hungary which the 
Emperor did not see how to remove. He said, according to 
Kossuth’s report of the conversation— 

The chief obstacle is England. The Toiy Government now in power 
manifests a decidedly'hostile attitude towards my enterprise even as regards Italy. 
They ding to the Treaties of 1816, which others beside myself have tom to tatters 
long ago. For, you see, these treaties proscribed the Napoleons, and I am here 
at this moment. . . . You may imagine what the Tories would do were I to 
extend the war to the Danube, if they behave in the way they do while there is a 
question of Italy only. To extend the war so far would mean to strike out for 
ever the Austrian dynasty from the list of the Great Powers, and the English 
Government clings obstinately to that dynasty. The antiquated notion that the 
existence of the House of Hapsburgh as a great power is essential to the 
maintenance of the European equilibrium ie one of the traditional maxims of 
English policy. I'have redson to believe that England would even be capable of 
actually intervening against me—and that I cannot risk. Please take this into 
consideration. . . . 

AToMuth.—Your Majesty's distrust is well founded. The problem, therefore, 
would be to overthrow the Ministry of Lord Derby, and to do so just on the 
question of its foreign policy. The place of the Tories should be taken by the 
'Whigs, on such an understanding as would entirely secure the neutrality of 
En^^d. As your Majesty wishes only this much from England, permit me to 
dedare that I will take upon myself the task to carry this into effect. 

The Emperor.—ynaai do you mean ? Do you really think you can do this ? 
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Kosfuth.—Xds, Sire, I believe I can. Pray do not regard my words as mere 
extravagant boasting. I am only a poor exile, whose sphere of action is very 
limited, and certainly do not dream of being able to direct England’s policy, but 
I know the position of the parties; I am on a friendly footing with the personsiges 
who can bring this about; and I hope I shall be able to persuade them to do it. 

Much more on this subject was exchanged between the French 
Emperor and the Hungarian exile; and the result was that Kossuth 
returned to England a few days after to try his hand at over¬ 
throwing a To^ Government. 

At the beginning of the year 1859, a Tory Cabinet under the con¬ 
duct of Lord Derby guided the destinies of Great Britain. Mr. Disraeli 
was the Conservative leader in the House of Commons. The Govern¬ 
ment brought in a Eeform Bill, which towards the close of March 
was rejected by a majority of twenty-nine, and Lord Derby dissolved 
Parliament and appealed to the country. At this time, it was known 
that war between Prance and Austria was inevitable; and the prospect 
of this impending struggle was appealed to by Lord Derby and his 
colleagues as a strong argument against making a change of Govern¬ 
ment. It is amusing to contrast Mr. Disraeli’s manifesto of 1859 
with that which, a short time ago, shipwrecked his party, and to note 
how much the two resemble each other. “ The blow,” says Mr. 
Disraeli, “ which has lately been inflicted on the Government 
deprives it of authority; and yet in the ranks of the Opposition 
there is no more unity of sentiment than when their distracted 
politics rendered it necessary that Lord Derby should assume the 
helm. The Opposition in the present House of Commons, which 
was elected under ambiguous circumstances, is broken into sections, 
which can always combine and overthrow the Queen’s Government, 
however formed. This is a condition alike prejudicial to Parliament 
and to the Empire. It is for the country to comprehend and to 
remedy these evils, the moment is critical. England has engaged 
to mediate between two great monarchs, and, if possible, preserve 
the blessings of peace. It is necessary that the Queen’s Govern¬ 
ment should bo supported by a patriotic Parliament.” 

Here, as our readers will perceive, are precisely the same phrases 
with which we have become so painfully familiar during the last four 
or five years. Then, as now, it was out of a concern for the " bless¬ 
ings of peace ” that a Tory Cabinet was constrained to assume a 
menacing a,ttitude towards Prance. Then, as now, they wanted "a 
patriotic Parliament,” i.e., a strong Tory majority, in order the 
more effectually to menace the French Emperor, of course with no 
other purpose than to preserve' the '* blessings of peace.” Then, as 
now, Hte Liberal party was represented as split into factions which 
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could never unite except for the purpose of expelling a patriotic 
Glovernment from office. Parliament was dissolved on the 20tli 
April, and was re-opgned by the Queen in person on the 7th June. 
The elections had not been altogether unfavourable to the Conserva¬ 
tive party. They had gained twenty-six seats, and as against the 
Palmerstonian Whigs they had an effective majority.. The Con¬ 
servatives numbered 302; the Whigs proper only 263. But there 
was a third party—numbering no less than ninety members—which 
was composed of men who adhered to the political doctrines of 
Messrs. Cobden and Bright; and the fate of Government depended 
upon the action of this third party. Their foreign policy, as every 
one knows, was a policy of rigid non-intervention in the troubled 
waters of European politics ; but few who use the word “ non¬ 
interventionare at all awai’e of how it was interpreted by Mr, 
Cobden and his disciples. The vulgar Jingoistic notion of Mr. 
Cobden is that he regarded a nation as merely a trading association, 
which, so long as it obtained a market for its commodities, had no 
duties to fulfil in the world. Consequently} so long as the conti¬ 
nental nations were willing to purchase what we desired to sell, we 
ought, he considered, to remain uninterested spectators of their in¬ 
ternal troubles. Had Cobden held such sentiments as these, he would 
have been, not a bad man, but an idiot who knew nothing of the 
things which belonged to the prosperity of even the narrow com¬ 
mercial objects which he set before him as the whole purpose of 
national existence. The purchasing capacity of a nation is affected 
for good or ill by every modification in its internal condition. Ho 
men are so directly interested in the internal peace and prosperity 
of the nations of Europe as the British traders. For trade is essen¬ 
tially a matter of reciprocity; the wealth of Great Britain sinks or 
rises in proportion to the wealth of the world. It was his clear 
perception of this fact that made Cobden what he has frequently 
been termed, “ an international man.^’ So far from counselling an 
indifference to the concerns of foreign nations, no English politician, 
both by precept and examplfe, has taught with such earnestness a 
precisely opposite doctrine. He was indefatigable in acquiring 
information respecting foreign lands. And he was never satisfied 
until he had verified the results of reading by examination of the 
facts upon the spot. The consequence was that no Englishman of 
his day—or probably of any day—had so minute and abundant a 
knowledge of the condition of Europe as Mr. Cobden. The know¬ 
ledge thus laboriously acquired, led him to assert “non-iidiorTen- 
laon "as the principle which should regidate our fi>r^n > policy s 
bat, like sdl other principles, this one muet be interpr^edadth qies^ 
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regard to the circumstances under which it was enunciated. What, 
in other words, was the state of Europe ? The state of Europe was 
based upon the treaties of 1815. It is a peculiarity of “ sovereigns 
and statesmen ” that when they have completed any arrangement— 
no matter how perverse and unstable it may be—they immediately 
identify it with the everlasting order of the universe. Notably was 
this the case with the settlement of Europe devised in 1815. A 
bevy of sovereigns and statesmen had parcelled out among them¬ 
selves the nations of Europe as if they had been disposing of so 
many head of cattle. And the policy of “intervention” in the 
mouth of a British statesman meant intervention for the purpose of 
maintaining the settlement of 1815. No British statesman—Whig 
or Tory—thought of intervening when the liberties or the rights of 
a people were crushed by the action of a foreign despot. No 
British statesman invoked the principle of intervention to rescue the 
people of Lombardy from the brutal and bloody tyranny of Austria. 
No British statesman intervened when a French army crushed the 
nascent liberties of Spain, when the Czar Nicholas crushed the 
independence of Hungary, when the Eepublic of Cracow was 
extinguished by Austria. But when Greece was liberated by the 
war of 1828, British statesmen did intervene to force back the 
larger part of her provinces into bondage to the Tiirk. When 
Mehemet Ali had conquered Syria, British statesmen intervened to 
bring the wretched populations back again to their former state of 
servitude under the Sublime Porte. When Roumania was sot free, 
British statesmen intervened to break it up into two provinces, pre¬ 
cisely as they intervened, a brief while ago, in thetcase of emanci¬ 
pated Bulgaria. Such was the “ intervention ” against which Mr. 
Cobden and his disciples vigorously protested—an intervention that 
was invariably directed against popular freedom, and in the interests 
of effete and cruel despotisms. They perceived—while yet the 
immense majority of the British nation was plodding along in dark¬ 
ness—that a great popular movement had begun among the nations, 
which would speedily transform the face of Europe. They were 
averse to active intervention where it could be avoided, even in the 
cause of popular freedom, because they held that there were forces 
fighting on the side of the people which would bring them victory 
independently of our assistance. At the period of which we are 
writing, the Tory Government and the Tory party were eageidy 
looking out for some pretext to intervene in. favour of Austria. 
Just as in the case of the Christians of South-eastern Europe, 
Tory speakers and the Tory press were pouring forth calumny and 
invective .{gainst the Italkuo. nation. They were slaves, assassins. 
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revolutionists, utterly unfit for freedom, and Heaven knows what 
else. The Austrian bureaucracy was extolled precisely as in these 
latter days we have heard the Constantinople Pashas extolled. Mr. 
Cobden and his friends stood amid this turmoil firmly and con¬ 
sistently by the principle of non-intervention. They did more than 
this. They declared that the unity and emancipation of Italy were 
results which all Englishmen ought to desire—that if the hetero¬ 
geneous Austrian Empire went to pieces in the struggle, that was a 
consequence which should disturb the equanimity of no lover of 
order and good government. 

The relations between Kossuth and this (so-called) Peace” 
party had long been of an intimate kind. The party may be 
said to have included almost every Englishman who really valued 
popular freedom, and was animated by a keen and hearty indigna¬ 
tion against arbitrary rule and military oppression. The great 
Hungarian leader was just the man whom such men would receive 
with the heartiest friendship. Kossuth arrived in London from 
Paris on May 8th. Cobden was at that time travelling in America, 
and in his absence Kossuth had recourse to Mr. Charles Gilpin, M.P. 
for Northampton. After pronouncing a warm eulogy on Mr. Gilpin, 
Kossuth proceeds as follows :— 

I communicated to him, in confidence, wlmt had passed between myself 
and the Emperor; he gave me Ids word that he would help me to attain my end, 
and he redeemed his word. We talked over the modus ojierandi. He approved 
of my suggestion tliat we should commence with public meetings; but was of 
opinion that we must wait a few days until the elections were over, lest I should 
lay myself open to the charge of trying to interfere with tliem, though a foreigner; 
that, besides, it wrilS necessary to know the result of the elections, according to 
which we should have to arrange our future proceedings. It was expected that 
the elections would be over by about May 14th; five or six days would be sufficient 
to let the excitement calm down and to give time for the people to take an interest 
in something else. Accordingly, we had only about ten days left in which to hold 
public meetings ; for Parliament would very likely be opened on the last day of 
the month. We decided that meetings should be held in London, Manchester, 
Bradford, and Glasgow. 

Kossutk then proceeds to give a report of the speeches delivered 
by him at thesd places. We wish that space would allow us to quote 
largely from them. Not only are they remarkable as examples of 
the finest English oratory — indeed, quite marvellous when we 
remember that they were spoken by a foreigner—^but we do not know 
where else one could look for so masterly an exposition of the‘posi¬ 
tion of Austria in the European national comity. There is, however, 
one passage which we must enjoy the satisfaction of quoting, because 
it sets forth a fact as important to remember how as it was then:— 

Can any one give me a single instance of Austria's having resisted Russia 
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from extending anj further ? Nobody can cite me a single instance. . . . But, 
unfortunately, history records that Austria joined Eussia in her conquests, and 
divided the spoils withlier, that she played the part of receiver of stolen goods; 
also that she assisted, absolutely assisted, Eussia in upsetting the European 
equilibrium. Of all this you will find records in history ; but you will find no 
record of Austria’s having resisted the encroachments of Eussia. And why not ?' 
The reason is simple. Eussia is a Slav Power, and there are 17,000,000 people 
belonging to the Slavonian race in the Austrian Empire, all of them discontented 
and oppressed; and some of them form not only nationalities, but nations, who 
have a separate past history as a nation, and who see and hate in the Austrian 
rule the extermination of their independence. Such is Austria's position, and, as 
far as Eussia is concerned, it has its logic, to which the Czar Alexander gave 
expression when he instructed Admiral Tsitsakofi' to say, if he found Austria 
playing fast and loose, “ Ye 17,000,000, rise against the oppressor of your nation¬ 
ality ! Here I am to help you! ” Consider this, and you will understand the 
reason why France and England, in spite of excessive flattery, persuasion, and 
courting, were not able to induce Austria to draw her sword against Eussia in the 
Crimean War. 

These meetings had a powerful effect on public feeling; and 
resolutions were passed all over the country in favour of absolute 
neutrality during the coming contest. This, however, was not suffi¬ 
cient for Kossuth. He felt that so long as a Tory Government 
remained in power there was an obstacle the more in the way of 
Hungarian independence. What ho wished to see accomplished was 
a coalition between the party of Cobden and the Palmorstonian 
Whigs to expel Lord Derby from office, expressly on the ground of 
want of confidence in the latter’s foreign policy. Parliament re¬ 
assembled on the 7th June, and how he achieved his purpose is thus 
related:— 

Now the moment had arrived to bring to a practical issue what I had 
implored my friends to do in the interests of the liberty of Hungaiy and Italy. 
My late lamented friend, Mr. Charles Gilpin, took the matter in hand. Ho was 
in constant communica^on with mo, and once more conferred upon the conditions 
with the more notable members of his party, notably with Mr. John Bright, who, 
in the absence of Mr. Cobden, was the leader of the party j and in accordance 
with tlieir mutual agreement, he assured Lord Palmerston of the support of liis 
party on these conditions:— 

1. That the Tory Ministry should be overthrown expressly on a question 
affecting foreign politics. 

2. That Lord Palmerston, as well as Lord John Enssell, and any otlrer 
member of the future Cabinet, whose selection might have been already deter¬ 
mined upon, should each address a separate letter to Mr. GEpin, binding them¬ 
selves that the basis of their foreign policy would be the absolute neutrality of 
England, not only yhile war is confined to Italy, but also in case it should 
extend from tlie Po to the banks of the Danube and Theiss. 

3. That, in order to insure this neutrality, two members of the future 
Ministry should be chosen from the party on whose behalf Mr. Gilpin was 
negotiating. 
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Lord Palmerston aooepted these conditions, and next day he, as well as Lord 
John Bussell and the other three members of the Cabinet, whose selection had 
already been decided upon, handed the letters referred io in the second point of 
the agreement to Mr. Gtipin {who immediately handed the oriyinale of the lettere 
to me, authorizing me to make dieereet use of them, and more particularly to show 
them to the Emperor Napoleon) ; and Lord Palmerston also declared in his letter 
that, in conformity with the third condition, Messrs. Richard Cobden and Milner 
Gibson would be nominated members of the future Ministry. 

In this way the coalition which Kossuth desired to see had been 
brought about. On the 10th June, a vote of want of confidence in 
regard to their foreign policy was moved by the Marquis of Harting- 
ton against the Government, which, after a long and animated 
debate, was carried by a majority of thirteen. Lord Derby resigned, 
and Lord Palmerston reigned in his stead. By the middle of Juno, 
Kossuth’ was on his way to Italy to join the Emperor, carrying with 
him the letters which contained the Ministerial pledges of England’s 
neutrality. He had done what he undertook to do. 

While Kossuth was in England, the allied armies of France and 
Italy had been beating the Austrians at Montebello, Palestrina, Cas- 
teggio, and Magenta j and the Hungarian exile reached Genoa just 
two days before the crowning victory of Solferino was won. He 
received a -summons from the Emperor to repair to head-quarters 
without delay. The account of his journey through Italy is given 
in these “ Memories ” in a series of letters to his wife, and is bright 
with graphic touches. The Italians were rejoicing in the fact of 
their deliverance from the hated Austrian bondage, and recognized 
in Kossuth a valiant fighter against their common enemy. The 
news of his arrival in any town was the signal for the population to 
throng the doors of his hotel, in order to offer their, tribute of 
admiration and sympathy to the Hungarian exile. At Piacenza, he 
and his travelling companion—Colonel Kiss—‘arrived late at 
night:— 

I slept peacefully, and at eight o’clock sat down to breakfast, still unrecog¬ 
nized. At this moment the waiter brought in the visitors’ list. Nicholas Kiss 
enters my name; the waiter says, “ Grazie,” and goes. At the door he cast a 
look over the names, and looked back to us with eyes that can only be comparaa 
to the first eruption of fire from a volcano. He ran like mad down the steps, and 
before five minutes—no, scarcely three minutes—had passed by, tlie 80,000 in¬ 
habitants knew it. They rushed into the streets as if tlie alarm bell called them; 
they were coming firom all directions, and stood underneath my window and 
shouted “ Ewiva! ” as if they wished to- bring down the filament of heaven 
their voices. The Mayor and all the municipal officers came into my room to pay 
their respects to me, to offer their services, to beg my commands; the venerable 
Monte;nB]li,*a hate Minister of Tuscany, who lost his left arm atGurtatme, where 
he fought as a volunteer in 1848, came, accompanied by many officers of the civil 
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gnard, but he himself dressed like a private soldier; in a word, evtnybodjr came. 
Half an hour afterwards, when I was stepping into a carriage, everybodj who 
could came near me, kissed mj hands and clothes. We moved along with great 
difficulty, and had scarcely reached the street when the people unharnessed the 
horses, and themselves drew as through the town, while crowds streamed towards 
us from every street, thousands followed us, flowers were thrown from the win¬ 
dows, and the people honoured the poor homeless traveller with the perfect frenzy 
of young liberty’s first intoxication. And why ? Because they identify his name 
witli that of liberty, the perception of which runs like a current of electricity 
through the nerves of humanity. 

On tho 3rd July, Kossuth, having, in the course of his journey, 
traversed the field of Solferino, still covered with traces of the 
great battle, arrived at Milan, and was admitted to an interview with 
the Emperor Napoleon:— 

First of all, I gave an account of tlie result of my mission to England. I 
did so only verbally, lest I should appear to be boasting; but Pietri interrupted: 
“ Yet the strangest part, Sire, is that M. Kossuth has in lus pocket the letters of 
the English Cabinet Ministers, by which they engage that England will remain 
neutral even if we go to Hungary.” “ Indeed! ’’ said the Emperor; “ may I see 
them ?” I handed him the letters. They seemed to interest him vdry much. Ho 
read them one after the other, smiling every now and again, and shook his head as 
if astonished. Then I spoke. “ Your Majesty can see,” I said, “ that I have nop 
only faitlifuUy carried out the task I had taken upon myself, but I.have accom¬ 
plished it with even greater success than I had promised, and I now feel com¬ 
pelled to ask, what are your designs with regard to Hungary ? ” 

The Emperor assured him that nothing short of an European 
coalition would prevent him aiding a movement in Hungary by the 
co-operation of a French army, and the interview ended with the 
Emperor requesting Kossuth to return to Turin and devote his 
energies to organizing, with the utmost promptitude possible, an 
Hungarian legion to be incorporated in the allied army. This was 
on the 3rd July. Five days later (July 8th) Kossuth learned at 
Genoa that an armistice had been concluded between the French 
and the Austrians. The news struck him like a thunderbolt. A 
few days after, Pietri paid him a visit:— 

He handed me an autograph letter addressed to him by the Emperor. I 
wept like a child, and could scarcely read it. The contents of the letter were to 
the following efiTect: “ We have well considered tho matter on all sides with the 
Prince and the King, and, however reluctantly, have come to the conclusion that 
we must make peace. This time we cannot go further. There is now an end to 
the war. Tell M. Kossuth that I am extremely sorry that the liberation of his 
country must now be left alone. I cannot do otterwise. It is an impossibility. 
But I.beg him not to lose heart, but to trust to me and the future. Meanwhile, 
he may be assured of my friendly feelings towards him, and I beg him to dispose 
of me with regard to his own person and his children.” When I came to this 
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point of the letter I could not control myself sufficiently to prevent my revolted 
feelings from venting themselves in a bitter escdamstion. “ Yes, yes!" I said: 

such are these crowned heads! Such is their idea of the creature that is called 
man ! To the wind with the frtlierland! 'A bag full of money to the man, 
and he will console himself! Senator, pray tell your master that his Majesty the 
Emperor of the French is not rich enough to offer alms to Louis Kossuth, and 
Louis Kossuth is not mean enough to accept them. He has turned me out of 
my position. Well, my sons will gain our living by their work. Je vous aalne!" 

There was another man then living on whom that armistice fell 
with a more crashing shock than even on Kossuth. That man was 
Cavour. Kossuth relates what he said when Pietri and himself 
waited upon the Italian Minister, a short time after that fatal 8 th 
July. “ I tell you,” said Cavour, “ and I say it before this gentle¬ 
man [i.e., Pietri], and to say it before him is tantamount to telling 
it to his Emperor, this peace shall not come to pass! this treaty 
shall not be executed ! I will take Solaro della Margarita (the 
leader of the Conservative clerical party) by the one hand, and 
Mazzini by the other. If necessary, I will become a conspirator! 
a revolutionist I but this treaty shall not be executed I No I a thou¬ 
sand times, no! Never 1 never !” And, as a matter of fact, the 
Treaty of Villafranca never was executed. 

This profoundly interesting book is translated into English by 
Mr. Ferencz Jausz, and the translation exhibits a mastery of easy 
idiomatic English which is simply marvellous. No one would 
imagine it to be a translation, and far less that it was executed by 
one who was not using his native language. 
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AKISTOCRATIC ETHICS. 


There can be, perhaps, no better time than the present for con¬ 
sidering the efEects of the aristocratic regime which prevails in these 
islands, on the morals, sentiments, and habits of thought of the 
English people. The discussions in the press on the proposed 
alteration in the Land Laws have familiarized the public with the 
effects of the present tenure of land on the material and economic 
prosperity of the countiy. But no one has as yet attempted to 
show systematically the ibfiuence of the aristocratic principle in 
retarding or accelerating the moral and intellectual development of 
the nation. It is but rarely that the higher social and moral con¬ 
siderations are made the ground of legislative reforms. This has 
been done but recently, it is true, in the matter of primary educa¬ 
tion, but as a general rule, such considerations are regarded as lying 
quite outside the sphere of practical politics. They are usually 
dismissed as sentimental or utopian, and are relegated to the 
moralist, the satirist, or the doctrinaire. Nevertheless, it may 
be confidently anticipated that sooner or later they will become the 
objects of political agitation. The energies of man are first of all 
directed to the winning and securing of his personal freedom; after 
that, of his political liberty. When these have been attained, he 
cannot rest, but by his very nature, which is illimitable, must push 
forwards until he breaks through those social barriers—soft as air, 
though strong as iron—which impede the free play and expansion 
of the souL To attain his end he will press legislation into his 
service; and as the object of all government is generally admitted 
to be the moral and political elevation of the people, through the 
operation of political changes, he will be fully justified in so doing. 
In his magnificent work on America, De Toqueville has traced the 
influence of Democracy on the politics, morals, manners, and aspira¬ 
tions of the Americans, and his book is justly regarded as a repository 
of political wisdom. In this essay I shall attempt to point out, how¬ 
ever feebly, the influence of Aristocracy on the mor^, sentiments. 
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and habits of thought of the English people^ and shall endeavour to 
show— 

rirstly“That by holding up a false ideal of humanity 
it corrupts the moral sense, degrades the mind, and 
blunts the finer sensibilities of the heart. 

Secondly—That the morality of the nation cannot advance, 
tmtil the material and social conditions become more 
equalized. 

And lastly—I shall indicate in a general way the bearing 
of these conclusions on the present state of society. 

But before proceeding to the consideration of these points, I desire 
to make a few preliminary observations, to avoid misapprehension, 
and to give more definiteness to the issues put before the reader. 
In the first place, in speaking of the aristocracy I must be under¬ 
stood to regard them, not as so many independent units of every 
shade of disposition and culture, but as a body, an institution, an 
order in the State, the members of which are bound together by 
oommop traditions, sympathies, and habits of thought. In the next 
place, I shall assume that, like every other institution, organization, 
or association, their attitude as a corporate body to other classes in 
the State is one of conscious or unconscious self-interest. Perhaps one 
of our most amiable illusions is the idea that classes are governed 
by the same moral principles as individuals. We fondly imagine 
that they will act with the same high and generous impulses which 
characterize their members in their private capacities. No illusion 
is at once more seductive and more fatal. Individuals, though 
raised to the purple, may go back to the ploughj but classes, 
once possessed of power, never without compulsion relax their 
grip. In private life, the rough edge of self-interest is tempered 
by principle or affection, and selfishness is subordinated to the 
influence of old associations, to love, honour, friendship, admiration, 
or pity. In our personal relations with our fellows, our whole being 
interacts and alternates; and the higher and nobler as well as the 
more selfish attributes [of our nature are called into free play and 
activity; but once we are grouped into circles, like circles we can 
touch on only one point, that of self-interest. AU or^nizations, 
from the smallest and meanest up to Church and Government, have 
this as their vital and primary law. The professions, the merchants, 
the tradesmen, the mechanics, have each their esprit de corps, as 
against the rest of the world. Even the Church of God becomes 
aggressive and selfish the moment it becomes organized and estab¬ 
lish^. Do Churchmen and Dissenters love one another when 
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fighting for what are called their respective causes ? As well 
expect the soldiers of opposing hosts to embrace each other. Go* 
vemment itself, the hugest of all organizations, is as inexorable as 
the grave. All are stretched alike on its Procrustean bed, without 
regard to the endless extenuation of circumstances. It is a gigantic^ 
unrelenting machine, enforcing its decrees, collecting its taxes, and 
upholding the letter of the law, without pity or remorse. In the 
international relations, too, of war, diplomacy, or trade, where is the 
magnanimity, the honour, the high morality, that are to be found 
between man and man ? The truth is, there is a scale in moralities. 
International morality stands at the lowest point—^that of pure and 
undisguised self-interest. Class morality stands next above it, for, 
although equally selfish in its instincts, it is restrained by the law, 
which is a kind of public conscience. Social morality, or the rela¬ 
tions that exist between man and man, stands highest, although 
there is a higher flight to be reached which is as yet almost out of 
sight. The “ Ten Commandments ” are a very crude code of morals 
for modern civilization j and the high virtues of magnanynity, sin¬ 
cerity, and openness of mind, are not yet compulsory, but have still 
to be embodied in the traditions of the race. As the world at pre¬ 
sent goes, then, it is absurd to expect that men banded together 
for a particular object will exhibit, in that capacity, the finer ameni¬ 
ties of the mind—its graces, chivalries, and moral refinements. 
These can only arise between individuals, and as I shall endeavour 
to show further on, between equals. And so it is with the aris¬ 
tocracy. Between them and their tenants, dependents, and para¬ 
sites, multitudinous influences combine to soften the asperity of 
power j but between them, as a body, and the other classes in the 
community, the above considerations will fully justify us in as¬ 
suming that there is ^nd can be no tie but that of self-interest. 
The defection of any exceptionally high-minded member from the 
common interest, proves as little as the occasional marriage of one 
of them with a domestic, and must not be permitted to veil our 
sight for a moment. However great his prestige and authority, his 
action is not representative, but is merely that of a unit. Some of 
the leading families have, in politics, allied themselves in the past 
with the party of progress, and at present even with the Eadicals. 
Does anyone therefore believe that there is any real and vital sym¬ 
pathy between the aristocracy as a body and the party of progress ? 
When the question of the tenure of land comes on for discussion we 
shall see. 

I desire, furthermore, to explain that in my remarks on the 
effects of aristocracy on society, I shall speak of its influence on the 
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great maases of tte population, rather than on the few exceptional 
zninda who in every class look at life with , a free and disengaged 
eye, On the grefrt masses of the poor and ignorant, because their 
elevation and amelioration is the end of all government and legisla¬ 
tion, and the reward of all those who devote themselves to the 
service of humanity. On the great masses of the respectable, be¬ 
cause only by reflecting their interests, sympathies, and prejudices, 
can men hope to attain wide and paramount influence and authority, 
the great seminal minds having little influence beyond the narrow 
circle of the cultivated, and being regarded by the public as 
doctrinaires, a term synonymous with contempt. On the great 
masses as a body, because their simple faith in symbols as if they 
were serious realities makes them the easy prey of every species 
of superstition, and by giving a factitious greatness and authority 
to those who mirror their delusions, indirectly perpetuates the 
evils which we seek to eradicate. Here, for example, are a herd of 
idolaters prostrate before an image. We perceive that they as 
sincerely believe in its real and vital eflichcy, as, when boys, we 
believed in our toys, games, and fairy tales. The priest is quite 
ready to admit to you, who are a man of insight, that the fetisches 
he has set up, have a symbolical value only, not an intrinsic one. 
But by making himself the mouth-piece and exponent of this 
superstition, he attains an influence in Church and State which 
else were denied him. The scholastic subtleties which are to him 
alone of importance, and are the very kernel and marrow of his 
thought,' would otherwise fall unresponsive on the empty air. Here, 
again, are a vast herd of peasants, farmers, and country tradesmen, 
who believe that the nobility are their natural and eternal superiors, 
of difEerent flesh and blood, and that the fixed strata in society is as 
much a piece of fate and nature, as the strata in the rocks. By 
virtue of this widespread superstition, the nobility retain their 
power and influence over society, and without it, they, too, with 
their ranks and pedigrees, their belief in the natural inequality of 
souls, and in their own “ right to do what they like with their own ” 
would collapse and vanish. 

These illustrations show how important it is to distinguish 
between the opinions of the learned few—the literati, philosophers, 
men of science, and economists—and the beliefs held by the great 
masses of the people. While the former are busy exchanging those 
lofly thoughts, which foreshadow the history of the world, and which, 
when concentrated and combined, will fall like vivifying showers on 
the future generations, the latter, on some of the most momentous 
questions of life, are still sunk in that torpor in which th^ have lain 
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since the dark ages. And, in passing, it is interesting to remark that 
while the ruling powers ignore the very existence of the thipkers, 
and the leading organ of public opinion (abetting a too aggressive 
Philistinism), asks with a sneer whether these doctrinaires imagine 
that, like the three tailors of Tooley-street, they are settling the 
affairs of the world, not an uneasy dissenter can groan in his 
dreams, but it is heard and noted, with awe and respect, by both 
press and government, as a movement of public opinion; the nice 
appreciation and estimate of its strength and volume being re¬ 
garded as the measure and index of '‘practical statesmanship.” 
While the political beliefs of the body of the people are thus faith¬ 
fully reflected, those beliefs which it is the object of this essay to 
bring into prominence, are to be gathered neither from the poli¬ 
ticians nor the press, but by direct contact with the world itself. 
There we can see the real and abiding sentiments of men, in so far 
as they determine their actions or conduct, and can judge as to how 
far political measures have gone in elevating their lives. The press 
is essentially a political fnedium, and deals almost exclusively with 
material and economic concerns; and as the will of the people is 
now the supreme law, its spirit is accordingly democratic, whatever 
may be the political leanings of different journals. The politician, 
too, deals with the same material interests, and in his public utter¬ 
ances is forced to keep out of sight all that is not strictly economic, 
or to veil it under voluminous clouds of cant and sophistry. For 
example, if the question of the tenure of land arises, I observe that 
learned members discuss it as if it turned entirely on the relative 
value to the community of large or small farms, or the like,—the 
landed interest struggling fiercely to prove the superiority of the 
former. And indeed we hear it everywhere said that the difficulty 
is not in finding landlords to sell, but in finding purchasers to buy, 
as men are too sensible to invest in so unremunerative a commodity. 
Whereas, if I go about among men, I find that owing to the dignity 
and influence attached to the ownership of land, those who hold 
estates wish to buy more, and would sooner starve than sell an 
acre of what they already possess. Or again, if I read a leading 
article on the House of Lords, I find the noble members of that 
body spoken of as if they were of little more consequence than so 
many old olothesmen; whereas, if I go down into the counties, I find 
them sitting majestically apart like Olympian deities, each on his 
separate peak. Or, on the other hand, if I read a glowing eulogy 
on the public appearance of some eminent representative of litera¬ 
ture, science, or the arts, I imagine his influence in society will be 
commensurate with the prominence given to his utterances or per- 
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formahce; whereas, I shall probably find that he is patronised by 
the nobility, considered of little account by the vulgar, and his 
calling, whether literary, artistic, or scientific, considered beneath 
the dignity of persons of quality. So tine is this, that in the great 
works of fiction—and these after all are the best mirrors of the 
opinions, beliefs, and sentiments of the age—^it is everywhere taken 
for granted as a matter of course. 

It has been remarked by a distinguished thinker, that there is 
at the bottom of every society, an idea or principle, which animates 
the members of which it is composed, as the mind animates and 
directs the movements of the body. This idea differs, of course, 
in different times and places. In Sparta it was patriotism; in 
Judea, religion; in France, at the time of the Eevolution, equality. 
And just as the spirit of a poem controls the selection of sentiment 
and incident; and the spirit of a legislative measure its separate 
clauses; so the idea which is at the root of any society dictates its 
code of morality, its aspirations, sentiments, and habits of thought. 
In England, at the present time, as in most bf the ancient European 
States, there are two ideas at work—the medimval feudal, and the 
modern democratic idea. The play and interaction of these two 
principles determine the movements of English life. Before, 
therefore, we can estimate aright the part played by each, we must 
separate as far as possible their respective spheres of activity. I 
rejoice to have lived while the old tree of Feudalism, whose roots are 
so swiftly decaying, but whose leaves are still fresh and greeq, yet 
survives; for it will be ere long as extinct as the fossil remains of 
the primaeval world. It is interesting to the moralist, as a living 
illustration of how the spirit of man, which in our dreams we fondly 
imagine to be infinite and free, can be moulded into any shape, 
stamped with any impress, and made to dance to any tune. It is 
instructive, too, to the statesman, as furnishing, by comparison 
with that democratic state of society which in one nation at least 
has been completely realised, that second point of observation, 
which is as.essential to the political thinker as it is to the 
astronomer. A century or two ago, aristocracy was the paramount 
and all-pervading influence in English life. Founded on material 
power as its basis, with rank and birth as its flower and outcome, it- 
set its image and superscription on every d^artment of thought 
aad activity—on legislation, manners, mo^s, and culture. But for 
ages there had been growing up alongside of it another influence, 
which, though still overshadowed by it, was waxing in strength 
year by year. This, too, was founded on material power, viz., 
industry and commerce, and difimng in interest and tradition from 
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the aristocracy, constituted the democratic element in modem 
society. It became in time greater in combination, if not in con¬ 
centration, than the aristocracy itself; and after lying latmt and 
invisible for a while, made its appearance, after the first Eeform 
Bill, as an active power in the State. In its conflict with the 
aristocracy, the rising democracy first succeeded in winning for 
itself personal liberty. Many ages had to come and go after the 
time that Gurth the swine-herd wore the brass collar as bond-slave 
of Cedric the Saxon, before the Habeas Corpus Act finally asserted 
that no Englishman could be arbitrarily detained in prison without 
being brought to a fair and speedy trial. Personal liberty secure, 
the tide of democracy next set in the direction of political enfran¬ 
chisement. And although the local government of the counties is 
still in the hands of the aristocracy, or those allied to them in interest 
and sentiment; and the extension of the franchise to the counties has 
still, with other reforms, to be fought and won; on the whole, political 
liberty is tolerably complete; and with it, the influence of democracy 
on English life practically ends. It has secured us personal liberty, 
so that the haughtiest patrician must now submit to be jostled in 
the public streets like the meanest plebeian. It has secured us a 
large measure of political freedom, so that the meanest mechanic, 
in all things else a cipher, without the least influence on thought or 
culture, has to be flattered, cajoled, or oven bribed, once .at least 
at every turn of the election-wheel. But in all that constitutes the 
higher life of man—his morals, sentiments, culture, and aspirations, 
—the country is still dominated by aristocratic habits of thought. 
This domination is of course not so glaring as it was formerly, for 
every advance in democracy must modify to a greater or less degree 
the prevailing spirit, as a stone thrown into a lake, pulses, however 
imperceptibly, against its remotest shores. But this avails little, so 
long as the ideal wliich the nation sets before its youth remains 
practically the same as before. For it cannot be too often repeated, 
that just as the society which a man deliberately prefers is a finer 
and more sensitive touchstone of his moral quality, than any 
particular action, so the ideal which a nation follows is the most 
significant symptom of its health or disease. It determines its 
aims, its aspirations, its desires, its exertions. The press speaks as 
if social prestige were a mere bauble and sentiment compared with 
political power. Nothing can be more delusive. The mental and 
moral characteristics of the class that is at the top of society, 
determine the mental and moral characteristics of all the other 
classes; and its code of morality becomes the national conscience. 
Though imposed at first by force, it ends usually by being accepted 
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from conviction. Where the heart of a nation resides, there will 
its people, like pilgrims and lovers, be found wending their way. 
So pow^nl is sentiment! It rules our whole being, making all 
the sordid moneys and vulgar interests of the world its willing 
ministers. The aristocracy, or lia|d-owning class, having succeeded 
in keeping themselves by power at the top, have accordingly 
become the nation’s ideal, and their moral and mental lineaments 
the mirror in which it fashions itself. This ideal is the nation’s 
real religion, and like all religion, as you will observe, is held with 
a mystic sanctity, a sacred reserve. Though its influence is as 
pervasive as electricity, and as sensitive as light, it is never 
mentioned in conversation j dissentients, like infidels, being afraid of 
the secret charge of vulgarity and lowness of mind which attaches 
to them j the faithful, of the more odious imputation of toadyism. I 
speak, as I have said, of the mass of respectable people j and are not 
the respectable people the nation? Some persons may make an 
ideal of literature, science, or the arts, as others see a new era in 
Shakerism, spirit-rapping, or the water cure, but the bulk of society 
is practically untouched by any such heresy. 

With these somewhat extended preliminary observations, we are 
now in a position to maintain our first leading proposition, viz., 
that the views of life and code of morality which aristocracy has 
imposed on the nation are opposed to d high ideal of humanity, 
and in consequence degrade the mind, corrupt the moral sense, 
and render the highest kind of justice impossible. The first and 
most baleful effect of tho aristocratic regime was to imbue the 
people with a belief in the essential inequality of men. This was 
not directly inculcated as a doctrine, but arose out of the primordial 
relation between lord and serf, which consisted in the minute and 
incessant exercise of power on the one hand, and the habit of sub¬ 
mission on the other. As the nation grew, this relation worked 
itself into the minutest fibres of social life, and the tendency in 
the human mind, which De Toqueville remarked, of regarding our 
oppressors as our superiors, became embodied among the tradi¬ 
tional beliefs of the people. I do not intend here to enter into any 
discussion of the question of the inequality of men considered as an 
abstract proposition. I shall merely remark in passing, that the 
differences in men’s capacities no more destroy their moral and 
mental identity, than differences in their bodily development destroy 
their physical identity j and I should as soon expect to find new 
organs in their bodies as new powers and faculties in their minds. 
I have observed that it is generally the mediocrities, the men of one 
idea, and those who are superior to their neighbours in some petty 
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ingenuity or intellectual knack, that are the greatest sticklers for 
inequality; for there is no talent so contemptible, but that the vanity 
or pride of its possessor would, if he had the power, make it the 
ground of superiority to the rest of mankind. So, likewise, are 
those who ihink that fineness of elevation of mind is an affair of 
pedigree, who know that blood must tell, and who believe that 
new and higher capacities are to bo induced in men, as in dogs and 
horses, by the careful selection of breeds. But the great men 
have most clearly perceived and most strongly emphasized the 
essential likeness of all men j the small superficial differences in 
power and degree fading away before this grand moral and spiritual 
identity. It would be absurd, indeed, to deny that immense in¬ 
equalities exist between man and man, in i-ange, facility, and power. 
We see men apparently all run to one organ—men with overgrown 
memories, improvisators, musical prodigies, lightning calculators, 
and the like; but these mental tuberosities are as much lost in a 
common humanity as the inequalities of the earth’s surface are lost 
in its sphere. The true so)is of genius even are characterized and 
distinguished by a greater fineness and power of I’eciptivity, rather 
than by any new or exceptional faculty. But what I desire especi¬ 
ally to call attention to is the fact, that while it is certain that men are 
as alike in their essential natures as they differ in degrees of power, 
there is a tendency to consider those who are superior in degree, to be 
different in their essential natures, and to bo beings of another order. 
TheEomanEmperorswereinmanyinstancesaddressedand worshipped 
as deities. The men whom we considered great in our youth, we 
imagined to be of different natures from ourselves, until by contact 
we found them to be the same, or by culture, rose to their point of 
view. And the preponderating weight and authority of the great 
names of the past, are no doubt pai-tially due to our belief, that 
somehow or other they were different to the men of our own time. 
These are natural tendencies, and can be corrected by experi¬ 
ence, culture, or reflection. But when inequality is made the basis 
of a social structure as it is in England, with birth and title as its 
crowning distinctions, this tendency hardens itself and becomes a 
concrete consolidated fact. Then begin the degradation of the 
human mind, the corruption of the moral sense, and the reign of 
injustice. For without equality, respect degenerates into base 
servility, dignity into cold-blooded pride or impudent self-assertion. 
Without it, as I shall show, virtue is regarded as a commodity; 
morality, a question of social status; talent, a more dextrous or 
efficient tool; genihs, a more refined buffoonery, flattered and 
despised. The man of titld becomes the beau-ideal, the great, the 
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admirable, the flower of the race, the elect of Heaven. Elevated as 
an exemplar for onr imitation, emulation, and even worship,his patron¬ 
age is regarded as the sweet and sufficient solace for all the toilsome 
efforts of all the great workers who have made England the envy of 
the nations—poets, inventors, philanthropists, men of science, and 
philosophers. This apotheosis of idleness and torpid repose sinks 
into the souls of the people, and degrades in their estimation those 
who are the real glory of the nation; for no man can serve two 
masters, or follow with equal ardour two opposite ideals at once. 
With this anomalous position of the really great men, it is not sur¬ 
prising that the masses themselves should be regarded as tools, 
chattels, and property, rather than human beings with immortal 
spirits. A copper firmament closes down on them, smothering all 
expansion of mind and heart, and shutting out their energies from 
all the higher planes of aspiration. No broad and open thoroughfare 
opens out to them in which they can walk, relying on their ability 
and character as men, but every step is clogged, and artificial pass¬ 
ports are demanded at every turn. The few and uncertain vents 
hypothetically provided for their emergence from their lowly estate, 
are practically closed to them by reason of impassable currents of 
prejudice, and insurmountable barriers of caste. A base materialism 
prevails, and men, instead of being regarded as temples of a Divine 
Presence, are regarded as so many cattle with labels affixed to their 
foreheads, and values written thereon, so much for a lord (a pecu¬ 
liarly choice breed), so much for a gentleman, so much for a work¬ 
ing man. Between individuals so unequally freighted and handi¬ 
capped from birth, there is as little chance of justice being done in 
this world, as between men and the lower animals, for there is no 
common social measure to which their actions are referred. They 
may be equal before the law, but this deadly inequality, this false 
and artificial halo of sentiment which surrounds the one and is 
shorn from the other, stupefies the higher conscience and renders 
the preaching of morality and duty, let alone Christianity, a hypo¬ 
crisy and a sham. Eor whoever withholds from me, by reason of 
my birth or occupation, the encouragement, sympathy, respect, and 
approbation, to which my character as a man entitles me, denies me 
justice j and although the law may recover the gold that is filched 
from me, I am robbed of that which is dearer than gold, and which 
it is the ultimate object of all gold to buy. 

Another direct result of the aristocratic regime is the ignorance 
and degradation of the masses. A deep-rooted aversion (com- 
pounded of pride and fear) to the education of the people, bas 
always charaoterised aristocracies, and inheres in their very nature. 
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They have done all they conld in every age to prevent the intel¬ 
lectual elevation of the people, and have succeeded in proportion 
to their power, from the despotism of the slave-owners in America, 
who made it penal to teach a slave to read or write, to the more 
subtle and intangible despotism of the aristocracy in England, who 
trained their dependents, as they did their dogs and horses, to as 
much knowledge only as would enable them to “do their duty in 
the sphere of life to which God had called them.” In this con¬ 
spiracy to stifle the aspirations of the human mind, they were 
abetted by a Church, linked and allied to the ruling powers, whose 
clergy, pledged to proclaim abroad the doctrine of their Master— 
the equality of souls—have betrayed their sacred trust and gone 
over to the enemy. By holding out to the lower orders an ideal 
Heaven where their miseries will be redressed, and their higher 
natures find that range and expansion denied them in this world, 
they have confirmed the evil which it was their mission to eradicate. 
They have smothered at birth in these weary-laden souls the bright 
and inborn aspirations of the mind—its dignity, independence, and 
self-reliance—and have left them to grovel in torpid despair. 

These results follow the ascendancy of a privileged and here¬ 
ditary class, as surely as the waters follow the moon, and can 
neither be blinked nor denied. They commence with it, advance as 
it advances, and decline as it declines. I will listen to no ingenious 
subtleties, no historical pedantries, to show that they are the effects 
of this or the other miserable secondary cause. If the account is in 
any way overdrawn, the improvement is to be placed to the credit 
of the swiftly advancing democracy, but the balance I charge to the 
principle of aristocracy. This will be at once evident if, leaving 
generalities and descending to the details of social life, we contrast 
the state of social* morality that is engendered in democracies, and 
notably in America, by the equality of men, with that which prevails 
in England under the aristocracy. We shall find thfet the social and 
moral code which is natural to the aristocracy, and which has arisen 
out of their position and the circumstances surrounding them, has 
been accepted by the mass of the people, and that this code de¬ 
grades the mind, impairs the sense of justice, and blunts the finer 
sensibilities of the heart. 

In democracies, no man need feel ashamed of his calling, for all 
work is alike honourable—^industry, trade, bodily labour; but in 
England the aristocracy as a body are neither engaged in trade, 
industry, nor bodily labour, and consequently society has agreed 
that persons following these pursuits are of an inferior caste. So 
deeply has this feeling saturated the souls of men, that for a respect- 
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able family to have one of its members engaged in. trade, is a fatal 
" bar on its esoutcbeon,’^ and any reference to it is as studiously 
avoided in conversation, as if it were a moral leprosy. The trades¬ 
man himself, unable to resist this overwhelming pressure of public 
opinion, meekly bows to it, and basely accepts the livery of servility. 
The iron has entered his soul, and like a fall from virtue in woman, 
farewell for ever to all hope of dignity, erectness of mind, or mag¬ 
nanimity. We need not feel surprised that trade is derogatory^ 
when we remember that even the Church of Christ itself was barely 
respectable until the aristocracy embraced it, having discovered how 
rich a pasture it offered to the members of their own body. It is 
little more than two centuries, since, as Macaulay has .shown, the 
great body of the clergy were regarded as a superior order of 
menials, sufficiently happy if at the houses of the great they were 
allowed to sit with the upper servants at the lower end of the table. 
The only profession not considered derogatory to a gentleman of 
birth was the profession of arms, and this, you will observe, was the 
only one absolutely necessary to the existence of his class. 

If all work is alike honourable in democracies, all idleness is 
equally ignoble, and is visited with marks both of public and private 
disapprobation. But in England, where idleness is the Elysium of 
the aristocracy, the commercial activity of the nation, otherwise so 
essential to its well-being, shows like a break-neck struggle, in 
which merchants, shop-keepers, and publicans jostle each other in 
their efforts to reach that goal of gentlemanly ease which is the 
heritage of the well-born. In every age and country pride and the 
love of domination have been sweet to the human heart. They 
abound in democracies, as elsewhere, but any manifestation of them 
is a disparagement, and has to be repressed, or veiled under soft 
and inoffensive forms. But in England these passions have been 
the traditionary prerogatives of the aristocracy frdm time imme¬ 
morial, and accordingly, in spite of the professional exhoi’tations of 
the clergy to humility, they are regarded by the people with admira¬ 
tion ; and their outward manifestation, either in word or expression, 
at once marks the “ gentleman.” 

In democracies, a man who refuses to pay his just debts is held 
dishonoured by society j but in England the aristocracy, from an 
early period, drew a convenient distinction between debts of honour, 
contracted originally, it must be remembered, between members of 
their own body, and debts of other kinds, contracted with the herd 
of dependents who surrounded them. Their religious scrupulous¬ 
ness in regard to the former (so essential to their cohesion as a 
body) was in striking contrast to their contemptuous disregard of 
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the latter. This distinction was, as usual, accepted by society as 
the correct version of the moral law, and until very recently the 
suspicion that a man was deeply indebted to his tailor, raised a 
strong presumption in favour of his gentility, while its careless 
avowal gave him that distingui air which characterizes those who 
have mixed in the best society. 

In democracies, where men are born free and equal, education 
is universal; but in England, so deeply are the middle classes 
imbued with the idea that the lower orders, as a body, exist for 
their convenience and comfort, that from them proceeded, as 
Professor Huxley remarked at the time, the strongest opposition 
that the advocates of the Board Schools had to encounter. They 
asked with consternation, where are we to get our servants, if the 
people are to be educated ? and, while boasting of the institutions 
of a country which permitted a handful of their own number to 
creep into the ranks of the aristocracy, did their utmost to stay the 
hands of those philanthropic men who were endeavouring to raise 
the heads of the people above the slough of ignorance in which 
they were drowning. And thus it is. Carrying into action the 
principles which we have imbibed from the aristocracy, wo first of 
all, be it observed, keep the people in ignorance, and then make 
their ignorance a ground of exclusion; we set the stamp of flunkey- 
ism on their foreheads, and then treat them as slaves; like libertines 
who having first subdued and then debauched their victims, turn on 
them, on the first provocation, and defame them as prostitutes. 

In democracies, society is based on the idea that men take rank 
in public estimation according to their talents and virtue. If the 
mediocrity finds himself in the highest position, it is owing to the 
exigencies of party politics. If the charlatan creeps into the 
people's favour, it js because, in the present state of civilization, the 
counterfeit is still mistaken for the genuine; if wealth is most 
sought after, it is because, in an industrial age, it is, perhaps, the 
fairest general index of energy, perseverance, judgment, and force 
of character. But in England, where the aristocracy, according to 
Lord Beaconsfield, " do not read," men of culture are regarded by 
the vulgar million with indifference, or even with contempt. The 
literary men themselves, having drunk of the polluted stream, have 
become infected; and the Times, while speaking with respect of the 
return of some well-fed alderman, has been known to thank God 
when political thinkers of the highest eminence have been rejected 
at the polls. In the most influential city in America, the men of 
genius of the nation are also the leaders in society; and men of 
wealth, to gain and maintain their footmg, are obliged to keep them- 
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selves abreast with the highest and latest literainrej scieuce, and 
philosophy. But in England, where the fox-hnnting squires take 
precedence, men of culture feel and accept their inferiority, and drop 
quietly into an unobtrusive and secondary position. 

In democracies, literary men are appointed to the highest posts 
in the diplomatic service, and usually fill them with honour and 
distinction ; but in England, where these positions are reserved by 
the aristocracy for men of their own order, the press which, in this 
matter, fairly represents the average public sentiment, dismisses the 
idea of any such appointments as absurd, and quite beneath the 
dignity of the nation. So true is it that whatever class of persons 
a people places at the top of society will become the ideal of that 
people; and in the long run, in my opinion, will determine its rank 
in the scale of nations. 

Even in its amusements, the nation follows the moral dictum of 
the aristocracy as humbly as if it were the voice of a Pope speaking 
ea; catliedrd. When the aristocracy patronized the cock-pit and 
prize-ring, these sports were considered innocent diversions; when 
they ceased to do so, they became positively immoral, and a mark of 
vulgarity and lowness of mind. But they still hunt their foxes to 
the death, I observe, with the sympathy and admiration of society, 
while, like attorneys conscious of a weak cause, or sovereigns de¬ 
clining in their people's favour, they divert the vulgar moralist by 
heading the crusade against scientific vivisection. 

In democracies, the virtue of woman is most jealously guarded, 
and any insult offered to it is most sternly avenged, both by law and 
public opinion; but, until very I’ecently, in England, (Oh infamy !) 
the seduction of a seamstress or tradesman’s daughter by a man of 
fashion, was regarded by society as a peccadillo, and even now is basely 
extenuated. One still hears of persons who regard the relation as 
an honour to the victim, as one still meets with old-fashioned valets 
who consider it an honour to be kicked by a gentleman of birth. 
Some years ago, during a celebrated trial, one of the wilnesses, in 
reply to a question by the judge, said that he considered the crimin¬ 
ality of seduction depended on the social status of the person 
seduced. Consider the stench and pestilential miasma that must 
have arisen like an exhalation from society before so concentrated an 
abomination could be precipitated in one small brain, and be held 
there as an article of faith. 

And lastly, in democracies, all men are considered as spiritually 
and morally equal, in virtue of the deep identity of nature that 
upd^i'l^^ levels all the superficial differences of sentimeni^ 
opinmn, or culture; but in England, rank and birth are, like Fate, 
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supreme over all the gods—over intellect, over beauty, over virtue, 
over the soul of man, over the laws of God himself. “Depend 
upon it,” said a French lady of the old regime, “ God Almighty 
thinks twice before he damns a person of quality.'* 

These broad contrasts, owing to the pictures of society which 
they suggest, exhibit more clearly than any exposition the spirit 
and tendency ofjaristooracy, and its effects on the national morality. 
And here it may be as well to pause for a moment to consider 
the two codes of morality which these contrasts illustrate and bring 
into prominence. The first code is founded on the deep intuition 
in the heart of man that all men have equal rights, in virtue of 
a common humanity. Its sphere of operation, accordingly, embraces 
every tribe • and nation, and is co-extensive with the human race. 
Its precepts are embodied in what are called the universal laws 
of justice—the Ten Commandments, the duty of doing to others as 
you would bo done by, and the Christian precept of loving and 
reverencing your neighbour. The second code is founded on the 
more narrow and superficial rehations of classes of,men—lords 
and serfs, masters and slaves, and the intermediate gi’adations 
of rank that unite these extreme points. The one takes for 
granted, as you will observe, the essential equality of man, and 
therefore springs naturally and spontaneously in democracies; the 
other assumes his inequality, and is therefore characteristic of aris¬ 
tocracies. The one it is the end of religion to sanction, to enforce, 
and to propagate; the other is in antagonism to religion, and 
as long as it exists, a^il shall presently show, is a standing obstacle 
to the reception of its teachings. In England we have accepted the 
aristocratic code of morals, having stretched what was natural 
to a small and privileged class until it has become the conscience of 
the nation, with the results which we have just seen. I have 
not forgotten, of course, the countless influences everywhere at 
work which mitigate, in greater or less degree, the pernicious moral 
effects of the aristocratic regime. I only remark that, in so far 
as they do so, they are democratic in spirit. The present state 
of society is, as I have said, an amalgam of two principles—the 
democratic and the aristocratic. Any improvement in the social 
morality of England to-day, over what it was fifty years ago, is due 
solely to the extent to which society has been interpenetrated with 
the democratic spiiiit, and not to any tendency in aristocracy to 
ameliorate by time. There are those, I am aware, who urge in 
justification and defence of aristocracy the benefits which it con¬ 
ferred on society and civilization during the Middle Ages, and who 
ask you to admire the beautiful relation which existed between lord 
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and serf—the lord giving protection and gnidance j the serf, in 
return, loyalty and obedience. Now, I ana quite prepared to admit 
that, as a stage in tte evolution of European civilization, feudalism 
was inevitable, and that the reciprocal interchange of services 
between lord and serf was not only beneficial, but was absolutely 
necessary to the existence of society in those rude and lawless ages; 
but that the moral relation between lord and serf was beautiful, is 
simply incredible. It is a dream of the historians, a fond imagi¬ 
nation of those who love to idealise the past. Instead of regarding 
the serf with the reverence which was due to him as a human being, 
as a matter of fact the lord regarded him as little better than a 
beast of the field. Individuals may requite the loyalty and 
obedience of their inferiors with love and affection, but in every 
age and country, classes of men have regarded their inferiors with 
secret or avowed disdain. The reverence and obedience of the child 
may call forth the love and affection of the parent; the interest and 
enthusiasm of the scholar, the esteem and gratitude of the teacher; 
the devotion of the soldier, the sympathy, and even tears, of the 
general; but while human nature remains as it is, the obedience of 
the slave—as the slightest provocation or ruflle of the blood will at 
once make manifest—can inspire the master with nothing but con¬ 
tempt. The relation of superior and inferior, founded on power on 
the one hand and submission on the other, is fatal to all moral 
grandeur and magnanimity. It is when men are free and indepen¬ 
dent that they disclose the finest qualities of the mind and heart. 
Then it is that love and reverence spring spontaneously like flowers, 
and the infinite range and subtlety of affinity and personal attrac¬ 
tion have free and unimpeded play. I have noticed that lovers 
never afterwards exhibit to the same degree the beautiful irides-' 
cence of thought and fancy, the generous and lofty enthusiasm, 
as when, unshackled and free, they approached each other like stars 
moving regally in their respective spheres. But the knot once 
tied, and the one—as, alas! too often happens—become the mere 
appendage of the other, then domination begins, and vulgarity, 
recrimination, and brutal caprice enter with all their train. 

John Bsattie Ceoziee. 


(To he continued.) 
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THE QUESTION OF KANDAHAR 

I PEOPOSK, in anticipation of the parliamentary debates on the. sub¬ 
ject, to examine in the following pages the arguments which have 
been urged against the withdi*awing of our troops from Kandahar. 
The majority of those who are opposed to such withdrawal are 
military men; but there is one very significant feature common to 
all the remonstrances against Lord Hartington’s policy, whether 
proceeding from soldiers or civilians, which can hardly have failed 
to strike the most careless readers, and that is the very Subordinate 
place occupied by strictly military considerations in these remon¬ 
strances. Whether it be Lord Lytton or Lord Napier, or the 
traveller Vambery, who is delivering his soul, the bulk of his ai’gu- 
ments will be found to be, not arguments based upon experience and 
observation, but 'merely guesses at the unknown and the unknow¬ 
able. Lord Lytton is convinced that such a withdrawal will bo 
“ bewildering and inexplicable ” to the “ bazaars of Asia.’' Lord 
Napier, writing from Gibraltar—an admirable situation, as any one 
will perceive, for divining what is passing in the minds of the 
Afghans-i-is satisfied that it “ will be misunderstood by the Afghans, 
and attributed to their own prowess.” The Hungarian traveller 
protests against it because it, “must inevitably ruin our prestige 
witih Asiatics.” Arguments such as these are “trifles light as 
air.” Even if they represented duly verified facts, they could not 
be considered as valid reasons for retaining Ejindahar; but seeing 
they are merely guesses ^ the unknown and the incalculable, they 
only exhibit the weakness of a case which is forced to support itself 
by such shadowy consid®tations. The explanation is to be found in 
the fact that the present enormous value attached to the possession 
of Kandahar is nothing but an after-thought. It is the last of a 
series of positioiW from which the gentlemen of the “Forward 
school” have been ignominiously expelled by the irresistible logic of 
events. The invaluable character of the position at Kandahar was 
never pen$eived by these gentlemen until, experience and wgument 
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combined had driven them out of every other part of Afghanistan. 
These niftnerons changes of front form a very important part of the 
case of those who advocate a complete withdrawal from Afghanistan, 
and I shall, therefore, give a brief history of them before taking 
Kandahar itself in hand. 

The original inventor and patentee of the '' scientific frontier ” 
was Sir George Colley, the late Governor of Natal. Colonel 
Colley (as he then was) was simply Lord Lytton’s Military Secretary, 
and had no ofiicial or responsible position connected with the 
Government of India. Nevertheless, we find from the Blue-books 
that he was the bearer of confidential communications to the Khan 
of Khelat, and that he “ carried out his mission with care and 
judgment.” And the object of this selection is obvious: Colonel 
Colley having no official status in connection with the Government 
of India, there is no official report from him concerning the •purport 
of the negotiations with which he was entrusted, and they remain 
unknown to this day. But one result of this irregular employment 
of Colonel Colley was that (I am now quoting from a minute by 
Sir Erskine Perry) he '' laid a paper before the Viceroy denoundng 
the existing mountain frontier as an extremely bad one, and maintain¬ 
ing that, according to modern notions of military science, India could 
only he defended against an enemy advancing from the west by the 
British occupation of the whale mountain mass of Afghanistan; that 
is, by securing the western passes leading into the valley of the Oxus, 
as well as those debouching on India.” 

The object of the invasion of Afghanistan was to obtain posses¬ 
sion of this frontier. Of this there is not a shadow of doubt. Not 
only was this object frankly avowed by Lord Beaoonsfield in that 
notorious speech of his at the Mansion House in November of 1878, 
but the frontier itself was described in detail in the Calcutta letters 
of the Times. The Calcutta Correspondent of the Times in those 
days was, in point of fact, the Government of India. The letters 
which purported to corne from Calcutta derived all their inspiration 
from Simlah, and in one of these, dated 10th September, 1878, the 
new “ scientific frontier ” was thus described 

The Indian Government are most anxions to avoid adopting any policy which 
would bear even the semblance of hostility towards Russia, but the extreme proha- 
bUity of a eollition sooner or later cannot be overlooked. It is necessary, therefore, 
to provide for a strong defensive position to guard against eventualities. fVom 
this point of view, it is indispensable that we should possess a commanding 
iafluenee over the trian^e of territory formed on the map by Eabtil, Ghuznee, 
and drsklb^d, together with power over tlie Hindoo Khosh. ... The strongest 
which could be adopted would be along the Hindoo Khosh from Pamir 
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toBamian; ilienee to the xmth, hy the Helmund, Oirithk, and Kandahar, to the 
Arabian Sea. It is pottible, therefore, that hy friendly neyotiationt some euah 
defensive boundary may he adopted. 

Sir George Colley’s military , operations in Africa have 
shown that he is sorely lacking in those powers of accurate fore¬ 
cast which enable a man to proportion his means to his ends. 
He regarded the Afghans and their country with the same 
contempt with which he appears to have regarded the Boers and 
their mountain passes. He must have been confident himself, and 
appears to have persuaded the Government at home, that this vast 
extension of frontier could be secured at the cost of a single brief 
campaign and the expenditure of little more than a million of money. 
The British columns were thrust into Afghanistan after most inade¬ 
quate preparations, and in the course of two or three months were 
crippled so far as aggressive operations were concerned. The death 
of Shore Ali enabled Lord Lytton to extricate himself from his 
difficulties by patching up a peace with Yakoob Khan before the 
total and ignominious failure of his ambitious plans was apparent at 
home. The Treaty of Gundamuk gave to our Indian Empire that 
glaring imposture which is commonly known as the "scientific 
frontier,” and’the privilege of having a British Envoy massacred at 
Kabul—a privilege of which the Home Government and Lord 
Lytton, as we know to our sorrow, availed themselves with a truly 
remarkable alacrity. The “ scientific frontier ” consisted in planting 
British troops in the Khyber Pass, where they have perished of fever 
by hundreds; in shutting up about 8,000 men in that cul de saz, the 
Kurram Valley, where, also, regiment after regiment has been more 
than decimated by fever and pneumonia; and in the occupation of the 
Pisheen Valley. It will be remembered that the occupation of 
these detached positions was declared by Lord Salisbury to have 
made India " absolutely impregnable,” and was described by Lord 
Beaconsfield as placing in our possession " the three great highways 
leading to India.” The utter worthlessness of this much belauded 
” scientific frontier ” is no longer denied, even by those who were 
once loudest in proclaiming its merits. The Pisheen Valley was 
occupied as a spot from which we could easily advance upon 
Kandahar; but when General Primrose was besieged in that city, it 
took General Phayre no less than five weeks to move 4,000 men 
from the Pisheen to Kandahar—a distance of not more than eighty 
miles. As for the Khyber and the Kurram, they have by general 
consent been dethroned from the proud position in which Lord 
Beaconsfield had placed them as " the gates of India,” and are now 
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declared to be worthlesB enottmbrances. Sir Frederick Boberts thna 
passes judgment on them 

Viewing Kabul in the altered and powerless condition in which we shall 
leave it, wi^ a ruler quite unable to cause us trouble or even anxiety in India, 
and knowing (as we now do) with what ease and quickness we can again at any 
time make ourselves masters of Kabul by either of these two roads under con¬ 
sideration, I can see no reason why regular troops should be'kept either in the 
Kurram or the Khyber. We are now also fully aware of the extraordinary 
difficulties which Russia would have to encounter were she at any time to advance 
upon India vid Kabul, and to how great an extent we could injure and harass 
her by raising the tribes along the line of communications which it would 
be necessary for her to maintain. . . . The longer and more difficult the line 
of communication is, the more numerous and greater the ohstacles which Russia 
would have to overcome; and, so far from shortening one mile of the road, 1 would 
let the well of difficulties extend to the very mouth of the Khyber Pass. 

It is seldom that an officer of distinction makes so candid a con¬ 
fession of historical ignorance and lack of military prevision as 
General Sir Frederick Roberts has accomplished in the foregoing 
passage. His surprise at " the ease and quickness ” with which 
Kabul was occupied would seem to denote that he had never heard 
of General Pollock’s march thither ; and if General Roberts is only 
“ now fully aware ” of the “ extraordinary difficulties Russia would 
have to encounter were she at any time to advance upon India via 
Kabul,” all that can be said is that he was discreditably igno¬ 
rant of what it was hjs obvious duty to know, as Quarter¬ 
master-General of Her Majesty’s Forces in India. The truth is, that 
in the foregoing passage General Roberts has simply put upon 
record a state of mind which he shared with all the advocates of 
this war in India. They wei-e profoundly ignorant of all that it 
behoved them to know before giving the weight of their authority 
to the invasion of Afghanistan. I shall return to this despatch of 
General Roberts when I have to speak of Kandahar. Meanwhile, 
I ask the particular attention of my readers to the passage I have 
italicised: “ The longer and more difficult the line of communi¬ 
cation is, the more numerous and greater the obstacles which Russia 
would have' to overcome.” True, beyond a doubt. But if true on 
the Kabul side of Afghanistan, why, in the name of consistency and 
common sense, should we, by the occupation of Kandahar, shorten 
the line on tiiat side of Afghanistan by 400 miles ? 

The imposture of the " scientific frontier ” flourished for almut 
lour months. Then, Sir Louis Cavagnari having been murdered, 
an entirely new policy, as we find from the last Bhte-book on 
Afghanistan, was adopted by Lord Lytton’ and his colleagues. On 
the fith of January, 1880, a despatch was addressed to Lord Qmn^ 
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brook by the Government of India, in -which this new pdBcy is 
detailed. At that date Lord Lytton and his colleagues wero s^l 
alive to the extreme undesirability of annexing Kandahar. “ It is,-" 
they write, “our desire to avoid territorial annexation and the 
further extension of our administrative responsibilities;” and 
though they consider it will be “ necessary to retain a Britis]^ garri¬ 
son at or near Kandahar,” they “ contemplate no interference in the 
internal administration of the province.” In fact, so late as the 
beginning of this year, it is not from the Kandahar side that the 
Indian Government anticipate any danger to India from the Russian 
advance, but from the Kabul side. Regarding that part of Afghan¬ 
istan, they write as follows :— 

Of the future of Kabul it is difficult to speak at this moment, -whan military 
operations are still in progress around its capital.... Our aim, however, is to 
minimise that occupation and control, and ultimately to make over the internal 
administration to a Native ruler, in subordinate alliance with ourselves, supported 
and controlled hy a strong British cantonment, established at some suitable point. 
. . . Sut on tills side our policy must largely depend upon the action of Russia 
and upen the truth or otherwise of the rumours which ascribe to that Power the 
intention of moving forces to the Oxus next spring, with ulterior designs upon 
Afghanistan. We consider our withdrawal from Kabul to be impossible if the 
Oxus provinces are entered or seriously threatened hy a foreign Power. 

Here we find it stated, in so many words, that the immediate 
danger which menaces India is not from Herat, but from the Oxus, 
and that to obviate this it is necessary to set up in Kabul a puppet 
ruler, “ supported and controlled by a strong British cantonment at 
some suitable place,” and, indeed, at Kabul itself, if Russian move¬ 
ments indicate a disposition on the part of that Power to cross the 
Oxus. This, then, was the new “ scientific frontier.” A few weeks 
pass, and there is another complete change of front. On the 27th 
April, 1880, the Government of India, in a despatch to Mr. Lepel 
Griffin, gives an entirely new version of the war and its objects :— 

When Her Majesty’s troops re-entered Afghanistan in September last it was 
with two well-defined and plainly-avowed objects. The first was to avei^e the 
treacherous massacre of the British Mission at Kabul; the second was to main¬ 
tain the safeguards sought through the Treaty of Gundamuk, by providing for 
their maintenanoe guarantees of a more substantial and less precarious character. 
These two objects have been attained, the first by the capture of Kabul and the 
punishmwit of the crime committed there; the second by the severance Of Kandahar 
from the KAbul power. .... Our only reasons, therefore, for not immediately 
withdcawii^ our forces from Northern Afghanistan, have hitherto been, first, 
the excited ahd ufisetiied condiUon of the country round Kabul .... and, 
secondly, the inahffi^ of the Kabul sirdmrs to agree among themselves on the 
selection of a stre^ enough to maintaia order, after our evacuation of the 
conntry. 
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Originally the policy of the sagacious Lord Lytton and his 
sagacious advisers was to have a " strong, friendly, and independent 
Afghanistan.” Then there was substituted for this the poHcy of a 
weak, fragmentary Afghanistan, nominally ruled by British puppets, 
residing at E!abul, Kandahar, and Herat. Originally their " scien¬ 
tific frontier” was the one sketched out by Colonel Colley. Then 
they substituted for this the “ scientific frontier ” of the Treaty of 
Oundamuk, by which India was made “ absolutely impregnable.” 
Then, as the above extracts disclose, they devised a third frontier, 
the principal features of which were a strong British cantonment 
at or near Kabul, and a like cantonment at or near Kandahar. And 
now, finally, the proposition of a Kabul cantonment is abandoned, 
and India, we are told by these sapient and consistent gentlemen, 
is as good as lost unless we tack on to our Indian Empire about 
70,000 square miles of barren land, and call the new province 
Kandahar. For this is really what is involved in the “ retention ” of 
Kandahar. It is not a question of a single garrison in a single city, 
but of the government of a large expanse of barren and inaccgssible 
country. The proposition that the defensive strength of India will 
be increased by having 70,000 square miles of territory to defend, 
in addition to its present area, is so ludicrous, so plainly and 
laughably absurd, that no wonder the military men who have 
undertaken to maintain it should abandon military considerations, 
and have recourse to guesses at the unknown and the unknow¬ 
able. 

In the Contemporary Review for October, 1879, I gave the fol¬ 
lowing account of the march of General Stewart^s force from the 
Indus to Kandahar 


The plan of the campaign required that Afghanistan should be invaded from 
three points; but the most important operation was understood to be the advance 
of General Stewart upon Kandahar. As soon as hostilities appeared inevitable, 
a small force under General Biddulph had been sent forward to secure Quetta 
against a sudden attack. General Stewart followed later on, and the two 
columns numbered upon paper about 20,000 men, with sixty guns. Meanwhile, a 
third column was ordered to assemble at Sukkur in support, and placed under 
the command of General Primrose. These extensive preparations were supposed 
to indicate the determination of the Indian Government to push on as far as 
Herat. The distance which had to be traversed between Sukkur and Kandahar 
is, roughly speaking, about 400 miles, but the country presents extraordinary 
difficulties. JEVom Sukkur to Jacobabad extends a level tract whiiffi, during the 
rains, is fiooded to a depth of seven feet Between Jacobabad and Dadnr—atown 
situated at the entrance of the Bolan Pass—extends the Sinde desert Any 
large force.loarohing across this desert would have tq take trith themt hot only 
food and forage, but water, for only at intervals of fifteen.qr twjen^ miles is ^e 
parched and barren soil pierced by a few brackish springs, which just suffice for 
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the needs of the hamlets which have spraag up around them. For six months 
of the year this desert is literally impassable. A hot wind sweeps across it, 
which is fatal to man and beast. Only once did the Indian Government venture 
to send troops across it after this “blastof death” (as the Natives call it) had 
begun to blow. This was in the last Afghan War. Some hundreds of Native 
troops were sent as an escort in charge of supplies, and in four days 100 
Sepoys perished, 300 camp followers, and (I think) nine officers out of 
fourteen. Beyond Dadur is the Bolan Pass. This Bess is about eighty miles in 
length; regular road there is none; what purports to be a road is merely the bed 
of a stream, which, during the rainy weather, is liUed from bank to bank with a 
volume of rushing water. Neither food nor forage is obtainable iu tlie Pass, and 
even the camels, when starting from l>adar, had to carry a seven days' supply 
of food for themselves. Between Quetta and Kandahar the country is open, but 
neither is food procurable for a large force, nor forage for the horses and camels. 
From first to last General Stewart's troops were almost wholly fed from India. 
The winter, luckily, was one of unprecedented mildness. But for this, in place of 
a march upon Kandahar, a terrible catastrophe could hardly have been averted. 
In ordinary seasons the snows fall heavily in and around Quetta early in 
November, and tlie cold is intense. The Bolan Pass is swept from end to end 
by hurricanes of wind and rain and snow. At the very time when these storms 
usually occur we had a dozen regiments and batteries straggling along the whole 
length, of the Bolan Pass. Last year, however, there was neither snow nor 
hurricane, and our troops got through the Pass in safety. There was no opposi¬ 
tion offered to our advance on Kandalmr, but, from the want of food and the 
hardships ^which had to be endured, no less than SU,000 camels perished 
upon the march. This mortality decided the campaign. When General Stewart 
reached Kandahar the situation was as follows: The magazines at Quetta were 
nearly empty. Four months’ food was collected at Sukkur, but awaited carriage 
for its transport to Quetta. The third column under General Primrose was. 
assembling on tlie Indus, and needed 10,00U camels to enable it to advance. 
To supply all these wants there were at Sukkur about 1,600 camels. In order 
to lessen the pressure on the Commissariat, General Stewart divided his forces, 
dispatching one column to hunt for supplies in the direction of Giriskh, and 
sending another with the same object to Khelat-i-Ghilzie. These movements 
caused the death from cold and hunger of a large additional number of camels, 
and demonstrated that th%re was not food in that part of Afghanistan sufficient 
for a force so large as that collected at Kandahar. Sinde, meanwhile, had been 
swept so bare of camels that it was impossible to collect a sufficient number for- 
the carriage of food to Quetta before the hot weather had set in, and the march 
across the desert was barred by “ the blast of death.” Immediate action waa 
necessary General Stewart’s troops were not to starve; and 8,000 men returned 
to India, reducing the garrison left at Kandahar to 4,000. This number, it was 
trusted, the Commissariat would be able to feed during the hot weather. But 
even this small force was so scantily supplied with carriage that it could not 
have moved, in a body, for fifty miles in any direction. It was, so to speak, 
nailed to the spot on which it was encamped. This w$mt of food, far more than 
the physical difficulties of the country, is and always will be the insuperable 
obstcusle to carrying on extensive military operations in Afghanistan. The 
people obtain no more from the soil than just suffices for their own wants; and 
for days together im invading army has to pass over huge wastes with hardly 
a trace of human habitation, and consequently destitute of food. 
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Not a little amnsing was the reTuMon ef feeling caused throngbout Ikidia by 
the lame and impotent conclusion of the advance on Kandahar. It was a demons 
stration of the impossibility of an invasion which convinced those who were most 
mluctant to be convinced. If when we had all India from which to draw onr 
supplies, and with no enemy to oppose us, our utmost efforts had merely sufficed 
to place 4,000 men in Kandahar, and leave them there, isolated and defenoeless* 
it was chimerical to suppose that the Bussions could march for double that dis¬ 
tance an army capable of attempting the conquest of India. ‘'Kandahar,” 
writes a military correspondent to the Pioneer —the official journal of India—‘‘ is 
acknowledged to be a mistake, and it is hoped that a British army will never again 
be dispatched in that direction ; it is a mere waste of men, money, and means, 
and an unsuitable line for either attack or defence." 

And the Pioneer, the very purpose of whose existence is to preach the infalli¬ 
bility of the Indian Government, tlius endorses the remarks of its correspondent: 
“The theories about Kandahar are by this time exploded; indeed, there are 
many critics who have refused to adopt them from tlio very beginning; believing 
against General Hamley, that the main road into Afghanistan, whether we march 
as defenders of the Kabul Ameer or as avengers, must lie past Peshawur and 
Jelallabad.” 


The accuracy of this judgment was demonstrated anew by the 
campaign of Maiwand. We had then been at Kandahar for nearly 
two years. The ruler of the country was a creature of our own, 
and we had bridged the desert between Jacobabad and Sibi by 
means of a railway. Yet what happened ? Neither our political 
officers nor our commanders could obtain information of the strength 
or the intentions of Ayoub Khan’s troops, even when distant only a 
few miles from General Burrows’ brigade. And on the other side, 
the lack of provisions, forage, and transport was such that General 
Phayre could not, in five weeks, move 4,000 men a distance of 
eighty miles. Is it possible to imagine a demonstration more com¬ 
plete of the wisdom of Sir Charles Napier’s judgment that if the 
Russians invade India we ought to await them on the Indus ? Now, 
what is it that Lord Napier, Sir Frederick Roberts, and the other 
military gentlemen to whom we are asked to surrender our common 
sense and our reasoning capacity, would effect by the retention of 
Kandahar? They would act in direct opposition to General 
Roberts’ own military canon that " the longer and more difficult the 
line of communication is, the more numerous are the obstacles 
an enemy has to overcome.” They would thereby obliterate 400 
miles of obstacles (as we have found) almost insuperable,'and so 
bring our Indian Empire within striking distance of the Busmans 
in Central Asia, while, at the same time, they would incalculably 
aggravate its vulnerability by the addition of 45,000 square miles 
of open and defenceless country. There would be some semblance 
of a reason for this step, if the advance to Kandahar placed the Brhdsh 
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ontpoBts in the centre of a staunch and friendly peoplft Bat'these 
gentlemen do not pretend to believe thra. Sir Frederick SdbertS 
frankly acknowledges that the oocapation of Kandahar can be par- 
chased only at the cost of the bitter enmity of its present poasessois. 
He says:— 

It may not be very flattering to our amour propre, but 1 feel sure I am right 
when I say that the less the Afghans see of us the less they will dislike us. 
Slumld Russia in future years attempt to conquer Afghanistan, or invade India 
through it, vie should have a better vhanue of attaching the Afghans to our interests 
if ite avoid all interference with them in the meantime. The military occupation of 
Kandahar is of vital importance; even there we should make our presence little felt, 
merdy controlling the foreign policy of the ruler of that province. 

The truth is that General Sir Frederick Roberts and the rest of 
these gentlemen, in advocating the retention of E^andahar, are not 
thinking of the defence of India. The prospect which they see 
before them is a series of aggressive campaigns against the Russians 
in Central Asia, and the Afghans in the remaining parts of Afghan¬ 
istan. They desire a strong British force to be garr^isoned at 
Kandahar, not to enhance the defensive capacity of the North-west 
Frontier, but as an admirable situation from which to manufacture 
and carry on new wars. This is very frankly, because quite uncon¬ 
sciously, revealed in the Minute by Sir Frederick Roberts, from 
which I have already quoted. For example;— 

The Kandahar-Herat line certainly presents to us fewer difficulties than any 
other line, and, tcith the completion of the railway to Kandahar, that place would he 
our starting point. Thence Herat is distant only :J50 or 400 miles, according es 
the northern or southern route is adopted. The road is quite practicable for 
wheeled guns, and for some part of the way a fair amount of grain and forage is 
procurable. . . . Under any circumstances, I am of opinion that it is by this line 
that all offendve operations on our part could most advantageously be carried on. 
... To what extent these offensive measures might be pressed in Southern or 
Western Afghanistan, scarcely comes within tlie scope of this paper, depending, 
as they assuredly would, on numerous and complicated eventualities, such as tlie 
attitude of Persia, the object and strength of Russia, and the state of Afghanistan 
generally. It might be found necessary to make a rapid advance on Herat and 
mass a considerable army there; or it might, on the other hand, be deemed 
desirable to confine operations to Kandahar itself, or to Sistan, and the Valley of 
the Helmnnd. It will be sufficient for our present purpose if we can come to the 
conclusion that the Kandahar line wiU be the one by which aU offensive movements 
against Russia would be carried on. 

Here we have the naked truth revealed by one whose authority 
is unquestionable. Kandahar is to be “ the starting point ” from 
which “ offensive movements against Russia can most advantageously ; 
be carried on.^’ The object of its occupation is to precipitate a 
collision with that Power. In order to obtain this enormous piece 
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of good fortune, we are asked to sacrifice tlie defensive capacities of 
the existing frontier, which (in the judgment of such men as Sir 
Charles Napier and Sir James Outram) render it virtually impreg- 
n^le; we are asked to incur the bitter hostility of the Afghan 
nation; and, finally, we are required to pay, or, rather, the Indian 
taxpayer will have to pay, a certain annual charge of £2,000,000, 
and an indefinite charge, in addition, for military expeditions to 
quell disturbances in the wild country round our own borders. 

A Eussian invasion of India is as pm-e a nightmare as ever 
terrified the slumbers of a child, so long as “ a friendly and in¬ 
dependent Afghanistan ” extends its wild hills and barren wilder¬ 
nesses between the Eussians and ourselves. But even if this were 
not so, these gentlemen of the “ Forward school ” offer us no escape 
from it. The utmost which their policy, according to their own 
showing, can accomplish for us is, to place us within easy 
striking distance of Eussia, to remove the theatre of war to a 
distance of 900 miles from oar base of supply and reinforcement, 
and to convert the Afghans from possible friends into implacable 
enemies. All these evils they acknowledge. What advantages we 
are to obtain in exchange for them, I have never been able to ascer¬ 
tain, and I can honestly say that I have read every fragment of 
Eussophobist literature which promised to give me this much- 
desired information. 

I had written thus far before the “ Kandahar Correspondence ” 
had been laid before Parliament. The publication of these impor¬ 
tant papers may be said to close the discussion. As the Pall Mall 
Gazette very truly observed, that, looked at by this new light, the 
wonder is that we should still be in Kandahar. Before those who 
desire the annexation of Kandahar can expect the nation to listen 
to their suggestions, it behoves them to come to some agreement 
among themselves as to the probable results of such an annexation. 
At present hardly two among them are of the same way of thinking. 
Some think it would be a cheap proceeding, others a costly; some 
think the Afghans would like it, others that they would not; and 
the only point on which they are all agreed is that which has 
become manifest in the foregoing pages—that the annexation of 
Kandahar is not a defensive measure, but only the first act in a series 
of aggressive campaigns. If Lord Lytton and his friends are pru¬ 
dent, and desire to escape self-stultification, they will not press for 
a discussion upon the subject in either the Upper or the Lower 
House. The basis of their case against the Government was, that 
the resolution to abandon Kandahar had been taken in defiance 
of an unanimous judgment in favour of an opposite policy by the 
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bighest military authorities iu India and at home. It is now seen 
that there is no such unanimity, and that, as regards annexation, 
there is an overwhelming weight of opinion recorded against it. 
But whatever they may elect to do, the withdrawal from 
Kandahar is now certain; the doubts and fears which, until the 
publication of these papers, troubled most Liberals, whether, at the 
last moment, the Govemtaient would not ^nd some excuse for 
evading its pledges, show how profoundly the Party has been 
impressed by the weakness, timidity, and blundering which have 
characterized the policy of the Cabinet, both in Africa and Asia. 
The course of events in both these continents since Mr. 
Gladstone came into power, exhibit in startling clearness, with 
what accuracy of insight the awakened conscience of a nation 
apprehends the character of a political crisis; with what a dim and 
faulty understanding it is read by the professional politician. Had 
the ‘nation, after replacing Mr. Gladstone at the head of afEairs, 
remained master of its destinies, there is no doubt what it would 
have done. We should have made a national confession of the 
grievous wrongs we had been entrapped into doing, and set to work 
at once to repair them as far as was possible. Sir Bartle Prere 
would have been recalled to this country—a disgraced man; the 
captive, Ketshwayo, would have been restored to his people, the 
Transvaal to its legitimate owners, and peace would now be reigning 
in South Africa instead of havoc and bloodshed, and the threaten- 
ings of even more appalling calamities behind. In Afghanistan 
we should have immediately retired, thus escaping the sorrow and 
humiliation of the Maiwand campaign, and sparing the Afghans 
the war between Eyoub Khan and our puppet, Abd-al-Rahman 
Khan, which must ensue upon our evacuating the country. But the 
Government would insist upon trying to supply us with better bread 
than could be made of wheat. The plain elementary rules of 
universal morality would not suffice until they had been leavened by 
the principles of statecraft in its more “ occult branches,” and the 
consequences have been what we all sorrowfully feel and see. There 
was a light to walk by, and an open way out of our difficulties; but 
we preferred, like the Israelites of old, to kindle a fire of our own, 
and to compass ourselves about with sparks; and so, like them, we 
have to walk by the light of this fire and in the midst of the sparks 
that we have kindled. 

But even when Kandahar is abandoned, and Afghanistan 
evacuated by British troops, the nation must not imagine that 
this question of how India is to be defended, is one which they can 
dismiss from their minds. They must remember that there is a 
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strong party in thfl State which is now pledged to the proposition 
that the possession of Kandahar is indispensable as a safeguard to 
our Indian Empire." The whirligig of a General Election may, at 
any time, restore this party to Ofidee, and, unless there be some 
third way of escape, what the nation has to look forward to, is a 
see-saw between two conflicting policies on our Indian Frontier, as 
one or other party happens to have a majority in Parliament. Now 
this nervous anxiety regarding the approach of Eussia to our Indian 
Frontier is an unquestionable testimony to the accuracy of that view 
of our government of India which The Statesman has endeavoured 
to impress upon its readers. Why are our Indian officials thrown 
into a condition of such ignoble panic because a Eussian army is 
reported to be approaching Merv ? Why should we be seized with 
fear and trembling at the report, merely, of Eussian intrigues in 
Afghanistan or India ? If the populations of our Indian Empire 
were heartily loyal to the Powers that be, there would be no room 
for such fears, for it would be too absurd an enterprise for any 
nation to undertake—that of subverting a domination suppoi’ted by 
the wealth and power of Great Britain, and the suffrages of two 
hundred millions of people in India itself. And if British rule in 
India be aught even distantly resembling that which is depicted by 
the Indian official apologist—by Sir Eichard Temple, for example, 
in his recently-published book—the Indian populations could not 
fail to be in a state of hearty and enthusiastic loyalty. But their 
ignoble terror of Eussia shows that our Indian officials do not 
believe in the pictures they habitually draw of the character and 
effects of British rule. They know that they have utterly and 
justly failed to secure either the confidence or the afiection of the 
people they have been appointed to rule over; and therefore the 
sound of a falling leaf is sufficient to shake them. They know that 
■onr administrative system has failed so completely to take root, 
that a very slight shock from without would suffice to overthrow it. 
The utter failure of British rule in India is the suppressed premise 
in all their attempts to demonstrate that there is somewhere a 
■" Scientific Frontier,'^ behind which the troubled consciences of 
able Indian Administrators may find rest and peace. 

These dreams are idle. The true scientific frontierof India 
is a people convinced that the preservation of British ascendancy is 
also the preservation of their own political freedom. At present it is 
impossible that they should feel this. British rule in India, as at 
present constituted, is simply a despotic and alien machinery for the 
collection of taxes. It may be said to lack almost every condition 
of good government. It is mercilessly destructive of rights of pro- 
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pertyj ita costliness is sucli that the great mass of the Indian 
populations is continuallj sinking to lower and lower depths of 
misery and destitution } it both hates and fears ambition, ability, 
and an independent spirit among its subjects, and obstinately sets its 
face against giving any field or scope for the exercise of such 
qualities. By holding all India bound together in an unnatural 
unity, it inflicts (as I have pointed out in former essays) grievous 
wrong upon the separate parts of it — the wealth of the richer 
provinces being drained away in order to make the poorer better 
capable of paying the taxes demanded of them, and thus, while no 
relief is granted to the latter, the former are taxed twice over. 
British rule in India, as at present carried on, is a system so pre¬ 
posterously absurd that it is impossible to describe it without appear¬ 
ing to use the language of caricature. And until it is re-established 
upon a rational basis, a lasting relief from Russophobia is not to be 
looked for. We must abandon the delusion that about two dozen 
third-rate or fourth-rate Englishmen, entrusted with irresponsible 
authority, constitute a sufficient machinery to provide for the wants 
of two hundred millions of human beings, from whom they diSer in 
every particular in which it is possible for one man to difier 
from another. We must fearlessly apply to India the same 
principles which revolutionised our Colonial Administration. 
With our Colonies we recognized and acted upon the 
obvious truism that the Colonists must understand their own 
wants and wishes better than others could, and ought, therefore, 
to be allowed to govern themselves. This is the principle which 
needs applying in India. The “able Indian Administrator ” is a 
gentleman enormously wise in his own conceit; but even he is 
subject to human imperfection. He cannot achieve the impossible ; 
and to believe that either loyalty, prosperity, stability, or growth iS 
capable of production by our administrative machinery in India is 
to believe in the impossible. This war in Afghanistan, with its 
gigantic blunders, its astonishing miscalculations, its recklessness, 
blindness, and want of moral principle, shows, on a miniature scale, 
the kind of work which “ able administrators ” are carrying on in 
India on a large sctde. 


Robbkt D. Osbokn, Lieut.-Colonel. 
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CULTURE AND CULTIVATION. 

Whin our Government was in possession, during the war with 
Napoleon, of Java and the Dutch Spice Islands—the conquest hav¬ 
ing been effected by expeditions from India—the vast profits derived 
from the monopoly of the most costly of condiments attracted the 
attention of the Directors of the East India Company. The Govern¬ 
ment of Madras, early in the present century, received an elaborate 
despatch from their “ loving friends ” of the Honourable Court, 
fortified by statistics and tabular statements, recommending that great 
efforts should be made to introduce the cultivation of the nutmeg- 
tree into the Madras Presidency. This was followed by a subsequent 
and supplementary despatch, in which the Directors explained that, 
from the latest information that had been placed at their disposal, 
they were inclined to think that the cultivation of the maoe-ti’ee 
would be found even more profitable than that of the nutmeg. In 
due course, we may hope, it was ascertained, either in Leadenhall 
Street or at Fort St. George, that the two sorts of spice in question 
were produced by the same tree, mace being the pericarp, or outer 
husk of the nutmeg. This is really a very fair and quite authentic 
specimen of official agriculture. 

It would hardly be a fair specimen, but rather a caricature, of 
the same spirit of superfine supervision for the East, founded on 
Western experience or erudition, if we were to bring forward 
seriously the well-known but probably apocryphal story of the late 
Lord Tweeddale, soon after his arrival at Madras, having recom¬ 
mended, on the strength of the observations he had made during 
several evening drives, that the paddy-fields should be carefully 
drained by means of the celebrated Tweeddale tile, which ha d 
proved so efficacious in Scotland. 

Although the theories and suggestions emanating from a suc¬ 
cession of Agricultural Commissions and Model Farms that have 
dipped into the Indian Budget in the last half-century, may not 
very often have rivalled in absurdity the alleged proposal of the 
Scotch Marquis, yet the general results of a some^vhat lavish ex- 
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penditare in the scientific farming department have gone very far 
to show that the unlettered ryots understand their craft much more 
thoroughly than had been supposed, and have little to learn from us; 
and that while European enterprise and capital may do much, when 
allowed free scope, for the development of new staples and new in¬ 
dustries—as proved by the annals of Indian tea, coffee, and jute— 
the direct interposition of Government has been of little benefit in 
such matters, while it has often been clearly injurious. 

There is another lesson to be learned from the industrial progress 
of India, that when the growth or consumption of any novel article 
of aliment or luxury, when any newly-contrived process of con¬ 
struction or manufacture, is really congenial or suitable to the 
climatic and economic conditions of the country, no vested interests, 
no rooted prejudices, can long stand in the way of its appropriation 
and naturalisation. From tobacco—which is proved, both by the 
silence of ancient books and by its etymology in the vernacular lan¬ 
guages, to have come from America, probably with the Portuguese— 
down to the railway and the steam cotton factory, there isiample evi¬ 
dence in the daily life of India that the commOn taunt of stagnation is 
utterly unfounded. And this evidence, if the demand for imports, 
including machinery, can denote the advance of enlightenment, is, 
to say the least, quite as conspicuous in the allied and protected 
States, in due proportion to the components of their population, as 
in the British provinces. The Maharajah Holkar of Indore has, for 
example, invested a million sterling on a railway through his terri¬ 
tories, ajid a large sum also in a very profitable steam cotton-mill, and 
in iron works. The great bulk of the importations of wine, beer, and 
spirits, military stores, books, and millinery, are of course taken 
out for consumption by the British troops, the military and civil 
oflicers, the railway officials and mechanics, the European mercantile 
community and their families, chiefly in Her Majesty’s immediate 
dominions. On the other hand, we may mention among the dis¬ 
tinctions and qualifications with which any general statements or 
statistics as to Indian trade must be approached, that there are 
some articles and commodities which are imported almost exclusively 
fot the use of persons of rank, and for an opulent and well-to-do 
class in the Native States, that no longer exists as a class in the 
monotonous and exhaustive dead level of British administration. 
There is, for instance, a superior class of cotton goods landed at 
Bombay that has acquired the name of “ Hyderabadees,” because 
they meet with hardly any sale except in the Nizam’s dominions. 
Similar observations, we believe, are applicable to seme sorts of 
woollen goods. 
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Hints an d &ct8 of this descripticm are not likely to be encountered 
in the Administration Beporte of oar distingaisbed Besidents and 
Political Agents, dr in the despatches for the information of Her 
Majesty’s Government drafted for the Viceroy in Council by Secre¬ 
taries of every department. " Non sic itur ad astra.” That 
would not be the way to the stars. Such Mats are not the less 
worthy of serious attention when we do come across them j and tlie 
best hope of the timely disillusion of statesmen and leaders of 
opinion as to the condition of our Indian Empire, is to be found in 
the more frequent occurrence of such hints in the writings of inde¬ 
pendent and competent persons who are not looking for the way to 
stars or to seats in Council. Quite recently Mr. Caird, a very able and 
acute observer, was much struck with “ the self-containedness and 
self-dependence ” of the Native States, and with “ the greater liveli¬ 
ness and spirit, and general evidence of active industry, in the 
capitals of Native States, compared with towns of equal population 
under our rule. The people in their cities are undoubtedly more 
prosperous and happy than ours,” while, he continues, “ the example 
we have afforded of impartial justice,-and the equality of all men 
before the law, is taking root in the Native States where our in¬ 
fluence extends.” * 

Yes, even from our complicated and inflexible judicial system 
the rulers of several reformed Native States have contrived to select 
all that is congenial and suitable to the habits and pursuits of the 
communities under their administration, while rejecting those harsh 
and subversive elements that have made our codes and courts of 
law a byword throughout India, as being unduly.favourable to the 
usurer and the rich litigant, injurious and even ruinous to the needy 
landholder and to the poor. 

The reformed Native States are able to profit by our good 
principles, and to avoid our bad practice. They manage to get all 
that they want in the way of civil engineering, forest conservancy, 
and even education, without imitating the overgrown monstrosity of 
our establishments, which national nepotism has turned into vast 
salary beds and pension plots for young English gentlemen. 

Without going back to the annexation period, when such great 
authorities as Sir John Peter Grant and Sir Frederick Halliday,.at 
Calcutta, and Mr. Boss Donnelly Mangles, in London, were descant¬ 
ing on the ine&ible blessings of British rule ” and the “ incor¬ 
rigible” tyranny of Indian Princes, there ctua be no doubt that the 
Botiohs that have long been prevalent among well-informed and 

Beport of James Caird, £ 8 ( 1 .*'(c. 3,732 of 1680), pu It. 
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influential people of the literary \nd political world—^principally de¬ 
rived from ofiScial statements and from social intercourse with 
officials in retirement or on leave—differ very widely from those 
views which are now beginning to force themselves on public 
attention, and which we consider to come much nearer the truth. 
It used to be assumed as quite self-evident that without British 
administration there could be neither justice nor good order in any 
part of India; that no man under Native rule could be sure of en¬ 
joying the fruit of his industry; and that, as a'matter of fact and 
observation, the inhabitants of the allied and protected States were 
less prosperous and less contented than those of British provinces. 
It was, moreover, very generally taken for granted that a wonder¬ 
ful stimulus both to production and to commerce had been given 
by European “ settlers ”—a class that, in truth, has never existed 
in India; that the English indigo and tea planters, the speculators 
in cotton and sugar, were angels in disguise, with healing on their 
wings, who spread light and blessings around them, and that the Na¬ 
tive States in particular were languishing for want of their ministry. 
Here is a specimen of what even now represents opinions that are 
very commonly entertained. " Can it be argued,^' said the Times, 
on the 8th of October, 1878, “that it would bo better for India if 
English merchants and planters never made fortunes in India, but 
left trade and agriculture to stagnate as they do in most of the Native 
States V* Now trade and agriculture do not stagnate by any means 
in the Native States. Lord Dalhousie and his advisers and admirers, 
during the mania for annexation, doubtless thought so, and ex¬ 
pressed their thoughts both in counsel and in action. Lord Dal¬ 
housie urged the annexation of Nagpore and the sequestration of 
the Berar Provinces, expressly because by means of those two 
iniquitous^ transactions we could “ secure a sure and steady supply 
of cotton wool.'’ “ And thus,” as Mr. J. B. Norton wittily said, 
“ cotton stuffed the ears of Justice and made her deaf as well as 
blind.” Of course not one pound more of cotton was produced or 
sold in those provinces under British administration than would, 
have come into the market under Native rule. In the Annual 
Report on Cotton for the Bombay Presidency, for the official year 
1879*80, which has just been published, the table which commands 
the greatest interest is that of the area put under cotton cultiva¬ 
tion. In all the districts there was an increase over the preceding 
year, except in Sind; but the great increase, was in the Native 
States, being there 477,154 acres against an increase of 818,399 
acres in British territory. 

The most hopeful and helpful features in the political condition 
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of India may be seen, by those who fiave eyes to see, in the adminis¬ 
trative advancement of the leading Native States. Here, although 
some of our own officials may seek to cry it down, and others claim 
too much of the credit for themselves, is something for us to be proud 
of. This is the direction in which our main efforts ought to be made, 
because we can assist the movement, because we cannot stop it if 
we would, and because we can profit by it, if we will, honestly and 
honourably. This is true progress; this is something permanently 
gained, accepted, and assimilated by India: while our complicated 
legislation and our departmental perfectibility must always be pre¬ 
carious because they are so often vexations. The terms used in 
designating the several divisions of Imperial administration are very 
misleading. The department which is in direct contact with the 
allied and protected States ought not to be called " Foreign.” The 
foreign" element is to be found in the Home, Eevenue, and 
Finance Departments. The Indian principalities, the self-governed 
provinces, are not in any sense " foreignthey are not outside but 
within the Empire; they are, and always have been, not accidental 
Ibiit essential constituents of British power in India. Our Indian 
Etupire would never have come into being, and cannot continue to 
ifloartsh or to exist, without them. Without Native allies. Great 
Britain could not have won her way to virtual supremacy between 
1756 and 1819, through the stages of vassaldom, rivalry with 
Erance, and the final struggles of some considerable potentates for 
independence or domination in certain regions of the Indian con¬ 
tinent. Without the aid and influence of the Indian Princes, the 
mutinies of 1857 would have swelled into a general rebellion so 
tremendous that the restoration of British rule could only have 
taken place at an incalculable cost of blood and treasure, and with 
horrible and ruinous results of devastation and disorgjinization. 
As Lord Canning said in his Adoption Despatch of April 80th, 
1860, at that crisis “the patches of Native Government served as 
breakwaters to the storm which would otherwise have swept over us 
in one great wave.” If any one of the leading Princes, the Nizam, 
Holkar, or Scindia, or one of the Sikh Bajahs, had set the example 
of turning against us, the example would soon have spread. A 
reigning leader, with an organized government, would have given 
form and body, and, as it would have seemed, legality to the insur¬ 
rection; leadership might have developed into a confederation; and 
in the eyes of India, still worse in the eyes of Europe, the rebdlion 
might have been rapidly converted into a legitimate war. We 
should have become foreign invaders, and the problem would have 
been how to reconquer India without Native allies, perhaps witihout 
Native troops. , 
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If one or more of the Princes just mentioned had acted with 
passive hostility instead, of the friendly activity they actually 
showed on our side, the contest must have been prolonged and 
embittered, and must have ended much less conclusively. We might 
have regained the upper hand, but we should hardly have recovered 
the moral advantage of the unquestioned and acknowledged,initiative 
and lead. British domination would have been challenged, and 
whether it was done openly or covertly, the fact would have been 
noted, and not forgotten. The utter and final destruction of British 
power in India would have become, to say the least, quite con¬ 
ceivable and familiar to the popular mind. 

In the tweniy-one years that have elapsed since the restoration 
of intern&l peace in India, British administration has become more 
complicated, costly, and uncongenial. The debt has doubled; the 
annual hmmorrhage of capital to meet the Home Charges has risen 
to £16,000,000 sterling, or about two-fifths of the net revenue. 

On the other hand, in that same period, the administration of the 
chief Native States has remarkably improved; their capacity to 
relieve and support the people in times of scarcity and famine, 
their conservation of local industries and interests, their thrift, 
their neighbourly expenditure, have become recently more closely 
noted, in contrast with our inflexible and over-centralized rule, our 
dissipation and dispersion of resources. 

But such are not the lessons that float on the surface of Indian 
Anglo-Indian Administration Beports. Have we any statesmen 
who can look below the surface ? 
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In commencing a series of “ readings ” on this important and sadly 
neglected subject, we do so with a feeling akin to despair. Mer¬ 
chants, bankers, economists, statesmen, and publicists, all with one 
voice, tuned to the conventional note, tell us how fully ftersuaded 
they are of its extreme importance on the one hand, and of its im¬ 
mense difficulty on the other. And there they leave it, after the 
usual sincere-insincere feshion that characterizes human speech in 
these days; for there is no real sense of its importance anywhere, that 
we can see, either amongst our statesmen and publicists, or in the 
mercantile community. On the contrary, there is an idle and all' but 
complete acquiescence in the Currency arrangements of the Acts of 
1819, 1844, and 1845 as an expression of final wisdom on the sub¬ 
ject. The Currency question has been so tabooed in this country for 
nearly a generation of years past, by the public press, that it can 
hardly be said to be studied in England at all, while there are 
literally no masters of the subject anywhere that we know of, in the 
kingdom. The two ablest treatises that exist upon the subject, are 
a volume, published by Longmans in 1855, entitled “ Currency Self¬ 
regulating,” and a work—a second edition of which was published 
by Walton and Moberly in 1803—entitled “ The Mystery of Money 
Explained.'^ Both are anonymous, but the author of the latter was, 
we believe, an old banker in the north of England, who died just 
after the publication of the second edition of his essay, at seventy- 
six years of age. It is in these two volumes only, that we have 
found the intricate subject really mastered, and its bearings upon the 
national well-being, clearly set forth. After long years of study of 
the subject, we say advisedly, that we knew no other works in 
English, that show such mastery of the subject as the two 
essays wo have named. We exhaust the merits of Mr. Goschen’s 
** Theory of the Foreign Exchanges ” when we say that it 
is lucid as the day; but then, it is as thin as it is transparent; 
and it is a striking proof of the idlenes?, the want of earnest¬ 
ness, with which this great subject is handled, that Mr. Goschen’s 
essay is commonly spoken of as an unanswerable defence of Sir 
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Eobert Peel’s legislation. But all that Mr. Goschen has done is to 
show with great simplicity and clearness how the Act of 1844 is 
believed to affect the foreign exchanges of the country. The question 
still remains—Is the Act a wise and beneficial arrangement of matters, 
or an unwise and mischievous one ? Mr. Goschen expresses no 
opinion upon the point; while from sheer want of acquaintance with 
the problem which the Act solves by violence, his admirers and 
the public press declare the ‘'Theory” to be an unanswerable defence 
of the Act. Mr. Goschen meanwhile is careful not to commit himself 
to an approval of the Act, but reminds his readers (page 86) that 
“ whether the law is wise in itself is beside the argument, so long 
as the Currency Laws continue as they are.” We have a profound 
respect for Sir Eobert Peel’s memory, but he was not gifted with 
great original powers, and he was apt to form strong opinions 
upon very imperfect information and study. What he saw he saw 
clearly, or thought he did; while he possessed the art of using his 
knowledge very persuasively, and in a peculiarly authoritative and 
weighty manner. Now he certainly had no knowledge of the 
Currency question. He had never really studied it at any period of 
his life, while to look upon him as having mastered it would be ridi¬ 
culous. The revolution that he was permitted to make in the Cur¬ 
rency ai’rangements of the nation, by the Acts of 1819 and 1844, 
seems to be quite unknown. We shall devote, therefore, our fiirst 
“ reading ” on the subject to a narrative of Sir Eobert Peel’s connec¬ 
tion therewith; for until our publicists and statesmen cease to bow 
down before the shadow of his great name, there is no hope of any 
reform in our legislation upon the subject. 

(Sir Eobert PeeVs Legislation. 

The monetary system, that was introduced by the late Sir Eobert 
Peel, in 1819, being founded upon Lord Liverpool’s theory, it is 
important, to the present inquiry, to examine the foundation on 
which that theory is based. Mr. Charles Jenkinson—who was first 
made Lord Hawkesbury, and afterwards Earl of Liverpool, for his 
supposed services in throwing light on the Monetary Question— 
addressed a “ Treatise on the Coins of the Eealm, to King George 
III.,” which was first published in 1806 j but the following quota¬ 
tions are from the second edition, published in 1846. In this 
treatise, his lordship says: “ The money or coin of a conntiy is 
the standard measure, by which the value of all things bought or 
sold is regulated and ascertained; ” and he adds: “ It is itself, at 
the same time, the value or equivalent for which goods are ex- 
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cfaangsd, and in which contracts are generally made payable.” He 
then says, that it is .the combination of these two quriities, “ which 
constitute the essence of money.” But he immediately afterwards 
tells His Majesty, that " these two qualities can never be brought 
perfectly to unite and agree.” His lordship not only says this, 
but he gives very satisfactory reasons why they cannot unite and 
agree. He says : “ If money were a measure alone, and made, like 
all other measures, of a material of little or no value, it would not 
answer the purpose of an equivalent. And if it is made, in order to 
answer the purpose of an equivalent, of a mateiial value, subject to 
frequent variations, according to the price at which such material 
sells at the market, it fails, on that account, in the quality of a 
standard or measure, and will not continue to be perfectly uniform, 
and at all times the same.”—(p. 9.) Gold is clearly a commodity 
which comes under the latter description, and therefore, according 
to his lordship’s own showing, cannot be such “ a standard or mea¬ 
sure,” as his lordship says money ought to be. Yet his lordship’s 
“ Theory of Money ” is based upon the assumption, that gold is a 
uniform measure and rule for the value of all commodities, and that 
the money of the realm ought to possess an intrinsic value, exactly 
equal to its conventional or legal value. Thus, while his lordship, 
with marvellous inconsistency, tolls the King that “ the essence of 
money ” is constituted of “ two qualities,” which, ho admits, “ can 
never be brought perfectly to unite and agree,” he attempts to 
establish his Theory of Money ” on a foundation which his own 
argument destroys. 

His lordship appears to have fallen into these extraordinary 
errors, for want of properly discerning the distinction there is be¬ 
tween the bullion used in mercantile transactions, between different 
nations, and that which is legally used within any given nation. 
They are distinguished in Scripture, as “ money current with the 
merchant,” and " tribute-money.” The essential characteristic of 
the former is, the intrinsic value of the material of which it is made; 
but the essential characteristic of " tribute-money ” is, the authority 
of the impression affixed to the material as legal tender. In the former 
case, uncoined gold or silver may be money; in the latter case, they 
are not money until they are coined, although, of course, they may 
be, and are, money’s worth. Tribute-money may be made of gold, 
silver, or copper; or, we know from experience, it may be made 
of wood or paper, or of any other commodity, which is comparatively 
worthless in itself—the sign affixed to it, by the ruling power, con- 
ktituting its value as a legal tender, for the payment of a definite 
amount of national taxes, or any other credit engagement witiiin tiie 
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realm. But this tribute-money is no fui*ther valuable to the merphant, 
who wants to take his money for expenditure in a foreign nation, 
than for the amount of gold or silver it may contain, or for the 
amount of these, or any other valuable commodities which he can 
obtain for it, in the nation to which this tribute-money belongs. 
The gold or silver, or other valuable commodities thus opined, in 
exchange for this tribute-money, is that money which is meant by 
" money current with the merchants," in their transactions between 
different nations. 

These two distinct kinds of money are well defined by Lord Liver¬ 
pool himself. He tells the King, at p. 18 of his Letter, that “ coins of 
every kingdom or state are the measure of property and commerce, 
within every such kingdom or state/according to the nominal value de¬ 
clared and authorized by the sovereign, so far as they are made a legal 
tender.^' Herein, he correctly describes the essential characteristics 
of home, or tribute-monoj. Then his lordship tells the King, that 
“ in excliange with foreign countries, and in payments made to them, 
the intrinsic value of the metal of which the coin is made, is the 
only measure of property and commerce; because (as he justly 
remarks), the authority of sovereigns cannot extend to regulate 
payments made in foreign countries, where they have no power or 
jurisdiction." In this explanation, his lordship is equally successful 
in. describing the essential characteristic of that iqoney which is 
“ current with the merchant." 

It is, therefore, very marvellous that after his lordship had; at 
the commencement of his treatise, so correctly shown that there are 
these two kinds of money; and so distinctly admitted, that the two 
conflicting principles on which they are respectively, based could 
never be brought to unite and agree, he should have persisted 
throughout the remainder of his work, in the endeavour to do that 
which he had admitted to be impossible. Bat so it is. His lordship 
sometimes argues upon one of these definitions of money, and 
sometimes upon the other, until he deludes himself into the belief 
that he has succeeded in amalgamating the two conflicting elements 
into one essence; and, as a natural consequence, his lordship’s argu¬ 
ments are frequently contradicted by the facts which he has to 
adduce. It is no wonder, therefore, that his lordship should have to 
state, in a subsequent part of his work, that almost all the eminent 
men who have written on the subject, have been baffled with the 
difficulties of the question; nor surprising, as his lordship says, 
“ that persona, wholly occupied in official business, should not have 
had leisure to study or understand a subject which is, in its nature, 
so abstruse and complicated." 
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Notwithstanding these obvious discrepancies in the very founda¬ 
tion of Lord Liverpool’s “ Theory of Money,” the conclusion at 
which he amved obtained the assent of the well-known Bullion 
Committee of 1810 and 1811. And, to prevent his lordship’s theory 
from obtaining the sanction of Parliament, it required no ordinary 
exertions on the part of the then Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
his colleagues. Had the scheme been forced into operation at that 
time, the French War would, in all probability, have been brought 
to a hasty, and for this nation, a dishonourable conclusion. After the 
war terminated, the advocates of Lord Liverpool’s theory renewed 
their efforts to get it adopted; and, as a preliminary measure thereto, 
the silver coinage, when it was renewed in 1816, was, for the first 
time, coined after the rate of 5s.*Gd. per ounce, and restricted, as a 
legal tender, to the sum of forty shillings. But when cash payments 
had been suspended, in 1797, our silver coin was a legal tender to 
any amount, although the coin then in circulation was far inferior 
in value to the new coin, issued in 1816. Every loan which the 
Government had borrowed between the years 1797 and 1816, had 
been borrowed with the understanding that it should be ultimately 
repaid in the same kind of money as that which existed in 1797; 
but this stipulation was entirely set aside by the new law in regard 
to the silver coinage; and, after bank-notes ceased to be a legal 
tender, great injustice was inflicted upon the productive classes of 
the nation, by this alteration in the legal-tender power of our silver 
coin; while the wealth of those who had accumulated capital in the 
National Funds was pi’oportionately increased. * 

In 1817, the Directors of the Bank of England voluntarily 
attempted to resume specie payments in the coin of the realm; and 
would, probably, have succeeded in their object had it not been 
for this new law in regard to silver money, by the operation of which 
the bullion dealers were enabled to realize considerable private 
profit, by drawing gold from the Bank of England, for the French 
Government, in our gold coin, at 77s. lO^d. per ounce, when the 
market price of it, in exchange for silver, was at the rate of 80s. 6d. 
per ounce. And this traffic in gold, so injurious to England, could only 
be counteracted by the renewed suspension of specie payments; 
fio the Bank Directorsjwere prevented, at that time, from accomplish¬ 
ing their laudable object, in consequence of silver coin having 
ceased to bo a legal tender for sums above forty shillings. 

Regardless of this suggestive experience. Lord Liverpool’s 
theory found a speedy advocate in the late Sir Robert Peel, in 
1819. Sir Robert, then Mr. Peel, when he became Chairman of 
the House of Commons’ Committee on Cash Payments, appears. 
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from his own confession, to have been almost unacquainted with 
the monetary question. He admits his ignorance of it until he had 
read Lord Liverpool’s book, which it seems was after he had com¬ 
menced his duties as Chairman of the Cash Payments’ Committee. 

It appears that he had no sooner read Lord Liverpool’s “ learned 
and able book,” as he calls it, than he felt that he had acquired a 
complete knowledge of the whole subject, and it soon became evi¬ 
dent that he had more confidence in Lord Liverpool’s theory 
than his lordship himself. Statements which his lordship had made 
with cautious qualifications, Mr. Peel made without them, and 
in his speech of May 24th, 1819, taking his lordship’s book as his 
brief, Mr. Peel, like a skilful barrister, made a more plausible case 
in support of liis lordship’s theory than the brief itself contained. 
For while Lord Liverpool admitted, as we have seen, that Mr. 
Locke and Mr. Harris, and other well-known writers on the 
money question had maintained the opinion, that silver coin had 
always constituted the standard money of this nation, Mr. Peel 
asserted that "a certain weight of gold bullion, with'an impres¬ 
sion upon it, denoting it to bo of that certain weight, and of certain 
fineness, constituted the only true, intelligible, and adequate stan¬ 
dard of value,” and that, “every sound writer on the subject” came 
to the same conclusion. In support of this strange assertion, he 
remarked that “ Sir ‘Isaac Newton, retiring from the sublime 
studies in which he chiefly passed his life, from the contemplation of 
the heavenly bodies, from an investigation of the laws by which 
their motions were guided, entered on the examination of this sub¬ 
ject, but that great man came back at last to the ol^, the vulgar 
doctrine, as it was called by some, that the true standard of value 
consisted in a definite quantity of gold bullion.”— Hansard, vol. xl., 
680. Where and wheh Sir Isaac Newton made this declaration is not 
stated, but it appears to have escaped Lord Liverpool’s observation, 
or he would have been glad to avail himself of Sir Isaac’s 
authority to have shown that the notion of a gold standard of value, 
upon which his lordship was anxious to establish his new theory of 
money, had existed as an old and vulgar doctrine in the time of Sir 
Isaac Newton. 

Mr. Peel, who was then a young man, appears to have been quite 
unconscious of there being two kinds of money. He had probably 
read Lord Liverpool’s work too hastily to discover that his lordship 
had commenced his definition of money by showing that its essence 
was to be found in the combination of two conflicting elements, 
which he said could never be made to unite and agree, and unoon- 
sciouB of the difference between mercantile money and tribute money 
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and of the essential characteristics of each, Mr. Peel appears to 
have been quite unconscious of the absurdity inyolved in Lord 
LiverpooFs definition of the essence of money. It is of course 
impossible to make two conflicting elements, which it is admitted 
can never be made to unite, constitute one essence; but it is not 
impossible to make the two kinds of money, which Lord Liverpool 
so correctly defines, work together in harmony, while each retains 
its distinctive character. If Mr. Peel had really understood the 
question, and if he had been willing to avail himself of the advice 
of his father and his father’s friends, he might easily have dis¬ 
covered the way in which this harmonious action between our mer¬ 
cantile money and our tribute money was accomplishable; but after 
he had read Lord Liverpool’s book ho appears to have become so 
self-confident in his own knowledge and that of his new associates, 
that, like the son of Solomon, he was too wise to receive instruction 
from his father’s friends, or from his father himself. And in his zeal 
to carry out his new project, he scrupled not to avail himself of 
accusations and arguments most unfounded and unfair, to excite 
popular prejudice against his father’s friends, and especially against 
the Court of Bank Directors, whose influence, as experienced men 
practically acquainted with the subject, ho appears to have deemed 
it needful to destroy. He and his partisans succeeded so well in 
doing this, that Mr. Tierney, who had joined the Cash Payments 
Committee of 1819 with feelings of prejudice against the Bank 
Directors, became thoroughly ashamed of the treatment which 
those gentlemen had received from the younger Peel and his sup¬ 
porters. And Mr. Tierney thus expressed himself. Though no man in 
Parliament had shown less leaning towards the Bank of Directors 
than himself, yet, said he, justice ought to be done to all parties, 
and—“ He could not figure to himself anything more mischievous 
than for the Government to hold up‘the Bank to the world as un¬ 
worthy of public confidence. . . . Three months ago, the Bank was 
respected by all classes, even courted and conciliated by Ministers; 
now it was abused by its oldest friends and abandoned by the whole 
world.” The faults alleged against it were, he said, truly belonging 
to the Ministers of the Crown, and he added: " In short, the shep¬ 
herd was to be put into the stocks, while the wolf was to be allowed 
to prey upon the flock.” 

It is most trqie that the Directors of the Bank of England had 
been very faithful shepherds over the pecuniary interests of tiie 
British people through all the perils to which those interests had 
been exposed during the French war from the frequent and presriag 
demands of the Ministers of the Crown. And these unfair pro(»ed* 
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ings against the Bank Directors were not improbably promoted by 
a desire on the part of the Ministers of the Crown to increase their 
own power over the managers of the Bank of England, as Mr. 
Tierney's remark seems to imply. 

In restoring cash payments, the just and equitable course would 
obviously have been to have restored precisely the same system of 
money as that which had been suspended in 1797. Both the gold 
and silver coin of this kingdom would then have been our legal 
money for all sums, however great; but to this equitable restoration 
of the former system of cash payments an obstacle had been 
ignorantly or artfully interposed, as before observed, by the new 
laws in 1816 relative to our silver money, by which its legal tender 
power was restricted to sums not exceeding 40s. 

The difficulty thus needlessly created might, however, have been 
overcome by sanctioning the proper use of bank-notes in connection 
with the use of gold coin for all the larger payments in this nation, 
if the petition of the merchants and traders of London, presented 
to the House of Commons by Mr, Peel’s father, had' been duly 
attended to by the son, and especially if the advice of the Court of 
Bank Directors had been fairly received and honestly interpreted by 
him and the Ministers of the Crown. The difference between the 
suggestions offered by the Court of Bank Directors and those con¬ 
tained in the plan proposed by Mr. Peel, may be explained in very 
few words. Both parties admitted the necessity of some means 
being adopted for the equitable adjustment of the legal value of the 
bank-note with the mercantile value of gold. But the plan pro¬ 
posed by Mr. Peel imposed upon the Directors of the Bank of 
England the obligation of regulating the market price of gold by 
increasing or diminishing the issue of bank-notes ; while the Court 
of Bank Directors suggested, as an alternative, that they should be 
allowed to regulate their issueS in subordination to the market price 
of gold, leaving gold and silver to find their relative Value in the 
market of the world. Unimportant as this distinction appears to 
be, there is really involved in it as great a difference as there is 
between the setting-up of a coach and the upsetting of it. Mr. 
Peel himself was either unconscious of this distinction, or he know¬ 
ingly gave to the House of Commons a false description of his pro¬ 
posed system of cash payments. He alleged that the plan embodied 
“ in the resolution that he had the honour to l%y upon the table 
proceeded on the principle that the Bank should regulate its issues 
by the price of gold j the same principle, be it recollected (he said) 
on which the Bank of England had uniformly acted previously to 
thie^estriotions imposed upon it in 1797.”—Hansard, vol. xl., 686. 
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If this description which Mr. Peel gave of his plan had been 
true, the Court of Bank Directors would have had no need to object 
to it; but it_was essentially untrue. Mr. Peel’s plan was not founded 
on the principle which had been acted upon previously to 1797; nor 
was it “ founded on the principle that the Bank should regulate its 
issues by the price of gold,” but, as we have said, on the principle 
that the Bank should regulate the price of gold by its issues. 

From the hasty manner in which Mr. Peel had taken up his new 
currency opinions, it is very probable that he might not discern this 
important distinction between his plan of cash payments and his 
description of it: just as a Frenchman, imperfectly acquainted with 
the idiom of the English language is oftentimes unable to perceive 
the difference of meaning there is between a “ coach set up ” and a 
“ coach upset," But the Directors of the Bank of England per¬ 
ceived the serious error involved in the proposed plan, and the 
strong probability there was that the prosperity of Great Britain 
would be “ upset ” if this error were not rectified. They imme¬ 
diately memorialised the Government, expressing their fears that, if 
the proposed plan were not altered, it would inflict great distress 
upon the people, and would probably "compromise the universal 
interests of the kingdom in all its relations of agriculture, manu¬ 
factures, commerce, and revenue.” And they suggested, as we 
have said, a mode by which Mr. Peel’s plan would have been made 
consistent with his own description of it, i.e., they proposed that 
the Bank should be allowed to regulate its issues in mihordination 
to the mercantile price of gold, instead of its being required to 
govern the mercantile price of gold by its issues. Mr. Peel was also 
equally incorrect in his other assertion, viz., that the principle 
involved in his plan was the same as that " on which the Bank of 
England had uniformly acted previously to the restrictions imposed 
upon it in 1797.” Prior to that restriction, the Bank Directors were 
under no obligation to regulate the market price of gold or silver 
more than anybody else. All they were then required to do was to 
redeem their notes in the coin of the realm, either gold or silver. 
If the bullion market were scantily supplied with silver, and it was 
wanted for exportation, the Bapk Directors were not obliged to 
provide it. They could pay any demand upon them in gold coin j 
or, if gold was more wanted for export than silver,.they could 
legally make theij payments in silver coin, and thus regulate their 
issues in subordination to the gold and silver coin of the realm. It 
is true that the Bank Directors had at that time sufficient control 
over the bullion market, to enable them to protect the public from 
the speculative demands of private bullion dealers, so that mercl^ts 
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could generally get supplied with gold or silver on fair terms; but 
it is altogether untrue that they uniformly acted upon the same 
principle as that which Mr. Peel’s new scheme proposed to impose 
upon them. 

In consequence of the French Eevolution and the war with 
France, in which this nation became engaged soon afterwards, the 
bullion market of the whole world became greatly deranged. In 
1794 and 1795, more than £8,000,000 of specie was sent out by the 
British Government as subsidies to our continental allies. This 
large amount of the precious metals could not be obtained without 
giving for them a high market price, and it appears by the evidence 
which Mr. Abraham Newland, the cashier of the Bank, gave before 
the Lords’ Committee ^n 1797, that to obtain gold in 1795 to meet 
the Government wants the agents of the Bank had been obliged to 
give for it, in Portugal, for a short time, as much as £4 8s. per 
ounce. Of course this would not have been the case, if the Bank 
of England could then have fulfilled the provisions of Mr. Peel’s 
plan, by providing gold coin for the whole world at £3 '17s, lO^d. 
per ounce. 

Although the above evidence of Mr. Abraham Newland was 
given before a Committee of the Lords, of which Lord Liverpool 
himself appears to have been a member, and given only a few years 
before his lordship’s book was published, yet it seems to have quite 
escaped his recollection at the time when his work was written, for 
he tells the King: " For twenty years previous to the year 1797, the 
Directors of the Bank of England have, as I am informed, paid for 
it, on an average, not more than £3 17s. 7|d. per ounce.”—(p. 157). 

It is worthy of notice that his lordship qualifies this statement 
by saying that it was what 7te had hem informed; but with the 
important evidence to the contrary of the cashier of the Bank of 
England, so recently recorded in a Keport of the Lords’ Committee, 
he should not have given the sanction of his authority to this hear¬ 
say statement. Mr. Peel appears to have been deceived by it; for 
relying absolutely, as he appears to have done, upon every statement 
made by Lord Liverpool, without troubling himself to reconcile his 
lordship’s statements one with another, he, in support of his plan, 
boldly offered the following challenge to the House of Commons : 
“ Let the House remember what the Bank were enabled to do when 
they were compelled to pay in specie. Prom 1774 to 1797, they 
did that to which now the objection was made. During that period 
they conformed their issues to the price of gold, and he challenged 
any man to produce an instance during that period when the price of 
gol(^ exceeded 77s. fid. per ounce. Thus (said he) so long as the 
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Bank conformed to the practice of thus regulating their issues they 
have found no difficulty, and the price of gold never increased/'-— 
Hansard, xl., 690* 

'This, it will be seen, is a repetition of Lord Liverpool’s state- 
ment, only exaggerated and expressed in much stronger language, 
and its correctness is, as we have already seen, clearly refuted by 
the evidence of Abraham Newland, formerly so popularly known as 
the cashier of the Bank of England. 

It will be necessary hereafter to notice many other important 
errors in Lord Liverpool’s book, which were repeated, with some 
exaggerations, by Mr. Peel in the speech with which he introduced 
his new Monetary Scheme of 1819 into the House of Commons; 
but the essential error of that scheme will be lound to originate in 
the mistaken transposition of ideas, which has been noticed. If the 
old system of cash payments suspended in 1797 had been fairly 
restored; or if the new system introduced by Mr. Peel had been 
accompanied with such provisions as would have allowed the Bank 
Directors to regulate their issues by the price of gold, in accordance 
with Mr. Peel’s professed object, the result would, probably, have 
been most favourable to the steady and progressive prosperity of 
the British Empire. But so little was the Money Question under¬ 
stood at that time, either by Mr. Peel or by the majority of the 
House of Commons, that he and they were evidently unable to 
discern the distinction between the Bank Directors regulating their 
issues by the price of gold, and regulating the price of gold by their 
issues; and it is equally evident, from the whole tenor of Mr. Peel’s 
speech, and from the final comments upon the debate, which were 
offered by Mr. Canning, that Mr. Peel’s new measure obtained the 
sanction of the House on two false assumptions, viz., that, under it, 
the Bank Directors would have to regulate their issues by the price 
of gold; and that the new scheme was a real restoration of the 
ancient system of cash payments—that system which Mr. Canning 
remarked had been suspended for twenty-two years. 

These were extraordinary errors; W it is, perhaps, more re¬ 
markable that while the Bank Directors by their advice were anxious 
to suggest means by which the new scheme might be made truly to 
fulfil Mr. Peel’s professed object, their suggestions were not merely 
rejected, but rejected by him in the most offensive manner. He 
alleged that their suggestions involved a fraudulent departure from 
the ancient systmn of cash payments, although it was his own 
dejarture from that ancient system which .had rendered flieir sug¬ 
gestions needful. He accused them of great ignorance of the 
science of money. He stated that the imports ^ grain pro- 
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visions into Liverpool from Ireland in the preceding year (1818) had 
amounted to £1,950,000; and that 457,000 bales of cotton had been 
imported from America .in the same year j and these enormous 
imports, as he considered them, he attributed to the imprudent 
accommodation which the Bank Directors had afforded to the mer¬ 
cantile and commercial world. He dwelt eloquently on the melan¬ 
choly results of this overtrading prosperity, as he called it; and he 
attributed to this overtrading the monetary pressure that had been 
occasioned by the drain of gold, caused by the financial measures of 
France in 1817, as previously explained. He led many to believe 
that the Bank Directors were actuated by a narrow-minded selfish¬ 
ness in their advice; and he asserted : “ If the circulating “mediu m 
were to be left to the discretion of the Bank Directors, uncontrolled 
by any considerations but that of their own profits, it would be 
impossible to estimate the extent of the mischief that might ensue.” 

Regardless of the voluntary attempt which the Bank had made 
in 1817 to resume cash payments, but in which they had been frus¬ 
trated by the pernicious operation of the new law in regard to oar 
silver coin, he alleged that the Bank Directors were desirous of a 
perpetual suspension of cash payments. With sarcastic contumely, 
he said ; “For the Directors, individually, it was impossible for him 
to entertain anything but great respect; but they, as a public body, 
must not be surprised to have their official conduct questioned, and 
that the House of Commons should, at least, doubt whether that was 
the institution, to the discretion of whose Directors were, or ought 
to be, confided the pecuniary and commercial interests of the British 
community. Whatever were their opinions, it was now the proper 
moment to relieve them from the duty of attending to such 
concerns.” 

But while Mr. Epel was thus anxious to relieve the Bank from 
the duty of attending to the public welfare, he could by no means 
see that there was any necessity for the Government to pay to the 
Bank even one half of the £20,000,000 which was at that time 
owing to it by the exchequer, and he intimated that it would be 
deemed very offensive on the part of the Directors if they could not 
accommodate the Government with such loans as they might 
require, and, at the same time, provide gold for eveiybody that 
might want it. 

While Mr. Peel was thus accusing the Bank Directors of being 
actuated by a narrow-minded selfishness, Mr. Ricardo accused them 
of paying too much attention to the interests of the public, and thus 
neglecting the interests of the Bank proprietors. Others accused 
them of great presumption, in supposing that^i| was any part of 
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their duty to attend to the monetary interest of the nation at all; 
contemptuously telling them to mind their own affairs, and leave 
the care of the public to the King’s Ministers. 

But while these conflicting accusations were preferred against 
the Court of Bank Directors by different detachments of these 
superficial thinkers, all of them appeared to agree in the opinion 
that those experienced men, who had so ably managed the Bank of 
England through all the pecuniary difficulties of the French war, 
and BO wonderfully assisted the King’s Ministers in obtaining the 
large supplies of money required for bringing that war to a satis¬ 
factory termination, were quite ignorant of the science of money, 
and unfit to have the management of these monetary matters when 
the war had ceased, and when the Ministers of the Crown thought 
they could do without the further services of the Bank and its 
Directors. It is not improbable that some of the Ministers of tho 
Crown might at that time think, as others have since thought, that 
it would be very pleasant to them to have the monetary power of the 
Bank of England so under their own control as to get rid of that 
watchful regard to the people’s interest which the Bank Directors so 
successfully exercised during the French war, and by means of 
which the amount of bank-notes in circulation was always kept 
within the limit of the national revenue. This was, no doubt, Mr. 
Tierney’s suspicion, when he accused the Ministers of tho Crown of 
a desire to put the shepherd into the stoclcs, that the wolf might he 
allowed to prey upon the fioclc. 

It is worthy of notice that Mr. Tierney became so aroused at 
last to the perils to which Mr. Peel’s plan would subject the nation, 
that, breaking off from his own political party, he said : “ He 
objected to the plan, because, in his conscience, he believed it to be 
so full of danger that nothing could justify it but necessity.” 

Notwithstanding the practical and common sense arguments with 
which the errors of the now scheme were exposed by many mer¬ 
chants and bankers of great experience, Mr. Peel succeeded in 
carrying his object, and there can bo no doubt that, in accomplish¬ 
ing it, he was greatly indebted to the ability with which he excited 
popular prejudice against the Bank Directors and against those 
parties with whom Ms own father had been, and continued to be, 
very much identified. 
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AXIOMS CONCEENING THE LAND. 

In the nature of things, if we will consider it—the land, air, and 
waters which the living generation of men inhabit, must in all 
countries belong to them, and cannot possibly belong to generations, 
however remote or however near, that lived before them. It follows 
from this self-evident truth, that any disposition whatever of the 
land, air, or waters, or any regulations concerning their occupancy 
and -enjoyment, made by generations that have passed away, can 
have no binding force in morals or common sense upon the present 
generation, if those dispositions or regulations are inimical to, or 
interfere with, its well-being. 

Each generation, as it succeeds another, must, in the nature of 
things, be the absolute proprietors of the land, air, and waters it 
inhabits, and no disposition of either by generations dead and gone 
can possibly be binding upon the present, in reason or in equity, 
where that disposition is harmful to the existing race of possessors. 
In particular, can no such disposition of the land, air, or waters that 
interferes with their productiveness, for the supply of the wants of 
the present generation, or with its general well-being, have any 
binding sanction whatever in morals, or common sense. 

If, therefore, thfe existing generation of men, in any country 
whatever, consent to respect and give the force of present law to 
the dispositions of past generations concerning the occupancy and 
enjoyment of the land, air, or waters, that belong to them and to 
them only, whether we call their society a state, kingdom, or* com¬ 
monwealth, that sanction is given only upon the presumption that 
it is for the welfare of the existing generation and its successors, 
that it should be accorded. 

Such phrases, therefore, as “ the wisdom of our ancestors,” “ the 
rights of property,” as applied either to land, air, or water, or the 
“sacred principle of the Constitution,” are the outcome only of 
the ignorance or the self-interest of classes, or the flattery of their 
apologiste. . 

In particular, must each living generation, and its successors 
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after it, possess an absolute right of determining for itself what dis¬ 
positions shall be made for promoting the productiveness of the land, 
air, and waters for the wants and general well-being of its members. 
It follows that the existing generation— i.e., the state or common¬ 
wealth of to-day—has an absolute moral right to sweep away all 
such dispositions or regulations, by whomsoever made, concerning 
the occupancy and cultivation of the land, air, and waters as are 
declared by the general intellect and conscience to be hurtful to 
the people as a whole. This right is paramount, absolute, and in¬ 
defeasible, and no opposing class interests whatever, can claim toler¬ 
ation and continuance, on any fancied ground of moral or legal 
"right.” If the interests of such classes are respected, it can be 
only with a sentence of death, and final extinction, hanging over 
them. The sentence must be one of " death ” in all such cases, 
execution being deferred only from motives of regard for the 
general welfare of all classes. 

Let it be observed, however, that in formulating these axioms 
we are not necessarily affirming that private proprietorship either of 
the land or the waters should be swept away. We say only that each 
existing generation has the full absolute right to determine for 
itself whether such private rights are conducive to its genex’al well¬ 
being or not, and to act accordingly. In particular, has it the 
absolute right to determine under what regulations and conditions 
the cultivator of the soil—its husband, as the insight of ages desig¬ 
nates him—shall toil for the supply of the general wants. To permit 
any man, or any class of men, to assert the right of doiermining 
in virtue of the legislation of past generations, the terms on 
which the husband of the soil shall live and cultivate thereon, is 
monstrous, in any light whatever in which it may bo viewed. 

Now, in communities which have been fairly well governed in 
the past, it may happen that the existing generation has inherited 
a disposition of these great matters which makes it inadvisable 
to assert to their legitimate extent, the first principles to which 
we Have now called attention. The inequality, injustice, and hurt- 
fulneSs of inherited arrangements may not be felt to be intoler¬ 
able, while reverence for the past, and a general unwillingness to 
make sweeping alterations of the law, combined with the influence 
and power of the privileged classes, may make what is called 
" radical ” reform distasteful and unwelcome to the masses of the 
country. But in circumstances like those of Ireland at this moment, 
where flie masses dre bound together in a common revolt agaiist 
. tiM^ inherited institutions, it is the bounden duty of the Goverh- 
be constituted as it may, to revierr ihstte'rs from their 
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foandatiooa. Laodlordiam ia Ireland—the landlordism of past ages 
—the landlordism that exists in the island to-day, is plainly iatolar- 
able to the people, as being incompatible with their well-being. 
There is an all but absolute agreement as to this fact j and if the Go¬ 
vernment is to legislate successfully on this great subject, which has 
come to involve the very existence of society in Ireland and the main¬ 
tenance of peace and order therein, it must rise to the occasion, and 
deal with the subject in its full length and breadth. Injustice cannot 
be done to the landed classes by any legislation that is possible 
under 'so aristocratic a constitution as that of the British Parlia¬ 
ment. The landlords may count with confidence upon a larger share 
of general sympathy and support than they can fairly lay claim to; 
and the o.. e fear is that the new Land Act will be inadequate to the 
actual need of the country. The landlords have held on by their 
traditions and inheritance as long as it was possible to do so. 
They have steadily resisted and resented all equitable and reason¬ 
able consideration’of the claims made upon them, and unwisely 
insisted upon “ concessions ” being dependent upon their personal 
discretion, instead of consenting to see those concessions enforced 
by law. The time has now come when the people refuse to be 
dependent upon such concessions any longer. They claim their 
natural and inalienable rights as the existing race of possessors of 
the soil; they claim that the cultivator of the land—the huahand— 
shall have Me claims recognized as preferential, in the nature of 
things, to the landlord’s claims; and the everlasting laws saying Yea 
to this, the claim will have to be allowed. No one wants to see the 
landlord destroyed or impoverished, if that can be avoided. We are 
a Conservative race by instinct, but we are a practical race too j 
and the conviction is all but universal that landlordism in Ireland 
must undergo such a modification of its claims, as will permit the 
husbandman to till his fields in hope instead of with despair. We 
speak with moderation, of set purpose, but none the less firmly. 
The Liberal Ministry must rise to the occasion, and do all that 
it is possible for it to do to I’eform matters. 

We now pass to another class of considerations. Generations suc¬ 
ceed each other insensibly. They are not separated from one another by 
a cataclysm, but the past becomes insensibly the {ve8ent,the interests 
of both alike asserting themselves at every moment. The generation 
that is passing away bequeathes to us itself, with all that is harm¬ 
ful and all that is healthful in the legacy, as it comes insensibly into 
our hands. Whatever knowledge, wealth, or culture we possess, we 
owe to the presence of the past in the midst of us, with its expe^ 
rienoe and wisdom embodied m vrise h,wei weU-ooomdraed inst^i. 
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tions, and wholesome regulations. On the other hand, it lives 
amongst us in the shape of unwise laws, unjust institutions, false and 
unwholesome traditions; parents of the existing ignorance, poverty, 
wretchedness, and crime. The work of every statesman, consequently, 
who is worthy of the name, must be to determine between the evil 
and the good, of which “ the past ” is the expression in our midst. 
Now, the just Conservative attitude consists in a jealous watchfulness 
over the knowledge, wealth, culture, and wise regulations of the 
past, that no atom thereof may be lost. The Liberal attitude, on the 
other hand, must be one of resolute determination that the ignorance, 
poverty, misery, .which the selfish traditions and unwise dispositions 
of the past have produced, shall disappear from amongst us. Con¬ 
servative legislation is unavoidably addressed to the protection and 
preservation of the classes who are well to do, and who, by virtue 
of their position and power as “ in possession,” are but too well 
able to take care of themselves, and really want no protection. 
Liberal legislation, on the other hand, whether Wise or not, success¬ 
ful or not, aims at the elevation of the ignorant, the poor, and the 
wretched, by a more equal distribution of the culture, wealth, and 
happiness of the nation. With the past living amongst us, in two 
great expressions of enormous wealth and inconceivable wretched¬ 
ness, every statesman worthy of the name will have his heart set 
upon the more equal distribution of matters. 

With the instinct of human selfishness, the well-to-do are ever 
seeking to stereotype and make perpetual their advantages, by 
legislative measures of precaution and protection; and so the 
history of English legislation, until of late years, has been one 
continuous round of provisions and regulations for the protection of 
the well-to-do classes; the very classes whose wealth, influence, and 
power leave them in no need of such protection, as being but too 
well able to take care of themselves. On the other hand, it is a 
continuous record of measures of ‘'repression” for the classes 
whose need of an outstretched arm of' power for their elevation and 
advancement, is paramount. A nation may easily arrive at a state 
when broad and generous measures of self-sacrifice on the part of the 
powerful and wealthy classes therein, can alone ameliorate the 
condition of, and restore hope to, the lower classes. England and 
Ireland alike have long presented this precise problem to practical 
statesmanship, and Ireland particulaidy so. The " past ” is living 
amongst us in both countries, in forms of injustice established by 
law; and enforced by a selfishness that knows no principle, but that 
of taking ewee of i itself. And the State can be saved only by self- 
Bacrifi(W4 , ia^VULWise, we believe, to attempt to bide the &ct from 
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ourselves. Wise legislation, in the circumstances of this kingdom, 
means legislation of a self-sacrificing order on the part of the 
classes who engross the advantages which the past has bequeathed 
to the existing generation. It is not worth while to go back into 
the history of the past, to trace the origin of the great and wealthy 
families who to-day “ inherit the land.” It is sufiicient that every 
reflectfng man sees that if the laws, regulations, and institutions 
under which these vast disparities have grown up, are to endure 
and b^respected, it must be because to abrogate them would do 
more harm, upon the whole, than good. The moment they are 
shown to be working more harm to the commonwealth than good, 
they are sentenced to death j and the man or men who stand up 
for their continuance on such pleas as the sacred rights of property, 
principles of the British Constitution, the wisdom of our ancestors, 
«Scc., is either silly, selfish, or traitorous to his generation. Plain and 
simple as these considerations are, they are an abhorrence to the 
ordinary politician. Multitudes, on the other hand, generously 
give in their adherence to them at once, recognizing ^heir truth, 
and are nobly ready to assist in legislation that even sacrifices them¬ 
selves. 

It is the professional politician, the self-seeker of the Disraeli 
stamp, that damps the generous instincts of the well-to-do classes, 
and throws an air of dubiety over the counsels of the wise and good, 
whenever such cases as the present arise amongst us. We have 
faith in the present Ministry. It is a Ministry such as the country 
has never seen before, for the single-mindedness of its aims, and the 
whole nation must rally round the great leaders, who are about to 
risk everything in a struggle with traditional Toryism, led by the 
Mephistophelian straj^gy of a man whose name will be an abhor¬ 
rence in English histoi^. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Inoireotly, and without at all intending to do so, we think it will be found that 
the Irish Obstructives have rendered to the British Empire a very memorable 
service. How to limit the talking capacity of the House of Commons so as to 
bring it into some reasonable proportion with the enormous and increasing 
quantity of work which the House has to get through,—^this was the problem 
which, for some time past, had been forcing itself upon the attention of thinking 
men. The main obstacle in the way of its solution was a superstitious venera¬ 
tion, characteristic of the British nation, for machinery. Unlimited freedom of 
debate—tliis, no one questions or denies, is the indispensable preliminary, 
and enabling condition of wise legislation, but it is an absurd perversion of facts 
to identify “ freedom of debate ” with unlimited licence to talk. This, however, 
was what we had come to. The House of Commons was fast transforming itself 
from a legislative assembly into a mere debating assembly; the end for which 
it existed was being more and more ignored, and the machinery erected into an 
end in its place. Tims, by way of illustration, we were informed that Mr. Glad¬ 
stone had imperilled the most valuable privilege of the House of Commons when 
he inteiposed to protect the French Ambassador from the slanders of an Irish 
member of Parliament. To act thus, the public was ii^ormed, was to restrict 
“freedom of debate." And so, doubtless, it was in a certain sense. But parlia¬ 
mentary “ freedom of debate " is useful or noxious only in so far as it promotes or 
retards the progress of legislation. And the immense service which the Irish Ob- 
Btructives have rendered to the country is that they have compelled it to admit the 
force of this simple truism, and regulate our parliamentary procedure accordingly. 
“ Precedent" being the Englishman’s god, it takes a great deal to persuade us to 
waver in our devotion towards it, but seventeen hours expended in successive 
motions for the a^joununent of the House sufficed for even this. It is doubtful if 
anything less would have done so. 

Fear has been expressed lest the stringent powers which have been accorded 
to the Speaker may be hereafter exercised in a manner iqjnrious to the rights of 
parliamentary minorities. Such a fear is born of a misapprehension of the 
existing relations between Parliament and the country. A quarter of a century 
ago, Pwliament might still have been regarded as the political educator of the 
nation, and so long as it was so, the utmost -care was neoessaiy that a minority 
should not be arbitrarily silenced. A very important factor in the political 
education of the' nation would thereby have been expunged. But now-a-days 
tile nation ik no longer dependent upon Parliament for instruction in political 
knowledge; ‘it decides for itself what shall be- done, and simply entimsts to 
Parliament the wwkof carrying out its mandates. T^ consequence is that a 
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minority silenced in Parliament can always appeal tm^ainst that decision to toe 
nation at large, wito the certainty of obtaining a hearing. Daring the ascen¬ 
dancy of Jii^oism, Mr. Gladstone was as good as silenced in the House of 
Commons, but bis power outside of it was never so great or so far-reaching. 

The conduct, again, of the Irish Obstniotives, although almost universally 
condemned, has, it appears to us, rarely been condemned on the right grounds; 
while not a few Liberals appear to think that, as Irish members, it was their duty 
to oppose by all the arts of obstruction such a measure as the Coercion Bill. 
This, we think, involves a very mistaken notion of what the duty of a member of 
Parliament is. He is not merely the member for this or that constituency; he is 
also a ^ustee for the good government of the whole British Empire. In offering 
lumself for the office of a member of the British Parliament, he does, in fact, 
tacitly pledge himself to do his utmost to promote the Well-being of the British 
Empire; and if, after tliis, he makes use of his position to stolidly obstruct all 
legislation because he chances to disapprove of a single measure, he is obviously 
guilty of a breach of trust. And this it is of which the Irish Obstructives were 
guilty. They were abusing the forms of the House so as to block the whole 
business of the empire, and apply tlie test of physical endurance to matters wliioh 
they had tacitly pledged themselves to try by no other testa than those of argu¬ 
ment and persuasion. They were, in foot, as much in rebellion against the Con¬ 
stitution of this country as if they had asserted their opposition to the Coercion 
Bill through the medium of the Irish shillelagh; and if the majority of the 
House had lacked the courage to cancel rules and regulations which could thus 
be abased, representative government would have become impossible. If a 
small minority could obstruct as much as these Irish Obstructives had done, 
a large minority, it is obvious, could bring the business of the empire to a com¬ 
plete stand-still. 

At the same time, our readers must not suppose that we have any liking for 
this Coercion Bill of the Government, or for the tactics of toe Government 
generally. As for as argument goes, the anti-Coerciouists, we consider, have had 
much the better of-it; and it is our firm belief that if the Government hod had 
the courage to bring forward, at the opening of the session, such a Land Bill as 
they are now prepared to give Ireland, there would have been no need for this 
Bill at all. But it is, we fear, not doubtful that when toe session was opened, 
toe Government were stp groping about for a Land Bill, and toe Coercion Bill 
was brought in as a stop-gap, until by feeling toe pulse of Parliament they could 
determihe how strong or how weak that Land Bill was to be. We need not 
express our conviction that so far as the Lord-Lieutenant and Mr.. Fmrster 
ore concerned, toe powers granted by this Bill will not be abased; but we have 
also a ve^f,strong conviction that their power to prevent its abuse by 
others ^..^siimply non-existent. A class of people more signally unfit to be 
entrusted-ivito arbitrary powers of arrest and imprisonment than the Irish nu^- 
traoy is not to be found in toe world. Their demeanour during the present 
agitation famishes an abundant proof of this. We suppose, for instance, that 
under the provisions of this Bill a man like Mr. Bence Jones -will have power to 
arrest any one whom he “ reasonably suspects ” of being a disturber of toe public 
peace. Why, toe man has not a scintilla of reason in bis mental composition 
He is simply a harsh, unjnst, and unreasonable tyrant, who evto in piping times 
of peace is unfit to be entrusted with magisterial duties. In tones like these suto 
ammi, mtrusted with toe powers of toe Coercion BIB, will e^tolish a reign of 
terrm? around him. It is prolmblyan injustice, even to Irish landiowls, to snjr 
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that many of them are like Mr. Bence Jones; but, at any rate, th^ are landlords, 
and by the Coercion Bill the magistrates among &em are made at once plaintiff 
and jndges. Assuredly, neither Mr. Forster nor any of his colleagues has made 
out a case to justify so monstrous a perrersion of law and equity as this. Mr. 
Forster, we do not doubt for a moment, has brought this Bill in with a sad but 
perfect assurance of its necessity, but nut the less it will place in the hands of the 
Irish magistracy a terrible instrument of oppression, nor do we doubt that it 
will be oppressively used. Tlie Irish people, at the same time, ought to—and 
in after times probably will—lay the odium of its introduction on the leaders of 
the Land League rather than on Mr. Gladstone's Government. Even if the Irish 
people knew it not, Mr. Parnell and his followers were well aware that the 
present Government came into office both pledged and resolutely determined to 
reform the conditions 'of land tenure in Ireland. Instead of facilitating the 
passage of such remedial legislation, Mr. Parnell and his followers have done 
their utmost to obstruct it by mixing up the question of an independent Ireland 
with that of the relations between landlord and tenant. The spirit in which their 
agitation has been conducted has not been a constitutional one, but delighting, as 
it were, in expressions of defiance and hatred of the established authorities, and 
it is this spirit which has given rise, in its turn, to those outrages which are now 
sought to be suppressed by means of a Coercion Bill 

We have discussed elsewhere the arguments which have recently been put 
forward in favour of the permanent retention', of Kandahar. Something remains 
to be said regarding that ridiculous mare's nest—the Hussion correspondence 
found at Kabul. The tactics of the late Government 'with regard to this corre¬ 
spondence display a good deal of astuteness of the vulpine order. As it stands, 
the oorrpapondenoe is as emphatic a condemnation of their policy, both before 
and after the beginning of tlie war with Afghanistan, as it is possible to imagine.' 
The correspondence extends over a space of four months only, and shows that 
there had been no Hussian intrigues in Afghanistan, and no thought of an 
alliance between the Hussians and the Ameer Shere Ali, until Lord Beaoons- 
field’s Government, by simultaneously menacing them both" with war, drove 
them, in self-defence, to become allies against a common enemy. The corre- 
qiondence also shows that as soon as the Hussian Government was relieved of the 
fear of war with Great Britain, its overtures to the Ameer came to an end as 
abruptly as they had commenced. Thus, as we have said, this correspondence is 
good for nothing except to famish one more demonstration of the unscmpulonsness 
and almost incredible folly of the late Government. They drove Shere All by 
menaces and threats to seek an alliance withBasBia,in order to protect India from 
the danger of intrigues which are now seen to have been imaginary; and ultimately 
they plunged England and India into a bloody and costly war to put an end to 
an alliance which, as we see from this correspondence, had perished alm(»t in 
the act of being bom. Except as demonstrating these facts anew, the corre¬ 
spondence is entirely without significance; and had it been published when the 
train of events lea^g up to the war in A%hanistan were still fresh in frie 
memories of the public, the correct relation of these papers to Lord Beaconsfield's 
foreign policy could hardly have been missed by any one. Consequently, at that 
time, with a great deal of astuteness, the late Government refrained from 
pubMcation. The^ contented themselves with mysterious allusions. They took 
credit to tiiemselveB for theif abstinenoe in wi&holding these doonments, as a 
course demanded by the liighest.interests of the empire. They snspended them, 
as pdthrd of P^ooles' sword, oyer ti^e heads of Ute Xnbmsd Urging l&dn) 
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not to press a patiiotio ” Cktvemment too hard, lest something terrible riionld 
happen to them—to wit, the publioation of the correspondenoe found at Kabul 
There is not an enemy of the late Government but will cordially admit that 
these tactics were extremely “ foxy.” And not less so is their recent change of 
front. Contemporary history passes rapidly into oblivion, and already the events 
leading up to the war in Afglianistan have, for most people, become dim and 
confused. Tlie relation of these documents to tliose events will be apparent to 
comparatively few, but, as evidences of Bussion influence in Afghanistan, they may 
be serviceable in another way. The immediate need of the discredited Jingo 
faction is, something to support their demand for tlie annexation of Kandahar. 
And human nature is so constituted that if Englishmen are convinced that 
Bussia is doing something in Afghanistan, the most of them will feel a desire for 
some counter-move—a Rowland for an Oliver. The publication of this corre¬ 
spondence will be to many people an evidence of Russian intrigues in Afghanistan 
going on actively at this very moment, and they will in consequence cry out for 
the annexation of Kandahar as a counter-move fit and proper under the ciroum- 
atances. In some such way we surmise that Lord Lytton and his backers 
reasoned upon this matter. Happily, the calculation has not been verified by 
the result. Neither tlie publication of these papers, nor the meeting held at St. 
James’s Hall, nor the debates in Parliament, have availed to awaken any 
response from the nation. Throughout tlie Liberal Party tliqre is, we ore 
convinced, but one feeling, ^d that is of regret at the unaccountable and (not 
improbably) migchievous delay in carrying out the evacuation of Kandahar. 

Elsewhere the nation has paid heavily for the incapacity of Lord Lytton's 
favourite lieutenpnt. The rashness and signal incompetence exhibited by Sir 
George Colley in his operations against tlie Boers will surprise no one who is 
acquainted with what he is responsible for in India. At the time of his appoint¬ 
ment we took occasion to protest earnestly against it, and, with his Indian 
antecedents fresh in our memory, we pre^cted that should* he be placed in 
circumstances requiring accurate judgment, prudence, and circumspection, he 
would fail disastrously. No one will deny that the prediction has proved on 
accurate one, and our readers will perhaps be curious to learn the grounds on 
whioh it was made. Well, Sir George Colley may be said to be the inventor and 
patentee of the “ Scientific Frontier,”—not the abortive thing that was so 
designated after the Treaty of Gundamuk, but a frontier that was to run along the 
outer boundary of Afghanistan proper. As we have seen, after employing an army 
of ,60,000 men for two years, and after expending twenty millions of money, we 
have imt even got near to this frontier. Sir George Colley thought that it was 
to be won in a few weeks, and at a cost of a little more than ;£1,000,000 sterling. 
Again! so eager was Sir George Colley to plunge into the war in Afghanistan, 
that om^e occasi^ of the “ insult ” to Chamberlain's mission, he persuaded 
Lord Ly^QBjn<«(»der an attack on the Fort of Ali Musjid by a few hundred 
men. j^ppily for India, the Commander-ih-Ghief poritively refused to carry out 
the orders, Ih Africa, to our sorrow, Sir George Colley had no. advisers other 
than his own rashness and uncaleulating self-confidence, and the slaughter at 
Laing's NeOk and on the Imgogo River are the result of following these blind 
leaders of the blind. The fact is that after the war in Afghanistan, Sir George 
CoUey ought never to have been entrusted wiQi sight but subordinate appoiat- 
ments. It is true that in India he had occupied a sul^rdinate position only; but it 
wasan “open ssoret^ that, though nominally only Lord Lytton’s private secretary, 
be was, in fact, Ms riiief military adviser; and the Indian Oonunander-in-Chief 
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and bi« were simply “ shunted’’in order to remove every obstacle whieh 
might have impeded the counsels of this secret and irresponsible adviser. Under 
his auspices, the Irtish columns were thrust into Afghanistau without adequate 
preparation in the way of transport and supplies, and, before two months 
had elapsed, were completely crippled. The campaign was a disgraceful 
and ignominbus failure, and nothing but the sudden death of Shere All 
saved the Indian Government from having to encounter dangers and em¬ 
barrassments of the most serious cliaracter. In a word. Sir George Colley 
had exhibited an incapacity!for the conduct of either civil or military affairs 
which no prudent or patriotic Government would have ignored. Unhappily for tlie 
country, the late Government was neither prudent nor patriotic. They had 
claimed the ignominious campaign in Afghanistan as a brilliant success, and so 
found themselves in a manner compelled to decorate and reward its principal 
inventor and patentee. General Colley was accordingly transformed into Sir 
George Colley, and appointed to the Governorship of Katal, where he has exhi> 
bited the same signal lack of cither civil or military ability which ha had already 
sliown in India. 

In addition to tins war in the Transvaal, it seems as if we were about to have 
a second war in Ashanti. There is one great benefit which may be reaped from 
the accumulation of these “little wars,” if they have the effect of causing the 
British nation fairly to confront this matter of a Colonial Empire, and ask, what 
is the precise advantage it derives therefrom? The disadvantages are only too 
apparent. Assuming that tliese recent wars—wars against the Beers, the Zulus, 
the Afghans, and other wild races—were not the wanton, cowardly outrages upon 
weaker peoples which undoubtedly they were ; assuming, for the sake of argu¬ 
ment, that right in every case was on our side—^it is ridiculous to say that the 
British nation dwelling We in these islands has derived any profit from these 
distant wars equivalent to the lavish expenditure of its blood and treasure. There 
are people who allow their imagination to be dazzled by mere extension of territory, 
and who have persuaded themselves that a nation's strength increases in propor¬ 
tion to the increase in its area of domination. This is a gross delusion. All that 
is increased by an increase of territory are the national vulnerability and the 
national financial burdens. But there are also other and more sorrowful conse¬ 
quences. Great Britain is herself full of wounds and sores which cry aloud for a 
healing hand to be applied to them. But we have neither eyes nor ears for our 
own pressing wants at home, while we devote the national wealth and the national 
time to wars and troubles at the uttermost ends of the earth. If we could manage 
our own affairs as well as the affairs of our vast and scattered empire, it would 
perhaps be pusillanimous to shrink from the labour and the burden that have 
been laid upoi\ us. But we cannot; and in the effort to accomplish a task beyond 
the reach of human capacity, we involve ourselves and others in endless oon- 
fusions and disasters. At home, we have to put up with all manner of evUs, from 
sheer lack of time to remedy them; and abroad, we are at the mercy of ambitbns 
imd unsorupulotts agents who are seeking only their own profit, not the good o 
the nation. Therefore it is that men like Sir Bartle Frere, Lord Lytton, Sir 
Gemrge Colley, Sir Theophilus Shepstone, have the power to involve us in 
entanglements from whuch we cannot extricate ourselves except at heavy cost and 
with an irretrievable loss of honour, The way of escape out of all this imbrogUo 
is short SHUi .simple, if only we have the oom-age to adopt it,: I^ is,, to out our 
GolontoliEmpae adrift—to call upon our colonies to set up in life for thems^ves. 
Harsh.astsuch, an act may superficially appear, it would,.we are convinced* be 
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a gmater boon to Canadians, Australians, Gape Colonists, and <«thei«, tlmn 
even to ourselves. These colonies of ours never will, and indeed never oan, 
develop the capacities and virtues of independent nations until they have taken 
upon themselves all the responsibilities of independence. Who is there tiiat does 
not perceive that the United States Kepublic could never have grown to her 
present majestic stature if she had remained a dependency of Great Britain? 
For us, the colonies which once were ours would still remain as before-^ 
outlets for the surplus of our population, markets wherein to exchange our manu> 
factuies; and all tlmt we should have lost would be the privilege of waging wars 
for the benefit of the colonists, and the obligation of providing for their defence 
when we ourselves were at war. 

The last Blue-book “ respecting the affairs of South Africa ” gives us in detail 
the narrative of events up to the outbreak of the war in the Transvaal, and a 
melancholy narrative it is of official blindness and incapacity. On the 29th 
November, a certain Mr. Wliite moved a resolution in the'Transvaal Legislative 
Assembly to the effect tliat it was expedient to grant representative institutions 
to tlie people of the Transvaal. In speaking on tliis resolution, a Mr. P. F. 
Marais spoke as follows:— 

It must be fresh in the memory of numbers of the inhabitants of Pretoria what efforts 
were made at the very outset, and, since the annexation, first by Sir Theophilus Shepstone 
and subsequently by Bit Bartle Frere, and subsequently to that, again, 'Lord Kimberley 
remarked the very same thing, ihat rtpresaUMive i/nveriirmnt was cmstnitity offared to tlw 
jieople of this mmiri/, hat thty have most sUibbomly refused to accept of ii. It must be perfectly 
fresh in the memory of members and people of the Transvaal, as 1 have said, how that Sir 
Bartle Frere went out to the Boer camp or meeting, when those composing it were assembled 
in great numbers, spoke to them, and represented matters to them in such a light as to make 
them accept of the boon of representative government. He told them there distinctly, “ Once 
stdmit to the inemtable—that is, to the British flag; do that, and then demand anything in 
reason, and it shall be granted to youThe reply of tiMt assembly was, “ We shall do nothing of 
the sort; we do not wish for one moment to converse upon representative inslitations, or vpoa any' 
improvemenl in the positiou of things, bM we simply tcani* our freedom."’ . . . At the present 
moment, and indeed, ever since the day of the annexation, the opposition has been such that 
it is a moral impossibility to grant what the hon, member’s motion now includes—that is, 
repiesentatire government. * 

Now here we have the statement of a member of the Transvaal Legislative As¬ 
sembly, that never ein^^ the day of annexation have the Boers wavered for a 
moment in their hostility to the British annexation. They v/onld receive nothing 
at our hands except the iadependeuce of which we had treacherously robbed 
them. Mr. Marais spealcs of these things as so notorious that no inhabitant of 
tlie Transvaal would dream of either questioning or denying them. And yet a 
month later we find Sir W. 0. Lanyon writing of the agitation among the Boers 
to the Colonial Secretary in this &shion:— 

The term "people” in reality only represents an excited, oUunonring crowd, whioh is not 
even a cosstitated part of an organized whole, and the Government would be strangely wrong 
were it to mistake their clamour for public opinion. It cannot agree that the dictum of a 
few agitators can be regarded as the organically evolved opinion of the people. Thera is no 
voxpopwU, for the phrase here means nothing but the despotic power of insinoatiilg leaders, 

it would be difficult to compress into a few lines a greater , amount of blind 
arrogance than Is compressed in the foregoing paragraph. The truth is 
tliat n military man entrusted with the coudnct of civil affairs is as eon^letely 
out of his propcar element as a swan on a turnpike road. All his previous tirainii^ 
renders^ him incaj^ble of eriimatiug the power of the currents of fseliug which 
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sorrouad him, but exceedingly quick to resent Ihem. He governs in the narrow 
spirit of a military martinet, and regards all opposition as the work of rogues and 
scoundrels who ought to be shot as mutineers. 

Sir Q. Colley was as blind to the significance of what was going on around 
him as liis brother militaire of the Transvaal. On the 13th December he writes 
o Lord Kimberley in the following airy and careless style respecting the progress 
of events in tlie Transvaal;— 

There is little news from the Transvaal. The present agitation seems principally con¬ 
nected with the annual tax notices. . . , Although lafge armed gatherings hare taken place, 
and a good deal of violent language has been used by the Boers, I still trust tliat we shall be 
able to avoid any collision, and tbat_ a patient but firm enforcement of the law will ulti¬ 
mately tire out these spasmodic efforts of disaffection. 

There was, however, one man who saw clearly enough that which was hidden 
from the British officials all round. That man was Mr. Brand, President of the 
Orange Free State; and his warnings were treated with that contemptuous 
indiil'erence which ordinarily befalls the warnings of those who have the misfor¬ 
tune to be wiser than their neighbours. On tlio (1th December he telegraphed to 
Sir George Strahan at Capo Town as follows:— 

1 read with very deep concern the account of the very serious aspect of affairs in the 
Transvaal, The gravity of the situation will, I hope, be accepted by your Excellency 
as on excuse for the liberty of asking your Excellency whether your Excellency will not 
devise some means by which a collision which seems imminent may be averted. 

Sir George received this urgent appeal with imperturbable composure. He put 
it in an envelope and transmitted it hj post to the Colonial Office in London. 
Lord Kimberley cannot be described as an energetic or powerful Colonial Secre¬ 
tary, but this leisurely procedure wps too much even for his long-suffering dis¬ 
position, and in a letter of January 1st, 18Bl,^he records a plaintive remonstrance 
against it. 

President Brand, meanwhile, not entirely disheartened by the dignified com¬ 
posure of Sir George Strahan, was knocking frantically at the doors of the 
London Colonial Office, in the hopes of awakening the illustrious inmates to a 
recognition of the fact that a fire had broken out on the premises. On January 
11th, he telegraphs; “ I think not a moment should be lost, and some one, say 
Chief Justice de Villiers of Cape Town, be sent to the Transvaal Burghers by 
the Government, witli the view of stopping further collision, and with a clear 
and definite proposal for the settlement. Moments are precious." This appeal 
did not succeed in arousing Lord Kimberley, and a reply was sent couched in the 
unmeauing jargon of officialism. On the 16th President Brand renewed Ms 
attack. “ The only way,” he writes, “ in which farther bloodshed can be prevented 
is, in my opinion, that the British Government make a clear and distinct proposal 
to the Transvaal people without delay.” This second appeal fell as powerless 
as the first. Lord Kimberley frankly avowed that he could think of nothing 
better to do than to repeat the unmeaning official jargon which he had elaborated 
a few days previously for the benefit of the President of the Orange Free State. 
President^rand, nothing daunted, made yet a third assault upon the fortresses 
of official torpor, and this time succeeded in awakening Lord Kimberley to 
a sense of the threatening reality. On the 26th January, that nobleman 
telegraphed to Sir Hercules Robinson that “ if armed opposition should at once 
cease, Hor Majesty's Gtovernment would thereupon endeavour to frame such a 
scheme as, in tiudr belief, would satisfy all enlightened friends 6t the Transvaal 
oommuiri^.* Alii! it was too late. Two months almost had been wasted in the 
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exchange of telegrams before the Colonial Office could be roused to attempt 
anything more practical than the utterance of official jargon; and when this last 
telegram reached Cape Town, Sir George Colley was in the act of receiving his 
first beating at the hands of the despised Boer. 

If the nation were wisely awake to its own interests, both present and in the 
future, it would insist upon a full inquiry into all the circumstances connected 
with the war in Afghanistan. At present, the facts are imbedded in such a 
jungle of false and misleading statements, that it is all but impossible to get hold 
of them. And these misleading statements never cease. A very remarkable 
addition to tliem was made by Lord Lytton in the House of Lords on the night 
of Tuesday, February 15th. The Duke of Argyll, a few nights previously, had 
alluded to certain well-lcnown facts connected with Sir Lewis I’elly and the 
memorable I’eshawur Conference—namely, the throwing a bridge of boats across 
the Indus, and the concentration of 30,000 men at Kawul Kudee, as if for an 
invasion of Afghanistan—and he asked what was the meaning of these menacing 
demonstrations. On Tuesday night. Lord Lytton described the whole story os 
“a myth." There had been no bridge of boats, at least for tlie purpose surmised 
by the Duke, nor had there been any undue collection of troops. There had, it 
is true, been some talk of an expedition against some recalcitrant tribesmen in 
the Kohat Pass, but Lord Lytton had declined to agree to it, so as not to give 
any room for suspecting the peaceful disposition of Lord Boacon^eld’s Govern¬ 
ment. Now let the reader mark the actual facts. At the time referred to by 
Lord Lytton, Sir Lewis Felly was engaged in negotiations at Peshawur with the 
Ameer's Envoy, Synd Noor Mahommed, and simultaneously there was a great 
cxliibition of military strength at Kawul Idndoe. The Pioneer —the inspired 
newspaper organ of Lord Lytton’s Goverament—commented on the latter cir¬ 
cumstance as follows:— 

The great- gatluring of troops, transport, romm/ssdriat and medicaf stores, mrthwards, 
accomplished with most praiseworthy celerity and quietness, cannot but lead to much specula¬ 
tion. Whether Sir Ijewis Pelly ... is going into Kabul with a right royal escort, or 
whether, as herd Warden of the Marches, he goes out to set a guard over the passes, or 
whether an independent eeepediiion with some startling new and bold aim ia to set forth, 
nobody knows, but everybody guesses. 

Almost simultaneously with this inspired article, an inspired telegram was also 
sent to the newspapers to the followhig effect:— 

The rumours telegraphed from Bawul Pindee are unfounded. No expedition has been 
determined on. . . . The military movements riferred to simply denote preparednes in the 
present aipect of political affairs in Euivpe. 

Now these exti-acts show hoV flagrantly opposed to the facts was Lord 
Lytton's reply to the Duke of Argyll. Not only was there a large concentration 
of troops at Kawul Pindee, but it was ordered with special reference to Lord 
Beaconsfield’s anti-Kussian policy at home. The fact is that the real purpose of 
Sir Lewis PeUy’s negotiations with the Ameer’s Envoy liave never been officially 
revealed. But they are an “open secret" nevertlieless. Their purport was to 
persuade tire Ameer to ally Ms army with the 30,000 men gathered at Kawu 
Pindee. The combined armies were tlien to march through Afghanistan, and 
attack the Kussians in Centi'al Asia. Happily for the existence of our Indian 
Empire, the Ameer refused to become a party to this wild and ne&rious project, 
and so the Peshawur Conference was abruptly broken off and Shete AU 
“Boycotted;” but of the fact of the project there is no reasonable doubt.. Tbs 
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Siiola Correspoadent of tha Pioneer tlius referred to it at a subsequent period 
<28th August, 1878):— 

I bdiere tt is no longer a secret that, bad war broken out, we aboold not bare remained 
on the defensive in India. A force of 30,000 men, luring pnrobased its way throngh 
Afghanistan, thrown rapidly into Samarkand and Bokhara, would have had little difficulty in 
beating the scattered Hossians back to the Caspian. 

On Friday, the 18tli, the Duke of Argyll made his promised reply to Lord 
Lytton’s statement, the gross inaccuracy of which we have exposed above. The 
Times, we perceive, represents ttiis matter as merely a trifling personal dispute 
between the Duke and Lord Ly tton; but this is as erroneous as are most of the 
statements regarding matters of fact which appear in these latter days in the 
columns of the Times. There is, absolutely, no matter of such tremendous 
national importance as the veracity of our leading politicians. Representative 
government, and indeed all government and ail human relations whatsoever, are 
based upon a belief in the honour and truthfulness of those who undertake to 
conduct them. Now, our contention is, that Lord Lytton, by his conduct in 
India, has forfeited oil claim to public confidence, because, either from constitu* 
tional habit or from deliberate intention—it is immaterial which—his public 
statements of fact never tally with the facts themselves; and the present con¬ 
troversy between him and the Duke of Argyll furnishes a very striking illustration 
of that painful characteristic of the late Indian Vice-Empress, or whatever may 
be his proper official designation. The question at issue we have already stated. 
It is whetlier or not a large force of British troops was drawn together at Rawul 
l>indee in December, 1870, and whether or not a bridge of boats Avas thrown 
across die Indus. Now, as regards the gathering of troops there never has been 
any question; for on June 1."), 1877,.when inquiries were made concerning it by 
the Duke of Argyll, the Marquis of Salisbury replied : “ The troops were assem¬ 
bled without the slightest reference to any such demand” (i.e., to force an 
Envoy upon tlie Ameer at Kabul). Clearly, then, the troops .were assembled. 
Now, bearing the above fact in mind, let the reader attend to Lord Lytton’s 
version of tlie occurrence. We liave already given the substance of it; we noAV 
give it in liis own words:— 

It appeared to me that at that time there was a vei-y unfortunate but a very marked 
predisposition on the part of certain influential persons and parties in England to attribute 
upon any conceivable pretext to the Government of India certain bellicose propensities which 
they were certainly very far from entertaining towards neighbours very much more important 
than these tribes. Although in ordinary circumstances I should have regarded thi sproposed 
expedition as a vary natural and very proper, and probably very efficacious measnre, 
still) having regard to the whole situation, it app^.red to me that it was not ex- 
pedimt for the Government of India at that time to sanction any military movemehts not 
absolutely indls^nsable, which might possibly have the efiect of giving even the faintest pre¬ 
text for those most deplorable and mischievons inpressions with regard to onr policy. At 
that time we were most anxious to avoid giving even the shadow of any thought of provocation 
to the ill-will of the Ameer of Kabul, who had previously assumed towards the Government 
of India an attitude very ambiguous, very sinister, and, short of actual hostilities, very 
hostile. At the same time the whole Eastern Question was under the consideration of a 
Enrepean Oonfeience at Constantinople, the results of which we could not fmreaee or foreteckon, 
Xhgt WM my view of the measure upon wbidi I had to give my decision; but before finally 
aoUac ^bat view, at least in reference to this proposed exp^tion, I thought it deaimbl 
to defer my view to my military colleague. Sir Henry Norman, who had reached Calcutta 
With hU oiiher ooUeagues in Counofi. Od the 3rd December, 1876, Sir Henry Norman wrote 
to me th fay thrt he thought the three measures “ will all' be bene&dal. Your UndsUip’s 
(uetdNMon 'not to send a detachment to ThuU, in the face of the advice to do so from 
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nflueotial qusrtera, was, M 1 may venture to say so, admirable. But what is actually 
ordered is desirable, and can have no bad effect” So far from coUeoting a large army on 
oiir Afghan frontier, or any army at all, either at that time or any subsequent time until we 
were in open hostilities—forced upon us by the conduct of the Ameer—I, in the year referred 
to by the noble Duke, rescipded an order issiied by the Punjab Government for the employ¬ 
ment of troops in the enforcement of its blockade. 

Tiuire is uot a statement in this extract which is not in direct opposition to 
the truth. So far back as December, 187(!, there was no “ predisposition,’’ either 
“ marked ” or otherwise, on the part of influential persons to “ attribute to the 
Government of India bellicose propensities.” We wish there liad been; for then, 
not improbably, the war in Afji^hanistan would have been averted. The Calcutta 
Statemuin, it is true, detected those “ bellicose propensities,” and warned its 
readers of what was preparing for India; but, with sorrow, we are bound to 
acknowledge that no influential persons paid any heed to our warnings ; and Lord 
Lytton was allowed to pursue his nefarious projects undisturbed. Again, Lord 
Lytton says: “ At that time we were most anxious to avoid giving even tlie 
shadow of any tliought of provocation to the ill-will of the Ameer of Kabul.” 
And yet at that very time a British VnJceel had been sent, and was then present 
at tlie Court of the Ameer, at Kabul, charged with this message to that sovereign 
—that he (the Ameerl was a pipkin between two iron pots, and that if he did not 
immediately agree to the propositions of the Indian Government, the two iron 
pots were prepared to come to an agreement to wipe lum out of existence. Lastly, 
on tlie (itli December, 1 H 7 (i, Colonel Johnsoil sent the following ofiicial telegram 
to Calcutta, to the President in Council:— 

Viceroy considers it highly desirable to have a flying column ready, in the event of war, 
to advance to Kurram, <o give weight lo aH-g commuulcalious it tnng be necmmi'y to mile tn 
the J meer, and to be the advaiire cohimn, of mch larger /one as it laag be necessarg to send if 
war be declared. . . . Order eijnlpmenl and carriage being prepared for earliest possible move¬ 
ment after declaration of war. 

Now what is apparent on the face of this message ? First, tliat ” communi¬ 
cations ” were about to be made to the Ameer which it was considered advisable 
to support by a display of force; secondly, that even thus, these “ communica¬ 
tions ” would be, it was siumised,. so disagreeable to him that ” a larger force " 
was to bo got ready for immediate action when w'ar Was declared. There is not 
a word about troubles in the KohatPass, or expeditions against the Afreedees. 

It is instructive to watch the pitiful wrigglings of the late Viceroy 
when time placed under the microscope of exact historical investigation. He 
now says; “I maintain and assert most positively that no movement of troops 
took place, no military preparations were made, and no military operations were 
undertaken whieh were not absolutely necessary for the defence of our frontiers." 
Of course not. But to say so much is, in fact, to admit all. The invasion of 
Afghanistan, and all that has come of it, has always been described by Lord 
Lytton and his brother conspirators as “ military operations absolutely necessary 
for the defence of oUr frontiers.” “ If,” Lord Lytton goes on to say, “ the Goveni- 
ment of India had undertaken such military preparations or operations, it would 
have been bur imperative duty to lay our course of proceedings before Her 
Maje 8 tj'’B Government 5 but if the noble duke cannot find in the archives any 
report of such official proceedings, he might, I should think, have given to the 
late Government the credit of possessing sufficient commoh sense not to have 
provoked a quarrel with tlie late Ameer of Oabul at a time wJteu there was very 
great reason to fear that the Ameer would be hmhed up by the whole power of 
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Buitia." And yet, at this very time, our truthful and immaculate Vice-Empress 
was sending messages to the Ameer that Russia was prepared to unite with Eng¬ 
land in order to “wipe him out of tlie map altogether.” The fact is that Lord 
Beaconsheld chose tt> appoint as Gkivemor-Oeneral of India an intriguer who 
blundered miserably in the use of his own wretched instruments; and therefore 
it is that about once a month the nation is treated to the spectacle of Lord Lytton 
laboriously passing from one form of self-impalement to another. As to what 
was required by the obligations of duty and tlie dictates of common sense there 
can be no question; but the Indian a^inistration of Lord Lytton was what it 
W’as because no heed was paid to either. 

The remarks with which Lord Beaconsiield closed the debate deserve a 
passing notice. Referring to the Duke of Argyll’s statement that an invasion 
either of Afghanistan or Russia in Central Asia was intended, he says:— 

It is curious that the foundation for the statement of the noble Duke that there was to he, 
or was, a great military force assembled here, was a telegram giving instructions from the 
Viceroy for the assembling of the troops and the necessary preparations. 

Lord Beaconsheld is, of course, the best judge of Lord Lytton's character, 
and it is, we-suppose, on the ground of this knowledge that he considers it 
so “curious" that the written “instructions” of his chosen Viceroy should be 
accepted as evidence of his actual intentions; but the author of “ Endymion ” 
has not yet done. 

It is possible that the estimate of the. noble Duke may bo correct, and that this force may 
have amounted to 6,000 men—a terrific force to conquer Afghanistan, and to check and con¬ 
trol Russia I . . . . These immense preparations alone convict my friend the late Viceroy of 
all the dark designs so systematically attributed by the noble Duke. 

The Tory peers were vastly amused by this poor wit, but they might have 
remembered that the speaker did actually endeavour to “control Russia” by 
bringing 7,000 Sepoys to Malta—a proceeding so ridiculous, so destitute 
of common sense, that we will defy Lord Lytton or any other blunderer upon 
earth to surpass it. The inunediate point at issue, we need hardly remind our 
readers, was not to convict Lord Lytton of any “ dark designs,” but of having 
made in Parliament, a few nights previously, a grossly inaccurate statement; and 
this, tlierc can be no question, was proved abundantly. Lord Beaconsiield con¬ 
cluded his remarks by expressing his assurance that “ on every occasion when 
the Government of India-under my noble friend is subjected to the inquiry and 
criticism of tins House, there will bo only one verdict—that of entire approbation 
of its policy.” That is not to bo disputed. We shall, indeed, have entered upon 
a new epoch in tlie history of humanity when a majority in tlie British House 
of Lords is arrayed on the side of the weak against the oppressor—against the 
robber, and not against him who is robbed. 
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Tijk present issue of The Statesman will close the first 3 'ear’B subscriptions to 
the journal. The nine monthly numbers, now completed, added to the fourteen 
weekly issues with wliich the publication was commenced, exhaust the first year’s 
subscriptions to the paper, and subscribers will kindly, perhaps, take note of the 
fact. A good deal of regret wal expressed at tlie time, at our discontinuance of 
the paper in a weekly form, but the belief has steadily grown upon its conductors 
that the purpose for which it was established, is more likely to be accomplished 
by The Statesman in its present form, than in that in which it made its first 
appearance. We have never regretted, however, that the journal was at first 
published as a weekly paper, for, though precluded thereby from treating the 
great questions of our administration of India in tlie exhaustive form wo desired, 
we were, on the other hand, enabled to speak with the necessary frequency, as well 
as earnestness, on tlie deep degradation into which British role had been farced 
in India, under the Viceroyalty which, happily for both countries, was dragged 
down by the late Ministry in its own fall and ruin. We came home from India 
with the get purpose to puli that Government down, in so far as it was possible 
for us to afl'ect the issue by determined and nncompromishig exposure of its 
wanton crime against the Afghan people, and its persistent and cynical indifference 
to the starvation, by millions, of the miserable subjects of our iron rule in that 
country. We have the satisfaction of knowing that the publication of The 
Statesman gave a quick and very sensible shock to the opinions generally 
received in this country, ks to the character and the effects of our rule in India. 
There has been but too often an absence of all morality in the conduct of the 
Calcutta Foreign Office, for years past, towards the Native Princes of India, 
while under Lord Lytton its course culminated in persistently fastening a 
quarrel upon the Afghan ruler, upon the lying pretence that he was intriguing 
against us as an enemy, and then invading the Afghan people upon the fresh 
pretext altogether, that the war was waged for the attainment of a “ scientific 
frontier." Not one word was ever heard or whispered, in either country, of this 
need, until it was produced at the Lord Mayor’s banquet by the Earl of 
Beaconsfield in November, 1878, weeks after our proclamation of war had been 
issued by his excellent Ueutenant, Lord Lytton. How little attention Indian 
affairs command in this country, was shown by the ffict that it escaped observation 
that the need of “ rectifying the frontier ’’ was a pure after-thought, conceived in 
the brain of the false and hollow-hearted Minister who ruled the country, simply 
to give a semblance of justifying cause to the crime, weeks after the proclamation 
of war had been published to the world. That infamous Administration, with its 
unsaleable Parliament, are, happily, gone; but it will be remembered by the 
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nation long years to come, for the wide legacy of eTil and embarrassment it has 
bequeathed to both countries: to England, the shame and guilt of wanton and 
ruinous war; to Ihdia, the bitter memory of the starvation of its people, upon 
a scale so vast as to defy imagination, and of a deficit in the accounts so huge 
that the shortest plumb-line measures it at ^17,600,000 sterling, while the real 
chasm will- not fall short of ^40,000,000 deep. The guilty nightmare is at an 
end, and we rejoice that The Statesman had something, however little, to do 
with awakening the nation firom its uneasy sleep. We enter upon the second 
year of our life, with a Tory prosecution hanging over us for libelling one of Lord 
Lytton’s instruments in India—the well-known Ameer-i-Kabeer, of Hyderabad, 
whom that nobleman has fastened rotind the neck of Sir Salar Jung, to assist him 
in the administration of the Nizam’s territories. We have no fear of the 
results of this suit whatever; but, unfortunately, the defence will be very costly. 

The ex-Ministry appear at last to have awakened to the fact that the verdict of 
the constituencies at the last Election, was one of stem condemnation of their 
course. “ We suffered,” said Lord Cranbrook at Lincoln, the other day, “ a great 
defeat. It is no use to conceal that fact; it is no use to minimise it. From some 
cause or other, the constituencies of this country gave a verdict against the late 
Administration. But I am glad to observe that there are living men to uphold the 
Conservative cause yet.” The doings of the late Ministry were an outrage upon 
Conservatives and Liberals, alike. If ever men deserved impeachment in modem 
days, it was the leaders of that Ministry, for the scandalous immorality of their 
course,and the prevarications and open falsehoods with which they concealed what 
they were doing, from the nation. England has never seen a Ministry in modem 
days, upon which so deep a brand rests as the Cabinet of which Lord Cranbook 
was a feeble member. Were he a man of much ability, fitted to cope in the Cabinet 
with colleagues such as the late Premier and the “ truthful ” Marquis, his guilt 
would be as deep as theirs; but he is a poor creature, and when the crime of the 
Afghan War was presented to him for his “ endorsement,” as Secretary of State 
for India, he gave it as a matter of course, because he had neither the ability nor 
sense of moral rectitude to refuse to participate in its guilt. ^ 

And it is this feeble creature that is whining before the country, every few weeks, 
about that “ mischievous man,” Mr. Gladstone! And so we find him saying at 
Lincoln:— 

With respect to the Loud Laws, I should be prepared to treat any such laws which may 
be brought forward upon principles such as Lord Granville has laid down, when he said they 
should be founded upon some sound principles, and as Lord Hartington in his last speech 
stated, that they would be founded upon principles of justice. But how can .it be expected 
that the Conservatives should give their confidence to the present Prime Minister—the 
present Prime Minister who has changed his opinions, not the opinions simply of youth, but 
the opinions of mature age, and who has become the leader of the Badical party, and com¬ 
bined himself with men who, if not in practice, admit themselves to be theoretically Bepub- 
licansi If we are to have reforms of the institutions of this country, is it better that they 
should come fitom the friends of those institutions or from their enemies ? 

Tbe UniversHy of Oxford may well be congratulated upon the elevation of Mr. 
Qathome Heudy to the House of Peers. We were greatly struck a year or two 
ago, ire think every one mnst bare been, by the appearance made by there 
two gUltiiemre respectively, at Convocation. The University rose as one man, to 
weSeomewitii deafening plaudits its greatest man, while of Mr. Gathome Hardy's 
freaO&oeno one seemed conscious. The hitter enmify with which the '‘ssudl” 
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fry of the Conservative party—the Gorsts, tlie Chaplins, the Churchills, the 
Cranhrooks—follow the great statesman’s footsteps, barking at his heel^, while 
fawning upon Earl Granville and Lord Hartington, would make a very effective, 
if somewhat unpleasant, cartoon under Mr. Teniel’s treatment of the subject. 
Mr. Gladstone is a Republican and a traitor, we all know; for we have Mr. 
Gathome Hardy's assurance of the feet. He himself indeed, would be a fol¬ 
lower of Earl Granville and Lord Hartington, but for their companionship with 
Mr. Gladstone ! Is it that Lord Cranbrook has become conscious of the guilt 
into which Lords Beaconsficld and Salisbury led him as Minister for India? 
History has put its brand upon him, for weakly permitting these men to 
betray the nation into the guilt and shame of the second Afghan War; and no 
diversion of tlie mfemy will be possible, while our generation retains the memory 
of tlie crime. Mr. Gladstone would have cut off his right hand, ere ho had incurred 
the guilt into which this poor, newly-made peer plunged—out of gratitude, we pre¬ 
sume, to tliose who had elevated him into a position which nothing but party 
necessities could even account for. 

The Times and Daily News comment with deserved severity on the conduct of 
Lord Lytton’s government, in concealing from the nation the real cost of the 
Afghan War:— 

Lord Hartington in a trenchant despatch reminds the Indian Oovemmont of Sir John 
Strachey’s assurance that “the estimates had been prepared with much care,” and that there 
was “no reason to suppose that they err on the side of being too low;” and that Lord 
Lytton had said that “ so far as it has hitherto been possible to verify them,” the estimates 
had proved to be remarkably accurate. Lord Hartington examines these statements, dis¬ 
cusses what the possibilities of verifying them were, and shows that the most ordinary 
precantions were not taken. He comes to the conclusion that the Government at home were 
seriously misled, not only as to the amount of the expenditure, “ but as to the care and 
attention the estimates had received before sanction, by language that could not fail to have 
the effect of allaying any suspicion of error.” The complete exposure of the incapacity and 
recklessness of the late Viceroyalty which Lord Hartington makes is, however, a more severe 
rebuke than that which is conveyed in his actual words. It has, fortunately, never before 
been needful that such an exposure should be written since the transfer of the Government of 
India to the Crown. Lord Hartington’s despatch expresses the judgment of contemporaries 
and the verdict of history on Lord Lytton's Viceroyalty. 

And the nation, unfortunately, can do no more; but if ever men, we say, deserved 
impeachment, it is the men who betrayed the nation into this guilty war. The 
point we would make, however, is this—that the deception practised upon the 
nation as to the cost of the war, is but of a piece with all that comes from India, 
whenever the repntation of its government is concerned. A conventional, 
untrue, optimistic colouring is given to every report that comes home, concern¬ 
ing the country. The Native Princes are full of loyalty, the people are full 
of contentment, the blessingB of British rule are more and more appreciated 
year by year:—and so on from one year’s end to another. A true description 
of things as they really are, is unknown. 


The refusal to allow Telephone Exchanges to be established in India, is deserving 
of strong reprobation. The Government itself, will never establish such Ex¬ 
changes, nor is it desirable that it should. So sncoessfel, we suppose, has it beei^ 
with the Telegraph Service, and with the State Railways, tiiat it is nowconadered 
desirable that it should take this new and special enterprise upon itself. It 
has spent 000,000 or £8,000,000 sterling upon the telegraph lines of India, 
which are-as fee off fepm paying now, we fear, as they ever were. Not a railway has 
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tlio Government constructed in any part of India that has not been so costly, and 
is not so ill-managed, as to make all hope of its paying impossible. So con¬ 
scious is the Govehiment itself, of its inability to conduct such enterprises with 
the skill and economy which alone can ensure success, that, in buying up the East 
Indian Railway, it has not ventured to undertake to work it, but has created a 
private Company to do what itself cannot. Instead of undertaking telephone 
works in the country, it should make over the telegraphs of India to the conduct 
of a private Company, who would make the service pay, within a year. We cannot 
speak too strongly our sense of the unwisdom of the course tliat is being 
followed. You can introduce po enterprise into India, under governmental 
conduct, that will pay: and for this reason, that cvesy such enterprise 
degenerates, into the creation of a mere preserve for a number of highly-paid 
European appointments. The two private Companies which have sent agents and 
experts to India to establish Telephone Exchanges there, are paying the staff they 
have engaged, salaries less than one-third of what the India OflBce would have re¬ 
garded as necessary. And the same extravagance runs through and pervades 
the entire system of Indian administration. The Bureaucracy are ready to under¬ 
take anything and everything, because a new department means a number of 
highl 3 '-paid appointments, while the stimulus of self-interest in the work having 
no existence, there is no motive for economy, and no sense of responsibihty for 
iiuancial results. A cheap railway in India is impossible, under State construc¬ 
tion and State management. We could tell a story under this head, that would 
make men's cars tingle to hear it. And now we are to have a great Telephone 
department, in addition to the costly, because mismanaged. Postal, Telegraphic, 
and Railway monopolies. If Lord Hartington is well advised, he will stop all 
discussion of the subject, and send out explicit orders to the Administration 
to interfere with the Telephone Companies' in no way, stipulating only for a 
reasonable control of tlie setting up and directionof the wires, leaving the question 
•of Royalties or licences to solve itself by-and-by. The Indian Government foils 
uniformly in what it attempts to do, because it can do nothing with real economy, 
and in the present case it is simply “ the dog in the manger.” It cannot estab¬ 
lish Telephone Exchanges itself, and refuses to allow private enterprise to do so, 
lest it should lose some possible profit in the future, from an invention to which it 
has contributed nothing, wliile greedily determined, if it can, to monopolize the 
profits which tlie inventors themselves are willing to share with the entire world. 

The heart of the long debate on the Coercion BUI, is contained in an extract or 
two from the speeches delivered on the night of its introduction. Describing the 
lawlessness and reign of terror that necessitate tlie Bill, Mr. Forster said:— 

The men. who have planned and perpetrated the outrages to which I have referred are 
the men without whose help the speeches of the hon. memheis for the city of Cork, for 
Tipperary, and for Cavan would be mere harmless exhortations and vapouring. (Cheers.) 
It is these men who have struck terror into the hearts of the districts in which their opera¬ 
tions have been carried on, and we must strike terror into them—(loud cheers)—in order that 
cutrage may he stopped, persons and property may be protected, and liberty may be secured. 
(Kenewed cheering.) We must arrest these criminals. (Hear, hear.) We cannot do it now, 
because these criminals have made themselves safe by the enonnity of their crimes, and the 
poww which those crimes have enabled them to acquire. They knew that they would be 
perfhctly foolish to fear the law when no man dared to appear and give evidence against 
them. Did not the police know the names of these village tyrants! (Hear, hear.) Of course 
the poUce knew them, and they themselves were perfectly aware of the &ct. (Hear, hear. 
These men may, I thtok, be dMded into three categories. There are, first, those who temaln 
of the old Biband and other secret societies of former days; in the second place, there are a 
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large nniuber of Fenians who have taken advantage of the present state of affairs, not so 
much as caring about the land as in order to promote their own particular views in regard to 
the political situation in Ireland; and in the third, there are a large number of men who are 
th» mauvais svjets of their neighbourhood. (Hear, hear.) So it not infrequently happens 
that the most powerful man in a particular district is a contemptible, dissolute ruffian and 
blackguard, who, his character being known by all his neighbours, is shunned by them all, 
but who nevertheless acts as the powerful and active policeman for the execution of the 
unwritten law. (Loud cheers.) To what, then, are we driven? Simply to this, to take 
power to arrest these men and keep them in prison in order tliat they may be prevented from 
tyrannizing over their neighbours. (Hear, hear.) 

Now it is noteworthy, that Mr. Justin McCarthy, while opposing the Bill, 
distinctly allows this account of the state of matters to he true. He says:— 

Never before were||agrarian contest and controversy carried on with less serious outrage, 
less tendency to crime, and such disposition to resort to open combination, as distinct from 
honourable combination. Those on that side of the House were as much opposed to outrages 
as the right hon. gentleman himself. They had never failed to reprobate those outrages, but 
they knew that the intelligent and respectable farmers they [the Land League] addressed had 
nothing to do with them, and had no control, direct or indirect, over them. Those outrages 
wore the work of the scum and residuum that belonged to every movement, who, like 
cowardly assassins, sought to avenge their private wrongs under the guise of belonging to the 
Land League. 

Suppose we admit that it is so, and, for the salcc of argument, grant Mr. 
McCarthy that it is not the Land League that has incited these ruffians to a 
course of outrage so congenial to them, the fact remains that the crime exists, 
and that the Government is bound to put it down with a strong hand. 


The speech of the evening, however, seems to have been that of Mr. Dillon, if we 
may judge from the reports; and so important does it appear to ourselves, that 
wo make no apology for an extract from it;— 

The right hon. gentleman had told them that outrages had enormously increased in the 
last three months, and that the area in which the Land League reigned had enormously 
increased. But the right hon. gentleman had not told the House why this was so. There 
was no child in Ireland that could not tell the reason. Before the reaping of the harvest quiet 
prevailed, because there was nothing to fight for; but, as soon as the harvest was reaped, 
the struggle for life and death began, the question being whether it should go to pay arrears 
of rent, or whether it should be used as food by the people. The people believed that the 
Government had handed them over to another famine. There were thousands upon thousands 
of fan.ilie* who, if the law had taken its course, would have been left, as they were last year, 
to depend upon the charity bf foreign nations after the payment of their rents. He was 
proud to think he was one of the “ miscreants,” who had had something to do with the 
failure of the law to run its course. 

It is impossible not to feel the force of this statement. The contemptuous rejec¬ 
tion by the Lords, of the Government Bill, for staying “ evictions ” daring the con¬ 
tinuance of the distress, was the immediate and foretold occasion of the Home 
llulers throwing the whole force of their agitation into the Land League move¬ 
ment, with the result of placing tlie sympathies of almost the whole country on 
the side of Mr. Purnell and his following. Never did the House of Lords use its 
power more mischievously than under the Earl of Beaconsfield’s guidance in the 
closing days of the last session. At the advice of their Mephistophelian guide, 
the House was persuaded to throw its influence, at a very critical moment, 
into the scale of the Home Rulers, who dreaded beyond all else the passing of a 
Bill that would have spoiled their autumn campaign of agitation. The Earl of 
Beacousfield's advice was followed by the Peers, and the consequence is that they 
have banded all Ireland together with the Home Rulers, by the force of their 
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common sympathy upon the Land Question. We quota Mr. Dillon once 
more;— 

Was the House aware that (Jnitariaa ministers, Presbyterian ministers, Dissenting 
Methodists, and thousands of Catholic priests were enrolled in the Land League ? Surely it 
could net be seriously maintained that the priesthood of Ireland had deliberately lent their 
names to establish trhat was called a reign of dissolute ruffianism ? Fully one-half of the 
Catholic priesthood of Ireland were enrolled among the members of the League. Moreover, 
three-fourths of the Irish bishops had given assurances of their warm approval of the move¬ 
ment, while most of the other prelates had stated that they encouraged it. . . . It was 
not only the people but the priesthood of Ireland, that the Government would have to en¬ 
counter. If the priests deserted the people of that country now, the Church of Home would 
receive the heaviest blow that had ever been struck at it. (Loud cheers from the Home Buie 
benches.) He was satisfied that in Tipperary the priesthood wou^ became much more 
extreme in their views if this coercive measiue were passed. The Archbishop of Cashel was 
one of the most ardent Home llulers in Ireland. (Cheers.) And if this Bill were passed he 
would place himself at the head of the Land Iieague of Ireland. (Cheers.) The Government 
would hesitate before they placed themselves in such a position that they must arrest half 
the priesthood of Ireland, or must subject themselves to the derision of Europe, If he was 
not very much mistaken, the Government would have a very great number of Presbyterian 
ministers also to deal with. 

The statement, wo fear, is but too true. The House of Lords, by its conduct 
last session, has made all Ireland followers of Mr. Parnell, and, more or less. 
Home llulers, while there is a very natural and instinctive distrust amongst all 
classes in England, of what Home Eulo, in the mouth of Mr. Parnell, really 
means. Mr. Davey expressed the general feeling in tliis country, we believe, 
very exactly when he said:— 

He thought the right bon. gentleman had made out thi.s, that there was an organization 
in Ireland which set itself up . against and above the ordinary law, and which the ordinary 
laws were unable to reach —firstly, because you could not got witnesses to give evidence ; and 
secondly, because you could not get juries to convict. That being so, wo had this further 
circumstance, that this state of things was the result of a league, a formidable and remark¬ 
able organization—an organization of the most widespread character, and directed by men of 
determination and ability. The impression left upon his mind by what he had read and what 
he had heard in and out of that House was that the ultimate object of the leaders of that 
organization was not to reform the land laws, but to rei>cal in some form the Union. (Hear.) 
That being so, should they play into the hands of the leaders of the Land League? He 
answered, No. He preferred to place his confidence in the Minister; and he asked members on 
the Liberal side of the House to place their confidence in him whom they had helped fx* place 
in power. 

Now, iu this utterance of an Irish Ih'otestant gentleman and member of the House 
we may recognize, if we please, tlie position into which the Earl of Beacons- 
field has plunged us, by tlie ascendancy he has obtained over the lauded classes, 
from his purely Mephistophelian advocacy of privUoges and abuses, that would 
long since have been swept away, but for tlie astonishing cleverness—for it does 
not deserve the name of “ ability "—^by which he has contrived to stay retorqi. 
He has made all Ireland, priest and people alike. Home Kulers and followers of 
Mr. Parnell, rather than the landlords should be deprived of the power of 
evicting tenants from their homesteads, penniless and without ohmpeiisation. It 
has been given to few men to work such evil in their generation as to this un¬ 
happy man, whose talents have served but to raise liim from one position to 
another, in which his influence for evil has grown with every step. The state of 
Ireland has now “ cowed ” liim for a while, but he will still do everything in his 
power to prevent the coming Land Bill being more than a mockery of the situa- 
iipn. 
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LORD LYTTON’S VINDICATION. 

On Monday, ibtli January^ Lord Lytton rose in the House of 
Lords to “ call the attention of the House to affairs in Afghanistan, 
and to make a personal statement with reference to his own action 
as Viceroy of India in regard to the late Afghan War.” The pre¬ 
announcement of Lord Lytton’s intention had excited considerable 
curiosity. That Lord Lytton could, at this eleventh hour, clear his 
character of the charges that have been brought against it was, of 
course, out of the question. Those charges rest, not upon the evi¬ 
dence of enemies, but upon the official reports put forward either by 
himself or other persons in office under him. If their authenticity 
could have been overthrown or even shaken, the counter-evidence 
would certainly have been produced before the Government ven¬ 
tured to appeal to the country at the late General Election; for 
there can bo no question that none of all tho many crimes they 
committed contributed so much to their overthrow as the war in 
Afghanistan. Tho ignorance, the blindness and folly which cha¬ 
racterised tho conduct of this war—great as these were—were felt to 
be as nothing compared with the ti’ickery, tho bad faith, tho bully¬ 
ing and prevarication which were employed in order to manufac¬ 
ture even the semblance of a casus helli. Remembering all these 
things, the curiosity was, naturally, keen when it was known that 
Lord Lytton intended to attempt a personal vindication. It 
was the certain impossibility of the achievement which gave 
it interest in the endeavour. Public curiosity, however, was 
doomed to be disappointed. In his speech to the House Lord 
Lytton made no attempt to vindicate his character from the charges 
which have been brought against it. He recognized the impossi¬ 
bility of the task, and allowed judgment to pass by default. His 
speech was exclusively devoted to a protest against the abandon¬ 
ment of Kandahar. But, as we shall show, it was impossible for 
Lord Lytton to deliver even this protest without self-stultification. 
So contradictory have been the statements made at different times 
by Lord Lytton and the late Ministers concerning the objects and 
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origin of the Afghan War, that the utmost they can now do is to 
shift the scene of their self-impalement from one horn of the 
dilemma to the other. For example, in insisting upon the re¬ 
tention of Kandahar as essential to the safety of India, they 
destroy their reiterated assertion that “ the Scientific Frontier 
of the Treaty of Gundamuck rendered India absolutely “im- 
pregnable.’^ The “ Scientific Frontier ” has indeed gone the 
way of the Anglo-Turkish Convention, and other great achieve¬ 
ments of the late Government. There is ‘^none so poor to 
do it reverence,'' and neither Lord Lytton nor any other of the 
Tory speakers thought it worth w’hile tft produce this detected im¬ 
posture as one of the results of the Afghan War which had been 
given up by their successors. Not a speaker ventured so much as 
to allude to it. The debate had reference to nothing but the 
retention of Kandahar, as if the war had never had any other 
object, or as if the speakers had not themselves caused Kandahar 
to be evacuated after British troops had been in possession 
of it. Lord Lytton’s speech, however, has this much of in¬ 
terest and importance, that we may assume that all which can 
be urged in favour of retaining Kandahar is to bo found in it; 
and it is on this account that wo propose to pass in review the 
statements and arguments which it contains. 

“The effect,” said Lord Lytton, (of the abandonment of 
Kandahar) “ in India will be this—in every Native bazaar, 
along every frontier, from one end to the other of Asia, it will 
have the effect of displaying to Her Majesty's Indian subjects, 
and feudatories and neighbours, the unaccustomed and bewilder¬ 
ing spectacle of the most violent and altogether inexplicable 
oscillation in the policy of their rulers. If I know anything 
of Indian chai’acter, I say the effect of the spectacle will cer¬ 
tainly not be conducive to their respect for the sobriety and steadi¬ 
ness of our will, or confidence in the certainty of our wisdom, or 
belief in the value of our word.” 

Mark the solid foundation on which this argument is made 
to rest. No attempt is made to show the utility of Kandahar for 
either military or any other purposes, but its retention is urged on 
the ground that withdrawal will present an “ unaccustomed and 
bewildering spectacle ” to the Native bazaars from one end of Asia 
to the other. This is a fair example of the childish and irrelevant 
considerations which gentlemen of the “Forward” school introduce 
in discussing matters of strictly practical import. Even if there 
were any means—which there are not—of ascertaining what is 
“ bewildering and inexplicable ” to the bazaars ef Asia, could any 
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British statesman allow the policy of the Empire to be shaped by 
such a fantastic consideration? But Lord Lytton has another 
argument with which to fortify the preceding one. If he “ knows 
anything of Indian character/' our withdrawal from Kandahar 
will lower our character for sobriety, wisdom, and fidelity to 
our word. The obvious reply to this remark is that there is not the 
least reason to suppose that Lord Lytton knows anything of the 
Indian character, while many reasons might be adduced to show 
that he is altogether ignorant of it. The argument, however, has 
been used for the same purpose by others as well as Lord Lytton, 
and there is a very effective reply to it. The ai'gnment is good for 
nothing except upon the assumption that all the variations in our 
attitude towards Afghanistan have been followed by the Natives 
of India with equal interest and attention; otherwise, one parti¬ 
cular variation would not affect them more than any other. And 
if so, their “ confidence in the certainty of our wisdom, or belief in 
the value of our word," must long ago have been completely 
destroyed by the actions and policy of Lord Lytton and Sir John 
Strachey. Why, this very war could not be commenced until we 
had violated pledges to the Ameer Shere Ali whicl^ the Govern¬ 
ment of India had repeatedly vowed to observe. To make out a 
casus belli, calumnies, which were known throughout India to be 
calumnies, had to be fabi'icated against Shere Ali, and propagated 
by the Government of India itself. When, finally, we took the 
field, the Government of India issued a proclamation, declaring 
that it had no thought of territorial aggrandizement—that it made 
war, not against the chiefs and people of Afghanistan, but against 
Shere Ali alone. Whatever other arguments there may bo in 
favour of retaining Kandahar, there can bo no question that we 
ought to abandon it as soon as possible, if wo desire lo preserve 
in “ the bazaars of Asia " any “ confidence in the certainty of Lord 
Ly tton’s wisdom,", or any “ belief in the value of his word." 

• Leaving the “ bazaars of Asia," Lord Lytton then proceeded to 
estimate the effect upon English feeling of the surrender of Kanda¬ 
har to its natural possessors. “ Obviously, it will be—I will not say 
to cast upon the late Government, for I do not believe it possible— 
but to advertise to the whole country the deliberate intention and 
eager desire of the present Government to cast upon their prede¬ 
cessors in office the unmerited odium of having involved India in a 
great and costly war, leading to no appreciable result or adequate 
benefit to the permanent security and welfare of the empire.” We 
are, then, to retain Kandahar, not because it is useful or necessary 
to do BO, but because an opposite policy will involve the late Govern- 
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ment in " the odium of having involved India in a great and costly 
war, leading to no appreciable result.” Lord Lytton, without 
intending it, has here disclosed the veritable motive which impels 
the * Forward” school to desire so eagerly to retain a grip of 
Kandahar. They cannot but see that every prediction which they 
made concerning Afghanistan has been falsified by the result. 
They said the war would be brief and inexpensive; it has been 
long and costly beyond all precedent. They said the Afghans 
would receive our soldiers as friends and deliverers; the Afghans 
received them with an indomitable resolution never to lay down their 
arms until the invader was expelled. They staked their wisdom that 
a British Resident would be as safe in Kabul as he would be in 
Calcutta; and the result was that a British Resident was killed 
three months after his arrival in that city. They said that their 
profound knowledge of the Afghan character left no room to doubt 
that in Kandahar, at least, there was a sincere desire among the 
people to participate in the blessings of British rule; and the 
defeats of Maiwand and Deli-i-Kwajeh, and the blockade of 
Kandahar, have demonstrated the worthlessness of this “ profound 
knowledge.” So now they stand, Lord Lytton and all other gentle¬ 
men of the “ Forward ” school, not merely disgraced and discredited 
prophets, but with a weight of blood-guiltiness upon them which in 
their hours of solitude cannot be a pleasant subject of contemplation. 
Escape from this they cannot; but if, by hook or by crook, they 
can persuade the nation to retain Kandahar, they make it a partici¬ 
pator in their own guilt and folly. If the nation consent to share 
in the wages of dishonour, it is plain that it can no longer point the 
finger of scorn at those who originally earned them. For ourselves, 
we need not say that we consider this consequence alone is more 
than sufficient to justify a decision against the retention of Kan¬ 
dahar. 

At this point in his “ personal explanation,” Lord Lytton 
branched off into a digression, the relevancy of which it is impossibte 
to discover. It purported to bd a narrative of Russian intrigues in 
Afghanistan culminating in the appearance of a Russian Mission in 
Kabul. There never having been any Russian intrigues in Afghan¬ 
istan, Lord Lytton’s narrative was a romance of his own inventing, 
except in the single circumstance that a Russian Mission did make 
its way to Kabul. . Lord Lytton speaks of the advent of this 
Mission as the “ immediate occasion of the war.” In saying this 
he states what is notoriously contrary to the fact. The (alleged) 
occasion of the war wm the refusal of the Ameer to receive a 
similar Mission from the Government of India; but, as most people 
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are aware, this allegation was a shameful deception, the Ameer being 
willing and even anxious to receive a British Mission, and the state¬ 
ment that he would not b^ng a fiction. 

Having completed this digression. Lord Lytton went on to say 
that to exclude Russian influence from Afghanistan must be the 
primary object of every Indian Viceroy. The most obvious plan 
for effecting this was, he said, the establishment of a British Envoy 
at Kabul; but (as Lord Lytton was reluctantly bound to admit) it 
had been tried and failed. It was merely “ an experiment,” and 
now it seemed to the noble lord that there was nothing left but to 
try a second " experiment ”—that of annexing Kandahar to the 
Indian Empire. “ The question of Kandahar " (said Lord Lytton) 
“ does not stand alone } beyond Kandahar is Herat, and beyond 
Herat is Merv. . . . If I may express my own opinion about Herat, 
I may say that I have always thought its importance rather relative, 
because if you are firmly established at Kandahar you can contem¬ 
plate what goes on at Herat with comparative indifference.” The.so 
remarks (though Lord Lytton does not seem aware of the fact) 
amount to a very emphatic condemnation of Lord Lytton’s own 
policy. He here affirms Kandahar to be the ke;^ of the entire 
Afghan problem. Occupy that 23lace, and we may regard with in¬ 
difference the events occurring in the neighbourhood of Herat. 
And yet, when Lord Lytton had the opportunity of doing what ho 
now urges upon the present Government, he left it undone, prefer¬ 
ring in its stead to chock the Russian advance by the ingenious 
“ experiment” of planting an undefended British Envoy in the most 
turbulent and fanatical city of Asia. But look at this proposition in 
another light. Wo had a force planted in Kandahar; and this 
force, after suffering a signal defeat, was blockaded in the citadel 
of that town by an Afghan force from Herat. And yet, immediately 
upon the heels of these events, wo have a late Indian Viceroy assur¬ 
ing ns that if only we garrison Kandahar, wo may regard with 
“ comparative indifference ” what is going on at Herat. To do the 
“Forward ” school justice. Lord Lytton, so far as we know, stands 
alone in this preposterous contention. With Sir Henry Rawlinson 
and others, the retention of Kandahar is advocated simply as an 
advanced post, whence we are to march into Central Asia as soon 
(according to the calculations of Sir Henry Rawlinson) as the Rus¬ 
sians make their appearance at a place called Abiverd. People who 
have not paid much attention to the subject are frequently under the 
impression that the proposals of the “ Forward ” school are made 
with the purpose of averting a collision with Russia. Actually, they 
«re made in order to precipitate such a collision. That some day or 
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other we shall have to contend with Russia for the rulership of India 
these gentlemen hold as a political axiom requiring no proof beyond 
its statement j but they have also, by some occult process unintelli¬ 
gible to the ordinary mind, convinced themselves that we shall fight 
at a great advantage if we place the deserts and hills and wild people 
of Afghanistan behind us, instead of retaining them before us, 
as an almost insurmountable obstacle which an invader must 
penetrate in order to reach India at all. In truth, the policy 
of the “Forward” school with regard to Afghanistan might, 
with far greater reason and consistency, be advocated by their 
opponents than by themselves; for it stands to reason that a 
Russian attack upon India is facilitated as the distance between 
the two empires is diminished. But, according to these gentle¬ 
men, the opposite process is the true one, so that, when actual 
contiguity is obtained, the possibility of invasion altogether dis¬ 
appears. 

These are, literally, all the arguments which Lord Lytton, in a 
long speech, could find to urge against the abandonment of Kan¬ 
dahar. They amount to three in number. First, the abandonment 
of Kandahar will be “ bewildering and inexplicable ” to “ the 
bazaars of Asia.” Secondly, it may bring upon the late Govern¬ 
ment the odium of having involved India in a costly and useless 
war. Thirdly, the occupation of Kandahar will enable us to regard 
with comparative indifference ” the events going on in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Herat. Of these, only the last can be considered as an 
argument having even the semblance of practical valne. It is 
directly in the teeth of our recent experiences; but even were it 
otherwise, could there be a more complete rediwtio ad abmrdum 
than it amounts to? We are to garrison Kandahar in order to bring 
about a mental state of “comparative indifference.” What is 
“ comparative indifference ” ? 
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THOMAS GEAHAM, LOED LYNEDOCH. 

This volume* contains upwards of 800 pages, and bears, externally, 
the semblance of a book. But the luckless reader who attempts to 
peruse it, very soon discovers that a backgammon board, lettered 
and painted so as to represent a “ History of England,” bears about 
the same relation to a veritable history as this volume to a veritable 
biography. The author has had a large quantity of materials placed 
at his disposal, but he has simply " shot ” these into a common recep¬ 
tacle, and dubbed the result of this achievement a “ Life of Lord 
Lynedoch.” Greneral Graham was the most able and distinguished of 
Lord Wellington’s subordinate generals; and he had a wide and 
varied experience of war in other fields than the Spanish peninsula. 
Added to all this he was, as a man, of a singularly fascinating and 
attractive character, .kindling tho friendship and admiration of all 
with whom he came in contact. A better subject for an interest¬ 
ing biography it would be difficult to find, and had tho work been 
undertaken in an understanding spirit, such a biography might have 
been made an important contribution to modern history. For the 
life of some worthy who has just quitted this mortal scene, it is 
enough to publish his letters, diaries, and such like autobiographic 
reminiscences; but for the life of one removed to some distance in 
the past, this method does not suffice. A great part of such re¬ 
miniscences has been lost j and the mere publication of those which 
remain is not .enough to bring the man and his surroundings before 
us. What is required from one who undertakes to write the life of 
one of these ancient worthies, is that he should endeavour to find out 
from the literature of the period how his hero was regarded by his con¬ 
temporaries. For example, the Peninsular war has left behind it a vast 
quantity of autobiographic literature of all kinds—memoirs, letters, 
lives, personal adventures and so forth, and out of these a very full and 
interesting portrait of General Graham might have been constructed. 
Captain Delavoye has made no attempt at constructing such a por- 


* Life of Thomat Oraham, Lord Lgnedoek. By Alex. M. Delavoye, Captain, 
63ih Foot (late 90th L.I.). London: Bichardson and Co. 1890. 
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trait. He has simply bound up in a single volume all the materitds 
entrusted to his care, with no attempt at compression, with hardly a 
word of elucidation; and the result is that after wading through his 
800 and odd pa^es we know hardly anything more of his hero 
than we knew already from Napier’s “Peninsular War.” Tlie 
book, however, traverses a series of events which, under the 
dullest method of treatment, cannot fail to be interesting,'' and it 
is not a little instructive to compare these military worthies of a 
past day with our modem heroes of'Coomassie, Magdala, and Baba 
Wali Kotal. Such a comparison shows how completely, in matters 
military, the present generation of Englishmen have lost all sense of 
proportion, and what trifling afiairs are now magnified into achieve¬ 
ments of the first magnitude. 

General Graham’s military career is peculiar in this, that he did 
not enter the army till he was past the age of forty. A Scotch 
gentleman of good means, he had until he reached this mature age, 
been content to represent his native county, Perth, in the Hbuse of 
Commons, and to devote the rest of his time to field sports and the 
management of his estates. It was the death of a beautiful and 
dearly loved wife that first turned his mind to that more stirring life 
in which he afterwards won so much distinction. Home and country 
became alike distasteful to him from the melancholy recollections 
they awakened. The great revolutionary wars were then convulsing 
Europe, and ho hoped to find distraction from his melancholy by 
becoming a spectator of, and participator in, some of these exciting 
events. Even then, he had no thought of becoming a soldier. It 
was merely as a sightseer that he proposed to accompany a British 
force operating in the field. He went to Toulon, which was at that 
time held by a British garrison, supported by a British fleet, and 
which was being besieged by the French Eepublican army. This 
was in the year 1793. “ On the 6th September,” writes Graham, 
“ Lord Mulgrave, who had been with the. Piedmontese army in 
Savoy, arrived here to take command of the troops employed in the 
defence of Toulon. . . . Lord Mulgrave very kindly offered me an 
apartment in his quarters in Toulon, requesting at the same time 
that I should assist him as a volunteer A.-Di-0.” In this singular 
•capacity, the General that was to be, rendered very signal services 
in the defence of the place. The special characteristic of his 
military gmiius appears to have been the flashing clearness witli 
which he could tocern the right moment to strike an eneAiy, and 
-the U^tning'^e' Swifkiess with which he then struck. Tlrese attri¬ 
butes • enabled^ him to g^ve such advice at a critical moment to a 
Bupexior officer, that a very formidable attack on. tlio defeiioed «Tf 
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Toulon was completely defeated, when an opposite result seemed all 
but inevitable. This event determined Mr. Graham to embrabe 
a military career. In an account of the incidents of that day, he 
writes :~ 

I shall not, I am sure, be accused of fanfaronade, when I solemnly assert that 
at no subsequent period of my military career did I ever see with more accurate 
and cool discrimination the moment when a forward movement on our part was 
imperiously called for in order to prevent the certain disaster that must have 
followed the repulse of Admiral Gravina’s column, which I have no doubt would 
have happened but for our well-timed attack on the right of the enemy’s line. . . 
i am satisfied myself that by the eKporience of this day I might not tmreasonably 
hope, even at an unusually advanced period of life for entering on a new profes¬ 
sion, to be able to serve with credit and distinction, having ascertained that the 
natural turn for accurate observation of ground fostered by a constant enjoyment 
of field sports, would give tlie advantage which many who had entered the service 
at a very early age never could possess. 

The British Government at that time was sorely in lack of 
troops to carry on the war against the French Republic. And 
it was customary to allow gentlemen of rank and position to raise 
regiments for the British army, such gentlemen being allowed the 
privilege of commanding them during the continuance of the war 
for which they had been raised. Graham applied and received per¬ 
mission to raise a regiment ; and as he worked with immense zeal 
and assiduity, not many months had elapsed before his regiment 
became a component part of 'the British army, and was numbered 
the 90th Light Infantry. It was early in the spring of 1794 that 
he obtained the necessary authority from Lord Amherst, then 
Commander-in-Chief, to raise the regiment, and he commenced 
operations in March of the same year. “By means of great 
personal exertion in going about through the great manufacturing 
towns in England, and thus stimulating the parties to carry on the 
levy with the utmost activity, and without regard to expense,’’’ 
he was able to ask the Commander-in-Chief in Scotland to name 
the 18th May for the first inspection of the regiment at Perth. 
Eight hundred men had by that time been embodied. For the 
next year or two the regiment was either . employed upon 
services of trifling importance or garrisoned at Gibraltar. But 
during this time Colonel Graham found himself confronted with a 
difficulty which threatened to cut short his military career. The 
colonels of these newly-raised regiments had, as I have said above, 
temporary rank only. So urgent, however, was the need of tibe 
Government for officers to make good the waste of war, that special 
facilities were provided to enable these temporary colonels to 
convert themselves into permanent officers. At a very small 
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expense, they could, if they so pleased, purchase their way through 
all the inferior grades, and thus be brought upon the establishment 
as lieutenant-colonels, in virtue of regular promotion. Having no 
thought that these privileges were in danger of withdrawal, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Graham neglected to avail himself of them. 
In 1795 the Dujce of York became Oommander-in-Chief, and 
almost his first act was to abolish them altogether. His refusal to 
make an exception in favour of Colonel Graham appears to have 
been prompted almost as much by the Whiggism of that oEBcer as 
from any inflexible regard for the rules he had himself laid down. 
In consequence of this resolution on the part of the Duke of York, 
Colonel Graham’s military career would have terminated at the 
Peace of Amiens, but for a fortunate ambiguity in the phraseology 
of the letter of service which empowered him to raise the regiment. 
And after the rupture of that peace his services were of so dis¬ 
tinguished a character that it became impossible to withhold a per¬ 
manent rank from him. 

In 1796 the young Napoleon was electrifying Europe with the 
brilliant exploits of his first Italian campaigns. Colonel Graham 
was selected by Lord Grenville, the British Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, to proceed on a military mission to the headquarters of the 
Austrian army opposed to Napoleon. He arrived there shortly 
before General Beaulieu was superseded in his command by 
"Wurmser, and was present with the Austrian army in all the subse¬ 
quent operations for the relief of Mantuji. He gives a very inte¬ 
resting account of these operations, which terminated—as all the 
world knows—not in tho relief of Mantua, but in the relieving 
army, after having sustained a series of defeats which destroyed 
more than half its strength, being itself blockaded in the town it 
had attempted to relieve. Colonel Graham gives a vivid account of 
the sufferings of the blockaded garrison :— 

Tho additional numbers soon exhausted tho small stock of cattle, and it was 
found necessary very soon to reserve for the use of the hospitals all that remained 
of fresh beef or of wine, the army only then receiving bread as their rations. It 
was soon evident that the quantity of forage was very inadequate to the support 
of such a great number of horses. An inspection, therefore, took place twice a 
week, and aU those horses that seemed sinking under the scanty allowance of 
hay, were condemned to be slaughtered, and a distribution of a quarter of a pound 
of horseflesh wsts daily made to all those soldiers who chose to accept of it. 
Many at first declined, and particularly the ;corps of artillery, but by degrees all 
became willing competitors for the allowance. Meanwhile &e want of hospital 
■tores, and particularly of bark, increased the mortality to an alarming degree; 
■ome ^ys the deaths accumulated to 150, and were scarcely ever under half that 
number. So few men sent into hospital ever rejoined their corps, that at last the 
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soldiers actually died at their posts, having preferred concealment of their com¬ 
plaints, in order to avoid being condcmiied to go into hospital, which they 
considered as a warrant of death. In this melancholy state of affairs the spirits 
of all were much depressed, and the greatest impatience prevailed to hear of 
some attemp being made for the relief of this most important fortress. 

Winter, however, set in, without any intelligence being received 
respecting the movements of a relieving army; and Colonel Graham 
determined to effect his escape alone from the beleaguered city, 
which he accomplished successfully on Chi'istmas night, 1796. He im¬ 
mediately repaired to Bassano, where General Alvintzy was at work 
maturing his arrangements for the relief of Mantua. The accounts 
of that place brought by Colonel Gi-aham showed that no time was 
to be lost if the city was not to pass into the possession of the 
French. Colonel Graham accompanied this last endeavour to effect 
the relief of Mantua j and was present at the crushing defeat of the 
Austrians at Rivoli, which cut off all hope of deliverance from the 
garrison in Mantua. But of his experiences during this eventful 
campaign, his biographer gives us nothing beyond w^at is contained 
in a single brief letter to his brothor:— 

I am [writes Colonel Graham, two days after this battle had been fought] 
rxeedi with disappointment, mortification, and fatigue, and after the volume I 
have written to Lord Grenville, I can only tell you that with half our army wo 
had beaten B. Parte, and must have destroyed him witli the other half, but for 
the damnable stupidity of our generals, and the disgraceful and unaccountable 
terror that seized our men, and though this singular opportunity was lost, we 
should not has'e been so shamfully licked at last, had any decision been taken in 
time. 

The battle of Rivoli was followed, after a brief period, by th 
peace of Campo Formio, and in the summer of 1797 Colonel Graham 
returned to England, his mission having otted with the end of the 
war. Such were his earliest experienciP of war, and it is not 
strange, having been educated in such a school, that he became a 
proficient in the art. It was a period fruitful of great generals, 
and therefore a period fraught with incalculable misery to the human 
race. Military glory is a flower which has to be watered with blood 
and tears in order to make it flourish. 

Though obstinately refusing to grant him permanent rank in th^ 
army, the British Government recognized too clearly the value of 
Colonel Graham’s services not to make use of them to the uttermost, 
and he was employed, in quick succession, in a variety of difficult 
and delicate operations, in all of which he acquitted himself with 
singular distinction. But to enumerate these would require more 
space than is at our disposal. We pass, therefore, to the next 
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operation of first-rate importance in wliicli he was engaged. He 
was Aide-de-Camp to Sir John Moore in the Spanish campaign 
which terminated at Corunna, and cost the British nation the life of 
one of her greatest soldiers. Sir John Moore, regarded either 
as man or a& soldier, was one of those peerless characters whose 
memory is an everlasting»pride and delight. We doubt if Wellington 
himself was his superior in military ability, while there can be no 
comparison between the two men in all those elements of character 
which kindle love and enthusiasm. In all who served with or under 
him. Sir ^ohn Moore awakened the same ardent affection, the same 
crusading zeal for the brightness of his name. Lord Lynedooh felt 
these sentiments as fully as any of his contemporaries. . “ Never,” 
he says, “ was there a more perfect soldier and gentleman.” He 
thus describes his bearing at Corunna after the terrible fatigues and 
anxieties of the retreat:— 

I could scarcely have believed it possible for a man so worn down with 
fatigue and anxiety to have been so transfomed as ho was on the 10th January, 
liSOi). It was a transition from fixed gloom, bordering almost on despair, to a 
state of exultation at the prospect of being attacked before tlie embarkation 
could take place. After having been out in the morning to see tliat his orders 
for the occupation of the position had been properly obeyed, he returned into the 
town to take some refreshment. On a summons from Sir J. Hope, he called for 
his horse, and I shall never forget, not only the animation, but tlie almost boyish 
gaiety of his manner and countenance, as we rode out to the lines. He repeatedly 
expressed to mo his delight that Soult was at last going to give him an oppor¬ 
tunity of trying the stuff which their respective troops were made of. He did 
not entertain a doubt of the successful issue of the battle, though the position 
was by no means a strong one, particularly on our right. 

All through that day he moved from point to point, cheering 
the men with his -presence wherever the fire wap hottest. The 
enemy, Colonel Graham says, having a distinct view from the com¬ 
manding height occupied by a powerful battery, watched his 
motions, and volleys of cannon shot and howitzer shells were poured 
in wherever ho and his staff remained stationary for any time for the 
purpose of giving orders. It was thus that he fell mortally wounded 
as night was falling, and the French attack had been everywhere 
repulsed. Colonel Graham thus describes the incident:— 

I was sent several messages, and on my return always found him where the 
fire was hottest. General Paget was directed to support the rifie corps, obliged 
to yield ground to the westward of the valley; the Guards were ordered up to take 
, up the ground whero the 4and and SOtli had stood; the 4th, thrown back from 
the first, was protected by a deep hollow way and a garden wall, and kept up a 
heavy fire on the column which remained crowded in the village where the enemy 
mnat have lost a gpreat number of men. About this time the sim was settmg, and 
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the smoke hung entirely to our right. A report prevailed that the enemy had 
pushed a column round that way, and as nothing was heard from General Paget, 
the General wished to make a diversion by an attack on their oentre at the 
bottom of the hill, where at the White House and Oakwood, they were in con¬ 
siderable force. The left battalion of the Guards was advanced for this purpose, 
but owing to an improper formation, got into some confusion, which obliged them 
to fall back, and* form behind a wall; at the same time the left company of the 
42nd conceiving they were to be relieved by the Guards retired up a narrow lane. 
The General, owing to these circumstances, remained fcr some time stationary at 
the cross of these roads. The enemy, whose artillery all day had been directed 
with much precision and rapidity against groups of mounted officers, continued 
firing at this spot, when at last a fatal ball took the General under the left arm, 
shattering the ribs, and almost severing the arm from the body; he foU at my 
horse's feet; but such was the invincible lirmuess of his mind, such the conscious¬ 
ness of liis rectitude, that he bore the pain without an altered feature. I scarcely 
thought liim wounded till I saw. the state of his aVm. 

The wounded General was borne ofi the field, and two hours later 
he had breathed his last. Colonel Graham did not again see him 
until the end was immediately at hand :— 

Soon after (when the battle was over) wo returned to headquarters, that 
noble spirit fled. How wonderfully sublime his self-devotion, how genuine his 
patriotism, his anxiety for the honour of his gallant army ! How touching his 
kindness about the fate of us all! Never was a general more deserving of the 
confldence, tlie all'eetion, and the admiration of Ids army ; nor was ever a general 
more universally beloved, or more sincerely lamented. 

Men like Sir John Moore are truly the salt of the earth. 
Simply to hoar of the lives they led and the affection they inspired, 
awakens the desire and imparts, in some degree, the power to 
fashion our lives in imitation of theirs. Sir John Moore devoted 
his last hours to providing for the future well-being of the 
officers to whoso assistance he had been most deeply in¬ 
debted during the campaign. Colonel Graham was prominent 
among them; and not the least of the many services rendered to his 
country by th§ dying soldier, was the earnest recommendation from 
his bed of death that Colonel Graham should receive permanent 
rank in the Bi’itish army. Such a request, made at such a time, it 
was impossible to refuse j and Colonel Graham was, in consequence, 
gazetted to the rank of General, and shortly after appointed Lord 
Wellington’s second in command in the Spanish peninsula. To 
Colonel Graham it was a cause of special pleasure that he owed his 
rank to the' esteem and friendship of Sir John Moore. In refer¬ 
ence to this he writes 

It is quite impossible that I should ever find language to express the feelings 
which were excited in my breast on this occasion. To have merited in so high a 
degree the approbation of so distinguished an officer, whose loss was deplored by 
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the whole army and felt by me as having deprived me of the best of friends, and 
at last to have gained this distinction by such a recommendation, was indeed 
ample compensation for the bitter disappointment I had so many years laboured 
under. 

It vsras by a despatch dated 19th February, 1810, that the Earl of 
Liverpool informed Lieutenant-General Thomas Graham that “His 
Majesty had been graciously pleased to select him to command the 
British forces assembling at Cadiz for the defence of that most 
important place.’’ The General left London six days after the 
receipt of this despatch, and landed at Cadiz on the morning of 
the 25th March. The state of affairs at that timo in the peninsula 
was as dismal as it well could be for the cause of Spanish indepen¬ 
dence. The campaign of Talavera had been brought to an unpros- 
perouB termination on the 11th November of the preceding year. 
A few days after, on the 16th November, a Spanish army, 
50,000 strong,. had been completely defeated on the plain of 
Ocana, with the loss of half its men and nearly the whole of its 
baggage and artillery. Not deterred by this crushing disaster, a 
second Spanish army of 20,000 men courted destruction by attack¬ 
ing the French under Kellerman, and was, also, completely defeated. 
To add to the effect of these disasters, the French armies had, 
during the winter months, been largely reinforced. Portugal was 
threatened with invasion by an army of 60,000 men. Catalonia 
was the single Spanish province which kept up a regular active 
system of war; and Cadiz, which was defended by a British force 
of 7,000 men, in addition to the Spanish garrison, was blockaded 
by the French under Marshal Victor. 

On arriving at Cadiz, and inspecting the defences of the island 
of Leon, General Graham found them to be weak and badly 
arranged, requiring for their defence a much stronger force than 
that which occupied Cadiz. But his efforts to remedy this j)re- 
carious state of things were baffled by the supineness ,of the Spanish 
authorities. 

It would be endless [he writes to Lord Liverpool on the 30th April] to 
enumerate the instances of want of foresight, of inattention, and of indifference 
that occur. A resolution taken and an order given, after much delay, without 
any care about the execution, are urged as proofs of their activity, and the 
necessity of such frequent complaints as neglect would require produces irritation. 
It is impossible not to suspect many of tliose intrusted with the execution of more 
than indolence and ill-will. Nothing seems to be done to awaken the inhabit¬ 
ants to a sense of their danger, and to animate them to patriotic enthusiasm and 
the sacridees that may become necessary. 

The Cadiz Junta contented itself with professing its absolute in¬ 
ability to do anything. It could not provide supplies for its British 
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and Portuguese allies. It could not obtain either boats or carts for 
the distribution of such supplies as were lying stored up in the 
magazine. Nay, the demolition of certain houses being necessary 
before certain fortifications could be completed, the Junta declared 
that these houses could not be pulled down, because they could not 
obtain hands for the work. The French, however, had reasons of 
their own which prevented them from taking advantage of the weak 
defences of Cadiz and the apathy*of the Junta. They were prepar¬ 
ing for the great attempt under Massena to drive Lord Wellington 
altogether out of the peninsula—an attempt which, as all the world 
knows, was defeated by the defences of Torres Vedras. To ensure 
to this attempt every probability of success, troops were drawn in 
from all parts of Spain towards the frontier of Portugal, and the 
force blockading Cadiz had to contribute its quota as well as others. 
Those detachments reduced Marshal Victor to a passive attitude 
before Cadiz; but he was careful to strengthen his position by line 
upon line of strong works; and Lord Wellington was himself 
desmous that no great effort should be made to I’aiso the blockade 
believing that in such an event the whole of Victor’s fprce would bt 
set at liberty to swell the hosts under the command of Marshal 
Massena. Thus it happened that no military operations of any im¬ 
portance took place in tlio neighbourhood of Cadiz until the month 
of January, 1811. At that time it became known within the city 
that Marshixl Soult, who had been covering the rear of Marshal 
Victor, had been ordered to co-operate with Massena in Portugal. 
This movement greatly weakened tho position of Marshal Victor’s 
army; and it was thought that an attempt to work round to its 
rear and attack it would be repaid by some striking success. 
Contrary winds baffled the project; and in February Victor was 
reinforced; nevertheless it was determined to persevere in tho 
attempt. The entire force collected for this purpose numbered 
ten thousand infantry and six hundred cavalry. Of these four 
thousand were British troops under the personal command of 
General Graham. The chief command was held by the Spanish 
General La Pena. Without the aid of maps and plans it is im¬ 
possible to give an intelligible account of tho series of move¬ 
ments which brought about the battle of Barossa. But tho con¬ 
duct of the Spanish commanders was characteristic throughout. 
General Graham, discerning the extreme importance of the troops 
arriving. at the point of attack in good order and unexhausted by 
long marches, had succeeded in extracting a promise from General 
La Pena that the force should move by easy stages, and, above all, 
that no long night marches should be undertaken. The operation 
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had no sooner commenced than the Spanish General acted as if no 
such stipulation had been agreed upon. The troops, by the time 
they came in contact with the French, were so worn out with 
harassing night marches, that the Spaniards were incapable 
on the day of battle of giving any assistance to their British 
allies. But this is to anticipate events. The first effect of this 
furious and ill-considered haste was the failure of concerted opera¬ 
tions. Before General La Pena’s ‘army marched from Cadiz it had 
been arranged that his attack upon the French position at Chiclana 
should be supported by an attack in front from within the defences 
of Cadiz. The time W this concerted attack had been fixed on 
the supposition that General La Pena proposed to mai’ch leisurely, 
and the consequence of his subsequent hasto was, that when he 
reached the Barossa height, the forces in Cadiz, not expecting him 
so soon, wore unprepared to co-operate. 

It was on the morning of the 5th March, that the 4,000 British 
troops, under command of General Graham, and constituting the 
reserve of the Spanish army, reached the height of Barossa. As 
the Spanish army was now situated, this height was the key of 
their position. If the French succeeded in seizing upon it, they 
would be able from a superior height to pour down upon the Spanish 
army, confused and crowded together in a narrow and difficult 
country where manoeuvring was impossible. The issue of a battle 
fought under such conditions was not doubtful. General La Pena’s 
force would be entirely destroyed. On this account General 
Graham was desirous to hold the Barossa height in force. He, how¬ 
ever, received peremptory orders from the Spanish General to eva¬ 
cuate the position. This order the British General obeyed, but, per¬ 
ceiving the importance of the position, he did so under the impres¬ 
sion that La Pena purposed to hold it himself, and, in consequence, 
ho left only the flank companies of the 9 th and 92nd, under com¬ 
mand of Major Brown, to cover the removal of his baggage. But 
no sooner had the British troops left the heights, than the 
Spanish General abandoned them also with the whole of his force, 
the two flank companies of the 9th and 92nd alone excepted. 

Up to this time the French had not appeared in sight. But 
Marshal Victor with 9,000 men and fourteen pieces of artillery was 
close at hand, and eagerly watching every movement of the allied 
forca He saw at once the fatal error which had been committed 
when the Barossa height was left so scantily protected, and was 
prompt to seize the opportunity. His 9,000 men, in two divisions, 
under Laval and Ruffin, rapidly ascended the hill, driving Graham's 
rearguard before them. Major Brown sent word of the attack to 
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General Graham and asked for orders. “ Fight ” was the laconic 
order he received in reply, and simultaneously with the giving of the 
order, General Graham countermarched his men and moved rapidly 
to the support of his rearguard. He did so under the impression 
that he would find the hill still held in force by the Spanish General; 
but the scene which met his eye upon reaching the field of action 
was one to try the nerve of the coolest general. Not a man of the 
Spanish army was in sight, while his slender rearguard was retir¬ 
ing under the fire of fourteen French pieces of artillery, and the 
advance of 9,000 French troops. Already had the French columns 
reached the crest of the height. The alternatives before the British 
General were these. Either to withdraw and so expose the whole 
allied army to the certain destruction which would have followed as 
soon as the French had established themselves on the Barossa hill, 
or to try the desperate hazard of an assault by 4,000 wearied men 
on a fresh unbroken force of 9,000. General Graham was the veiy 
man to choose rightly between these tremendous alternatives. He 
had even then passed his sixty-second year, but the brightness of 
his eye Was not quenched, nor the natural force of his iqind abated. 
“ Trusting,” he says, “ to the known heroism of I^ritish troops, re¬ 
gardless of the numbers and position of. the enemy, an immediate 
attack was determined upon.” His infantry was hastily thrown into 
two columns, commanded Respectively by General Dilkes and 
Colonel Wheatley. The fonner column was directed against the 
French under Laval, the latter upon the French under Kuifin, the 
advance of the whole being covered by the fire of ten guns under 
the command of Major Duncan. The two British lines struck the 
masses of the French army with irresistible force, driving them 
headlong over the crest and down the slopes of the Barossa hill. 
The General himself twice led the Grenadiers to the charge through 
the hottest fire. And how hot the fire must have been, how close 
and fierce the contest when it came to push of bayonet, may be seen 
by a single fact. The battle lasted but an hour and a half, yet 
in that time out of the 4,000 British troops who took part in it, 
fifty officers, sixty sergeants, and 1,100 privates were either killed 
or wounded. Two thousand of the French fell on the field, and 
they lost, in addition, six guns, an eagle, two generals, and 500 
men of lower rank taken prisoners. How puny, when contrasted 
with such a fight as this, are our achievements in Afghanistan, 
Abyssinia,' Ashantee, Zululand, and elsewhere. This was not a 
victory over badly armed, half-hearted,^ and undisciplined barbarians, 
'but a battle in the open field—an attack upon the finest troops in 
Europe by less than half their number of British infantry. But in 
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this world all things go by compai'ison; and those to whom the 
battle of Baba Wali Kotal is a great victory, are in all probability 
unacquainted with either the name or the achievements of General 
Sir Thomas Qr&ham. 

The French troops withdrew from the field completely defeated. 
Had means been at hand to pursue them in their retreat, it is not 
doubtful that Marshal Victor would have been compelled to raise the 
blockade of Cadiz. But what remained of the English column was 
completely worn out by nineteen honrs ot marching and fighting 
wholly without food. And General La Pena and his Spaniards were 
nowhere to be found. They had withdrawn to the Bermeja height— 
a trifling distance only from the field of battle. From this point their 
General looked idly on. Not a regiment was moved forward to aid 
Graham in his unequal struggle. Not an attempt was made to fol¬ 
low up the victory when victory had been achieved. Only from an 
impulse of zeal, and without orders, two small Spanish regiments did 
their utmost to come up in time to share in the battle, but arrived 
too late for the reward due to their honourable exertions. 

Had [General Graham writes] the whole body of the Spanish cavalry, with 
the horse artillery, bhen rapidly sent by the sea beach to form in tho plain and to 
envelope the enemy's left, had the greatest part of the infantry been marched 
through the pinewood in our rear to turn his right, what success might not have 
been expected from such decisive movemenl§. The enemy must either have 
retired instantly, and without occasioning serious loss to the Britisli division, or 
he would have exposed liimself to absolute desti'uction ; his cavalry greatly out¬ 
numbered, his artillery lost, his columns mixed and in confusion, a general disper¬ 
sion W’ould have been the inevitable consequence of a close pursuit. . . . This 
moment was lost. Witliin a quarter of an hour’s ride of the scene of action, 
the General remained ignorant of what was pasdwj, and nothing was done. 

General Grabam remained for several hours on the Barossil 
height after tho engagement was over, hoping against hope that the 
Spanish General would make a tardy endeavour to improve the signal 
victory which had been won. But the General gave no sign, and 
Graham withdrew his troops within the fortifications of Cadiz, 
declining any longer to serve under his command. This gave the 
Spaniards the opportunity they desired, and with one voice they 
threw the blame of tho fruitlessness of the victory of Barossa 

on the Qenem who had fought and achieved it. It was, they said, 
his failure to co-operate which paralysed the activity of General 
La Pena. Lord Wellington expressed himself on the whole transac¬ 
tion with a characteristic vigour, and not without a flavour of humour. 
He #rites to General Graham— 

I beg to congratulate you, and the brave troops under your command, on the 
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signal victory which you gained on the 5th instant. I have no doubt whatever 
that their success would have had the effect of raising the siege of Cadiz if the 
Spanish corps had made any effort to assist them; and I am equally certain, from 
your account of the ground, that if you had not decided with the utmost prompti¬ 
tude to attack the enemy, and if the attack had not been a most vigorous one, the 
whole alhed army would have been lost. . . . The conduct of the Spaniards 
throughout this transaction is precisely the same as I have ever observed it to 
be. They march the troops night and day without provision or rest, and, 
abusing everybody who proposes a moment’s delay to afford eitlier to the famished 
and fatigued soldiers. They reach the enemy in such a state as to be unable to 
make any exertion or to execute any plans, even if any plan had been formed; and 
then, when the moment of action arrives, they are totally incapable of movement 
and they stand by to see their allies destroyed, and afterwards abuse them 
because they do not continue unsupported exertions to which human nature is 
not equal. 

Soon after the victory of Barossa, the services of General Graham 
were transferred to the army directly commanded by Lord Welling¬ 
ton. He acted as his second in command, and in that capacity 
was present at the capture of Ciudid Rodriguez, and the operations 
preceding the battle of Salamanca. He did not, however, partici¬ 
pate in that battle, an acute disease in his eye compelling him to 
give up his command and return to England. A few months’ rest 
so far restored his sight that he was able to return to Spain in the 
following year, and boro a leading part in the series of brilliant 
operations which ended in the great victory of Vittoria. 

The long war in Spain is popularly regarded among Englishmen 
as an unbroken series of successes on the side of the allies. This 
notion has as little resemblance to the actual facts, as vague popular 
notions ordinarily have. These campaigns were of a very chequered 
character. Victory was succeeded by reverse, and that again by 
success in constant alternation. And not until the campaign of 
Vittoria was the position of the British in Spain otherwise than 
most precarious. Had the French Emperor taken the field against 
them in person, their expulsion from the peninsula was inevitable. 
Lord Wellington was never blind to his veritable position. Even 
after the victory of Salamanca, and when he was in possession of 
Madrid—^in the eyes of the world, a conqueror secure in his grasp 
of provinces he had wrested from the French—he writes in the 
following desponding strain to his brother. After a general de¬ 
scription of the hopelessness of the outlook, he says:— 

What .will be Lord Castlereagh’s reply to the next proposition for peace ? 
Not that we will not treat if the Government of Joseph is to be the guaranteed 
Government; but he will be too happy to avail himself of any opportunity of 
withdrawing with honour from a contest in which it will be manifest that, owing 
to the inability of those employed to carry it on on the part of the Spaniards, 
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there is no prospect of military success. Thus, this great cause will be lost, and 
this nation will be enslaved for the want of men at their head capable of con¬ 
ducting them. 

The accuracy of this forecast had not long to wait for verification. 
Lord Wellington very shortly after had to raise the siege of 
Bmgos, to withdraw our troops from Madrid, and retire to the 
Portuguese frontier, so hotly pursued by the French under Marshal 
Soult, that in the siege and subsequent retreat the allies lost no less 
than 9,000 men. Their sick and wounded had to be abandoned on 
the line of march, and perished miserably. The pursuit was stayed 
on the banks of the Huebra, from the difficulty which Soult ex¬ 
perienced in feeding his army in an exhausted country, otherwise 
it is hard to see how Wellington’s troops could have escaped a 
severe defeat, so demoralized had they become. That Wellington 
himself did not undervalue the perils he had escaped, is evident 
from the way in which he spoke of them:— 

I assure you [ho wrote to the Secretary at War], that considering the 
numbers of the enemy, and considering the state of tlie Spanish troops, the great 
proportion of foreign troops in the divisions which I have with mo, and their 
general weakness, and the weakness of our cavalry, 1 think I have escaped from 
the worst military situation I was ever in. 

This candid confession was made a year before the campaign of 
Vittoria, and it is one that the student of history should make 
special note of. There is an English legend about the Peninsular 
War which is as fabulous as the French legend about the battle of 
W^aterloo. The British people fondly imagine that it was the war 
in Spain which cast Napoleon from power; and their opposition to 
this war is oven to this day cast in the teeth of British Liberals as an 
evidence of their unpatriotic spirit and the superior intelligence and 
foresight of the British Tory. The fact is, that the military glory ac¬ 
quired by our armies in Spain has so dazzled the national imagina¬ 
tion that few have cared to discern the veritable character of 
the conflict. A more useless expenditure of blood and treasure 
was never perpetrated on earth than that occasioned by these 
Spanish campaigns. Until Napoleon ruined himself by his mad 
expedition into Russia, neither the military genius of Wellington 
nor the surpassing excellence of his soldiers availed to loosen 
Napoleon’s grasp upon Spain; whereas it is indubitable that had 
all this genius and courage been combined in the field with the 
armies of Austria, Napoleon’s career of conquest would have been 
finally checked upon the field of Wagram in the year 1809, 
and ilarope would have been spared all the terrible slaughter and 
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snffering which she had to endure till 1815. To Spain these cam¬ 
paigns were worse than uselessj for at their close we gave our sanc¬ 
tion to a Government which bound her people in a more degrading 
bondage than even France had desired to impose upon her, and 
to which her present sunk and hopeless condition is mainly due. 
To Great Britain the consequences of this war were disastrous in the 
extreme. It had been a Tory war, although the utter incompetence 
of Tory Ministries had repeatedly brought our armies to the verge 
of destruction. But dazzled, as we have said, by the military glory 
which had been won, the nation had no eyes to see anything beyond 
it. They were content to receive the Tories as heaven-born rulers 
simply on the score of their approval of the Spanish war j and the 
Tories took advantage of this state of feeling to maintain in Great 
Britain, until the year of the Eoform Bill, a system of rule the 
. most corrupt, reactionary, and oppressive which had been known 
since the time of Charles II. A history of Great Britain from 
the Revolutionary period down to the first Reform Bill remains to be 
written. It has as yet been done only by the great “Mr. Wordy,” 
who, according to the author of “ Coningsby,” wrote i<^ in “ twenty 
volumes in order to prove that Providence was on the side of the 
Tories.” 

The campaign of 1812 had ended disastrously. Lord W’elling- 
ton, as we have seen, had “ escaped from the worst military 
situation he was ever in.” But that of 1813 opened under 
hopeful auspices. Napoleon’s Grand Army had been destroyed in 
Russia, and he was waging an unequal conflict against the allied 
powers beyond the Rhine and the Elbe. To give greater consistency 
and confidence to his young conscripts, he had withdrawn from Spain 
the best of his officers and a large number of veteran soldiers. 
Wellington saw that the opportunity had come for striking a decisive 
blow. He writes te Sir Thomas Graham, then on his way to rejoin, 
that he has under his command forty thousand British troops in ex- 
ceUent spirits and discipline, and twenty-seven thousand Portu¬ 
guese, and that he is in good hopes of having a successful campaign. 
Napoleon, too, perceived how the situation in Spain had been 
changed by his disasters in Russia. In studying these Spanish 
campaigns, the reader is repeatedly startled by the extra¬ 
ordinarily accurate apprecifttion of changing situations shown by 
Napoleon. From remote parts of Europe, beset, one would think, 
by overwhelming cares and labours of his own, he was always ready 
to send to his Marshals in Spain advice at critical moments, which, 
had it been followed, would rarely have failed to command success. 
He saw now that if the British army could be met and defeated, the 
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French position in Spain was secure; and he sent word to his 
brother Joseph to concentrate all his troops, regardless of what pro¬ 
vinces might by such a concentration be recovered temporarily by 
the Spanish Juntas, and so fall upon Wellington at the head of 
superior forces. Napoleon was a man for such a work, Joseph was 
not j and the French armies were. still widely divided, when such 
men as the latter had collected were attacked and overthrown at 
Vittoria. • 

Wellington had passed the winter as usual in Portugal, but as he 
crossed its frontier on this the last of his Spanish campaigns, so 
confident was he of the success awaiting him, that he rose in his 
stirrups, exclaiming “Adieu, Portugal.” His army was divided 
into two great divisions. One, 40,000 strong, was placed under the 
command of Sir Thomas Graham with orders to penetrate through 
the Portuguese province of Tras os Montes to the Esla river in 
Spain; with the other, 30,000 strong, ho designed to force the 
Tormes pass, cross the Duero, and uniting with Graham, march all 
abreast upon the scattered French and drive them back upon the 
Pyrenees. A grand design, says the historian of the Peninsular 
War, and grandly executed. The movements, however, which 
brought the French and Allied armies face to face in the basin of 
Vittoria are too numerous and complicated to be intelligibly stated 
in a brief notice like this. Suffice it to say that those entrusted to 
Sir Thomas Graham were executed with signal success in face of 
numerous obstacles. On the day of battle it was his duty to crush 
the right wing of the French army, and then by working round their 
flank to blockade their retreat by the direct road to Franco. After 
the battle ho was despatched in pursuit of the flying enemy, and in 
the execution of this duty inflicted a severe defeat on Foy. While 
Wellington continued to push the retreating enemy towards the 
Pyrenees, to Sir Thomas Graham was intrusted the conduct of the 
siege of St. Sebastian, into which place the French had thrown a 
garrison. The defence was heroic. The first assault upon the 
works was repulsed with terrible slaughter. The second assault 
succeeded only by an accident. The French had repelled all attempts 
to mount the breach, and the losses of the assailants had been 
dreadful, when a vast explosion within the French defences, which 
slew hundreds of the brave defenders, gave the British infantry the 
opportunity of forcing their way in. Napier has drawn a vivid 
picture of Sir Thomas Graham in the critical moment of this 
asst^ult:— 

Graham, standing on the nearest of th^ Chofie batteries, beheld this fright- 
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ful destruction with a stem resolution to win at any cost, and he was a man to 
have put liimself at the head of the last company and die sword in hand rather 
than sustain a second defeat; but neither liis confidence nor his resources were 
yet exhausted. He directed a new attack on the hornwork, and concentrating the 
fire of fifty heavy pieces upon the high curtain sent his shot over the heads of the 
troops gathered at the foot of the breach—a fearful stream of missiles which 
pouring along the upper surface of the high curtain broke down the traverses, 
shattering all things, and strewing the rampart with the mangled limbs of tlie 
defenders. 

The General liimself in his official despatch, gives the following 
account of this manoeuvre:— 

Everything that tire most determined bravery could attempt was repeatedly 
tried in vain by the troops who were brought forward from the trenches in succes¬ 
sion. No man outlived the attempt to gain the ridge ; and though tho slope of 
the breach afforded shelter from tho enemy’s musketry, yet still tho nature of tho 
stone rubbish prevented tho great exertions of the engineers and worldng parties 
from being able to form a lodgment for tho troops exposed to the shells and grape 
from the batteries of the castle. 

In this almost desperate state of the attack, after consulting with Colonel 
Dickson, commanding the Royal Artillery, I ventured to order the guns to be 
turned against the curtain. A heavy fire of artillery was dire^cted against it, 
passing a few feet only over tho heads of our troops on the breach, and was kept 
up with a precision of practice beyond all example. 

Shortly after the capture of St. Sebastian, ill-health compelled 
Sir Thomas Graham to relinquish his command, and in consequence 
he took no part in the great battles fought in tbe Pyrenees. Neither 
was lie present in the campaign of the Hundred Days. But for a 
short time before the first abdication of Napoleon, be commanded a 
British force in the Low Countries, when he distinguished himself 
by an attempt to carry the fortress of Bergen-op-Zoom by a coup-de- 
main. The attempt was unsuccessful, but tho originality and daring 
of tho plan excited the admiration of Napoleon, Sir Thomas Gra¬ 
ham, at the close ef the war, was raised to the peerage under the 
title of Lord Lynedoch, and lived to the ripe age of 93. His bio¬ 
grapher quotes tho following account of him, so lato as 1837, from 
the journal of Henry Cockburn:— 

The 24th October, 1837—I dined at Craig Crook, the residence of Lord 
Jeffrey, near Edinburgh, on the 21st. And at the “ New ” Club yesterday, for 
the first time since he was couched for cataract, met with one of tho finest speci¬ 
mens of an old gentleman. Lord Lynedoch. ... At the age of about eighty-eight 
his mind and body are both perfectly entire. He is still a great horseman, drives 
to London, night and day, in an open carriage, eats and drinks like an ordinary 
person, hears as well as otliers, sees well enough ... for all practical purposes, 
reading included, has the gallantry and politeness of an old soldier. Enjoys and 
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enlivens ovoiy company, especially where tliere axe ladies, by a plain, manly, 
sensible, well-bred manner, and a conversation rich in his strong judgment, and 
with a memory full of the most interesting scenes and people of the last seventy 
years. Large in bone and feature, his head is finer than Jupiter’s. It is like a 
grey, soUd, war-wpm castle. . . . Nor has it been only in the affairs of war that 
his manly, chivalrous spirit has made him admired and loved. He has always 
taken a decided part in politics, on the popular side, and is one of the old Whigs 
who find nothing good prevailing now but what he fought for and anticipated long 
ago. He is one of tlie men who make old ago lovely. 
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THE PEASANTRY OF INDIA. 

Ko. HI. 

• 

In my two former articles having this title I treated of the con¬ 
dition of the agrionltural classes in the North-west Provinces, and 
in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 1 showed, mainly from official evi¬ 
dence, that in two most essential points our Indian administration 
had signally failed—namely, in giving security to rights of property 
in land, and in insuring to the great body of the people an existence 
other than one of grinding toil and chronic hunger. In the follow¬ 
ing pages I propose to inquire how matters stand in the province of 
Oudh. f 

As regards the condition of the Oudh peasantry, in my article 
last month on “ Mr. Oaird and the Government of India,I quoted 
a passage from Mr. Irwin's recently published work, entitled “ The 
Garden of India,” which may be requoted hero. Mr. Irwin says:— 

Taking the province as a whole, it is scarcely too much to say that a largo 
proportion of cultivators have neither food sufficient to keep them in health, 
nor clothes sufficient to protect them from the weather; that their cattle are 
miserably thin and weak from under-feeding; that they are hardly ever out of 
debt for twelve months together .... and that, except in specially favourable 
seasons, they arc dependent on the money-lender for their food for from two to six 
months in the year. .... The Oudh tenantry and their families—men, women, 
and children together—do not, on an average, consmne even so much as 20 oz. of 
food-grain per diem. <Well-fed-looking men are certainly the exception among 
them rather than the rule, and it is notorious that the able-bodied adult convict 
•Marly always increases in weight after a few months on a gaol diet of 24 os. The 
condition of the Oudh cultivators might seem to bo life reduced to its lowest 
terms. But there are hundreds of thousands all over the province compared with 
whom he, as Lear has it, is ‘‘ sophisticated; ” ^e landless village labourer is 
“ the thing itself.’’ Everywhere, in every hamlet, there is a residuum of half-clad 
starvelings, who have no cattle and no means of livelihood save, perhaps, a tiny 
patch of spade-tilled land; and their labour remunerated at the rate of 4 lbs. of 
coarse grain, or of three halfpence, or, at most, twopence &rthing per diem. 
And even this wretched employment is not procurable ^ the year round. How, 
nnder-fed and almost unclothed as they are, they contrive to live through the cold 
nights of winter, which they often spend in field-watching to keep off thieves, is 
a Btending marvel. 
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This quotation suffices to show that our administration has failed in 
Oudh, as it has failed in all other parts of India—as, indeed, so Idng 
as its existing constitution remains unchanged, it must continue to 
fail more and more disastrously. No reasonable person now- 3 *days 
expects to gather grapes from thorns, or figs from thistles ; but it is 
every whit as unreasonable, as contradicted by all the experience of 
mankind, to suppose that an alien despotism can produce happiness 
and prosperity in the land where it exists. We writers in This 
Statesman are, in fact, engaged in laboriously proving that which 
really needs no proof at all—in (as Job complained of his friends) 
plentifully declaring tjie matter as it is.” We occupy ourselves in 
the demonstration of facts which no Englishman would dream of 
doubting or questioning if they were stated of any other people except 
his own. But propositions which may be safely predicated of the 
human race elsewhere, the Englishman regards as having no validity 
in his own case. He may appropriate a neighbour’s field, when a 
Russian or a German dare not so much as look over the gate. He 
may cany fire and sword through neighbouring territories exclu¬ 
sively for his own interest, when other Powers may not do so even 
for the purpose of liberating their kinsmen from a degrading and 
cruel bondage. Englishmen, in like manner, are never subject to 
legitimate defeat at the hands of those they arc endeavouring to 
murder and rob; they are “ treacherously massacred.” And it is in 
virtue of this miraculous immunity from all the frailties and imper¬ 
fections of mankind, that even a despotic system, when worked by 
Englishmen, is purged of all the evils which, in other hands, are 
inherent in despotism, and produces, throughout a vast continent, a 
state of Arcadian felicity. There (wo may say, in the words of the 
Psalmist) the men are strong to labour; there there is no decay, 
and no complaining in the streets. “ Happy are the people who are 
in such a case; yea, happy are the people who have a British bureau¬ 
cracy for their lord and their god.” 

All that is needed for the progressive well-being of the Natives 
of India is that we Englishmen should discard this preposterously 
exalted notion of our administrative infallibility. The Indian official 
apologist would at once cease to find a market for his commodities 
if, instead of being blindly credulous, Englishmen would exercise a 
little common sense. The “ able Indian administrator ” is not a 
mysterious being whose capacities for regenerating a continent 
cannot be estimated as those of any other man may be. We have 
him here in our midst. He may be seen almost any day playing 
billiards in a Pall Mall club, or lecturing, or presiding at a lecture. 
Does he ever dazzle the beholder with excess of light ? Is there 
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anytliiag in his appearance or his conversation to distinguish him 
a& a veritable ‘^king of men”—one to ''scatter plenty o'er a 
smiling land” spontaneously, as heat proceeds from the sun ? Does 
Sir Richard Temple impress those who have the honour of his 
acquaintance in this way? or Sir Lewis Pelly, or Lord Lytton, 
or any of the members of the Indian Council ? We all know 
that there is nothing remarkable about these men. Outside 
of India, their opinions carry no greater weight than those of 
any other " man in the street j” and yet the official apologist asks 
us to believe, and does persuade a large number of people to believe, 
that commonplace Englishmen have only to be transported to India 
to become like men^inspired—infallible, both in counsel and in action, 
pure spirits of benevolence incarnate—" reading their history in a 
nation's eyes.” Of course, nobody really believes this when the fact 
is thus nakedly stated. The delusion about the nature and effects of 
our rule in India is caused by a trick of the imagination. When 
Englishmen speak or think of " British rule in India,” they do not 
think of what it really is—a large number of quite ordinary persons, 
English, Scotch, and Irish, engaged in the collection of taxes, and 
the blundering administration of very imperfect laws. I'heir minds 
are filled with an idea resembling Comte's " Great Being ”—that of 
the collective wisdom and philanthropy of Great Britain manifest¬ 
ing itself in the building up of a new and better civilization in 
India. A grand idea, possibly, but without any counterpart in 
reality. 

The province of Oudh is a specially favourable spot on which to 
test the merits of British rule. The beginning of that rule dates 
from 1853, and the province was annexed because Native rule 
was held to have broken down altogether. That Oudh at that period 
was in a condition of deplorable disorder no one would deny—that 
intervention of some kind was imperatively required is net -less un¬ 
questionable ; but it 18 also most true that there were a number of 
circumstances, which largely mitigated the sufferings of the people. 
Sir William Sleeman, in his " Tour through Oudh,” thus describes 
the country 

Never was country more favoured by nature, or more susceptible of improve¬ 
ment under judicious management. There is really hardly an acre of land that is 
not capable of good culture, or that need bo left waste, except for the sites of 
towns and villages, and ponds for irrigation, or that would be left waste under 
good government. The people understand tillage well, and are industrious and 
robust capable of any exertion under protection and due encouragement The 
Oovernmtnt has cUl the revenues to itself, having no public debt, and paying no 
tribute to any one, while the country receives from the British Government alone 
fifty lacs, or j6500,000 a year. (This was derived from several sources, but prin- 
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cipsUj the nterest on loans made by former sovereigns of Oadh to the British 
Government, and the remittances of Oudh Sepoys serving in the Company's 
army). ... It requires little from other countries but a few luxuries for the rich 
in shawls from Kashmere and the Punjab, silks, satins, broadcloth, muslin, guns, 
watches, &o., from England. A great portion of the salt and saltpetre required is 
raised in Oudh, and so is all the agricultural produce, except in seasons of 
drought; and the arms required for the troops are manufactured in Oudh, with 
file exception of some few cannon and shells, and tlie muskets and bayonets for 
the few disciplined regiments. . . . Mohammedan gentlemen from Oudh, no 
matter in what country they may serve, like to leave their families in Oudh, and 
to return and spend what they acquire among them. They find belter society 
there than in our own territories, or society more to their tastes; better means for 
educating their sons; more splendid processions, festivals, and other inviting 
rights, in wliich they and their families can participate without cost, and more 
attractive places of worship and religious ob.servances. 

The rery disorders iu Oudh had aheneficial effect on the produc¬ 
tiveness of the soil:— 

If a landholder takes to rebellion and phmdcr, he is followed by aU his re- 
tainei'S and clansmen; and their families and the cultivators of other classes, 
feeling no longer secure, go and tiU lands on other estates till they are invited 
back. The cowherds and shepherds, who live by the produce of their cattle and 
sheep, remain and thrive by the abundance of pasture lands from wliich the rich 
spring and autumn crops have disappeared. These cattle and sheep graze over 
them, and enrich tlie soil by restoring to it a portion of those elements of fer¬ 
tility of which a long succession of harvests had robbed it. Over and above what 
they leave upon the ground over which they graze, large stores of manure arc 
collected for future use by the liordsraeu, who now exclusively occupy the vil¬ 
lages. 'ihe landholder and hia followers . . . areatlastinrited bachhy atveak ami 
wearied Qovernment to reocottpy tlie lands, improved hy this salutary faUow, at a 
tower rate of rent, or no ^ent at all for some years, and a rmission of all balanrtes 
for past years on account of treadimj down of crops during the disorder that has 
prevailed. The cultivators return to occupy their lands so enriched, at reduced 
sates of rent; and in two or thibc years these lands become again carpeted 
urith a beautiful variety of spring and autumn crops. 

The superior productiveness of the soil in Oudh over the over- 
eropped fields in British India was even then apparent. Sir W. 
Sleeman gives the following conversation between himself and some 
Brahmin cultivators living in Oudh :— 

Tliey told me that “ nothing could be better than the administration of the 
Sbahjefianpore district by the present collector and magistrate, Mr. BuUer, whom 
all classes loved and respected.” . . . , “ But the returns, are they equal to 
those from your lands in Oudh ?” “ Nothing like it, sir; they are not half so 
good; nor can the cultivator pay half the rent that we pay when left to till our 
bands in peace.” “ And why is this? ” “ Because, sir, ours is sometimes left 
waste to recover its powers, as you see all the land round you, while theirs has 
so rest.” . . i . . . “ And where would you rather live—there, protected, as the 
people are, from all violence; or here, exposed as yon are to all manner of outrage 
and extortion? ” “ We would rather live here, sir, if we could; and we are glad to 
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cqme hack . Your courts of justice are tJie things that we most dread, sir, 

and we are glad to escape from them as soon as tee can, in spite of all the evils we 
are exposed to on our return to the place of our birth.'* 

The reader must not be led away by the foregoing extracts into 
believing that Sir William Sleeman was a man who saw but one side 
of any matter he undertook to examine ; that he was either ignorant 
of, or indifferent to, the horrible disorders which were ravaging Ondh. 
No man has depicted them more vividly than he in the very book 
from which these quotations are made. What he perceived was" that 
these disorders were the consequence, not of the system of Native 
rule, but of the weakness and frivolity of the Executive j and he pro¬ 
tested with the greatest earnestness against the impolicy of sub¬ 
verting Native rule instead of attempting to reform it. 

The system of annexation [he writes] pursued by Lord Dalhousio and his 
Council has, in my opinion, and in that of a large number of the ablest men in India, 
a downward tendency—a tendency to crush all the higher and middle classes con¬ 
nected with the land. These classes it should be our object to create and foster, 
that we might in the end inspire them with a feeling of interest in the stability of 
our rule. We shall find, a few years hetice, the tables turned against us. 1... . 
Wc have no right to annex or confiscate Oudh; but we have a rigjit, under the 
Treaty of 1837, to take the management of it, but not to appropriate its revenues 
to ourselves. We can do this with honour to our Government and benefit to the 
people. To coniiscate would be dishonest and dishonourable. To annejc would 
be to give the people a government almost as bad as their own, if toe put the screw 
upon them. 

This prophetic letter was written in 1854. Of the passages I 
have italicised, the first was fulfilled in 1857; the second has been 
in process of fulfiliront ever since. 

Before annexation there existed in Oudh that diversity of trades 
and occupations, and those gradations of wealth, which are the 
indispensable conditions of progressive prosperity in a State. Wo 
annexed the country, and the immediate result of that proceeding 
was that the entire population was flung upon the land to draw its 
subsistence thence; and the land, aS was to be expected, pi’oved 
incapable of meeting the demand. The Court, of course, disap¬ 
peared from Lucknow; and the effects of that disappearance are 
thus described by Mr. Martin Gubbins—as thorough-going an 
admirer of British rule in India as ever lived:— 

There were many innocent sufferers by the change of government. Thou¬ 
sands of citizens found employ in providing for the ordinary wants of the Court 
and nobility. , There were several hundreds of manufacturers of hooqah snakes. 
The embroiderers in gold and silver thread were also reckoned by hundreds. The 
makers of rich dresses, fine turbans, highly ornamented shoes, and many other 
subordinate trades, suffered severely , from the cessation of the demand for the 
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articles which they mannfitctored. But, perhaps, the class most entitled to 
sympathy was the noMlity itself, and the nnmbeideBB relatives and Mends who 
hung upon it. The nobles had received large pensions from the Native Govern¬ 
ment, the payment of which, never regular, ceased with the introduction of our 
rule. Government had made liberal provision for their support; but before this 
could be obtained it was neoessaiy to prepare careful lists of the grantees, and to 
investigate their claims. It must be admitted that in effecting this there was 
undue delay; and that, for want of common means of support, the gentry and 
nobility of the city were brought to great straits and suffering. We were in- 
formed.that families which had never before been outside the Zenana, used to go 
out at night and beg their bread. 

Another class which the conversion of Oudh into British terri¬ 
tory brought down from prosperity to abject poverty, were the 
inhabitants of the small Mohammedan townleta known as “ kasbas.” 
These little communities had sprung up in the following way. 
When the Moslem armies marched into Oudh, at various dates, for 
the purpose of establishing their supremacy there, they were accus¬ 
tomed to leave detachments in defensible positions for the purpose 
of maintaining their communications with Delhi. The camp, 
thus originally formed, grew into a townlet. The soldiers received 
small grants of land in the immediate neighbourhood of the canton¬ 
ment, which they planted with fruit groves, and held free of rent. 
They married, built houses and mosques, and marked out a burial- 
ground ; and so, in course of time, a little town arose upon the site 
of an encampment. In the Lucknow district, and also in other parts 
of Oudh, there were a considerable number of such townlets. Their 
population amounted in all to many thousands. Their prosperity 
was intimately connected with the existence of ®ie Native Govern¬ 
ment, by service under which, and by the possession of their small 
holdings of rent-free lands, they obtained a comfortable existence. 
The disappearance of the Court from Lucknow cut them off from 
one means of livelihood, and the operations of our Settlement 
officers destroyed the other. Mr. Connell, in his admirable book on 
“ Our Land Bevenue Policy,” from which I have quoted in a pre¬ 
vious article, describes the miserable condition to which they were 
reduced 

These orchards, small garden-plots, and cultivated scraps of land have been, 
since annexation, assessed to the Bevenue demand; their owners have lost now 
all the means of employment and opportunities of service which were open to 
them under Nsdive rule, and tliey have to eke out a miserable subsistence from 
the scanty profits of their minute holdings. Even had their land been left 
unassessed, in consideration of their reduced circumstances, they would be hard 
pressed to finddlothes and food. As ft is, it is pitiable to stroll through one of 
these tewidets, and to witness the squalid poverty of these Mohammedan gentry. 
The whole town seems afflieted with a ourse; the houses are crumbling to pieces; 
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ihe deoorated gatmaga stand open and defaeed ; the wood of the doort hat heen out 
away for sals in the market; the poverty-stricken owners slink out of their houses 
in the dusk of evening to catch a breath of fresh air, for they are too proud to show 
their rags in the sunlight, .... Even in the worst days of previous anarchy they 
retained their small holdinp on a rent-free tenure; the English Government, 
with its usual hard adherence to red-tape and regularity of procedure, has 
saddled these Native gentlemen with the burden of an oppressive taxation, and 
although they are now rendered more dependent than ever on tlieir small estates 
by the very change of rule, they have been farther reduced in their circum¬ 
stances by this taxation to the land revenue. 

The great chiefs and landholders were, of course, compelled to 
dismiss the armed followers and retainers on whom they had relied 
to resist the demands of the Government at Lucknow; the manu¬ 
facture of arms necessarily came to an end; the weaving of fine 
cotton cloths, which, until the annexation, had been the most 
flourishing industry of the province, perished with that event j 
and thus, as I have already said, the entire population of Oudh were 
flung abruptly upon the resources of the soil alone, which was 
incapable of meeting this sudden, and largely-increased demand 
upon it. Added to all this was the vile character of i the subordi¬ 
nate Native officials, who, under the protection of British bayonets, 
spread like a swarm of locusts over the province, bringing, misery 
and oppression wherever they appeared. In his “ Personal Adven¬ 
tures during the Eebellion,” Mr. Bdwardes—a Bengal Civilian— 
describes their operations, as related to him by a Native gentleman 
who had granted him shelter and protection 

In the conversations I have .had with Hurdeo Buksh, who is a very superior, 
intelligent man, he has given me to understand that the revenue coUectors, 
who were introduced in such shoals into Oudh immediately after the annexation 
—were the curse of the country, and, in his plain-spoken phrase, “ made our rule to 
stink in the nostrils of the people.” .... The Native officials they described as 
regular harpies, and aii Native deputy-collector who had been stationed at Saudee 
they frequently mention to me with expressions of the deepest hatred. This 
fellow, they assert, had a pair of slippers of extra size made on purpose for 
shoe-beating ” (the most disgraceful punishment that can be inflicted on a 
Native), in open court, any one who refused to pay hiin what he demanded in the 
shape of bribes, or to sign any agreements respecting the disposal of their 
villages or land that he chose to fix upon, however unjust and ruinous to their 
interests these might be. Old Kussuree told me that he had paid 1,000 rupees 
in petitions alone, not one of which ever reached the Commissioner, and more 
than 6,000 rupees in bribes; notwithstanding which, he had lost the village 
farmied by him and his ancestors for many years, and had been assessed so highly 
for those he had left that he had only been able to pay his rent the preceding year 
by .the sale of some of his family jewels and a mare*he highly valued; and this 
year, he said, he would, no doubt, have been a defaulter, and been sold up, had 
not the rebellion fortnnatdy occurred. 
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To all these adverse circumstances we have to add yet one more, 
which, as being continuous in its operation, has certainly told most 
heavily. In its independent state Oudh was a province, the entire 
resources of which were not only expended upon itself, but which 
drew in large supplies from other quarters. Its conversion into a 
British province converted this prosperity-pi-oduoing condition 
into one exactly the opposite. Its surplus wealth was now drained 
away at the rate of £900,000 annually; so that, since the annexa¬ 
tion, a sum of not less than £20,000,000—the combined product of 
the fertility of the seal and the industry of the people—instead of 
enriching the province, has been expended in defraying the costs of 
British rule in other parts of India. By annexation, the people of 
Oudh are taxed for the interest on debt accumulated in all the past 
wars of the East India Company; by annexation, they are taxed 
for famine in remote parts of India; by annexation, they are taxed 
because silver has fallen in value in relation to gold. Had we, as 
honesty and sound policy alike demanded of us, been content to 
restore order in Oudh, instead of confiscating for our own uses the 
wealth of the province, we should, not improbably, have escaped the 
great revolt of 1857, and Oudh, at this moment, would have been 
the home of a well-fed, contented, and thriving people. 

I have, however, still to state the all-pervading evil which in 
Oudh, as in every other part of India, is eating away the happi¬ 
ness of the people and the prosperity of the province. I mean onr 
Land Kevenue Administration. “The members of the landed 
aristocracy of Oudh,’' Sir William SJeeman tells us, “ always 
speak with respect of the administration in our territories, but 
generally end with remarking on the cost and uncertainty of the 
law in civil oases, and the gradual decay, under its operation, of all 

the ancient families.They say that four times more of these 

families have gone to decay in the half of the territory made over to 
us in 1801, than in the half reserved by the Oudh sovereign; and 
this is, I fear, true.” Since the annexation the same destructive 
process had been going on in that part of Oudh which had till then 
escaped the visitation. Sir George Couper—the late Chief Com¬ 
missioner—^while frankly admitting the fact, attributes it, with the 
habitual self-complacency of the British^Civilian, to the superlative 
excellence of our administration. These are his words (Oudh 
Eevenue Beport, 1878) 

It is of no use lifting up our hands in homr and dismay, and calling for 
reports, and uttering placodes about the land passing out of the hands of the 
ancient race. We must either accept Idle aituafipn, or alter our system of govern* 
ment altogether for it i* that tystem uihioh hat eaUti thU ttate of things into 
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existence, and is perpetuating it. It is owing to our system that the thouseads 
who formerly aided the soil with their earnings sent from afar, are now living on 
it a dead burden, where they were formerly an active support. It is owing to oar 

system that girls are reared in hundreds.It is owing to our system that 

men are no longer allowed to kill each other by scores in agrarian quarrels, that 
the march of fever and epidemic disease is checked. . . . Owing to the operation 
of all these causes, the population, which have only the land to look to for their 
support, are annually becoming more and more numerous. The consequencos 
are not difficult to foresee; when the land cannot yield more than is sufficient 
for the mouths dependent on its produce, it follows that there is notliing left 
wherewith to meet the demands of the State. . . . Consequently .... the land 
which is the security fur the claim must bo transferred in satisfaction of what is 
due upon it. . . . It is the business of higher authority to determine whether tlie 
blessings of our rule counterbalance its disadvantages. But it is certain we can¬ 
not give a country all the benefit of cieilization and (dhw the dwellers therein, at 
the same time, those advantages nhivh they derived from being in a state of bar¬ 
barism. 

I request the particdlar attention of my readers to tho fore¬ 
going quotation. It is as fine an example as I have ever seen of 
the sagacity and logic of the “ able Indian administrator.’' If wo 
are to accept Sir George Oouper’s statement precisely as it is 
written, he holds that the inevitable result of the iiitroduction of 
British rule into an Indian province is to impoverish, ruin, and 
starve the inhabitants. He admits that, in what ho calls ‘'their 
state of barbarism,” they were exposed to nothing quite so terriblfi 
as this; but it is, he adds, impossible that they should receive at 
one and .the same time “the advantages of barbarism” and “all 
tho benefit of civilization.” What these “ benefits ” are it would be 
difiicult to discover from his explanation of the matter. Eidi- 
culous, however, as the reasoning is, the passage is important as an 
ofiScial acknowledgment of the truth of my contention—that British 
rule, so far from giving security to rights of property, is a ruthless 
destroyer of them. It is, says Sir George Couper, “useless t® 
lift up our hands m horror and dismay at the land passing out of 
the hands of the ancient race,” for it is “ our system which has 
called this state of things into existence, and is perpetuating it.” 
Sir George goes on to say that tho causes which lead up to this are 
the checking of female infanticide, the cessation of agrarian riots, 
the checking of epidemics, &c. This is stuff. The veritable 
causes are the same in Oudh which have produced similar re¬ 
sults in the North-west Provinces—namely, excessive land assess¬ 
ments, which drive tho cultivating classes into the hands of the 
usurer, and the enormous power wielded by the usurer through the 
action of our (so-called) courts of justice. 

Whether levied on a single proprietor or a village brotherhood. 
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the GoTemment demand on an estate is reckoned at half the acturi 
rental; but in the case of,a newly-annexed province, such as Oudh, 
there could be no trustworthy record as to the past rental of estates. 
The proprietor, or proprietors, stated one thing, which, of course, 
the Settlement officer disbelieved, and then proceeded to evolve a 
rental according to his own internal conception of what a fit and 
proper rent ought to be. As the greater part of our Settlement 
officers are about as fit to judge of the comparative productiveness 
of various soils as a blind man is to judge of colours, these “ shots 
at the rentals of estates were, as may be imagined, very wide of 
the mark. Only in one particular they rarely, if ever, erred; 
they rarely erred on the side of being too low. The Government 
demand was, almost invariably, considerably in excess of half of 
the rental actually received by the landholder or cultivating brother¬ 
hood. 

A landholder thus over-assessed has two courses open to him— 
the one, to go on quietly paying the enhanced demand until he has 
ruined himself; the other, to institute suits in court for the purpose 
of enhancing the rents of his own tenants to an extent sufficient to 
enable him to meet the Government assessment. This latter course 
has the advantage that it will cause his ruin more speedily than the 
other. Mr. Connell has an account of what will follow, supposing 
the landlord to adopt it:— 

The assessor told him to raise his rental horn Rb. 500 to Bs.1,000, and 
without delay proceeded to fix the tax at Ils.600. The landowner, after filing 
stamps and employing lawyers, after adjournments, delays, and appeals, obtains 
a decree raising the rental to the sum assumed by the Settlement officer to repre¬ 
sent the proper rental. He has probably had to borrow in the first instance at ex¬ 
cessive interest, in order to pay legal expenses. The decree transfers nominally 
the payment of all legal expenses, but not the usurer’s interest, to the tenantry; 
these, crippled by this decree, are either unable to pay the costs of the suit, or, if 
they do so, are incapacitated from paying the enhanced rents; both they and their 
masters have been involved in one common ruin.As to the heart¬ 

burning and the bitter enmity created by these proceedings, no remarks are 
needed ; the track of the Settlement officer must leave, not, indeed, burning 
villages, but scowling faces and griping poverty where before reigned peace, oom- 
fctt, and contentment. 

Sometimes, however, as Mr. Connell points out, the confusion is 
aggravated by the Judge taking a different estimate of the correct 
rental of an estate from that which has been assumed by the 
Settlement officer. The Judge then quietly tells the landholder 
that the rent caimot be equitably raised; and meanwhile the col¬ 
lector sends a process-server to arrest the bewildered landowner, 
l>ecaQBe he has failed to pay the increased Eevenw demand. And 
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then Mr. Connell gives the explanation of all this ontel blandering 
in the following instructive passage:— 

Our system is simply to collect the tax to the last penny through the agency 
of the Tahsildars (native tax collectors). As the instalments fall due the XahsiMar 
scatters his notices to pay aU over his subdivision; there are no jungles to fly to 
for refuge, and there are auction sales which are upheld by the arm of a resistless 
Government; the (English! collector knows little and does less; tfte landowner* 
feel that mercy is not to be expected ; they pay tehat they can from the rents, and 
they mortgage or sell thdr property privately in order to liquidate any halanoes,for 
they fear that a smaller mm will be secured if the sale is an auction one managed 
by dishonest Qovemnient subordinates. There is, in fact, no real revenue adnunis- 

tration; the collector, especially in Ondh.is a tax gatherer, and 

nothing more; he is a compulsory Jack-of-all-trades, whose days are spent in 
inditing countless reports on all miscellaneous matters of great or small import¬ 
ance, upon which tlie local Government of the day sets, or is forced to set, great 
store; he has to draw up portentous memos, on conservancy, municipalities, 
drains, and self-government, aU tlie morning ; his afternoons are occupied with 
his appellate work, and an odd half-hour or so, as leisure permits, is with difficulty 
snatched for the real work of a collector—namely, the disposal of the Revenue 
reports; those papers which have to do with the future prosperity dr ruin of 
villages, must be perfunctorily rushed through, while a proposal for a new latrine 
has taken up hours of valuable time. Tlie English correspondence and the 
judicial work must be got through for obvious reasons, hui few know or care about 
the internal state of a district so long as the Revenue balance-sheet is clear; the 
registers of transfers-of landed property may be long enough to stretch from Lahore 
to Peshawur, but few pay any attention to a trifle of this kind; the revenue has 
all been realized without much resort to coercive measures, for the mere threat of 
a Tahsildar suffices in most cases to drive the landowner to the money-lender, and 
tlie Local Government congratulates itself that the largest revenue ever known 
has been realized in a year of great agricultural distress without any noticeable 
resort to the sterner coercive processes ; animan picturd paseit inani, for those 
who go among the people, and who really make good use of their cold weather 
tour, know how grinding is the poverty of the landowners, and how many have 
been forced to borrow at ruinous interest, to mortgage and to sell, in order to 
meet the relentless Government demand. So the years roll on, and then perhaps, 
when half tlve land in the district has changed hands, the Government wakes 
up, and the reason is asked in surprise; a culprit is sought, but who can 
possibly be charged with the crime, for the head of the district has been 
changed every year, and each officer has governed on the old principle, “After 
me the deluge” ? 

Twenty years of insane administration of the kind sketohed in 
the foregoing pages have sufficed to bring the people of the richest 
province in India to the miserable condition described by Mr. 
Irwin. And that this misery is not occasioned by the absurd and 
fantastic causes assigned by Sir George Couper, but from the 
stupid rapacity of the British Government, may be ascertained by 
any one who will take the trouble to look at the Oudh Revenue Re¬ 
ports. I quote a single passage from the Report of 1872 in order 
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to show the character of the information the reader will find there. 
The Collector of Hardui reports that— 

As regards the collection of land revenue, we shall soon have a new set of 
landlords, who will probably be more punctual in their payments. ... I found 
that during the year . . . the total, both of sales and mortgages, amounted to a 
third of the revenue of the district. It would be diffloult to meet with a single vil¬ 
lage, exduding the larger estates, in which the owners are free from debt ami the 
land free from encumbrances. I can affirm with confidence that tlee money, save a 
fraction or so, borrowed during the year teas tahen to pay'the revenue, and for no 
other purpose. The zemindars have been, and are, unable to meet the enhanced 
assessment. 

Thus are we once more brought to the fact to which, in nearly 
every paper I have conti’ibuted to The Statesman, I have specially 
desired to call attention, and that is that the primary cause of the 
exceeding poverty and misery of the people of India is the pitiless 
and stupid severity with which our Government exacts its share of 
the produce from the soil. We rule the diverse races and provinces of 
India as a single community by means of an excessively centralized 
despotism, and the result of such a system is a perpetual antagonism 
of interests between rulers and ruled. It cannot be otherwise, be¬ 
cause the system is in direct and violent opposition to the natural 
order of things—the richer provinces finding their wealth steadily 
drained away from them to supply canals and railways for the benefit 
of peoples who have no more legitimate claim upon their charity 
than Kussians, Germans, or Frenchmen. The accident of a single 
paramount authority inflicts this wasting wrong upon them. The 
remedy, as Mr. Caird has shown in his valuable report, is to 
be found in a wide and courageous measure of decentraliza¬ 
tion, At present the theory of our Indian Administration is that 
the wants of the Central 'Government are first to be satisfied in 
full, and then, if anything remains, that residue may be applied 
to the benefit of separate provinces. This theory needs to be 
subverted, and one exactly the reverse to be substituted in its 
stead. The revenues of each Indian province should primarily be 
expended upon the needs of that province, and whatever surplus 
remains applied to the expenses of the general administration. 

We do not mean that this theory could be carried into practice 
absolutely, but that it should be accepted as a guiding and regu¬ 
lating principle. Justice and expediency alike require that so it 
should be. When the nations of Europe were chained to the 
chariot-wljiwls of the first Napoleon, it required no lengthy argu¬ 
ment to demonstrate the cruelty of that Imperialism whereby the 
youth of Prussia and Italy were drawn away from their native 
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lands to perish amid the snows of Russia or in the forests and 
hills of Spain. But the Imperialism we hare set up in India acts 
in a manner not to be distinguished from the Napoleonic system. 
The rich provinces are starved of their wealth in order to feed the 
poor^ and the consequence is that all are reduced to the same 
pitiful level of destitution. For when wealth is abstracted from 
one province in order to be poured into another, the object is 
not, primarily, to enrich the people of the latter province, but 
to enable the Government to give an additional tuim to the 
screw of taxation. And thus no one is benefited—not even the 
Government, which would speedily find it to be far more profit¬ 
able to allow this surplus wealth to fructify in the hands of its 
original producers. It is, however, idle to expatiate on this matter. 
The Ethiopian may change his skin, and the leopard his spots, but 
Indian Civilianism will never reform its ways, or acknowledge that 
it is otherwise than infallible, until some huge catastrophe, by de¬ 
stroying it and the empire together, has put it out of its power 
to make confession of error. Towards such a catastrophe we are 
drifting with alarming speed in India. ' 


Robeet D. Osbokn. 
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THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA/^ 

Fiiist Notice. 

In reviewing the “Life of Lord Lynedoch,” we spoke of 
Wellington’s Spanish campaigns as an unprofitable waste 
of human blood and treasure. But as we recall, one after the 
other, England’s campaigns on the continent of Europe, it is 
difficult to recall any of which the same description would not be 
correct. For hundreds of years have we been pouring out our 
blood like water in pursuit of objects which neither benefited 
us nor any other people upon earth. Murderous wars, for 
example, for the preservation of the independence of Hanover; 
for preventing a French Prince becoming a Spanish King; for 
restoring the Boui’bons to France—and Heaven knows what else. 
The British National Debt is a colossal monument in which we 
have reared an everlasting record of these national insanities. 
The happy chance of our insular position having excluded us 
from any legitimate participation in the distracted politics of 
Europe, we have supplied this deficiency by going in quite 
madly for “crazes.” The Crimean War was occasioned by a 
“ craze ” which future generations will contemplate with a feeling 
of incredulous amazement. We rushed into this war, shouting 
loudly that we were determined to uphold “the sacred principles 
of international law.” And then, as worthy associates in a mission 
so sublime, we joined ourselves to the two great anarchs of the 
day—the Sultan of Turkey and the blood-stained hero of. the 
Paris massacres; the fact being, that our concern for “the 
sacred principles of international law” was itself the merest 
pretence. If international law had been the only thing likely to 
be injured by the Russian Czar swallowing the Turkish Sultan, 
not a British soldier would have left his barracks in consequence; 
but, as every one knows, we had a “craze” on the subject of 
Constantinople from which even to this day we have not wholly 


• The Invasicm of the Crimea. Bj A. W. Kinglake. Vol. VI.—The 
Winter Troubles. Blackwood and Sons. London: 1880. 
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liberated ortrselves. We shall do so before many years are over 
if a Liberal Government remains in power. The moment that, 
instead of shrieking panic-stricken, we ask what it is we are fright¬ 
ening ourselves about, this particular " craze ” will perish of its own 
absurdity. For what is Constantinople to us more than any other 
city in the world ? We reach none of our outlying possessions viA 
Constantinople. In all the vast mass of Jingo literature it has been 
our misfortune to read, we never saw any attempt made to answer 
this simple question. Five and twenty years ago this Constanti¬ 
nople " craze ” was more rabid than even during the late Jingo 
frenzy; and the Crimean expedition was the horrible and 
disastrous consequence. Not less than 1,000,000 of men, it has 
been calculated, perished in this useless war, for which the British 
nation are mainly responsible. Mr. Kinglake, it is unnecessary to 
say, in his history of this stupendous national “craze” holds 
a brief for Lord Eaglan. The object of his vast work is, pri¬ 
marily, to free the memory of Lord Eaglan from all the aspersions 
that have been cast upon it in respect to the conduct of the Crimean 
campaign. And so far as the, present volume is concerned, it can¬ 
not, we think, be denied that he does so successfully. The first 
hundred pages are taken up with what Mr. Kinglake calls a “ Eetro- 
spective Inquiry” into the war administration of Great Britain. 
Much exception has been taken to this inquiry by the Eeviews, as 
being irrelevant to a history of the Crimean campaign. But to us 
it seems strictly in place, and there can be no question, despite of 
Mr. Kinglake’s occasional prolixity, that the investigation is very 
instructive. 

The Government and people of Great Britain rushed into the 
Crimean campaign, ignorant almost as children of what was needed for 
the support of an army in the field, and without adequate machinery 
for the supplying of those needs when they came to be ascertained. 
We were without cbmmissariat or hospital arrangements, without a 
transport corps, and without a War Department. All that we had 
towards the fighting of a successful campaign was a single army 
without reserves, and the recollections of Wellington’s campaigns. 
It was these latter recollections which misled the nation. We sup¬ 
posed that the same war machinery was in existence in’ England wliich 
had supplied Wellington with the means of winning his battles, and 
we concluded that what it had done once it could be depended 
upon to do again. As Mr. Kinglake shows in his “ Betrospective 
Inquiry,” the people were mistaken every way. Wellington had 
organised his own War Department. Up to the dose of the disas¬ 
trous campaign of Talavera,. there had been in England nothing at 
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all resembling a War Department. The method of carrying on war 
against Prance which was pursued by Pitt and his successors, had 
consisted in throwing a British force upon the coast of the country 
to be assailed, and then leaving the issue to Providence, No system 
was at work f6r supplying the waste of war, for keeping the force 
duly supplied with food, transport, and other indispensable require¬ 
ments. The consequence was that until 1809 our military opera¬ 
tions presented an almost uniform series of failures. They nearly 
all of them presented identical characteristics. A British force 
advanced bravely enough into the heart of a hostile country; occa¬ 
sionally it won a brilliant victory; but, destitute of reserves, and 
without proper transport and commissariat, the British general, 
sooner or later, was compelled to retreat hurriedly, and with all the 
extetnal signs of defeat, to the sea-coast from which he had 
advanced. The Talavera campaign was, perhaps, the most signal 
instance of this. Opening as it did with a brilliant victory* it 
ended in the British army being chased out of Spain, leaving to 
the French the guns captured at Talavera, all their ammunition 
and supplies, and all their sick and wounded. So completely had 
both transport and commissariat broken down, that for ten days the 
troops had to subsist on four days’ rations. Lord Wellington per¬ 
ceived that under conditions such as these it would be hai*d even to 
retain a footing in Spain, and quite impossible to drive the French 
out of it. He therefore applied his thoughts, and exerted all his 
influence, to the building up of a regular War Department, in place 
of the feeble and disconnected machinery which passed for such in 
London. This he effected, and his victorious career was the result. 
But, as Mr, Kinglake points out, peace was no sooner firmly estab¬ 
lished, than the Ministry of the day deliberately Jsroke up and 
destroyed the War Department whichjWellington had so laboriously 
constructed, so that when the Crimean war commenced we had 
fallen back upon the feeble and disjointed machinery which had all 
but destroyed the British army that fought and conquered at Tala¬ 
vera. Instead of a single organised department, all the forces in 
which could be set in motion by the impulse of a single will, the 
following was what we were possessed of, as set forth by Mr, King- 
lake ■ 

In the ancient Tower of London, amongst the Clubs in PaU Mall, in the 
Strand, in Whitehall, and besides in the neighbouring purlieus, there were 
neats of public servants transacting their respective bits of England's mili¬ 
ary bosiness; some,' for instance, in strength, at the Horse Guards, some 
holding the Ordnance Department, some ensconced at the Admiralty, yet en¬ 
gaged in land service duties, some busied imder the roof of the Treasury, others 
burrowing in several small streets, yet somehow providing for our army, pay. 
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pensions, adjustment of claims; the means of transport by sea; stores, clothing, 
equipment, recruits; surgeons, surgical instruments, medicines ; courts-martial, 
chaplains, church services; but there was not, until war approached, any high 
over-ruling authority that bound up the aggregate number of all these scat¬ 
tered ofiBces into anything like a real unit of administrative power. Far from 
always appealing for guidance to some paramount chief, they rather co-operated 
with one another, and this, too, in a highly English spirit of independence, each 
maintaining with firmness the integrity of its little dominion, and expressing in 
able despatches to co-equals over the way, or perhaps at the end of the street, all 
those delicately shaded varieties of request, pressure, warning, remonstrance, 
which diplomatists well know how to choose when they speak in the name of 
Great States. 

The cause of this ludicrous anarchy Mr. Kinglake finds in a 
constitutional “ fiction.” By a constitutional fiction, the British 
army was spoken of officially as if it were so much private property 
belonging to the Sovereign. And this fiction, during times of peace, 
was supported by so much of reality, that a considerable part of the 
military administration was independent of the control and super¬ 
vision of Parliament. When, however, war broke out, the Sovereign 
was understood to make a formal abdication of his rights over the 
army in favour of Parliament and a Ministry responsible to the 
country. In this clumsy fashion tho Sovereign escaped' the respon¬ 
sibility of seeming personally to conduct the war; and thus, in case 
of failure, the constitutional fiction that the King can do no wrong, 
was preserved from injury. But another consequence was, that 
Ministers unacquainted with the work found themselves suddenly 
charged with the guidance of military affairs at a time when the 
quickness and decision born of intimate knowledge w'ere, of all 
things, most essential. Having regard to all these things, it is not 
strange that a British army well nigh perished of cold and hunger 
on the bleak and windy heights of tho Chersonese. The only thing 
to be surprised at is that it did not perish altogether. 

The invasion of the Crimea was itself no better than a happy 
thought,” which occurred one morning to our prudent and sagacious 
nation, and which forthwith they compelled the Government to carry 
into effect. The origin of the war was the occupation by the Eus- 
sian army of the provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia, as, what is 
termed in diplomatic jargon, a “ material guaranteeand the allied 
armies were, in the first instance, assembled in Bulgaria as a pre¬ 
liminary step to the recovery of these provinces. But the menace 
of the Austrian Government, that if the Eussians did not at once 
evacuate them, the Austrian army would act in conjunction with the 
allies had the desired effect, and the Czar Nicholas did as he was 
bid. Thus, not only had the original casus hslli disappeared, but it 
was plainly demonstrated that Austria so completely commanded 
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the Earopean approach to Oonatantinople that a Eussian advance 
upon it was impossible without her permission. If the vast majority 
of the nation had not, at that time, been no better than politick 
lunatics, . Kussia’s prompt obedience to the Austrian demands would 
have cured us of Eussophobia at once, and there would have been 
no Crimean war. ■' But we had set our hearts upon a war, like a 
child upon some new toy. And so, led by the Times, we began to 
vociferate that we could no longer allow the peace of Europe to be 
disturbed by the aggressive designs of Eussia, and we ordered our 
rulers to go to war in order to preserve peace. 

He who in quest of quiet “ silence ” hoots, 

Is apt to make the hubbub he imputes. 

This was precisely our condition. In an excess of zeal for inter¬ 
national law we had allied ourselves with the two greatest anarchs 
at that time in existence. In our indignation against Eussian 
aggressiveness, we were now guilty of a most unwarrant¬ 
able aggression ourselves. We ordered Lord Eaglan to in¬ 
vade the Crimea. Lord Eaglan, a soldier of great experience, 
perceived at once the hazard of such an enterprise with a War De¬ 
partment such as we had in London, and ventured upon a remon¬ 
strance, which was immediately overruled. For a time all went 
well. The battle of tho Alma gave us the command of all the 
resources of the Crimea, which by tho celebrated “ flank march ” 
we deliberately surrendered to the Eussians. The effects of that 
manoeuvre are thus set forth by Mr. Kinglake :— 

Resulting from the policy of the “ flank march,” and the more siege-like 
measures which followed, there had come upon the allies before Inkerman a 
change of conditions so harsh that they who, on the day of Alma, became 
potentially masters, if not of Sebastqpol itself, yet certainly of all the rest of 
the Crimea, were now without a spot of ground left them except what lay under 
their feet, and had lost, too, all freedom of movement. Having voluntarily 
abandoned to the enemy, not only his precious line of communications, but 
ahnost the whole of the Crimea; having judged that—at least for the present 
—Sebastopol must stop them in front; and finally, having suffered Liprandi to 
dose around their flank, nay, even to encroach upon their camp and warn off our 
people from the Worenzoff road—they had become completely hemmed in on the 
land side. In surrendering themselves thus to the yoke of their own chosen 
strategy, the allies, amongst othmr things^ ventured to put themselves at war with 
the ekments; and, their armies, lying camped for the most part on the bleak, 
open hold of the Chersonese, it was thus that they now undertook to confront 
the approaching winter. But, moreover,, for their place of duress they had 
choseh a pittance of ground so small and so barren, that not oulj did it yield 
thdr soldiery no food, but even denied fliemwhat they needed of forage and 
fiaeL . .. While they thus yidded up to thefr adversary the resources of 
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inysided country, the Allied Amies threw themselves wholly upon aid brought 
over from the sea; and more absolutely than ever before, their welfare became 
committed to distant Ministers of State, and numberless officers and public 
servants of lesser degree, to merchants, contractors, ship-owners, ship-captains 
and sailors, to artificers of various callings, and workmen of various races. 

As Mr. Kinglake’s narrative clearly shows, this miscellaneous 
horde of personages on which our troops in the Crimea depended 
for their lives, worked with tremendous energy, and, considering all 
the circumstances, with no small measure of success. But sheer 
ignorance of the needs of an army in the field so operated that 
hardly anything was foreseen a moment before it was actually 
wanted j and a series of untoward events largely aggravated the 
difficulties which had to be overcome. To begin with, there had been 
no thought of a winter campaign until the failure of the bombard¬ 
ment of the 17th October, and then the warm clothes and other 
supplies which had been promptly despatched for the use of the 
troops, were lost in the tremendous hurricane which occurred on the 
14th of November:— 

In the evening of the 13th November, after wild storms of wind and rain 
there set in a calm, which lasted until an hour before sunrise on the following 
day; but then over the open downs on the Chersonese,[and the neighbouring 
coasts, harbours, and roadsteads, there swept on the 14th November a violent 
hurricane, accompanied by thunder and lightning, by heavy rain, hail and sleet, 
and followed, before the day ended, by driving snow. ... Of the French ship¬ 
ping, one man-of-war, one despatch boat, and several supply vessels and trans» 
ports were lost: but it was upon the English supply-ships and the English camp 
■•that the disasters most heavily fell. Of the vessels freighted with munitions and 
stores for our army, no fewer than twenty-one were dashed to pieces and totally 
wrecked, with grievous loss of Ufe, while eight besides were dismasted. . . . 
Even in the little land-looked pool of Balaclava, the Shipping there huddled was 
grasped as it were and eonfounded and rudely battered together by the whirling 
tornado; whilst, moreover, the captains of vessels which had been lying outside 
seized the one hope of saving their crafts which seemed to be left them, and law¬ 
lessly drove their way in? carrying yet more confusion and horror into a crashing 
thicket of bulwarks, and masts, and spars. 

On the morrow of this tremendous calamity. Lord Raglan set to 
work with patience and promptitude to repair the mischief which 
had been done. He sent selected officers to Constantinople and 
elsewhere to buy up warm clothing and hay to replace that which 
had gone down in the ships sunk by the hurricane, and these missions 
were carried out with marvellous celerity and success, bijt fresh 
difficulties had arisen before they could be executed. The storm and 
the wet weather whioh followed had converted the hard clay road 
between the British camp and Balaclava into a sea of liquid,and 
adhesive mud. Mr. Binglake shows, condusively enough, that no 

a G a 
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blame attaches to Lord Raglan for the terrible condition into which 
this road was permitted to fall. He was fully alive to the urgency 
of the need, but the siege labours imposed upon the British army 
—thinned as^ it was by death, wounds, and sickness—^were so con¬ 
tinuous and exhausting, that men were not to be got for the con¬ 
struction of the road. The consequence was, that with abundance 
of supplies in Balaclava Bay, oiir army—only nine miles distant— 
was perishing of cold and hunger. In the month of January, the 
British troops, nominally efEective, in front of Sebastopol, numbered 
only a little more than 11,000 men; a force which, after manning 
the trenches, and providing the necessary camp guards, left the 
General about 4,000 men on which he could rely for repelling a 
Russian attack in force. In a passage of fine eloquence, Mr. King- 
lake describes the demeanour of the British soldiers at this crisis of 
the campaign:— 

Even of the 11,000 men on the Chersonese, still able to handle a firelock 
and keep tlieir names out of the sick-list, it must not be imagined that all, or even 
perhaps a great part, were free from great bodily ailment; for there reigned in 
the suffering army so noble a spirit, that many, though ill, refused to increase the 
labours of their comrades, by going into hospital. ... All their hardships— 
hardships too often fatal—our officers and men endiued with a heroism, as tlie 
Sebastopol Committee declared, “ unsurpassed in the annals of war ; and in 
trutli the contented devotion of the men under these cruel trials was such as to 
appear almost preternatural in the eyes- of one who measures -self-sacrifice by a 
merely civiUan standard. . . . The true soldier, or “ paid-man,” as distinguished 
from the one raised by conscription, is indeed a man governed by feelings and 
convictions which at first sight appear strangely different from those of other 
human beings. Upon the humble rights that he has acquired by entering the 
army he insists with a curious tenacity; but as regards the other side of the wild 
romantic bargain, he performs it with unstinting readiness, paying down his vast 
stake, his freedom, his ease, his strength, his health, his. life, as though it u'ere 
nothing worth. Lord Baglan, when visiting tlie field hospitals, used to ask upon 
entering each tent whetlier any of the men there collected had any complaints to 
make; and then it commonly happened that one of the sufferers answered by 
firmly alleging a grievance, but a grievance, strange to say, unconnected with the 
privations then threatening his very life,—a grievance based in general upon 
some question of “stoppages,” and always concerning money. ... He would 
hold die State fast to its bargain in respect to those pence that you promised him 
through .the lips of the recruiting sergeant; but on the other hand he seemed to 
acknowledge that he .had committed his bodily welfare no less than his life to the 
chances of war, and would let the Queen have what he sold her without a 
grudging word. 

Bat tbe spectacle of a British army perishing by slow degrees 
npon the bleak Chersonese hills was not at all that which the nation 
1^ promised itself when it rushed into war. It knew nothing of 
war bnt thh superficial glitter which a victory lends to the history of 
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a people. And when confronted by the stem reality, it passed 
from a state of unreasonable confidence, into one of contemptible 
panic. 

The most interesting chapter in Mr. Kinglake’s present volume 
is that on "the demeanour of England” during the “winter 
troubles” of 1853-54. The reader of Mr. Kinglake's previous volumes 
will not need to be reminded that he has a very peculiar method of 
writing what he calls history. Specially does this appear in his 
treatment of public characters. He deals with them very much as 
Mr. Robert Browning deals with Bishop Blougram or Sludge the. 
Medium. He subjects them to psychological analysis as though he 
had some gift of divination whereby he could penetrate the inner 
chambers of thought, and reveal the processes which are there pro¬ 
ceeding. He differs from Mr. Browning in that he does not present 
the subjects of his analysis as speaking in the first person, and so 
being self-revealing. There is a certain piquancy in this method 
which tickles the imagination for the moment, but it is, in truth, 
very little removed from mere speculation. Mr. Kinglake really 
knows no more of the thoughts of the Duke of Newcastle, Lord 
Panmure, and others whom he thus analyses, than ii known by 
the world in general. As history recedes into the background, 
these secret matters are, as it were, cast up on the surface 
by the publication of letters, memoirs, autobiographies, con¬ 
versations, diaries, and other varieties of private history, and then 
this psychological treatment is more practicable. But we arefstill 
a great deal too near the period of the Crimean War to have acquired 
the materials for such minute knowledge of the hidden springs of 
events. 

Our troops in the Crimea during the winter did not, in all 
probability, suffer more than, or even as much as our armies 
had to endure in Spain, in the island of Waloheren, and else¬ 
where. But the " nation was altogether unprepared for any 
suffering. They remembered the glories of Wellington’s cam¬ 
paigns; they had forgotten the terrible cost which had been 
needed to purchase them, Also, for the first time in history, 
they had the dismal, unexciting realities of a winter campaign 
painted for them, week after week, by one who had a remarkable 
capacity for that kind of work. Bat for Mr. Russell’s letters to the 
Times, there seems no reason to suppose that the condition of our 
army upon the Chersonese heights would have evoked any urgent 
public attention. The service to the State rendered by those letters 
extended far beyond the Crimean campaign. They had the 
effect of familiarising thoughtful men all over the country with the 
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details of wliat an army in the field requires in order to make and 
keep it efficient; and in this way they created a public opinion out¬ 
side of the army of sufficient strength to compel the carrying out of 
reforms within it. Our army administration is very far from what 
it ought to he even yet; hut the progress is immense since the days 
of the Crimea, and this advance we owe, primarily, to the rousing 
effect of Mr. Bussell’s letters. 

The Times has now fallen into a state of such decrepitude that it 
requires an effort of the imagination to realise the enormous power 
• which it wielded then. It, more than any other agency, had been 
the means of hurrying the nation into this most foolish and in¬ 
iquitous war. Cobden and Bright, as we all remember, had tried in 
vain to stand up against this daily manufacturer and guide of public 
opinion. They were swept away into a temporary unpopularity; a 
fact that will remain in history, as a proof of the passionate, un¬ 
reasoning credulity of the English people. We are not, as a 
nation, very much more stupid than other nations; ^ut the 
singular thing about us is the credit we take to ourselves for 
the possession of qualities in which we are signally deficient. 
We pride ourselves, for example, on our sound practical good 
sense, and immediately exhibit our utter lack of it by choosing 
the Times as our guide; and rejecting the monitions of such a calm, 
farseeing, reasonable intellect as that of Cobden. When the ufinter 
set in and the winter troubles” of the army began, the Times, 
whiit had been the most eager for war, led the way in exciting 
the national terrors. Mr. Kinglake gives us some extracts from its 
“ leaders ” of those days, which sound strangely in the ears of those 
acquainted with the colourless articles which now fill its columns. 
After speaking of our dying soldiery, the “leader” goes on as 
follows:— 


But their aristocratic general, and their eqnally aristocratic staff, view this 
scene of wreck and destruction with a gentlemanlike tranquillity. Indeed, until 
strung into something like activity by the reflections of the press, the person on 
whom the liighest responsibility for this situation devolves, had hardly conde¬ 
scended even to make liimself superficially acquainted with its horrors. The 
aristocracy are trifling with the safety of the army in the Crimea, just as here 
they are dawdling over that periodical luxury, the formation of a Qovemment; 

The Times looked forward to a time when Ldrd Raglan and his 
staff would “retmn with their horses, their plate, and their china, 
their German cook, and several tods* weight of official returns, ^ in 
excellent order, and the announcement that, the last BritiEh soldier 
b^g dead, had left our positiod in the care bf our'gailant’ 
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alUes.” Tl!« rinws woujd uot even hear of . reinforospienteMi^ei&g 
sent to our weakened army. It wrote:— ; 

For our own part, whatever others may bo pleased to do, we will take no 
further part in such an affair. We wipe our hands of the war under the existing 
management. If Government, if the House of Commons, or the British public 
choose to sell themselves to the aristocracy, and through the aristocracy, to th^ir 
enemies, it is their own affair; we wipe our hands of the national suicide. 441 
that we can do is to protest and to warn, and that we will not cease to do, though 
hitherto we have done so in vain. Under the existing management, we repeat, 
we have no choice left but to protest against the farther prosecution of an enter' 
prise which leads to nothing but ruin and disgrace. 

The Times, in a word, which had been most urgent' for the war, 
now apparently desired to withdraw from it abruptly, without even 
attempting to arrange conditions of peace, or so much as consulting 
with our allies. Articles such as these pouring forth in a continual 
stream had the effect of creating a panic throughout the country. 
Among the many admirable capacities of our gifted nation, that of 
being panic-stricken without adequate reason is one of the most 
conspicuous. In general these panic-teroors seize upon us, not 
merely without adequate reason, but' without any reason at all. We 
imagine aU at once that the French are about to attack Portsmouth 
or the Russians to appear in Calcutta and pull the noses of the 
Governor-General and his Council., At such seasons, it is in vain 
for the few who preserve their sanity to demonstrate the utter im¬ 
possibility of either occurrence. The sane people are, denounced as 
traitors ; and we spend millions of money in. fortifying Portsmouth 
or invading Afghanistan, or perpetrating some other wild and costly 
absurdity. In the case of the Crimean War there, was some cause 
for alarm. The nation had forced the Government into a war, and 
neither the nation nor the Government had any idea of how a war 
ought to be conducted. The consequence was that our troops were 
perishing. They were without warm clothing, without adequate 
food, without base hospitals that could properly be called such. But 
the Government and all the various departments were working as 
hard as men could work to make good the shortcomings of their 
times of ignorance. It was clearly no time to, call off their atten¬ 
tion from these pressing duties, by compelling them to appear as 
defendants in a kind of national court-martial. That , our war 
administration had failed grievously in fulfflling the purpose of its 
iOxistence was not to be .denied. Thdt a searching examination into 
its nature and methods of conducting business Had hecome impera¬ 
tive as soon as the war had ended, was also obvious. But a panic- 
stricken nation had got beyond the reach of reason- iNothing would 
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content us but an immediate inquisition into the conduct of the war, 
while still the war was going on. OflBcials who could not be relieved 
from the duties they were discharging, were at the same time to be put 
upon their trial as being unfit to carry on those very duties. Lord 
Raglan was not himself to be relieved from the command of the 
army, but his staff was to be taken from him, and brought home to 
England under a cloud of disgrace. In other words, the General 
was to go on fighting, but as a warning that his fighting had not 
given satisfaction, his hands were to be lopped off. All through the 
autumn recess of 1854 those irrational purposes continued to grow 
in strength and definite shape, and when Parliament assembled on 
23rd January, 1855, they found expression in Mr. Roebuck’s motion 
for a Committee—‘'To inquire into the condition of our army 
before Sebastopol, and into the conduct of those departments of 
the Government whose duty it has been to minister to the wants of 
that army.” This motion was carried by a majority of 157, and 
thereupon Lord Aberdeen’s Government resigned. The new 
Ministry differed from the old only in this, that Loyds Palmerston 
and Panmure filled the t»ffices hitherto held by the Earl of Aberdeen 
and the Duke of Newcastle. 

The charge which the Times, as we have seen, was repeatedly 
urging against Lord Raglan and his staff, was that they had taken 
no pains to ascertain the actual condition of the army entrusted to 
their keeping. It was perishing, as it were, immediately under their 
eyes, but, they knowing nothing about it. Ministers at home were of 
necessity equally ignorant. As soon as Lord Panmure became 
Minister of War, he embodied these charges in an oflScial despatch, 
thereby giving them royal and ministerial sanction. In this 
despatch there is one sentence which has roused Mr. Kinglake’s 
wrath exceedingly. It is as follows:— 

It wotdd appear that yoni Tisits to the camp were few and far between, and 
yonr staff seem to have known as little as yourself of the condition of your gal¬ 
lant men. 

This is put with a bluntness which may be set down as rude, and the 
charge is, of course, absurd. Lord Raglan and his staff must have 
known the condition of the army from the reports of officers com¬ 
manding regiments, if not from their own observation. The really 
important question at issue is, whether or not they kept the autho¬ 
rities at home properly acquainted with what was going on. Both 
the Duke of Newcastle and Lord Panmure complained bitterly 
of the darkness in which Lord Raglan left them. Mr. Kinglake, on 
the Contrary, declares that their ignorance can be accounted for only 
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on tho assumption that they did not read Lord Raglan’s despatches. 
He says that having before him " two folio volumes comprising Lord 
Raglan’s despatches and private letters to the Duke of Newcastle, I 
perceive them to be abounding—richly, largely abounding—^in that 
very information which Lord Panmure says he ' cannot find.’ ” It 
follows, therefore, that Lord Panmure did not carefully read, 
did not master the papers in question. Unluckily for the sottling* 
of this disputed question, this conclusion is not so clear to the 
reader of Mr. Kinglake’s book as it is to Mr. Kinglake. There is 
not an extract from these folio volumes illustrative of this " abound¬ 
ing information.” We are asked to accept Mr. Kinglake’s assertion 
for proof, and from so devoted an admirer of Lo?i Raglan this is by 
no means sufficient. 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S LAND BILL. 

Thb proposed Irish land legislation, as indicated in the Queen's 
Speech, and farther by Mr. Gladstone, is likely to follow a safe 
middle course. It would be equally futile to attempt to satisfy the 
extreme Tory party or the adherents of the Land League. Both 
parties occupy extreme positions, and must .submit to a middle 
course. The Home Rule question is beyond the sphere of practical 
politics. If that claim were granted, we might expect the same in¬ 
tolerance of Protestantism which has been experienced by Roman 
Catholics in the past. It is the intention of the Government to re¬ 
duce exorbitant rents where they prevail. Where the rent is too 
high, or is objected to by the tenant, or where an increased rent is 
imposed, the matter could be settled by arbitrators mutually ap¬ 
pointed, these selecting their umpire. This is the plan proposed 
alike by the Ulster tenants and probably by the Commissioners on 
the Land Act of 1870. It must be admitted that equal protection 
could thus be afforded to both interests; and it is admitted even by 
landlords that the value of the tenant's interest is in many cases 
greater than that of the landlord. This is made clear in its origin 
in two cases given by the Times correspondent in its impressions of 
the 6th and 7th January. In both oases land worth only 
^28. per acre was reclaimed at the tenant's cost, and thus raised 
to a rental value of 20s. per acre. If such tenants get fair 
play, their tenant-right is worth nine times the value of the fee. 
Suppose such reclamation to have been effected a short time before 
Griffith's valuation was made, the rate would be ninefold greater 
than the proper value of the landlord's interest. In one of the cases 
mentioned in the Times, as above, the tenant had capital at command, 
and reclaimed the land—which is in County Kerry—^in five years. 
The law should provide protection for capita which has been thus 
invested. It should be taken for granted in Ireland that improve¬ 
ments have been made, according to custom, by the tenants, but the 
landlord should have the opportunity of proving the contrary. On 
some Irish estates the sale of tenant-right is not ^ permitted, though 
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tlie tenant may have made all improvements. Other landlords 
restrict the price to £5 or £10 per acre, though it may be of five or 
six times that value in the market. 

Though some landlords impose these unjust and capricious mles^ 
they urge the necessity of protecting the interest of the purchasers of 
land through the Encumbered Estates Court and otherwise* Such 
buyers must take the risk of falling as well as rising markets. If 
such land is to be utilized, the tenants should be able to live by the 
produce of the land, and not on charity. We shall see by-and-by 
that no consideration was shown for the tenant’s interest when the 
land was sold by the said Court. 

Eent can be equitably arranged byarbitrators mutually appointed. 
It has been found that the decisions of county court judges under 
the Land Act were supposed to be affected by political feeling. A 
Ministry who held that the Land Act of 1870 was “ spoliation and 
robbery” could not be expected to appoint judges who would have 
the least sympathy with the tenant’s claims. On the other hand, if 
the Land League party were in power, the landlords would not get 
justice. Land tribunals should be above the sifepicion of partiality. 
Even Irish Tory landlords are now reconciled to arbitration upon 
rents. The principle has been in operation for many years in our 
Australian colonies, with very satisfactory results. Even-handed 
arbitration is the method proposed by the Ulster tenants for arriving 
at a fair rent. We find certain Irish landlords who object to their 
tenants giving fortunes of a few hundred pounds to their daughters 
when they get married; others charge Irish tenants with having, in 
the aggregate, large sums deposited in the banks, The agent of 
the Fishmongers’ Company says that rents are not too high while 
tenant-right sells well. All such remarks imply that tenants 
should pay rack-rents, and have no right to any return for the large 
capital they have invested in improvements. We are told by Sir 
Bichard Wallace that tenant-right on his estate is worth £19 10s. 
per acre. That property has been as honestly and honourably ac¬ 
quired as the fee, and should be equally entitled to share the profit 
or loss by the land. 

It is alleged that meat, pork, and butter are higher in price than 
they were fifty years since j but it should be borne in mind that 
disease is much more prevalent, and that wages, rates, and taxes are 
much higher. In some cases during the last year the whole of the 
sheep oh certain farms have died from flukes, and there was much 
loss amongst horses and cattle from that disease also. The produc¬ 
tion of pork in Ireland is vastly reduced in consequence of the 
potato disease.. Bacon and hams were among their chief exports a few 
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years since ; but, taking one Iriab town as a sample, it appears tbat 
nine-tenths of the local consumption of bacon and hams is now 
supplied from America. The purpose of the rack-renting policy 
of certain Irish landlords is to absorb the tenant^s interest by main¬ 
taining or imposing exorbitant rents, and by the establishment of 
such office rules as have been mentioned above. 

The present state of lawlessness in Ireland has arisen from the 
causes which have been partly indicated above. Irish tenants feel 
that the laws which specially affect them have been framed so as to 
be injurious to their interests, while affording an undue advantage 
to the landlords. Those who enacted and maintained such unequal 
laws are responsible for the present state of affairs. There has been 
one good result from the present agitation j it has made Irish 
and other landlords amenable to reason. As to fair rents, arbi¬ 
tration would reduce rack-rents, and would also prevent an undue 
increase of rent. 

Mr. Gladstone seems to be prepared to provide for the free sale 
of the tenant’s interest. This may be carried out to the fullest 
extent, to the advairtage of all parties. Farms may thus be trans¬ 
ferred without cost or trouble to those who have the skill and means 
to work them. This arrangement does not suit those landlords who 
wish to appropriate their tenant’s property, but the landlord’s 
outlay in improvements should be as fully protected as that of the 
tenant. 

Under the guidance of the present Ministry, we may expect a 
proper development of the Bright clauses of the Land Act of 1870. 
It seems reasonable that where tenants have, say, a third interest in 
the fee, the said interest should go far towards the needful security 
for the payment of the instalments of the purchase-money. These 
payments might be spread over fifty years. It could be arranged 
that when two or three yearly payments were in arrear the land 
must be sold, and that the balance of the price would be paid to 
defaulting owners. The cash to buy out such estates as would come 
into the market could probably be obtained at 4 per cent, in the 
money market. 

It should not be supposed that Mr. Gladstone’s land scheme 
is fully developed, especially as the results of the Commission of 
Inquiry on the Land Act are not yet available. He is, surely, to 
be trusted for the doing of all that is practicable and requisite in 
connection with the Irish Land Question. A large amount of in¬ 
formation is now available on the subject, and the welfare of the 
Irish people> and even of the British nation, is at stake. Landlords 
should .consider whether their prospects as regards an equitable 
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settlement of the Land Question would be improved by waiting the 
effect of a much more widely-extended franchise. 

Lord Grey has filled some columns of the Times with his objec¬ 
tions to the Land Act of 1870, and to any further concessions to 
tenant farmers. If he were inclined to do equal justice to both 
parties, he could state his views more briefly. While condemning the 
Land Act, which only gives an instalment of justice to the tenant, 
he has nothing to say against the Encumbered Estates Act, which 
has been applied to property of the value of £52,000,000; thus ab¬ 
sorbing the interest of the tenants, which was worth at least 
£10,000,000, into the fee. This is quite as it should be from 
the standpoint of certain landlords. The Prussian Land Law of 
1811 was on a more equitable basis. The combined interest was 
sold to the highest bidder, and the proceeds equitably divided 
between landlord and tenant. This could be done in Ireland also, 
but the system of absorption is more in favour with the majority of 
landlords. It does not seem to occur to them that by putting off 
the day of reckoning they only insure the worse terms in the end. 
The 10,000 Irish landowners cannot continue to override the rights 
and liberties of 5,500,000 of people. If landlords are wise, 
they can still have their just rights. Mr. Disraeli said in 1834 
that in Ireland “ they had a starving population, an absentee 
aristocracy, and an alien Church.” The landlords, as a class— 
at least, the majority of them—have been disposed to per¬ 
petuate these evils. It appears that English landlords have also 
been qxacting rents that have rendered vacant in Essex farms to 
the extent of 50,000 acres. The loss and misery that result from 
this state of affairs is more easily imagined than described. 

Lord Dufferin, in bis statement on the Irish Land Question, 
which appeared in the* Times of 4th January, maintains that the 
free sale of tenant-«right is an infringement upon the interest of the 
landlord. I would ask how this agrees with his further statement, 
that a large property in Ulster has been sold lately at twenty-seven 
ypars’ purchase ? We are told also that the -Land Act of 1870 has 
confiscated the landlords' property j but we find that the average price 
in 1868 was 18‘9 years' purchase; for the five years ending 1876, 
19’4, and in the above case twenty-seven years' purchase 1 The fact 
is, that by defining and protecting the respective interests, the value 
of each is increased. It should be observed that the absorption of 
the tenant-right, as the above property was sold through the En¬ 
cumbered Estates Court, has probably raised the price from £18 to 
£27 per acre. It is worthy of note that the landlords' interest in 
Ulster (notwithstanding the high price of tenant-right) is of incn*e 
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Tilae tlian in the Soath and West of Ireland... It is merely trifling 
with the Bubject—staking for granted that the tenant shonld pay 
rent on his own improvements—to say that the high price paid for 
tenant-right doubles the rent. The one-third interest of the tenant 
should be free of rent. The tenants are quite willing to bear their 
proportion of the fall in prices and rental value, but object to the 
loss being thrown wholly upon them. 

Lord Dufferin sees the necessity for emigration, but in recom¬ 
mending the Canadian Dominion as the proper destination, he 
overlooks the fact that while £6 6s. takes the emigrant to Canada 
and £14 to Australia, the former takes only 40a. per annum of 
our manufactures, as compared with £17 per head in the latter case. 
The exports respectively are 50s. and £19 per head. There is the 
further circumstance in connection with Canada that it may at some 
future day be annexed to the United States. 

As to extensive reclamations of land in Ireland, I find that the 
cost would be about £15 per acre—say £375 for twenty-five acres. 
The passage money for a family to Australia would be £70 ; the 
balance of the £375 would purchase 180 acres of much better land, 
besides afibrding the means of bringing it into cultivation, and 
providing stock to work it. In the colonies, both the results of their 
labour and the consumption of our manufactures would be doubled, 
and the risk of being thrown on the charity of the British and 
American people would thus be avoided. I am fully sensible of 
Lord DufEerin's many admirable qualities, but submit that we are all 
subject to prejudice where self-interest is concerned. As to, reliev¬ 
ing the pressure of our population by emigration, the Australian 
colonies are taking out large numbers at their own cost, and could 
probably take double the number if the Home Government would 
bear half the cost—^still leaving the selectiofi to tho colonial agents. 
Even in England there is much surplus labour. Notwithstanding 
the mild winter, there are many able-bodied men now out of work. 
It is much better policy to aid in the conveyance of such labour to 
the best market than to allow the unemployed to drift injio 
pauperism. If labour is withdrawn from any part of the three 
kingdoms, room is made for the surplus that exists elsewhere. We 
decline to pay £7 as a moiety of the passage money to secure good 
customer^ and thus incur the risk of supporting them as paupers 
at a cost of £10 per head per annum. 

We leam from the Times oP December 16th that Leicestershire 
lanfllordB have, in some panshes, half the farms thrown upon their 
hMpsj to secure tenants, they have reduced the rent 20 or 30 per 
aHfl, and spend large sums in improvements, rather than 
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throw the land out of cultivation. In other English counties, farms 
of 1,000 acres can be had by merely paying the rates and taxes. 
Compare this state of affairs with the position of the tenants of Sir 
Richard Wallace, in Ulster. The tenants of this most benevolent 
baronet met in a suitable building near Moira to discuss the 
question of a reduction of 25 per cent, in the rent, on account of 
foreign competition in produce. The discussion was inteiTupted 
by an Orange mob with a band of music. Stones were thrown on 
the slated roof, and against the window shutters; the door was burst 
open, and the farmers were assailed with stones and brick-bats; 
some of them were severely injured, and the meeting was thus 
broken up. This is the mode of reasoning adopted by Tory 
landlords and agents, who employ the residuum of their supporters 
in this manner, both during elections and other exciting times. 
Sir R. Wallace is quite a favourable specimen of his class, and is 
only maintaining the rents imposed by his predecessor. One of his 
tenants stated to the meeting that the farm which he now held at 
25s. per acre was held by his grandfather at 2s. 6d. per acre, and 
that all the improvements that had so largely increased the rental 
value were made at the cost of the tenants. ' 

Lord Oranmore has alleged in the Times that the rent on his 
Hertford estate cannot be too high when the tenant-right has been 
lately sold, in some cases, at £19 10s. per acre. This just implies 
the absorption of the tenant’s improvements by a rise of rent. The 
rent on the said estate 150 years since was from ds. to 5s. per acre; 
the present average appears, from “The Great Land ovmers of 
Great Britain,” to be 248. 4d. per acre. Thi^ increased value has arisen 
chiefly from the tenants’ outlay—^at all events, not from that of the 
landlord. Lord Oranmore does not refer to the larutal assaults com¬ 
mitted on these tenants. He probably views the occurrence as an 
illustration of the boasted “ freedom of contract.” Landlords who 
are so ready to raise the rent, so as to absorb the tenants’ outlay, 
should be willing to reduce it to meet lessened returns from the 
land; by refusing such concessions, th^ teach their tenants to act 
unjustly in return. Tenants have been driven by such conduct, in 
certain cases, to combine against the payment of rents that are 
reasonable. Where the tenants have doubled or trebled the rental 
value, they have as large an equitable interest in the land as the 
so-called owner. I have known the tenaat-r^t of Ulster farms, 
on which,the tenants had made very costly inq)rovements, to sell so 
high as £52 per acre; and even in Kerrj it Esnaetimes s^ at £24 
per acre. The present state of the Irish Land Question seems to 
have ariseP <Mefiy from the imposition of rack-r^ts by certain 
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landlords. Had the owners made the needful improvements, a 
change of tenants could have been easily effected, and real freedom 
of contract secured. According to the Irish custom in days of old, 
land was let at a moderate rent to local residents, but of aliens' a 
rack-rent might be exacted; it is but too commonly the case on some 
estates to rack-rent all alike. While the land was tribal property, 
members of the tribe or clan were allowed to hold on easy terms, 
while interlopers paid a rack-rent. In many cases interlopers now 
strive to exact more than a rack-rent from the descendants of 
former owners of the land. 

As the character of the Irish people is too commonly traduced 
through the press and otherwise, I quote the words of Bianconi 
from his " Biography,” page 83. ■ He was an intelligent, independ¬ 
ent, and unbiassed witness. “ The peaceable (character) and high 
moral bearing of the Irish people can only be known and felt by 
those who have lived amongst them, and who have had long and 
constant intercourse with them. I have, therefore, been equally 
surprised and pained to observe in portions of the respectable press, 
both in England and Ireland, repeated attacks on the morality of 
our popnlation, charging them with a proneness to violate the laws, 
and with a disregard of private property. But as one plain truth is 
worth a thousand bare assertions, I offer, in contradiction of these 
statements, this indisputable fact: My conveyances, many of them 
carrying very important mails, have hem travelling during all hours of 
the day and night for forty-two years, and the slightest injury has never 
been done by the people to my property, or to that entrusted to my care.” 
His conveyances ran 3,800 miles per day. 

Mr. Bianconi bought estates to the extent of 5,000 acres; one 
purchase was in a locality known as the "Devil's Bit,” County 
Tipperary. The tenants were not in the habit of paying rent, but 
he called them together and told them that all his tenants were 
required to take leases at Griffith’s valuation. The leases were 
accepted, and the result was “ that he had no tenants on any pro¬ 
perty who were more punctual in paying their rent, and they 
afterwards became orderly, industrious, and thriving.” 

The tenants of Sir B. Wallace had a more recent and undis¬ 
turbed meeting, requesting' a reduction of rent on account of bad 
harvests and low prices. They say that “ it is utterly misleading 
for Sir Bichard Wallace to refer to GriflBth’s valuation, as many of 
the tenants have paid large sums for hned-down leases, thus capi¬ 
talizing and buying out a portion of their rent. A former owner, 
the Marquis of Hertford, to serve his luxurious wants, absorbed 
newly all the tenants’ capital, giving in return fined-down leases; 
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the payment was in many cases compulsory upon the tenants. This 
explains the statement that the rent is below Griffith’s v^uation.” 
The tenants allege “ that their improvements hare been made the 
basis of continual rises of rent j ” that the right of free sale is 
interfered with j” “ that vexatious office rules have been recently in¬ 
troduced ; and that 6 per cent, on the rent is charged as receivers’ 
fees.” They say that, “ unless there is a system of live and let live 
between landlord and tenant, many of them have no resource but to 
leave the country.” Such being the circumstances under a most 
benevolent proprietor on a large estate, what must be the position 
of tenants on small properties ? I have it on the best authority that 
many Ulster farmers, even those holding fifty acres or more, are 
unable to provide as nourishing- food for themselves and their 
families as they have to provide for the paupers in the workhouses. 
A farmer who took his butter to market, and was told by the 
official who tested its quality that it was first-class, replied that he 
could not say as to that, having never tasted it. The landlords have 
upheld their sway for many generations by a sort of trades’ 
unionism j but the mass of the Irish population is following suit, 
which may result in equitable terms. See the position df the tenants 
on a small estate in Ulster which was bought some twenty years 
since, and the rents were doubled on the tenants. One had to pay 
£64 instead of £23, another £57 instead of £29 ; another lost his 
lease by an accident, and though the landlord had the counterpart, 
instead of producing it, he raised the rent 50 per cent. Another, 
who holds in perpetuity, was charged £16 per annum for some years 
as a drainage rate j but, suspecting wrong, he applied to the Board of 
Works, and found that the landlord was paying only £5 198., and 
pocketing the difierence. The tenant got this put right, and 
recovered the surcharge. The drainage scheme was carried out 
by the Government, and cost £150,000 for the River Bann j but 
it was coupled ■?#ith an abortive navigation scheme, costing 
£104,000. This navigation was carried on for some years by occa¬ 
sional trips of forty miles by a small steamer, worked by two men 
and a boy. This traffic ceased years ago, and the weirs and looks 
only tend to the silting-up of the channel and the flooding of 
20,000 acres of valuable land. After many years of agitation, the 
present Government have granted a Commission of Inquiry on the 
subject. The better drainage of the country has doubled the maxi¬ 
mum discharge of the Bann in forty years. 

Chaeles WlItSON. 


Cheltenham. 
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PosTSCEiFT.—The tenant who has been mentioned as holding in 
perpetui^ was also a tenant at will of 8 acres, but as the rent there¬ 
on was raised from 30 b. to 60s. per acre he threw it up. This land¬ 
lord has just reduced his rent 20 per cent. The nonpayment of 
Irish rents is the more inconvenient, as it is customary to have a 
notice to quit printed on the back of the rent receipt. I may add 
tiiat the flow of water in the Lower Bann has increased from 400,000 
to more than 800,000 cubic feet per minute during the last forty 
years. This fact may account for the floods in British rivers also. 
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INDIA BEFORE OUR TIME AND SINCE. 

IT. 

Wb have now before ns the Report of the Hon. Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone on the territories conquered from the Peishwa, in 1818, that was 
submitted by that gentleman, as Commissioner of those territories, 
to the Supreme Government of India, and printed in Bombay in the 
year 1821. The reader will understand that Mr. Elphinstone was 
reporting upon those very Deccan districts, the misery of which 
has been so extreme for some years past; the districts in which 
the Deccan riots occurred three or four years ago, the causes of 
which a Commission was assembled at Poonahto investigate in 1875. 
At page 42, then, of his Report, we find Mr. Elphinstone writing as 
follows:— 

The Mahratta comitTy presents in many respects a complete contrast to the 
picture of Bengal. . . . The people are few compared to the quantity of arable 
land; Ihey are hardy, warlike, and always armed. Till of late years, the situa¬ 
tion of the lower orders was very comfortable, and that of the upper prosperous. 
There was abundance of employment in the domestic establishments and foreign 
conquests of the nation. 

We have here the very distinct assurance that under the Peishwa, 
the situation of the lower orders of the people was very comfortable, 
and that of the upper prosperous. It is of these very districts that 
Mr. Malet wrote, as (fuoted by us in our last issue, that" great stores 
of grain existed even in the small villages, and that it was not 
uncommon for the ryots to possess a foqr years' store of grain in 
hand." Now the question is,—how is it that this state of matters 
has so completely disappeared, and that under a rule, administered 
with such pure intentions as our own, the people have become so 
al^'ectly poor and miserable? The statement that our rule has 
reduced the people over wide provinces of India to pauperism, is so 
wounding to our amour propre, that many Englishmen are ready to 
resent it as a calumny, believing it impossible that it should be 
true. It is, therefore, of importance that the fact should be estab¬ 
lished clearly; since it is obviously that poverty which everywhere 
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in modem days, converts mere dronght and scarcity into aotnal 
famine. When we succeeded to the Peishwa’s territories in tiie 
Deccan, the condition of the lower classes was " very comfortable 
that of the upper classes even “ prosperous.” We have the assur¬ 
ance of Mr. Elphinstone that this was so, after long years of resi- 
' dence at the Peishwa’s Court, and after three years' actual admin¬ 
istration of the territories after they had come under our own rule. 
How could a people be anything but “ very comfortable ” with 
abundance of employment, and with years of food stored up in their 
villages, as Mr. Malet tells us from his own knowledge of the facts. 
But we have other authority, as striking and as explicit, as to the 
facts. In a private letter, dated 1849, “written by a gentleman 
high in the Company's service,'' the decay of the people under our 
rule, in the adjoining province of Guzerat, taken by us twelve years 
before from the Peishwa, is described as follows:— * 

Many of the best famUies in the province, who were rich and well-to-do when 
we come into Guzerat in 1807, have now scarcely clothes to their backs. 

Mr. Giberae, another Indian civilian, after an absence of four¬ 
teen years from the same province, on returning thereto in 1840 as 
Judge, says:— 

I did not see so many of the more wealthy classes of the Natives. When we 
first had the country, the aristocracy used to have their gay carts, horses, and 
attendants, and a great finery about them, and tliere seemed now to be an absence 
of all that. 

He gave this statement in evidence before the Select Committee of 
the Commons in 1848. As to the ryots, he said:— 

The ryots all complain that they had money once, but that they had none 

now. 

It is another writer, however, of this bygone generation to whom 
we are mainly indebted for our knowledge of the ruin which our 
rule brought upon the Mahratta provinces. Mr. Saville Marriott 
was nearly half a century in the Civil Service of Western India, ter¬ 
minating his career in 1842 as a member of the Bombay Council. 
Betuming at last to England as an old man, we find him publishing 
an admirable essay upon the effects of our rule on the condition of 
the people. In this pamphlet he reproduces a letter which he had 
‘ addressed in to Sir Robert Grant, who was then Governor of 
Bombay, Mr, Marriott being, if we remember rightly. Commissioner 
of D^pan at the time* Observe what he says 

fot^ hiaay years past I have, in common with many others, punfiiUy wit- 
maSed the decline of the people, and more especially iheit pi^ of .the oomintimfy 
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which has emphatically been styled “ the sinews of the Stele "—the psasantiy of 
India. It is not a single, but a combination of causes, which has produce^ this 
lesult Some of these are, and have been from the beginning, obvious to those 
who have watched with attention the development of the principles of our rule in 
relation to such as have been superseded, become blended with our system, 
or are opposed to it in practical effect. Others are less apparent, and some 
complex; whilst another cause of the decline may possibly be involved in 
obscurity. 

It is a startling but too notorious fact that, though loaded with a vastly 
greater absolute amount of taxation, and harassed by various severe acts of tyranny 
and oppression, yet the country was in a state of prosperity under the Native rule 
when compared with that into which it has fallen under the avowedly mild sway 
of British administration. Though, in stating the subject, I have used the 
expression, “ a vastly greater absolute amount of taxation,” yet I would beg to be 
understood as being fully aware those terms must be treated in a qualified sense, 
since it is manifest that, relatively viewed, a smaller numerical amount of taxa¬ 
tion may, with reference to the means of payment, be,* in point of fact, more 
burdensome than a much larger where the resources are more adequate to the 
object. But, in the particular case in point, it is, I believe, ability which has 
diminished; and that, too, to many grades below the proportionate fall in the 
pecuniary amount of fiscal demand. To the pecuniary injurious results are also 
to be added the many unfavourable circumstances inseparable for a time from 
a foreign rule. In elucidation of the portion that this country is'verging to the 
lowest ebb of pauperism, I would adduce a fact pregnant with considerations of 
the most serious importance, namely, that of late years a large portion of the 
public revenue has been paid by encroachment upon the capital of the country, 
small though that capital is in itself I allude to the property of the peasantry, 
which consists of personal ornaments of the precious metals and jewels, con¬ 
vertible, as occasions require, to profitable purposes, and accommodations in agri¬ 
cultural pursuits, most frequently in the shape of pawn, till the object has been 
obtained. I feel certain that an examination would establish that a considerable 
share of this and other property, even to cattle and household utensils, has been 
for ever alienated from its proprietors to make good the publip revenue. In addi¬ 
tion to this lamentable evidence of poverty, is another of equal force, to be 
seen in all parts of the country, in the numerous individuals of the above class 
of the community wandering about for the employment of hirelings, which they 
are glad to obtain even /or the most scanty pittance. In short, almost every¬ 
thing forces the conviction that we have before us a narrowing progress to utter 
pauperism. 

Unfortunately, neither Mr. Marriott nor any man of his day saw 
with sufficient clearness the causes of this decline. The great fact 
that the currency of the country was inadequate to our administra¬ 
tive system, and produced all this misery, while the tribute absorbed 
the exports that should have led to its augmenitation, was dimly 
disoemed by these gentlemen, For want of clearer insight, the de¬ 
cline was laid upon the Byotwaree settlement of the Presidency, and 
a permanent settlement at lower rates of assessment, recommended 
in' it» room. At best, such a measure could only hare deferred the 
panperization bf the people, which, under &e existing oondi- 
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tion of things, was inevitable. These are not the passionate, ill- 
conditioned utterances of a disa^ected press, be it remembered, but 
the moamful conclusions of an aged and able man, who knew pre¬ 
cisely what her was saying, and who had with his own eyes seen the 
people sink, under our rule, from the comfortable “ position " in 
which we found them, into this blank and utter miseiy. And we are 
to-day still inquiring how it is, that our rule thus pauperizes the 
people, to whom we so earnestly desire to do good. 

The first step that shook the prosperity of the Mahratta districts 
of the Deccan, was the demand made upon the people for payment 
of the land revenue in money. We forgot that there was little or 
no money in the country j—a consequence itself largely, of the ex¬ 
actions and rapacity which had everywhere marked our course in the 
last century, from 1757 to 1780. The phenomenon of a great and 
sudden fall in the price of agricultural product, uniformly followed 
wherever British rule was set up over the people, in substitution of 
Native rule. The fall simply meant, of course, the impoverishment 
of the agricultural classes, and the depriving them of those stores of 
grain which they had ever amassed against scarcity. More than one 
early writer seems to have suspected the cause, but it was not clearly 
discerned or pressed upon public attention, until twenty-five years 
ago, when Major, now Sir George Wingate, almost the sole surviving 
author of the thirty years’ lease system and of our modern land 
settlements, made an efibrt to awaken the Government to the facts. 
From that date, the point has never been absent j^rom our own mind. 
Drought and scarcity were common enough before our time, and 
sometimes passed into actual famine ; but the people were never so 
powerless before, to prevent the development of scarcity into starva¬ 
tion. Every village in the country had its own reserve of grain 
stored up therein against famine. To this hour, nothing will induce 
the ryois in Lower Bengal or Orissa to part with their private food 
reserves of rice, but necessity. It is of no use to offer a high price 
for the grain. The horrors of famine are burnt into the ryot’s soul, 
and he is never at ease unless he has an ample reserve of rice stored 
in his own homestead to meet the calamity. In Orissa, the ryot 
never deems himself quite safe, we are told, with less than a full two 
years’ store of rice in his homestead. Now the uniform result of 
introducing our rule into a province, seems to have been the gradual 
exhaustion of these stores, and at last their total disappearance. 
The sufferings of the rural population during the first few years of 
the transition from Native to British rule, seem to have been uni¬ 
form and severe; and the cause one and the same throughout, 
TURhely, the hasty substitution of cash assessments ” for " payment 
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in kind,” under the fatal delusion that " the principles ®f political 
economy ’’ demanded the change. Within three or four yean of the 
establishment of our rule, we find Mr. Chaplin, the Commissioner of 
the Deccan, writing (August, 1822) 

In closing my observations on matters connected with the revenue, it will 
not be irrelevant to notice the extraordinary depresewn which has tahen place 
during the last year in the prices of all descriptions of land produce. Grain is 
throughout the Deccan cheaper now than it has been during the last forty years. 
This state of the market is not to be ascribed to any redimdance in the harvests 
of the last season, which were certainly not Inore than ordinarily productive. 

. . . The depression of the market unquestionably gives rise to difficulty in real¬ 
izing the land revenue, and furnishes a plausible subject of complaint to the ryot. 

The italics are ours. Not an inkling does Mr. Chaplin, who was an 
able man, seem to have had of the real cause of the depression. The 
ryot was being stripped of his “ four years’ stores ” of grain, and 
obliged to sell them for nothing, to find cash for our land revenue 
demands upon him. “ I am puzzled to discover,” said Mr. Chaplin, 
“ any satisfactory mode of accounting for it.” The fact was, the 
system of enforcing cash payments from the ryot threw him at once, 
and hopelessly, into the hands of the only class that had, or could 
get, money. All that had been demanded of him before our time, 
was BO much grain or other produce, while strict injunctions were 
issued to the mamlutdar (collector) that as the grain and other 
articles payable in kind to Government, were valued in annual 
accounts at the ^arket rate of each year, care should be taken to 
dispose of the same at the conjunctures that might be most 
favourable to the interest of Government ” (p. 28). The only cash 
that the Government received was the cash paid to it by the native 
banker in payment for their purchase of the Government grain, eras 
an advance thereon, while the mamlutdar was waiting for a “ favour¬ 
able conjuncture ” Jto effect the sale. As remissions, moreover, were 
regularly made to the ryot, on the occurrence of any great calamity 
or insurrection, and as arrears were never allowed to be carried for¬ 
ward and pressed against him beyond the next hist [collection], it is 
easy to see how much more lightly such assessments sat upon him,than 
the rigid exaction of cash payments at constantly recurring intervals, 
under our system. Payment in kind suited his condition and cir¬ 
cumstances exactly, while it permitted the villages to amass reserves 
of grain, for their maintenance in drought and scarcity. But these 
reserves -had to be sold, under a system that required the assess¬ 
ments to be forthcoming in money, and inexorably. Under this 
system, the ryot came almost immediate^, we say, under bondage to 
the Bowcar. The advances He required i^m the latter under tlie old 
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systein, were ntere advances for Ids own living, or for cnltivating-' 
his holding, and were made in grain; while, nnder oar system, 
the Bowcar was indispensable to himj to enable him to pay his cash 
liabilities to ns. Seed-grain or food-grain were all the advances he 
tranted before; now he must have cash from the sowcar to pay the 
Government. The sowcar found it almost as difficult to get the money 
as the ryot, the currency of the country being very restricted in 
amount. We make no pretensions to any discovery in this matter. 
That merit belongs to others, and mainly to the late Sir George 
Wingate. It was he who first led us to the study of the land 
revenue question in all its bearings, and who first opened our own 
eyes to the effect of the Home charges, and awakened a con¬ 
science within us on the subject. We have striven for twenty years 
past to popularize and enforce his views, and may here introduce an 
extract from his essay of 1857, every word and fact of which should 
be pondered by the nation:— 

The Anglo-Indian financial system differs from that of the Native Govern¬ 
ments in the following most nnportant particulars 

Istly. The payment of the Army, Police, and other public establishments in 
cash. 

2ndly. The collection of the land-tax in money, instead of wholly or 
partially in kind. 

3rdly. The transfer of a portion of the Indian revenues to England, for the 
payment of the Home Charges, usually and correctly styled “the Indian Tribute.” 

ithly. The creation of a funded public debt, of which the interest has to be 
paid in cash. 

The charges to be defrayed out of the Indian revenue, being of an inflexible 
character, could only be met in years of deficient collections by borrowii^, and 
hence they involved the creation of a funded public debt. But they brought 
about more important consequences still; for the payment of troops and establish- 
znsnts, and the interest of the public debt, in cash, of necessity involved the 
colleotion qf the revenue in cash too; and the latter measure, however little 
thought of at the time of its introduot^n by our Indian land revenue collectors 
and financiers, has produced a momentous revolution in the value of properly and 
bearing of taxation in India, far exceeding in degree, but similar in Mnd, to that 
effected in England by the return to cash payments in 1810. 

Under Native rule, the land-tax was the chief source of revenue, and was in 
great part either levied in Mnd, or assigned for the Support.of troops and 
establishment. There, was only a small portion of the whole collected in money, 
and tran^erred from the local to the central treasuries. The standing milito^ 
force, kept and regularly paid by the Government, was small. Hie bulk of the 
'troops consisted a.Mnd- of militia fhmished by jagbeerdars 'and other hmdiords, 
to adkhin the coUeoflifa of the taxes was assigned for the support of these levies, 
and tr eondaettg,#ie*oivil administration of the ^tricts placed nnder their 
jurisdictionor retainers of these feudidories were in.gseat measure 
lUaiiita^Sd grains forage, and other supplies famished by we disfadets in 

whidh located. The hmd-tax tras in oouiiie^iilhoe either whhBy dr 
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partiallj taken, in kind, and what was collected in money wtp ^eneyally paid 
away ^ patties on the spot, and thus quickly returned into circulotiqn. The 
herediteiy Revenue and Police officials were generally paid by grants of land on 
tenure of servica Wages of farm servants and agricultural labourers were paid 
in grain. Grain, also, was the common medium of exchange for effectiag petty 
purchases in country tovms. The farmer’s or labourer’s wife took a basketful of 
grain on her head to market, instead of a purse of money, and therewith^ 
purchased her week’s supplies. The people lived in a rude and simple ffieliion, 
having few wants, and knowing little of luxuries. In inland districts the chief 
imports were salt, metals, and a few luxuries for the better classes: but the value 
of the whole was inconsiderable, and the exports with which these were purchased 
were, of course, correspondingly limited. In this state of tilings, money was 
hardly wanted at all, and a small supply of coin sufficed for tlie realization of the 
public revenue and the settlement of commercial transactions. But wliile the 
quantity of coin in circulation was small, tlie prices of agricultural produce were 
well sustained, owing to the limited extent of land in cultivation, and the largo 
demand for food by the numerous body of the people employed unproductively 
as soldiers, retainers, and public officers of all kinds, tod the difficulty of supple¬ 
menting deficient harvests by importations from more favoured districts, through 
the want of good roads or other facilities for the transport of bulky produce. 

The foreign commerce of the country at large was necessarily confined 
witliin very narrow limits. It was only the products of the coast districts and 
tlie more valuable commodities of tlie interior, such as indigo and mannfactnred 
goods, that could bear the expense of carriage to the ports of sliipment, so as to 
admit of being exported. India, at that time, coveted few of the productions of 
foreign countries, and her most important imports were the precious and common 
metals, broadcloths, jewels, and otlier luxuries for the wealthy. 

The innovations made in tlie revenue and financial system by the British 
have, however, effected the most sweeping changes in all these particulars, and 
we shall now endeavour to trace their operation. On tlie territory of a Native 
prince passing under the sway of the Company, the first steps taken were to 
substitute regularly paid and disciplined troops, located in military stations, for 
the rural militia of the Native feudatories, and a staff of European and Native 
officials receiving fixed salaries, in place of the former momlutdars and revenue 
formers with their followers, who paid themselves by perquisites and other indirect 
gains, but received very trifling emoluments from the treasury of tlie State. The 
next, and an all-imporfknt step in Ango-Indian administration, was to collect the 
land-tax in money, instead of realizing it in Mnd, according to the practice which 
had virtually, if not nominally, obtained to a great extent under Native rule. 
The immediate and inevitablejponsequence of this gei^^eral enforcement of money 
assessments was, that the amount of coin previously circulating, and sufficient for 
the a^ustment of the limited transactiona connected with revenue and commerce 
under the Native system, proved quite inadequate for tlie settlement, without a 
derangement of prices^ of the greatly enlarged transactions resulting from the British 
system. Undm the Native system, the sale for cash of a small part of the i^ricul- 
tuzal produce of a district sufficed to provide for all its liabilities connected with 
taxation and commerce. Under the British system, on the contrary, twice or 
perhaps three times the quantity of produce had to behold, in order to provide 
for the same objects, owing to .the whole amount of the itod-tax-bemg denmn<^d 
in cpin. But the supply of coin remaining as before, the effect of this increased 
demand for it was, of course, to enhance ito price. The coin li circulation had 
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to perform double or treble the work it had aocomplished before. The ryot 
requiring more cash to pay bis money assessment, had, of course, to bring more 
produce to market, which occasioned a glut and brought down prices. Md this 
state of things was aggravated by the demand for grain and forage in the country 
markets being less than before, owing to the disbanding of the irregular force 
which had been kept up by the Native jagheerdars and other functionaries of the 
former Government, and to the increased production due to an extension of 
cultivation by means of these disbanded levies. Prices fell more and more, until 
in many cases our collectors found it to be wholly impossible to collect the full 
land assessment, and large remissions had to be annually made. The village 
grain merchants, who are also the village bankers, deprived of a sufficient market 
at their own doors, were compelled, in order to find money to supply their 
constitnents with, to seek more distant markets for the disposal of the produce 
left upon tiieir hands, in liquidation of advances previously made by them to' 
the ryots. 

The sufferings of the rural population during tliis transition period were, 
without doubt, very severe.’ The Revenue reports of our collectors in newly- 
acquired territories abound with harassing descriptions of the depressed condition 
of the agricultural classes, and with representations of the difficulties they 
experienced in collecting the land assessment, owing to the great fall in the 
prices of all descriptions of agricultural produce. The assessments of Sir Thomas 
Munro in the Madras districts failed from this cause. So did the early Revenue 
Settlement of the Bombay territories, and also the Permanent Settlement of 
Bengal, which occasioned the ruin of the first proprietors. And quite recently 
we have had a striking example of the same phenomenon, in the case of the 
Punjab. It is stated in the Report of the Board of Administration for the years 
1849-60 and 1860-61, printed for the Court of Directors, that fixed money assess¬ 
ments were substituted in 1847 for the system we found in existence, and that in 
the whole of the Punjab a reduction of the land-tax, equal to 26 per cent., 
has been effected. The demand for food has not decreased—it has probably 
increased; for although the army of the late Government has been disbanded, 
there are not, between the Sutlej and the Khyber, less than 60,000 fighting men, 
with perhaps five times that number of camp followers. Hence there is a larger 
demand than before for food over the country generally, though the market round 
about Lahore is more limited. The labour employed on canals, roads, canton¬ 
ments, and other public works, must cause the circulation of large sums of money, 
and increase the demand for food. The pay of our army within the limit (of the 
Punjab) has been estimated to be equal to £1,660,000. The expenditure by the 
various Civil establishments, the Commissariat and Executive departments, and 
the different works in progress under the Board, are probably equal to another 
£1,000,000; so that nearly- double the Punjab revenues are at present spent in 
the country. In despite, however, of large reductions of assessment, the com¬ 
plaints during the past year on the part of the agriculturists have been loud and 
general Prices in many villages have fallen a half. The cry of over-assessment 
is loud and general. There has been a very general demand among the agricul¬ 
turists for a return to grain payments, and to a division or appraisement of the 
crops every eeason. ^ 

It is clear, from these statements of the Board of Administration, that the 
specie in the Pusdab must have been largely increased under our rule, even if we 
make the most ai|^e allowance for the re-export of a portion of it, remitted by 
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our Sepoys and camp followers to their homes in the older provinces. And yet, 
in the face of this large increase of coin in circulation, prices have fallen nearly 
60 per cent. The Board, following the example of our early collectors, attribute 
this decline of prices to abundant harvests and extension of cultivation; but it 
may well be doubted whether the increase of production in the Punjab up to the 
time referred to in the Board’s report, had more than kept pace with the increased 
consumption due to the presence of our army, numbering with its camp followers 
nearly 400,000 souls. The phenomenon of a great and sudden fall of prices is 
not singular, or confined to the Punjab, but was equally observable in other parts 
of India, when they first passed under the rule of the British Government. The 
fall in the former, as in tlie latter case, will be of a lasting character, and an 
explanation of it must be sought in some cause of wider and more enduring action 
than the casual state of the harvests, or the extension of land imder tillage. 
These circumstances may have contributed to the efl'ect, as already pointed out, 
but only to a very limited extent. 

This remarkable fall of prices, which has almost invariably followed the 
transfer of territory from Native to British rule, while neither capable of being 
accounted for by tlie state of the crops and extent of cultivation, nor by the 
annual tribute remitted to England, may yet be clearly traced to the extra¬ 
ordinary demand for money occasioned by our collecting the land assessment 
in cash, and conveying it away from the agricultural districts ^ to our large mili¬ 
tary stations for tlie payment of the troops located there. A much larger currency 
than before would clearly have been required under tliis change of system, in 
order to sustain prices at the old standard. It was, however, impossible to 
enlarge the currency so as fully to meet the change, and no attempt to do so 
was made, or apparently ever thought of. The consequence was, tliat in order to 
obtain money for the payment of his assessment, the ryot brought more produce 
to market than before; but as there was no corresponding enhancement of the 
demand for it, prices necessarily fell. 

It is now twenty-six years ago since the late Mr. Green, at tliat.time 
Professor of Literature in the Poonah College, wrote a very striking 
series of papers on the “ Deccan Eyots, and their Land Tenure.” The 
papers originally appeared in the Bombay Gazette, but were seen to 
be so valuable, even by the Government itself, that they were col- 
lected and re-published in official form. We have treasured our 
own copy of them for the last twenty years, and never recur to them 
without being newly impressed with their value. " Our rule,” said 
Mr. Green, “ will be light or heavy in India, almost in exact propor¬ 
tion to the facility or the difficulty which the country has in creating 
a demand abroad for its products.” Mr. Green’s essay appeared at 
the moment when the people of the Deccan had reached their 
deepest misery. It was just before the Crimean War; and never 
was more clearly seen than in these writings, the value and import¬ 
ance of a thorough mastery of the principles and conditions upon 
which the " wealth of nations ” depends. Mr. Green’s poUtical 
economy was far as the poles from the science which handed over a 
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million of people to death in Orissa fourteen years ago, under ©over of 
its so-called principles; and which has again and again, within our 
own experience, been allowed to stereotype evils that should have 
been swept away without ten minutes’ consideration. Mr. Green was 
one of the few men who see clearly the conditions of things around 
them. Their/oresight would be prophetic, but that it springs from 
their exact insight into the present, and their knowledge of the laws 
which determine Jiumjan progress. He pointed out that under our 
rule, an unheard-of portion of the revenues of the country was spent 
upon foreign commodities. A Governor, a Member of Council, 
Judge, or Collector, does not, as a Native Rajah or Jaghirdar, or 
Amildar, would do, spend his income on crowds of retainers and 
hangers-on of all kinds, creating a large and constant demand for 
the common food-grains of the country, and for ghee, goor, p4n, 
betel, and so on. The English Judge, or other official, requires Long 
Acre carriages, Arabian or Australian horses, French wines, Parisian 
and London millinery, and the long list of foreign luxuries in 
which every one in India indulges, from the Viceroy down to the 
engine-driver. The rich Native, unfortunately for his own country, 
long since acquired a taste for-these imported luxuries, and even the 
very poorest expends what he has—beyond the mere necessaries of 
life—upon English piece-goods and copper, or upon China silk and 
silver. This intense demand for foreign goods was unknown before 
our time. It has sprung up under foreign rule, and has wholly 
changed the economic conditions under which the country is qow 
administered. Let us suppose that a Native Prince and his nobility, 
suohes the Peishwa, Bajee Rao and his Mahratta Sirdars, had sud¬ 
denly changed their tastes and habits, say at the time of thQ Treaty 
of Bassein (1803). Let us suppose the Peishwa to have suddenly 
dismissed the swarms of Brahmins that hung about his court at 
PoOnah; that the great Mahratta Sirdars of the Deccan followed 
his example; and that the sowars, peons, ghora-wallahs, and troops 
of idle servants and retainers, to whose maintenance the Mahratta 
revenues had up to that time been devoted, were suddenly cast 
adrift upom the Deccan; and that the revenues—which had hitherto 
supported all these dependents in rude comfort—were now devoted 
by the Prince and his Sirdars to the purchase of every variety of 
foreign luxury. 

The first effect would be great misery to the classes thus do- 
prived of their accustomed means of living; the misery we have 
seen so terribly exemj^lified at Lucknow, in the last Wenfy-five 
years. The second effect would be that the revenue spent % the 
Ccurt mid its Executive, no longer finding its itay to the elaases 
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thus suddenly m^e destitute, and through them to the Nathre 
bazaar, and through them. to the oultivatora that supplied the 
bazaar, the last or cultivators would no longer have it to return to 
the Government as revenue. The money, by the supposition, would 
have gone out of the country, to pay for the foreign luXurira con¬ 
sumed by the Prince and his noblemen under their new stylo of 
living. The final result would be a general inability of the culti¬ 
vator to pay the former land revenue, and wide-spjead poverty and 
distress, reaching to all classes. Now this is precisely the o^nge 
which has everywhere followed upon the substitution of British for 
Native rule; while our amour propre is so profound that it is almost 
impossible to get the fact fairly looked at, when the policy of 
“ annexation ” is under discussion. Under Lord Dalhousie, it meant 
political extinction for any one, to suggest that a revolution of this 
order might possibly not prove beneficial to the people. That the 
subversion of Native rule in Oudh has been the direct cause of the 
cruel sufferings of Native society in Lucknow, is notorious. In the 
famine of 1878 we had Native ladies starving upon three pice a day, 
as our correspondent, an English official, wrote to us at the time 

A system of relief by task-work has since September been in operation in the 
city zenanas. The Native ladies, many of tliem highly born and delicately nurtured, 
have been glad to earn three pice a day by embroidering caps and doing chignon 
work. The money for this was all supplied locally, i.e., by charities, subscriptions, 
and municipal grant. 

yhe ruin which this one annexation wrought was, unfortunately, 
not confined to Lucknow. From soma cause or other, or a com¬ 
bination of causes, our rule has reduced the masses of the culti¬ 
vators ijp utter, abject pauperism; and their sufferings in the 
late famine, 1877-78, were incredible. We refuse sternly to shat 
our eyes to these facts, or to be silent about them. We have 
brought this miseiy upon the people by our ambition and greed, 
and we must redeem them at all costs from the position into which 
we have brought them, or stand branded in history with the 
deepest dye. What can we do ? Thai is the earnest inquiry we 
should be all maJcing of each other. Do something we must,, and 
do it quickly too. 

In inquiring into the causes of the growing poverty of the 
people under our rule, too much importance has, we believe, ever 
been attached to the nature of the land tenures. It has its place in 
the inquiry, and an important one, but no mere change of hmd 
tenure will ever rescue the people from the condition in which 
they now aie. As a fact, we hold that the land : systems of the 
Bombay Presidency and of the North-West, are among the achieve- 
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ments of our administration. Sir Richard Temple’s settlement of 
the Central Provinces, on the other hand, is a cruel scandal, and 
ought to he done away with at all costs. It is the work of an 
utter charlatan, and, if permitted to endure, will eventually bring 
upon the Central Provinces all the confusion and misery, alienation 
of classes, and conflict of interests that the Cornwallis settlement 
has brought upon Bengal. In Behar, again, a radical change of 
land tenure woul^ seem to be necessary. How can any peasantry 
be redeemed from abject poverty, when the classes above them are 
allowed to take nearly two-thirds of the produce of their sweat and 
blood ? In Oudh, again, we believe there must be a change. In 
the rest of India the land tenures may probably be left alone j the 
imperfections therein, and such quarrels as the Bengal rent ques¬ 
tion, must be dealt with by the Legislature. The process through 
which the country must pass, to render any change of settlement 
productive of lasting improvement in the condition of the people 
waa declared by Mr. Green to be as follows :— 

The first step [said Mr. Green] is that the low assessment and favourable 
tenure shall increase the means and the industry of the agricultural population, 
and lead, as a consequence, to a large extension of cultivation. The second is 
that the tendency of a large increase of agricultural produce to glut tlie markets 
and produce falling values, shall act as an inducement to a portion of the 
cultivating class either to distribute themselves among other home employments, 
or to turn their attention to the production of exports, either agricultural or 
manufactured. 

Of these two latter alternatives, tire first—the increase of mere home industry 
—^whiie it would, of course, add to the general abundance, would nevertheless 
be attended with a general fall of prices, rendering all fixed payments more and 
more onerous, and throwing a greater and greater proportion of the results of 
the industry of tlie producing classes into the hands of the Government, and of 
those .who, from whatever cause, are unable to command fixed money incomes. 
To maintain undiminished prices in the face of rapidly increasing production, 
there can be, in the main, but one thing to look to—viz., an increase of the 
exports. . . . The subject of roads, navigable canals, improved vehicles, and 
improved means of transit generally, is thus intimately mixed up with the land 
settlements. Whatever, by cheapening the carriage, enables any product to be 
exported, while yet at a better price than it would otherwise have to fall to before 
it could command a foreign market, makes it more and more easy for the province 
to pay its fixed money rates in spite of an extending production. 

We may dismiss this vital point of " the cheapening of carriage ” 
for the produce of the ryot’s fields, with the following extract from 
a private letter addressed to us, by one of the members of the 
Supreme Government—Sir Andrew Clarke—three years ago 

1 see you are in lavonr of the line in the Central Provinces from Nagpore 
to the lioh wheat-producing territory to the eastward of it. 1 should be very 
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glad to see you write strongly on it. Wheat in Chutteesgorh is 168 lbs. per rupee; 
in Nagpore, only 180 nules away from it, it is 33 lbs. per rupee. Bice is 128 lbs. 
in Nagpore, 26 lbs.in Chutteesgorh. Millions of tons are allowed to rot for wasnt 
of a marhet, and the same may he said of many places in India. 

“ Millions of tons of grain are being allowed to rot for want of 
a market [in the Chutteespore district], and the same may be said 
of many places in India.” We have been writing in the same strain 
for the last twenty years, and the one answer has ever been,'' India 
must not borrow; we are in a state of chronic de%it; we are over¬ 
whelmed with debt; the people are groaning under the weight of 
taxation.” India must not borrow, is the " stupendous stupidity ” 
that has allowed millions of tons of corn to rot in the country, 
while England is importing £50,000,000 sterling of bread stuffs a 
year, and the Indian ryot periodically dies of hunger by hundreds 
of thousands in a season—^nay, by millions. A fourth of the whole 
population of Mysore has disappeared in the last four years, a 
fifth in the famine districts bf Madras, and God alone knows what 
proportion in some of the districts in the Deccan, in Oudh, and the 
North-west i and we dare simultaneously put out official resolu¬ 
tions lauding the foresight, the energy, and the ''success” with 
which we are encountering these calamities. And a Richard Temple 
comes forward with a volume of optimistic flummery to assure the 
nation that " all is well ” in India. 


Editor. 
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Thb ■welcome tlftt awaited “the return of the Guards” fiom the 
Crimea to London elicited the following verses from a living 
poet:— 

The steps that scal’d the heights of Alma 
Wake but faint echoes here; 

The flags we sent come back, tho’ rent, 

For other hands to rear. 

Thro’ shouts which hail the patter'd banner 
Home from proud onsets led,— 

Thro’ the glad roar which greets once more 
Each bronz’d and bearded head— 

Hush’d voices from the earth beneath ns 
Thrill on the summer air. 

And claim a part in England’s heart 
For those who are not there. 

And if unstain’d, that ancient banner 
Keeps yet its place of pride, 

Let none forget how vast the debt 
We ewe to those who died! 

Theft touching lines have often risen to our lips in these latter 
days, when people have been busy, presenting swords and raising 
triumphal arches in honour of Lord Chelmsford, Sir Frederick 
Koberts, and other of our Asiatic and African heroes. Amongst 
the many brave men whom the cruel and silly policy of the late 
Government harried to untimely graves, there were none nobler or 
braver than Colonel A. W. Dumford, nor any the manner of whose 
death did more to keep “unstain’d that ancient banner.” And 
yet he hap gone to his grave not merely unknown and unhonoured 
by the nation whom he served so well, but, in the minds of a 
great number of people, laden with the responsibility of the ter¬ 
rible disaster of Isandhlwana. Such injustice as this is a neces¬ 
sary consequence of an unjust distribution of honomrs. If Loi^ 
Chelmsford was responsible for the slaughter at Isandhlwana, it is 
clear that he ought to have been deprived of his command at 
once, and dismissed to obscurity. But,-for reasons intelligible to 
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most people, though incapable of being precisely stated, the late 
Government found that it was not convenient to deprive Lord 
Chelmsford of his command • consequently it was necessary to 
reward and promote him, and throw upon another the responsibility 
of his blunders. Colonel Dumford, being dead, could inake no 
remonstrances, and those of any other might be disregarded. 
Accordingly be was selected as a fitting scapegoat to bear the sins 
of Lord Chelmsford ; and the latter was summoned to Balmoral, 
was presented with swords, and greeted with triuAphal arches, as if 
he were, in deed and in truth, a conquering hero. The authorities, 
we have been informed, have peremptorily refused to permit an 
ofiBcial inquiry into all the circumstances connected with the battle 
of Isandhlwana j and, indeed, after their treatment of Lord Chelms¬ 
ford, no other course was open to them. They could not have 
sanctioned such an inquiry without virtually admitting that they 
had promoted and rewarded Lord Chelmsford without taking 
the trouble to ascertain jiis deserts. We are under no such 
restrictions. In Colonel Durnford (as we believe) the country has 
lost a soldier whose abilities were hardly inferior to his moral worth 
and his chivalrous heroism, and we desire to do what we can to clear 
his memory of the unjust reproach that Sir Bartle Trere and Lord 
Chelmsford have endeavoured to cast upon it. 

Sir Bartle Frere, writing on the battle, says ;— 

It is difficult to over-estimate the effect of such a disaster as that of Isand¬ 
hlwana on both armies: but it was clearly dm to breach of the General's orders, 
and to disregard of well-known maxims of military soienoe. 

Sir Bartle Frere might be described as a professional calumniator. It 
is apparently impossible for him to take up his pen to write upon 
any subject connected with his career in South Africa without 
bringing charges-demonstrably false against some people or person. 
The above extraJbt is an example. It contains a double calumny : 
the first, that Colonel Dumford acted in " breach of the General’s 
orders; ” and the second, that he disregarded " well-known maxims 
of military science.” For the first there is not a tittle of 
evidence; and as for the second, it would, we suspect, puzzle even 
the ingenuity of Sir Bartle Frere to enumerate the well-known 
maxims ” which were disregarded by Colonel Dumford at Isand¬ 
hlwana. Colonel Dumford, as all the world knows, arrived at 
the camp only an hour or so before the battle commenced, to 
find it' surrounded by swarms of Zulus, and in itself totally 
d^enoeless. But for neither the one circumstance nor the other 
-was Dmndbrd in any .way responsible. It is certi^ that >eveh 
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Lord Chelmsford, had he known that the position at Isandhlwana 
was so thickly beset by the enemy, would not have divided his force 
in the viray he did, or rejected the advice pressed upon him to 
“ laager his waggons,” or turned, as he subsequently did, a care¬ 
less ear to the repeated intimations of danger and disaster which 
reached him while the desperate struggle at Isandhlwana was being 
fought out to its fearful close. For all that happened anterior to 
his arrival at Isandhlwana, it is obvious that the responsibility 
must rest, not upon Colonel Dumford, but upon Lord Chelmsford. 
The neglect to thoroughly reconnoitre the country before dividing 
his forces, the selection of an untenable position for the camp, 
the leaving it without fortifications of any kind,—all these were 
the. acts of Lord Chelmsford, and were, in point of fact, the 
eflicient cause of the slaughter at Isandhlwana. There was not an 
error which) under the circumstances, it was possible for a General 
to commit which Lord Chelmsford contrived not to commit; and it 
is no exaggeration to say that,- had he succeeded in paying due at¬ 
tention to even a single “ well-known maxim of military science,” 
there would have been no defeat. Lord Chelmsford has had the wit 
to perceive this; and when, last session, he rose in the House of 
Lords, and delivered that vindication of his proceedings which 
was pronounced so satisfactory by the noble lords who listened to 
him, he made no allusion to anything anterior to the arrival of 
Colonel Durnford in the camp at Isandhlwana. He endeavoured 
to represent the battle of Isandhlwana as an event for which he 
was no more responsible than if it had been fought in a difierent 
planet. Colonel Durnford had fought it accoi'ding to his own 
lights; no demands for help had ever reached hjm (Lord Chelms¬ 
ford) ; and on the former officer, therefore, rested the whole burden 
of responsibility. These assertions of Lord Chelmsford have since 
been traversed by a brother of Colonel Durnford, and we propose, 
briefly, to compare the two narratives of the battle. 

Mr. A. Forbes’ description of the camp at Isandhlwana is well 
known. He speaks of it as a place which invited surprise and 
attack, and as defenceless as an English village. Lord Chelmsford’s 
judgment of the position is, naturally, a difiEerent one. He speaks 
of the hill of Isandhlwana as “ a wall ” covering the rear of the 
camp, and adds that “ there was no ground that commanded it to 
the left within a distance of 1,200 yards, and there was no ground 
that commanded it on the right at a less distance than 600 yards. 
Taking, therefore, into consideration the nature of the weapons with 
which the Zulus were armed, it might practically be said that the 
camp was ,uot commanded from any position whatever near it.” 
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Here it will be observed that the only thing which Lord Chelms¬ 
ford has to urge in defence of the position is, that there was no 
ground very near which “ comnnp,nded^’ it. But the hill of 
Isandhlwana, though it might be a “ wall to the rear of his camp, 
was also an impenetrable screen, behind which any number of 
Zulus might muster without the defenders of the camp becoming 
cognizant of the circumstance, and as the “ wall " was open at both 
ends, ,and the camp without fortifications of any kind, it is 
clear that the position was one, as Mr; Forbes described it, 
which “invited surprise and attack.” A sudden attack from 
behind both ends of the hill could not have been resisted for a 
moment. As a matter of fact, however, the hill of Isandhlwana did 
not protect the rear of the camp. The camp was really a series of 
straggling camps, and strings of waggons and baggage of all kinds, 
which overlapped the hill at both ends. The garrison of the camp 
Lord Chelmsford reckons at 1,100 men, armed with Martini rifles, 
and as the front of the Isandhlwana Hill was about 250 yards in 
extent, he calculates that this gave him about four rifles for every 
yard of gi'ound. But this statement is absurd and misleading. 
These 1,100 men, if required to fight, were not expected to fight 
literally with their backs against the hill of Isandhlwana. They 
were to defend the camp, not the hill; and the camp not merely 
overlapped either end of the hill, but extended, of necessity, far in 
front of it. The fact is, the position at Isandhlwana was not chosen 
with a view to attack and defence at all. Lord Chelmsford never 
dreamed that it was in any danger of being attacked j and, indeed, 
on any other hypothesis, his proceedings both before and after the 
battle would expolfe him to a far severer condemnation than that 
which is already his due. It is, we repeat, impossible to account 
for liOrd Chelmsford’s neglect of reconnoitring, and hte division of 
his forces, except ijpon the supposition that he had convinced him¬ 
self that no enemy being at hand, no such precautions were neces¬ 
sary. And from the same mistaken assurance, the camp at 
Isandhlwana was selected as a convenient site for leaving his 
baggage, and not for military reasons at all. It is most neces¬ 
sary for the justification of Colonel Dumford that this fact should 
be borne in mind. He had to fight a battle upon ground not of 
his own choosing, and that ground had been selected by Lord 
Chelmsford without any regard for military considerations. Lord 
Chelmsford’s speech continues;— 

When he left the camp, early on the morning of the 22nd of January, 1879, 
orders were given to Ookmel PuUeine by Major Clery, staff ofSoer to Colonel 
Qlyn, who was commandiug the column, “ You will be in command of the camp 
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dBring the absence of Colonel Giya. Draw in," I speak from memory, “your 
camp, or yonr line of defence,” I am not certain which, “ while the force is oat; 
also draw in the line of your infantixoutposts accordingly, bat keep your cavalry 
vedettes still far advanced.” . . . In addition to the written orders which he had 
just read. Major Clery had a personal interview with Colonel Pulleine, and 
explained the orders which had been given. It was impressed vividly on Colonel 
FuUeine’s mind that his orders were to defend the camp. With regard to the 
orders he might himself have given, it was curious that one of his aides-de-camp, 
whom he met yesterday, told him for the first time that in his note-book relating 
the facts concerning the ui^ortunate'day at Isandhlwana he found that he (Lord 
Chelmsford) had an interview with Colonel Pulleine, and in reply to his question 
as to any orders he might have to give him, that he had said, “ Defend the camp, 
and do not leave it.” That was written after the afiair, and could not be quoted 
as evidence; but it expressed plainly what his views were. 

Now the charge which both Sir Bartle Frere and Lord Chelms¬ 
ford bring against Colonel) Dumford is, that he acted at Isan¬ 
dhlwana in breach of Lord Chelmsford’s instructions, and that the 
defeat was " clearly ” a consequence of that disobedience. What, 
then, were Lord Chelmsford’s instructions? Lord Chelmsford has 
himself forgotten what they were, but “ one of his aides-de-camp ” 
reminds him, fifteen months after the battle, that they consisted in 
telling Colonel Pulleine to “ defend the camp, and not to leave it.” 
All this only confirms what we have already said, that when Lord 
Chelmsford marched away from Isandhlwana, he had not a thought 
that a battle there was impending, and, in consequence, left no 
instructions with Colonel Pulleine. For, simply to say “ Defend the 
camp, and do not leave it,” does not constitute an instruction ” as 
to the manner in which a battle is to be fought or a camp to be 
defended. No instructions ” having been left wilh Colonel Pulleine, 
it is obvious that Colonel Dumford could not have acted in defiance 
of them. The fact was, that when Colonel Dumford arrived at 
Isandhlwana, the circumstances were such as had never been con¬ 
templated by Lord Chelmsford when he left, and the Colonel had to 
act entirely on his own judgment. That Colond Pulleine himself 
attached no Y&j precise signification to the direction not to "leave 
the camp ” (supposing, which is entromely donbtfnl, that any such 
insfruction was given) is apparent from his subsequent conduct. 
Major Chord, of Bor ke’s Drift, in a letter describing the incidents 
of that day, writes as foUows : " Whm I arrived at the eemp, the 
troops were m column, about a rrdle or so out of camp. Before 
Bwrnford came up there was scarcely anybody in camp. ..... 
my way back (fo Borhe’s Drift) I met Colonel Dumford,[about a quarter 
of andle f^cm Vho camp, ai the head of his momd^ mm**' Thus 
that, eten Wore Colonel Dorafoi^^ amTsl, BolBairy 
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instraction which Lord Chelmsford dimly remembera to lunre ldEt 
behind him had been disregarded—a decisive proof, in our judgment, 
that no definite instructions were givqp. 

It is now for the first time (at about half-past 10 a.h.) that 
Colonel Durnford appears upon the scene. He has to take command 
of a huge and straggling camp, occupying a position without defen¬ 
sive capacities of any kind, and exceptionally capable of being 
surprised. He has but a slender gjarrison wherewith to defend it. 
Instructions from the General there are none. So unconscious, 
indeed, is that worthy gentleman of the approach of danger that 
simultaneously with the arrival of Colonel Durnford in the camp at 
Isandhlwana, Lord Chelmsford is despatching an officer to Colonel 
Pulleine with an order to forward to headquarters tents and pro¬ 
visions. All the information which Colonel Durnford can obtain 
is that Zulus have been seen in various directions around the camp, 
but, the General having neglected to reconnoitre, nothing is known 
either of their numbers, the direction in which they are advancing, 
or the character of the country they would have to traverse. What, 
under these unfavourable circumstances, was the line of action 
adopted by Colonel Durnford ? He acted as every military man of 
sense and experience would have acted. He perceived at once that 
Lord Chelmsford’s “ wall ” was, as we have already described it, a 
screen behind which a Zulu army might concentrate at leisure, 
without the knowledge of the British troops, and whence they could 
“ rush ’’ the camp on both flanks. His first act, accordingly, was to 
guard against this danger by posting a company of the 24th 
on a height whence they could observe what was passing in the 
rear of the Isandhlwana hill. This detached hill was about 
1,600 yards from camp. Then, dividing his native cavalry into two 
bodies—the one under Captain Shepstone, the other under his own 
guidance—he adva^c4d in the direction where the Zulus had 
appeared, to feel their numbers and ascertain their intentions. This, 
be it remembered, was at half-past ten in the morning, and the Zulus 
were actually storming the camp at noon. Lord Chelmsford, how¬ 
ever, is of opinion that Colonel Durnford might have spent this 
precious interval in a more profitable manner tTm.Ti in attempting to 
make good his (Lord Chelmsford’s) omission to reconnoitre the 
approaches to the camp 

Had Colonel Durnford, [says Lord Chelmsford] before riding away from the 
camp inth two troops of mounted natives, taken steps to see ffiat its garrison 
were properly placed in the best position for its defence, and had he left instruc¬ 
tions as to the measures which should be taken to improve a naturally strong 
position, I diould' Btill consider that he had departed from the orders whioh he 
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hod reoeived. The evidence, however, is absolutely silent on this point, and it 
must be assumed that Colonel Dumford felt no anxiety regarding tlie security of 
the camp he was ordered to defend, and that he did not consider any special 

precautions, such as entrenchments or laagers, were necessary. 

* 

We will defy even Sir Bnrtle Frere, in his most exalted moments, 
to snrpass the cool effrontery of this passage. We have already 
shown that Colonel Durnford received no “orders” from Lord 
Chelmsford, and could not, therefore, have disobeyed any. Bat if 
Colonel Durnford was so heavily to blame because immediately on 
his arrival in camp he took no “special precautions, such as 
entrenchments and laagers,” how much more heavily to blame is 
Lord Chelmsford, who, with abundance of time, also took no such 
precautions ! Only the day before the battle. Lord Chelmsford had 
refused to “ laager ” his waggons, on the ground that it would 
require a week to do so; while, subsequently, he excused himself 
for not entrenching his camp because “it was found impossible 
to dig even a shelter-trench near the hill of Isandhlwana, owing to 
the rock cropping up so close to the surface.” Lord Chelmsford is, 
in fact, upon the horns of a dilemma. If it was the duty of any one 
to “laager^’ and “entrench,” clearly it was the duty of Lord 
Chelmsford. If, on the other hand, it was impossible (as he says) 
to do either the one or the other, what are we to think of his 
candour and his justice when he attempts to fasten upon a fallen 
soldier a reproach that is false by his own confession ? The truth 
is, that Lord Chelmsford’s defence of himself in the House of Lords 
is, from beginning to end, an after-thought. He must be aware that 
in. the interval between Colonel Durnford’s arrival at Isandhlwana 
and the Zulu assault, it was impossible to fortify-the camp j and he 
must also be aware that but for his own groundless conviction of 
the absence of danger, he would himself have fortified the camp 
before dividing his forces. It is to this inexplicable conviction that 
the defenceless camp at Isandhlwana is to be attributed, and, also, 
as we shall see presently, a fatal remissness in sending relief to the 
heroic Durnford and his companions. 

The main incidents of the battle that followed are familiar to 
most readers. The parties of mounted natives under Shepstone and 
Durnford speedily came in contact with the Zulu army advancing in 
immense numbers to the assault of the camp. They feU back, 
fighting, before this advance; and Colonel Durnford effected this 
retreating movement without loss to his own men, while causing the 
enemy to lose very heavily. At twelve o’clock the camp was sur¬ 
rounded. Colonel Dumford saw that the position was far too 
ffltl^eaded to be hdd by the snudl force at his disposal, and made an 
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endeavour to concentrate his men on the single position of adjutage 
which the ground round Isandhlwana afforded. But it was too late 
to make head against the overwhelming numbers of the Zulus, and 
nothing remained for the leader to do but to cover the retreat of his 
men, at the sacrifice (if need be) of his own life. Mounted himself, 
and commanding mounted men, it would have been easy for Durn- 
ford to have escaped from the field of battle. But his was not a 
spirit to purchase life at so humiliating a cost as this. He dismounted 
from his horse, a few heroic spirits rallied to his call, and covered 
the retreat of the remnant of the British troops until the last man 
had fallen where he stood. " In a patch of long grass,” wrote Mr. 
Forbes to the Daily News, “ near the right flank of the camp, lay 
Colonel Durnford’s body—a central figure of a knot of brave men 
who had fought it out around their chief to the bitter end. A stal¬ 
wart Zulu, covered by his shield, lay at the Colonel’s feet. Around 
him lay fourteen Natal Carabineers and their officer. Lieutenant 
Scott, with a few mounted police (twenty). Clearly, they had rallied 
round Colonel Durnford in a last despairing attempt to cover the 
flank of the camp, and had stood fast from choice when they might 
have essayed to fly for their horses, which were close by their side at 
the picquet-line. With this group were about thirty gallant fellows 
of the 24th.” Curiously explanatory of this description is the account 
of that last struggle given by a Zulu who bore a part in it. When 
the Zulus, be said, broke the infantry and closed in, they came “ on 
to a mixed party of mounted men and infantry men, about one hun¬ 
dred, who made a desperate resistance, some firing with pistols, 
others using swords, and I repeatedly heard the word ' Fire ’ given 
by some one. But we proved too many for them, and killed them 
all where they stood. When all was over I had a look at these 
men, and saw a dead officer, with his arm in a sling and a big mous¬ 
tache [Colonel Durnford] surrounded by dead Carabineers, soldiers, 
and other men whom I did not know.” The stroke which gave Dum- 
ford his death-wound stopped his watch; it marked 3.40 p.m. From 
its commencement to its close, the battle of Isandhlwana continued 
for not less than five hours. 

We have already shown that Lord Chelmsford had marched 
away from the camp at Isandhlwana without taking a single defen¬ 
sive precaution in case it was attacked. This most culpable remiss- 
ness it is impossible for him either to explain away or extenuate, 
and he makes no attempt to do either. But the long duration of the 
battle suggests a farther inquiry. How was it that Lord Chelmsford 
sent no reinforcements to the camp when it was attacked ? Gan it 
bo that all through that disastrous day he had no intimation of what 
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was occurring in his rear ? To these questions Lord Chelmsford’s 
reply seems, at first sight, clear and explicit enough. He says 
that—” 

la point of &ct, he only received one message &om Ms camp in the course of 
that day, wMch was that mentioned in his despatch, wMch had been sent to him 
at eight o'clock in the momlag, and which was received by him at 9.30, wMoh 
merely gave the information that a body of the enemy had been noticed in a 
north-westerly direction. From half-past eight o’clock until he reached the camp 
on his return, not a single message, if any were despatched, had teached him. 

Here Lord Chelmsford admits that he did receive one message, 
and that it informed him of the appearance of the enemy in the 
neighbourhood of Isandhlwana. This intelligence ought to have 
convinced Lord Chelmsford of the pinidence of preserving “ touch ’* 
with his troops at Isandhlwana. As a matter of fact, it had no effect 
on him. But is it the fact that he received no further intimation 
of what was occurring there? We think it can be demonstrated 
that it is very far from being so. At half-past ten on the morning 
of the 22nd, Captain Gardiner was sent by Lord Chelmsford to the 
camp with directions to Colonel Pulleine to send to headquarters 
tents and provisions for the men. Captain Gardiner says : “ A few 
minutes after my arrival in camp, I sent a message to the staff 
officer, 3rd column (i.e., to the troops with Lord Chelmsford), that our 
left was attacked by about 30,000 of the enemy; a message was also 
sent by Colonel Pullqjne.” Now, were either or both of these mes¬ 
sages received by Lord Chelmsford or any member of his staff ? If 
they were, and no action was taken upon them, then upon Lord 
Chelmsford rests the entire responsibility for the defeat of Isandhl¬ 
wana. 

Lord Chelmsford, as we have just seen, denies that he received 
any message later than half-past nine; but, at any rate, he must 
have been aware that Captain Gardiner had been sent to Isandhlwana 
to bring up tents and provisions. Is it credible that he should have 
acquiesced in the prolonged absence of this officer without makin g 
any endeavour to discover the reason ? Now, it so happens that 
there is a variety of testimony establishing the fact that the receipt 
of these messages was known to the troops of Lord Chelmsford; 
and it is incredible that the troops should have become aware of 
that which remained unknown to the General. Lieutenant Milne, 
B.N., A.D.C., states: " A slip of paper was received by the General 
from Colonel Pulleine, saying that the enemy were collecting in 
large num^e on the high ground to the left of the camp.’* NotWg 
could be moip precise and definite than this; and there is other inde - 
pendent testimony to the same effect. Nor is it credible that if the 
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message had not been received, subsequent inquiry should not have 
discovered how or whither it went astray. This, then, was the 
second clear intimation of danger at Isandhlwana which Lord 
Chelmsford completely ignored. 

Lastly, there is the memorable incident of the . recall of 
Colonel Harness when that officer was actually on his way 
to aid the beleaguered camp. Regarding this incident. Lord 
Chelmsford, in his speech in the House of Lords, made a 
statement demonstrably untrue. He said: “ Colonel Harness 
had himself referred to this incident in an article in Fraser's 
Magazine, and had given quite a different account.” Now, in the 
article here alluded to Colonel Harness does not mention the 
incident at all. It is important to bear in mind these inaccurate 
assertions of Lord Chelmsford, because they are the ordinary ex¬ 
pedients of those who feel that the object which they have in view is 
not to be achieved by an appeal to facts. ‘'As a matter of fact,” 
Lord Chelmsford goes on to say, “ the statement that he (Colonel 
Harness) was in a position to afford relief to the camp was quite 
incorrect. He (Lord Chelmsford) wjis on his way to the camp, it 
must have been between three and half-past, the who)e affair being 
over at one o’clock, when he saw Colonel Harness, about 500 
yards from him, moving off in the direction of the camp, being then 
ten miles distant from Isandhlwana. Major Glosset, his aide-de-camp, 
asked him if he should go and stop the battery, and he said, ‘ Yes; 
he oould|not understand why they were moving;’ and yet in the public 
prints there had been an accusation that Major (now Lieutenant- 
Colonel) Cosset prevented valuable reinforcements going on to the 
camp, and was almost accountable for the disaster. There was not 
a particle of truth in the story.”- 

To this, the reply is that there is not a particle of truth in Lord 
Chelmsford’s version of the incident. The actual facts are these. 
About 10 A.M. on the morning of the 22nd, the infantry, guns, and 
field ambulances were about one mile in rear of Lord Chelmsford 
and his staff, the Royal Artillery experiencing great difficulty in 
getting their guns over the watercourses. Orders were accordingly 
sent for half a battalion of the 24th to join headquarters; the re¬ 
mainder to escort the guns and ambulances back to the entrance of 
thtf Mongeni Valley, and there halt until further orders. In obedi¬ 
ence to these instructions. Colonel Harness moved back about two 
miles, halting on some rising ground about twelve o’clock. There ho 
saw all' the signs of a desperate struggle going on in the direction of 
the camp. Presently a body of about 1,000 natives appeared in the 
plain below, and an European officer, galloping out to meet Captain. 
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ChurcL, who had been sent by Colonel Harness to ascertain what was 
going on, said, *' The troops behind me are Commandant Browne’s 
contingent, and I am sent to give you this message: ‘ Come in, every 
man, for God’s pake j the camp is surrounded, and will be taken 
unless helped at once.’ ” 

Colonel Harness’s duty was clear after such an announcement 
as this, and no orders, either from Lord Chelmsford or any one else, 
ought to have turned him aside from it. He ought at once to have 
marched with all speed to the camp. He might by so doing have 
laid himself open to trial by court-martial for disobedience of 
orders, but we hope and believe that there are many men in the 
Army who would cheerfully have faced such a risk when they had so 
grand an object in view. Colonel Harness, unhappily, was not one 
of these fearless spirits. There can be little question that, had he 
used ordinary despatch, he would have arrived on the field in time 
to save a portion, at least, of the heroic band which, under Colonel 
Durnford, were covering the retreat of their comrades. A soldier 
who clings to the beaten track of military routine when such a grand 
achievement is soliciting him to abandon it, is a man to be pitied, 
for such solicitations rarely occur twice to any one ; but he cannot 
be blamed. The true culprit in this matter is either Lord Chelms¬ 
ford or Lieutenant-Colonel Gossot ; and every family in the British 
Empire which lost a relative in the slaughter of Isandhlwana has a 
right to require from the Goveimment and the Commander-in-Chief 
that this matter should not be huddled but of sight. 

The facts are these. When Colonel Harness received the intelli¬ 
gence that the camp at Isandhlwana was in danger, there was with 
him Major Gossot, the bearer of orders from the General directing 
him to rejoin headquarters. Colonel Harness rightly concluded 
that under the circumstances it was his duty to disregard the 
General’s order and push on to Isandhlwana. Thereupon Major 
Gosset galloped back to Lord Chelmsford, and returned, when 
Colonel Harness had got some two miles nearer to the scene of 
battle, with a peremptory order to return, which, this time. Colonel 
Harness felt he could not disregard. So he counter-marched, and 
Durnford" and his comrades were abandoned to their fate. Now the 
point which imperatively needs clearing up is this. Did Major 
Gosset conceal from Lord Chelmsford the urgent reason which had 
caused Colonel Harness to set aside the General’s order to return ? 
Because, if he did, we have no hesitation in saying that he ought to 
be dismissed from Her Maje.sty’s service. Or did Lord Chelmsford, 
knowing the appalling news which had reached Colonel Harness, 
nevertheless send to him peremptory orders to I’ejoin headquarters ? 
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Becanseif so, we have no hesitation in saying that fee onght to be 
dismissed the service. 

To sum up: Lord Chelmsford appears to stand convicted of the 
following faults of omission and commission in relation to the 
battle of Isandhlwana :— 

1. He chose an untenable position for his camp. 

2. He neglected either to' entrench the camp, or laager his 

waggons. 

3. He left it insufficiently garrisoned, without, by means of 

reconnaissances, having ascertained whether an enemy was 
in the neighbourhood. 

4. On the day of the battle he received no less than throe clear 

intimations that the camp and the garrison were in danger, 
all of which he totally ignored. 

5. He has ungenerously attempted to transfer the responsibility 

of these errors and their terrible consequences to one who, 
being dead, is unable to defend himself. 

A Government can plead, and not without reason, that it is im¬ 
possible at this late date to go into Lord Chelmsford's acts anterior 
and during the battle of Isandhlwana; but this, at any rate, they 
can do: they can do justice to the memory of a soldier who died 
the death of a hero, by the publication of a General Order exonerat¬ 
ing Colonel Duruford from the charges of disobedience to orders, 
and disregard of “ well-known maxims of military science." 
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The epistolary deluge that was let loose in the Ouardian and elsewhere by the 
incarceration of Messrs. Dale and Enraght shows no signs of abatement It was 
not likely that it should be checked by the escape of these gentlemen fifom 
durance, by means of a technical flaw in procedure. The decision which released 
them from prison was careful, at the same time, to affirm the entire validity of 
Lord Penzance’s position as a Judge in ecclesiastical cases. And this, as we all 
know, is the veritable stone of stumbling and rock of offence to the High Church 
Party. Unceasing, though, as has been the outpouring of clerical letters upon 
this burning question, it cannot be said that they have been cither interesting or 
instructive. The writers, one and all, have deliberatMy evaded the veritable 
point at issue. They have treated the controversy as though it were limited to 
the legality or otherwise of certain vestments, and the spiritual authority or other¬ 
wise of a particular Court; whereas it has reference to a far wider and deeper 
matter, which is—whether or not the Church of England is a body endowed with 
supernatural attributes. No one who has missed the perception of this can 
appreciate the magnitude of the controversy. When Englishmen threw off the 
religious supremacy of Eome, the act was regarded as an exercise of private 
judgment rebelling against the principle of sacerdotal authority; and so it waa. 
But neither English bishops nor English clergy (as is manifest in almost every 
page of the Prayer Book) supposed that the English Church thereby divested 
herself of any of the supernatural attributes which belonged to her while in com¬ 
munion with Eome. In her corporate character, she was still in possession of 
certain divine gifts and graces which were not natural to her bishops and clergy, 
individually, as men: The episcopal laying on of hands, in the ceremony of 
ordination, had effects which transcended the physical sequence of cause and 
effect. The sacrament of the Lord's Sapper was not merely a memorial feast, 
but a channel (so to speak) whereby spiritual power, rmattainable otherwise, was 
poured into the hearts of those who participated in it. The infant at baptism 
was actually “ regenerated ” by means of that mystic ceremony. Thera were, in 
^ort, certain spiritual privileges belonging to the Church of England which 
Nonconformists were held to forfeit when they separated themselves from her. 
For a considerable time after the separation from Borne, the Church soa|^t to 
conviime &e Nonconformists of the existence of these special privileges Ity 
cnt3ng off their ears, slitting their noses, and setting them up in pniories to ha 
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pelted with dead cats and rotten eggs. These measures having failed to produce 
the desired effect, a sort of tacit agreement was come to to allow the spiritual 
pretensions of the Church to fall into the background. The Prayer Book, as 
before, continued to assert them, and anybody who pleased was at liberty to 
believe in them, but they were no longer insisted upon, as in olden days, as 
constituting the very life and definition of a Church. The High Church Party, of 
which the Eitualists are no more than the logical development, brought these 
supernatural pretensions out of the obscurity into which they had been thrust, 
and insisted upon ascertaining if they were true or false pretensions. Having 
decided in their favour, they set to work, as opportunity offered, to purge the 
Church of opinions which denied the reality of these supernatural attributes. At 
this time they had no reluctance to set in motion the legal machinery of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts. The prosecution of Mr. Gorham for his rejection of the 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration, the prosecution of certain of the writers of 
“ Essays and Reviews,” the prosecution of Bishop Colenso, were all High Church 
prosecutions. It was their failure to purge the Church by legal methods of its 
Evangelical and Liberal elements which caused the High Church Party to doubt 
tlie spiritual authority of the Ecclesiastical Courts; and this doubt was converted 
into a certainty when the legal machinery, so ineffectual against their adversaries, 
was found to be so much more effective against themselves. In all this tliere has 
been (so it appears to us) no blame attaching to the High Church Party. On the 
contrary, their action has been consistent throughout. If tho Church be, as 
they declare, a body having its roots in the apostolic ages, and informed, 
from age to age, with supernatural powers, it is, of course, impossible that the 
trustees and wielders of these divine graces should acknowledge themselves to 
be the creatures of a Parliament of GaUios, and bound to teach only such tilings 
as are pleasing to these GaUios. Wliat all shades of the High Church Party— 
from Dean Church down or up to Dr. Littledale—are contending for, is not merely 
to escape from tho jurisdiction of Lord Penzance, but to transform tho English 
Church into a Uving embodiment and expression of the principle of Sacerdotalism. 
And here it is (as we believe) that the High Church Party will find, if they per¬ 
severe in their preset course, that they have provoked a collision with' a feeling 
perhaps the deepest and strongest in the national character—its frar and hatred 
of Priestcraft. It is true that many of the most extreme among the Ritualists— 
notably Dr'. Littledale—are vehement in their denunciations of Rome ; but the 
abuses in the Roman Church which our Ritualists denounce are due to that very 
principle which they desire to revive in the English Church. A Church claiming 
supernatural illumination is not at liberty (without self-stultification) to reverse 
in one age errors which have been sanctioned in a preceding one, and is, therefore, 
under a necessity to uphold and defend them. Its action is paralysed by the 
tremendoim character of its own pretenrions. Now there can be no question that 
by Englishmen in general our Church is regarded as a protest primarily against 
Priestcraft and against Rome only, because Rome has hitherto been idehtified with 
this principle of Priestcraft. Nonconformists—even sceptics—have regarded the 
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Establishment not wbollj without affection, as the memorial of a national viotoiy 
over the great national enemy, and a certain ally in case the battle should have to be 
fought over again. A very similar view of the English Church has been accepted by 
the Evangelical and Liberal Parties witlrin it. It is to this wide-spread and deep- 
rooted feeling that tBe High Church Party is bidding such noisy defiance. They 
openly declare their determination to set up the Kingdom of the Priest in the 
very institution which was intended to protest against him and all his works. 
Thai they will succeed is manifestly impossible; that they will disintegrate the 
Church, if they do not destroy its character as an Establishment, is hardly doubt¬ 
ful The principle of Protestantism and that of Sacerdota'ism cannot co-exist in 
one and tire same institution when botlr are being pushed to their extreme con¬ 
sequence. The weaker must suffer expulsion. 

Certain Deans—with the Dean of St. Paul’s at their head—have addressed the 
Archbishop of Canterbury on this burning topic. They say: “ Having regard to 
the uncertainties which have been widely thought to surround some recent inter¬ 
pretations of ecclesiastical law, as weU as the equitable claims of congregations 
placed in the most dissimilar religious circumstances, we cannot but think that 
the recognized toleration of even wide diversities of ceremonial is alone consistent 
with the interests of true religion and with the well-being of the English Church 
at the present time." We have quoted this passage as illustrating the evasive 
manner in which Churchmen are dealing with .this matter. One and all of the 
reverend gentlemen who signed Uus address must be well aware that the inten¬ 
sity and force of the present agitation is duo to the circumstance that it is not a 
question of " ceremonial" at all, but of the essence of Christianity, and the spiri¬ 
tual nature of a Church. Either the sacerdotal claims of the Ritualists are very 
awful facts, or they are mere mummeries and absurdity. It is ridiculous to sup¬ 
pose that a Church professing to set fortli a system of divine truth c'an quietly 
leave such a question to settle itself. Not poppy nor mandragora, nor all the 
drowsy syrups of the wmrld, will medicine the Estahlishment to that sweet sleep 
which it enjoyed before the Ritualists began their clamours. 

The “Piirthor Correspondence respecting the Affairs of South Africa," 
published about a fortnight ago, discloses the complete ignorance of both Sir G. 
Pomeroy Colley and Sir W. 0. Lanyon, regarding tlie state of feeling in the 
Transvaal down to the very eve of the outbreak on the 21st October. Sir G. 
Pomeroy Colley, when opening the Natal Legislative Council, described the 
situation in the Transvaal thus;— 

In the Transvaal the agitation which has long been fanned by a party inimical to the 
British Government appears to be subsiding. The country is tranquil, law and order are 
everywhere maintained, taxes yielding a large revenue have been regularly paid by whites 
and natives alike; and we may reasonably hope that the prosperity which the Transvaal now 
enjoys under a firm and settled Government will he permanent and increasing, and will 
benefioially affect this Colony also. 

A month later Sir W. O. Lanyon, the Administrator of the Transvaal, 
appears to have acquired some dim recognition of the veritable state of feeling 
among the Boors. On the 10th November he addressed a despatch to Lord 
Kimberley, which ought to ensure his immediate removal from any post of 
importance in Her Majesty's Service, so plainly does it demonstrate the in¬ 
capacity of the writer. Sir W. 0. Lanyon surpasses the immortal Mrs. Malaprop 
in his partiality for “ a nice derangement of epitaphs." He entreats the Colonial 
Secretary not to mistake** the dictum of a few agitators" for “the organically 
evolved opinion of the people." The term “ people ” in the Transvaal, according 
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to this militarj philosopber, is not “even a oonstitated part of an organised 
whole,” but only “ the despotic power of insinuating leaders.” “ I firmly believe,’’ 
he goes on to say, “ that had the people been left alone, or had they been acces¬ 
sible to tiiose means and sources which governed public opinion elsewhere, their 
own good sense and feelings of right and '^ong would have prompted them to 
accept the change as one which has brought increased security and prosperi^ to 
their houses and country.” Here we have the habitual, self-complacent 
incapacity of a dull-witted Englishman to understand that what seems to<iuin-an 
admirable arrangement can appear otherwise than admirable to anyone else.. 
Sir W. 0. Lanyon, like most Englishmen when placed in a similar position, fails 
to see that if the new system is so superlatively excellent, and if the opposition is 
confined to a few self-interested agitators, “ the means and sources which govern 
public opinion elsewhere ” have been in the Transvaal all on his own side. But 
it is idle to argue seriously with a man in the position of Sir W. 0. Lanyon. 
His position compels him to maintain a certain opinion, and to find arguments 
in support of it; and there beingno good arguments, he is obliged to have recourse 
to bad. In the Transvaal we are merely, reaping what we have sowed. The 
annexation was an act of aggression, rendered possible by menaces of violence, 
and sustained by promises of political privileges which have never been redeemed. 
There is only one wise and honourable course for the nation to follow, and that 
is to moke speedy restitution of stolen goods. It is satisfactory to feel that by a 
large majority of the nation this necessity has been clearly perceived and insisted 
upon, and the information contained in the latest Blue Book on the subject shows 
that there is little or no difficulty in retracing our course. The one objection 
which has been urged against it, is the necessity of protecting the natives of the 
Transvaal from the cruelty of the Boers, and tliis objection has been put forth as 
if Boers and natives were so intermingled in the same area, that the subjuga¬ 
tion of the former was inseparable from the grant of efficient protection to the 
latter. This, however, is not so. The poi-tion of the Transvaal which hns been 
occupied and tilled by the Boers was uninhabited at the time they entered upon 
possession, and to this day there are very few natives resident there. The Rev. 
G. Blencowe writes to the Colonial Office as follows:— 

■When the Boers entered the Transvaal, the Wakkerstroom, the Heidelberg, the Pre¬ 
toria, and the Potohefstroom districts were without any of the original inhabitants; while 
the southern half of the Kustenberg, the southern two-thirds of the Middleberg, and the like 
proportion of the Lydenborg districts were also unoccupied The Wakkerstroom and a por¬ 
tion of the Heidelberg di^picts do not seem to have been occupied by natives, except in some 
of the sheltered valleys. . . . But before the advent of the Boers all had been swept sway. 
. . . Thus the greater part of the present Transvaal territory was free for occupation, and 
the Boers did not remove any natives in actual possession of the parts in which ffiey origin¬ 
ally settled. 

Mr. Blencowe considers that this lack of native population was limited to 
the southern portions of the Transvaal, but a German missionary—^the Rev. A. 
Merensky—to whom Ids letter was submitted for criticism, declares that the 
northern parts of the Transvaal, no less than the southern, were unpeopled when 
the Boers settled upon them; and both gentlemen agree in declaring that to this 
day the Boers and the Natives occupy, in the main, wholly different tracts of 
country. These facts, while they deepen the iniquity of tiie origiual act of fraud 
and xpbbery whereby we robbed the Boers of &eir independence, make the 
reversal of that act unexpectedly easy. And if a cnirent mmonr has any baris 
of fact, it would seem that the Government have perceived this and are prepared 
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to act upon it. That portion of tibe Transraal (so it is said) which is in the pos¬ 
session of the Boers will be restored to independence ; and only those parts inha¬ 
bited by natives will be annexed to the donunions of the Crown. The profound 
unuisdom of extending British territory is, of course, patent to every reasonable 
person. The combined effrontery and hypocrisy, after all that we have done and 
sre doing in South Africa, of pretending that we are one whit more just and 
humane to the native races than these same Boers cannot but be shocking to any 
one ao^nainted widi the facts. But it would be too much to expect from any 
Government that they should wholly do the right tiling. And we shall have 
reason to rejoice if we escape the infamy of having subverted an independent 
Dutch Bepublio by mingled fraud and violence. How very litfle the natives have 
to be thankful for by reason of a beneficent British Government being set over 
them may be seen from the following extract from Mr. Blencowe’s letter to the 
Colonial Office;— 

The Boer Oovemment nominally levied a tax of one pound per hut, hut this was only 
paid by tiie few natives on mission stations, and by the tenants on the farms of the few 
Boers who tolerated them. . . . Now, however, we have a Bill passed imposing a tax of ten 
shillings per hut, which the Colonial Secretary, in presenting his statement to the Council, 
estimates this year at £36,000, but states, on the authority of the Secretary for Native 
Affairs, that hs expects it to bring in £50,000, while all other ordinary income is only 
£70,818. This last sum does not include customs dues, which are not yet imposed, but when 
imposed will be borne by all purchasers, black and white. Ten shillings per hut is not too 
much for those who are in the neighbourhood of Europeans, and who can, therefore, find 
purchasers for their labour and produce; but those on the northern border, far away from 
work and market, will find it a most oppressive burden. And it must be remembered that it 
is entirely new, and that now for the first time those are required to pay taxes who have 
hitherto received them, and that they have to pay for the hut and the loud which the law 
declares is not their own. If your lordship will look at the map of the Transvaal, you will 
see that the parts occupied by the natives are as much outside of the southern division in the 
possession of Europeans as Zululand and Swazieland are outside of Natal. It is, therefore, 
no more consistent with justice that they should be taxed for the support of the Transvaal 
Oovemment than that the Zulus and Swazies should be taxed for the support of the Natal 
Oovemment. ... It will certainly be greatly to their advantage to be under British mle, 
but it is not just to tax them beyond the true proportion of their advantages, and the 
expenses of their own Oovemment. 

It is tolerably clear from the foregoing passage, that these lUckless natives 
are feeling “ the beneficent effect of British rule" very much as the luckless 
Natives of India have been made to feel them. In other words, we, in the 
Transvaal, have been imposing a heavy immediate burden of taxation in antici¬ 
pation of the enormous benefits which axe hereafter to come to these natives &om 
our mild and enlightened Government. To any one who knows practically the 
behaviour of Englishmen to what they call “ the inferior races; " their tyranny, 
their consistent injustice, their wild and unreasonable panic-terrors, and the 
savage cruelty which is bom of these terrors; the knowledge that a large addi¬ 
tional number of natives have been brought under our domination can produce 
only the profoundest sorrow. No cattle led to the slaughter-house have a more 
asnired destiny impending over them than these unhappy creatures. They will be 
ground down with taxes, and tortured with oppressive laws until they are gbaded 
into rebellion; daring this preliminary process the Secretary^f State for the 
ColoUies will look apathetically on, perhaps venturing upon a nmd remonstrance, 
tor which audacity some Colonial Sprigg’ will administer the necessary snub; 
and at lut tvhCn the revolt aotnally occurs, the said Secretary will dub the 
muddied and opprS«ed Kaffirs "rebela i^ainst the Crown,** and shoot them 
with a EghI heart. 
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We have commented elsewhere on Lord Lytton’s speech urging the retention 
of l&mdahar. The news that has since been received Icom A^haniston shows 
the trouble and perplexity which arise from our lingering there so long.; The 
tribes, we are told, in the directicm of the Helmand m'e interfering with 
carriage of supplies to Kandahar, and General Hume, the officer in command, 
has despatched a column of all anus to Knskh-i^akhud to overawe the 
marauders. We have not' a word to say against this movement. Our garrison 
must, of course, be fed. But tlie movement shows, what we have never peased 
to insist upon, that so long as we remain in Afghanistan we shall be engaged in 
hostilities with the tribes, and therefore must continue to be the great obstacle to 
a state of peace and order. The Government, we suppose, is waiting in the hope 
that Abd-al-Eahman Khan will become strong enough to assume the management 
of Kandahar. The rustic who waited for the river to flow by was not possessed 
a more hopeless expectation. Eyoub Khan has planted himself too firmly in 
tlte hearts of the Afghans at Kandahar by the siege of that city, and his two 
victories of Maiwand and Deh-i-Khojeh, to be expelled by the puppet of an 
infidel invader such as Abd-al-Eahman Khan. And if we are determined to 
with^w from Kandahar, it is to assure a civU war to put Abd-al-Eahman in 
charge of the province. He or his representative will be assailed and expelled 
before our troops have been absent a month, and his defeat at Kandahar would 
probably be followed by his expulsion feom Kabul also. Actually, it is of no 
more importance to us what Ameer rules in Afghanistan than to know the name 
of the man in the moon; and we do not suppose that there is any member of the 
present Cabinet who, could he speak his mind feeely, would not acknowledge this 
as freely as ourselves. But official etiquette requires that they rfiould “ make 
believe very much,” and retire out of Afghanistan in a slow and gradual manner, 
looking warily to this side and to that, as if begirt about by hidden dangers and 
ambuscades of every description. It is to be observed that neither Lord 
Hartington nor anyone else has assigned any reason for the inexplicable 
lingering at Kandahar, for the very sufficient reason (we may rest assured) 
that no reason can bo given wliich would endure a moment's investigation. 
But for other reasons than the costliness of this;, stage “dissembling” 
pohey, it behoves the Government to put a little more alacrity into their con¬ 
templated evacuation of Afghanistan. It would be a very evil thing, if insur¬ 
rection assailed us in India before we were out of Afghanistan. And that 
such a circumstance is by no means impossible is shown by the news which has 
recently reached this^country of.the coimpiracy at Kolapore. The manner in 
which the existence of this conspiracy (of which there can be no longer any 
question), was promptly denied by the Bombay Government is the latest Ulustra- 
tUm of the utter untrustworthiness of the official utterances of our Indian Bureau- 
ciacy. This abortive Kolapore conspiracy is merdy one proof out of several 
which have recently occurred that the ground under our feet in India is, so to 
speak, undermined. Those whose business it is to follow events in that country 
with any degree of attention will have observed the frequency of what are called 
“scares” in our Indian cantonmentB. In stotiona widely reniUe&om one 
auether, we hear from time to time that the Natives have been seized with an 
unaccountable “kcare,” that there was to be a Mohammedan outbreak, or that 
the “ Sirkar ” (anglke Government) was about to enter on some fierce and erratic 
eonrse of action. These ore straws which indicate the direction of the wind. 
They show that the Natives are aware that inisohisf is brewing around them, bdt 
sire in ignorance and suspense as-to when and whore the storm is to burst. It is. 
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of course, quite possible, more probable perhaps than otherwise, that these 
mutterings of discontent may die away without swelling into anything more 
deoisiTe. But it would be a mistake to assume that they will do so merely 
beoause an insurrection would have so little chance of success. If there be a 
revolt in India, it*will be due to the extreme sufiering and poverty of the people. 
When the burden of our Government has passed the limit of passive endurance 
(as, assuredly, it must do before long, unless wide and searching changes are 
effected), we shall, as in 1857, learn once more how much the wretched dare. 

The Basuto War continues to drag on its weary length, and it is becoming 
tolerably plain that in fighting-iire the undisciplined and ba>dly-organized 
colonial levies are not equal to the Basutos. Want of provisions may compel 
the latter to sue for peace, but they will not be vanquished in fair fight. As re¬ 
gards this contest, we would recommend to those of our readers who are desirous 
to understand its character and causes to obtain an admirable little pamphlet 
which has recently been published by Mr. F. W. Chesson, on behidf of tlie 
Aborigines’ Protection Society. It is thrown into the form of a reply to Sir 
Bartle Frere’s article on the Basutos, which appeared recently in the Ninefeenth 
Century, and is an admirable specimen of controversial literature—abounding in 
facts, and unanswerable in argument. The utterly indefensible character of this 
war has never been so clearly brought out. While speaking of the Basuto War, 
it will not be out of place to comment briefly on Mr. Grant Duff's recently de¬ 
livered speech on the subject. That speech was justly characterized as “ un¬ 
generous" in its references to Basuto loyalty; but it was more than this—it was 
misleading. Mr. Grant Duff did his best to represent the demand on the Basutos 
to give up their arms as a very trifling request on the part of the Cape Govern¬ 
ment, and which, had the Basutos been really loyal, they would not have hesi¬ 
tated to obey. But to say this is to take no account of the deep and cruel 
antipathy wliich Englishmen brought into contact with what they coll “inferior 
races " invariably feel for them. The feeling with which our fellow-countrymen 
at the Cape regard the Basutos was seen in a letter from an Englishman fighting 
against them, on which the PaU Mall Gazette commented about a week ago. The 
writer of this noble epistle expressed the delight which he and all the force were 
experiencing in consequence of the issue of an order forbidding to grant 
quarter to the Basutos. He went on to relate how a comrade of his had 
butchered a friendly Basuto in cold blood, how Colonel Clarke was intending 
to punish the perpetrator of this dastardly crime, but the entire force having 
declared their resolution to mutiny if so exemplary a personage was taken to 
task, how Colonel Clarke set him at liberty, with something like an eulogium on 
his brave and humane action. Now, in estimating the conduct of the Basutos in 
clinging to their arms, we must remember the manner of men who ore asking 
them to disarm. They are men Uke the writer of this atrocious epistle—like the 
perpetratoj: of the cowardly murder which he applauds and defends. The 
Basdto’s gun is all that stan^ between him and a state of serfdom beneath the 
colonial fiumer. British justice and British humanity are phrases which run 
glibly enougL from the tongues of Cabinet Ministers and members of Parlia¬ 
ment, but in relation to " inferior races,’’ these qualities of ours are not 'distin- 
guishaMe from the most grievous oppression and cruelty. 
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On the 30th of December, the Editor of The Statesman was summoned to the 
Bow-street Police-court on a charge of libel; and the case has been committed 
for trial before the Central Criminal Court on the 10th of the present month. 
The article complained of appeared in the October number of this journal, under 
the title of “ The Restitution of Berar," and it is alleged by the prosecution that 
it contains two libels—the first, that of publishing a libel upon h foreign Sore 
reign for the purpose of stirring up ill-will between Great Britmn and the 
kingdom of Hyderabad; the second, that of publishing an ordinary libel on the co- 
Regent of Hyderabad. The first accusation is, manifestly, absurd on the face of 
it. The article in question is a narratiTe, drawn from official documents, and 
relates how the present strained relations between Hyderabad and the Calcutta 
Foreign Department have been brought about, and suggests how that state of ten¬ 
sion can be removed. Its obvious purport is to point out how a state of good-will 
can be substituted for the state of ill-will wliich at present exists—not between 
Great Britain and Hyderabad—but a certain Calcutta Bureau and the latter State. 
The second charge has, prma facie, more of substance in it. The article in ques¬ 
tion points out what is notorious throughout India, that in their desire to sap the 
influence of Sir Salar Jung in the Hyderabad State, the Calcutta Foreign Office 
have appointed as oo-Regent, the Ameer-i-Kabeer—a man in every respect 
unfitted for that high office. In making fiiis statement we commented, as it was 
our duty to do, with severity upon the antecedents of this co-Regent as revealed 
in the official records of the Indian Government, and it is this part of the article 
which is complained of as libellous. We need not inform our readers that the 
Ameer-i-£abeer is himself a mere stalking-horse in this matter. The procedure 
adopted shows this. What we said in -the London Statesman has. also appeared 
in the Calcutta Statesman, and in other Indian journals. Had the Ameer-i- 
Kabeer been really ansions to cleat his character (rf the aspersionB gesting upon 
it, he would have instituted proceedings in Calcutta, where the matter could have 
been sifted to theibottom. Bnt the object of this prosecution is not to elicit truth, 
but only to prevent its revelation to the British nation. The Ameer-i-Kaheer 
has alr^y been used as a tod to destroy the power of Sir Salar Jung; and it is 
now hoped that he will prove not less efieotive in the destruction of Tan 
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S LN. What will be the issae of the trial before the Central Criminal 
) have no desire to attempt to anticipate. But the fproeecution is a 
r to the utility of the work done by The Statesmak, and a strong 
ement to ourselves to proceed fearlessly in the task we have undertaken, 
xas C^TESMAN is the first systematic attempt which has been made to reveal 
t6%s nation the dark and unknown places of our Indian Administration; and 
the Indian Bureaucracy is well aware that these places will not bear to have 
light let in on them. If The Siaxesmah were merely an ignorant slanderer, the 
secret promoters of this prosecution are sufficiently astute to understand that by 
a statsment of the truth its slanders would be made impotent for evil But they 
know that it lias spoken but the truth; and therefore it is that, instead of fair 
discussion, the law has been invoked in order, if possible, to close its lips for ever. 
This hope, at any rate, we can assure them, is destined to be disappointed. 


On the I6th December, the Boers of the Transvaal proclaimed the establishment 
of an independent Republic in the town of Heidelberg. Their determination to 
do this, unless the British'Colonial Office was prepared to accord a measure of 
justice to their unquestionably just demands, has been apparent to all reasonable 
men for more than a year post. Official personages, unhappily, are very rarely 
reasonable, and are possessed by an abnormal capacity to see only those things 
which they desire to see. The consequence is that this (so-called) “ revolt ’’ of 
the Boers found the British authorities both in Natal and the Transvaal in a 
state of complete unpreparedness, and the Boers have passed rapidly from one 
success to another. On the 20th December they attacked a detachment of the 
t)4tlt Regiment escorting stores from Leydenberg to Pretoria, killed some thirty 
or forty, and captured the rest, as well as all the stores. The prisoners were 
subsequently released and permitted to proceed to Pretoria. A day or two later 
the Boers occupied Potchefstroom, compelling Major Clarke and a small British 
detachment occujfying tire Court House to lay down their arms. There is a 
larger British detachment holding an entrenched camp outside of Potchefstroom. 
This camp is reported as beleaguered by the Boers, and as there are no means of 
relief available, its defenders will, in all probability, be compelled to capitulate 
before long. Utrecht, Pretoria, and other places have since then been reported 
as passing into the possession of the Boers, without the firing of a shot in their 
defence; and before these pages are in the hands of our readers, the probability 
is that the whole of the Transvaal will have again passed into the possession of 
ts legitimate owners. 


In the contemptible fashion which, in those latter days, has] become common 
among Ikiglishmea, the news of these occurrences had no sooner 'reached this 
country, than cries of “ treachery ” and " massacre ” were raised—diiefiy in the 
Conservativ# journals. The Boers, we were assured, had fired upon the English 
under cover of a flag of truce; they were shooting everybody who refused to 
join the movmnmtt; « reign of terror had bleen established in Iflie Transvaal.; 
and so forth, and nh forlh. These is not a pattide of teustwortky midenee to he 
1lSd"in;*SUppo;$tfSilW8e statements, and they may be safoiy dismhuwd as sestafaCty 
toitinB. XtiMiiyhetaty to hnow that the eouatayis, at thta iaoaai^ 
by a Caldil^ tty a profound abhonenCo of human MortaHheaiWug ; no 
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matter by what high-sounding epithets it may chance to be (EUgni£e4i; 
entrance of Mr. Courtney to the Goremment, is also an enoonragenmnt hope 
that ample justice will be rendered to the legitimate demands of the ‘ And 
in the meanwhile, it will not be amiss to state dearly, what it is that tir'e shidl he 
guilty of if we persist in robbing the Boers of their independence. In oiir review 
of “Home and Foreign Affairs” we have given a sketch of the treaeberons 
manner in which the Transvaal was converted into British territory. The eonvar- 
sion was merely nominal, as is shown by the ease and swiftness with which the 
Boers are resuming their own. Two reasons, however, were given in justifimttion 
of this fraudulent transaction. The one was, that annexation was necessary iat the 
successful carrying out of the scheme for a South African Confederation; the second, 
that a large majority of the Boers desired to be annexed. The latter statement 
we now know to have been a falsehood, concocted for the purpose of deceiving 
the Government, Parliament, and tlie nation; and with the final failure of the 
Confederation scheme, the former reason has no longer any existence. If, there¬ 
fore, we insist upon retaining our grip upon this small Dutch republic, we shall 
be gmlty of a purely objectless act of wanton robbery and oppression. We un¬ 
dertake to say that no parallel to such an act as this could be furnished from 
the annals of mankind. Unscrupulous conquerors tlrere have been in all 
ages, but never one who conquered, as we sliall do, in mere wantonness, and not 
under a mistaken belief that he would profit thereby. Our peculiarity will be 
that we shall have destroyed the independence of this little State absolutely with¬ 
out any reason. The one objection that is likely to be urged is that very stale 
one of a “ loss of prestige.” Happily, in South Africa it can be rebutted by an ap¬ 
peal to precedent. In 1848 we destroyed the independence of the Orange Free 
State; in 1854 we restored it. And no loss of‘‘ prestige ” that could be discerned 
by the most sensitive has resulted in consequence. It is to be hoped that the 
Ministry will have the courage to fashion their poUoy in the Transvaal in accord¬ 
ance with this most salutary precedent. 


The Basuto War shows no sign of abatement, and it is difficult to form any 
judgment upon either the conduct or the nature of the military operations which 
are going on in that part of the world. They seem to be confined to “ patrolling " 
in a weak and objectless fashion. In this “ patrolling” tlie Colonial forces 
according to the telegraphic accounts, perform prodigies of valour; they 
storm positions at t^e point of the bayonet; they slaughter the Basutos in 
prodigious numbers; but the issue is always tlie same. The Colonial forces 
have to retire on Mafeteng with losses so ludicrously trifling that it is impossible 
not to suspect that the severe fighting has been fought nowhere except in the 
official telegrams. One is curious to know when this mysterious “ patrolling ” is 
to be changed into a systematic campaign. 


Fon a good part of the past montli, the doily papezs have been amusing their 
readers by mysterious references to an “ Arbitrstitm Scheme ” which had been 
set on oot by the Great Fowezs for the purpose of “ settling ” the Greek Ques¬ 
tion.* Ultinudely we were informed by the DmUg refryropA that “^e sdbeoM 
had edbapsed.-’ It is amusing to watefi the persistenea and extraor^naiy 
gravity with nlddh newspaper foreign coneqiKnidents blow these air bubUsi^ 
with how great dexterity they gently toss them from one European capital t« 
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another—ivith what solemnity and shakings of the head worthy of Lord Burleigh 
able editors at home estimate the exact influence of each successive air-bubble 
on the destinies of the human race; and finally, when the quid-nuncs of the clubs 
are getting somewhat satiate with that exhibition, the “Greek Arbitration 
Scheme "—or by Whatever other name the last bubble is designated to distinguish 
it from its predecessors—“collapses,” and a new entertainment has to be 
provided. Foreign correspondents of newspapers have to supply a daily 
pabulum of news, per foe aut nefas, and we never see these bricks of 
theirs—compounded, as they generally are, without either straw or clay—without 
admiring the ingenuity displayed in their construction. But, except as recurring 
illustrations of the proverb that “ Necessity is the mother of invention,” they are 
without interest or importance. They are nothing more than the random utter¬ 
ances of “ the man in the street,” put into order and shape by the practised pen of 
a newspaper writer. We have no admiration for “ the sovereigns and statesmen ” 
whom Lord Carnarvon considers that Mr. Bright depreciates so unj ustly; bu t they 
are not the unreasoning purposeless intriguers which newspaper correspondents 
would have their readers believe them to be. If any man of ordinary intelligence, 
not wholly unacq^uainted with the situation in South-eastern Europe, would 
determine for himself how he would act in the “ Greek Question,” he may rest 
assured that the “ sovereigns and statesmen ’’ of Europe will not act very much 
otherwise. 


Ik his “ Memories of My Exile," Louis Kossuth has a remark which the student 
of contemporary politics will find of the greatest assistance in determining 
the probable solution of any urgent question. Kossuth points out that 
ns in a chain of reasoning, so in all political situations, there is “ a 
logic ” which renders all but one conclusion impossible. And whether 
any political question be what is called “ settled ” or not, depends alto¬ 
gether upon whether this “logic of the situation” has been rightly appre¬ 
hended by those endeavouring to settle it. Sometimes this “ logic of tlie situa¬ 
tion ” is so obscure and perplexed that none but the acutest thinkers can trace 
its tendencies; at other times it is so clear and palpable that even “sovereigns 
and statesmen ”—a-class of people endowed with aii abnormal capacity for losing 
themselves on a straight road—cannot fail to apprehend it. Bemarkably is this 
so in Soutli-eastem Europe. For thirty years ^ Europe, except Russia—and 
notably the “statesmen” of this country—^have misread “the logic of the situa¬ 
tion ” there. They imagined that it pointed to providing the Forte with annual 
loans, without regard to the uses to which the money was applied or the manner 
in which it was repaid. It requires a good deal to convince “ sovereigns and 
statesmen ” that their august sagacity has been in fault. In the present instance 
it required three or four cruel wars and about half a hundred horrible 
massocreg—not to speak of the sacrifice of that credulous class—the Turkish 
bondholders—to convince the Governments of Europe that the Eastern Question 
could not be solved by the simple expedient of lending money to the Sultan and 
his Pashas. Depriv^, however, ol this assistance it is obvious that the Sultan 
and his Pashas cannot continue to exist; copBequently “ sovereigns and states¬ 
men " will be compelled, by the irresistible logic of the situation, to assist the only 
durable settlement which there can be of the Eastern Question—that of self- 
government by the populations hitherto governed, or rather plundered, by the 
Porte. If our readers will consider, they will npt fail to perceive that, however 
great the reluctance of this or that Great Power may be to be entangled in the 
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internal affairs of the Ottoman Empire, they wiQ all be compelUA to co-operate in 
working out a policy of emandpation there. Turkish mle is emmbling away 
from sheer rottenness and decrepitude. No European Oovemment either desires, 
or would be permitted, if it did desire, to occupy the position left vacant by the 
decadence of Turkish ascendancy. Consequently there is no policy possible, 
except that of emancipation of, and self-government by, the hitherto subjeoted 
races. Greeks, Albanians, and Bulgarians are, in &ct, the masters of the dtaa* 
tion, and have only to come to an agreement among themselves, as to what they 
require, to compel Europe to see that their demands are conceded. And it is 
tolerably plain, when we look beyond the air babbles blown by newspaper corre¬ 
spondents, that this fact is being realized by the populations immediately interested. 
The Greeks, it is said, have made overtures to the leaders of the Albanian League 
for joint action against the Porte. If the Bulgarians, with the unity of the 
Provinces as their programme, can be induced to join the alliance, the complete 
emancipation of European Turkey is a consummation which may be, not un¬ 
reasonably, hoped for before the close of 1881. 


There is notliing satisfitctory to report from Ireland, except it be the “ boycott¬ 
ing ” of Mr. Bence Jones. It must not be supposed from this that we approve of 
tliat practice in general, but in the “ boycotting " of Mr. Bence Jones, there is a 
retributive justice wliich must commend itself to all candid and well-regulated 
minds. Mr. Bence Jones, as he himself tells us, is “ a landlord who has tried to 
do his duty; ” and apparently the primary duty, as he conevsivos it, of such 
a landlord is to make Mmself disagreeable all round. So Mr. Bence Jones shot 
'foxes, poisoned hounds, evicted tenants, evaded tlie provisions of the Land Act of 
1S70, and, as a magistrate, acted upon system in a harsh and arbitrary manner. 
All tiiis time, he never ceased to thank God he was not as other men were—fox- 
hunters, tenants liable to eviction, or farm labourers—^but that marvel of creation, 
“ a landlord who tried to do Itis duty." He looked round upon his estate of 
Lisselane, in Uie spirit of an Irish Nebuchadnezzar, “ Behold tliis great Babylon 
which I have built! ” It was time that some humiliation should fall upon a gen¬ 
tleman so marvellously exalted in lus own conceit, and the unmitigated astonish¬ 
ment which has fallen upon Mr. Bence Jones since his fall, would elicit a smile 
from the most serious. Mr. Bence Jones interprets his “ boycotting ” as a mani¬ 
fest proof that the glory and greatness of the Empire has departed. For “party 
politics,” he tells us, “ he can honestly say that he does nut care a rush.” It is 
ihe lost “honour of,the country” which afflicts him so grievously. “ Since the 
days of civilization began” (this is Mr. Bence Jones' opinion) “ never were law 
and order so openly defied.” Courage, Mr. Bence Jones, courage! The British 
Empire has weathered worse storms than that involved iu the “ boycotting ” of a 
“landlord who tried to do his duty” in the singular fashion which you have 
adopted. 


The extraordinary revolution wrought by tlie last General Election in tlie 
character of the predominating public opinion, is seen in the lack of any response 
from the nation to the frantic demands for “ coercion ” on the port of the Jingo 
journals. These journals and Tory speakers would £un convince themselves 
that Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet has forfeited the confidence of the country because 
it did not gag and manacle the Irish people the instant they exhibited any 
undue restlessness. But their actions show that they know the cry for 
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“ooercioii" has failed. The Tot^r partj does not. dare to snmmon a single 
BUetmg to pronounce a condemnation on the polity of the Government Compare 
this leith the state of public feeling when the Beaconsfield Cabinet had fallen 
nndef the suspicion of an intention to condone the Bulgarian massacres. Tho 
Tories w$d say that tiiat was a got-np agitation; tiien, how is it that they cannot 
get ap a similar agitation now? The will, assuredly, is not laching. The expla¬ 
nation is that the great body of electors which placed Mr. Gladstone in office 
have no sense of the sacredness of the institution of landlordism. They think 
th^ Ireland can be made to prosper, even titough Mr, Bence Jones should be 
£»eed by circumstances to desist from poisoning Ms neighbours' fox-hounds, and 
tumiog his land into grazing ground, should be lost to the green island alto¬ 
gether. The session, in short, will open with Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues 
more securely established in the trust of the nation than even at the close of the 
last General Election. And all that they have to recognize, in order to retain 
and still farther to strengthen, that trust, is that an entirely new spirit has been 
breathed into politics. The nation, as we believe, will no longer tolerate the 
condonation of evil on mysterious grounds of political expediency. All talk 
about “ the honour of the British flag ” requiring any sort of conduct except 
that wMch is purely and strictly just and honourable, will, we are assured, be 
received by it with the disgust and contempt which such talk deserves. 


An indication of the nature of this new life, is to be found in such articles as tlie 
foUonring, which wo extract from the Weekly Dispatch for the 1st Jan., 1881:— 

'What Is it that the Boers are "rebelling” against ? A usurpation that they always 
resented, and a gross violation of the promises that were made to them as a base excuse for 
that usurpation. Of course, the Jingoes never read Boer newspapers. If they would, 
they might have found some excellent political wisdom, and sound Christian or more than 
Christian morality to boot, any week daring these last three years, in De Volksstem, a 
joumsl published in Pret<»is, and written in better and more loyal Queen's English than 
some Jingo papers issued in London can boast of. For their beneiit I make a cutting from 
the number for November 27th, received by the last mail: "It is not only now, but it has 
been the case ever since the annexation, that the Boers ' will not be won over.’ They have 
since that time felt the grievance that their country had been ‘stolen’ from them, and this 
grievance has only increased in intensity by the maladministration and arbitrary acts of a 
Government which they ' will not have.' The people have said so, and proved it all along; 
but the eyes of their adversaries were either blind or wilfully closed. The people have sent 
out one deputation after the other and paid their expenses. They have held mass meeting 
upon mass meeting, each succeeding one more largely attended than its predecessor, some 
lasting for several weeks. They have tried all constitutional means to get this‘grievance’ 
removed; but to no puipose. These very constitutional efforts were considered as proofs 
of their pusillanimity, or, at best, qf their want of earnestness in their professions. While 
they were vehemently protesting against the injustice done them and felt that injustice more 
keenly day by day, gubernatorial dispatches were being forwarded to Downing-street and 
gubernatorial speeches being delivered in the neighbouring colonies, stating that a change 
for the better had taken place in the feeling of the people, that they had given up the 
‘agitation,’ and that they had become quiet, tax-paying subjects of England’s Queen I It 
was this last misrepresentation of their true feelings and fotentions which led to the present 
unfortunate state of affidrs at Potchefstroom, and which may yet lead to the most disastrous 
results not only for the Transvaal, but for the whole of South Africa.” 

That wanilttg, be it noted, uras uttered three weeks beforethe ‘‘rebellion” broke out, 
and the Potchtiktroom ffistarbimbe referred to in itjreceded by nearly six weeks thefighting 
reported on Wedaeedsw- ^hit only has the En^sh nation been now, dragged .into an utterly 
dishononrahle ^ hriquitous war with the Boers, vffio whatever their foult may be, are in 
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tbiaouedtc^tiieriiithe wUlewe aie altogsther in the moag; hut haASk Oeoige 
Collej or Six WiUiim IianTon, or my of the other Jingoee whom we hew kaighted end 
decorated and placed in'aofhcktj for thek misdeadi, had thek eyes open and their wits 
ebont them they conld hare jnerented all the catastrophe that now afflicts ns. We hese to 
pay dearly for exalting lord tytton’s and Sir Bartle Brere’s minions I 

The Dnt(di are not likely to go to war against the English Jingoes who are now peziecat- 
ing their kinsmen in Sonth Africa as tibek ancestors went to war against tlM Spanish Jingoes 
by whom they were themselves persecuted three centniiea ago. Bat if lord Saliebory, who 
boasts that the Jingo foreign policy of to-day is the foreign policy of Qneen ElUabeth and 
her sea-Uons who fonght with the Netherlanders against Philip Of Spain, can blnsh, he ought 
to blush on reading the eloquent protest which the Dutch citkens hare issued. “ Britons,” 
they say, " you, yourselves a fiee people, cannot do otherwise than sympathise with another 
if comparatively unimportant race, which your powerful Government, it is true, can ex¬ 
terminate and scatter, but which will never allow itself to be subjugated. And it is this 
feeling which encourages us to direct this appeal to the sense of justice of the British nation. 
The people of England cannot brook the dishonour which must inevitably result from a 
struggle that is as unequal as it is unjust, from a struggle with a powerless race, with a 
people who wish for nothing farther than to live in peace and quiet under thek own laws, 
cultivating the ground that has become their own through stress and peril. 

The Weekly Dispatch has a circulatioii of 200,000, chiefly among the working 
classes, and this is the kind of teaching which they relish. It would be a good 
thing if the classes who style themselves “ educated ” could endure the same 
vigorous morality and healthy directness of statement. 


But the manner in which they require to be spoken to, is seen Hu tlie following 
extract from the Spectator :— 

There is, we suppose, nothing to be done but to go on. . . . The Seers, even theugh 
patriotic, are throwing off the awthorily of the Qaeen after formally accepting U, To abaudon 
the Transvaal is to recede from our enterprise, the civilisation of South Africa, which is of 
high moment to the world, and might end in the subjugation of the Boers by some new Zulu 
King. The original argument for aunexiug the Transvaal is as strong as it ever was, or 
stronger, being aggravated by one fact—that we have' done it. . . . Any Boer grievances can 
he redressed ; but the grand grievance that we are just to Natives, cannot be modified, and if 
they will not yield or emigrate to the Free State, there is nothing for it but force. 

The italios in the foregoing passage are ours. The Boers, the Spectator says, 
are “ rebels” because they have ” formally accepted ” the authority of the Queen 
—in other words, it is ‘possible for a Colonial Secretary to describe them officially 
as “ rebels.” In any deeper sense, the Spectator perceives that the Boers are not 
“ rebels ” at all. So if'abandons this casus heUi, and adopts a new one. If we do 
not subjugate the Boers, they will be, at some future period, subjugated by a new 
Zulu King, and it will save a vast deal of trouble, as well as advance “ the civiliza¬ 
tion of Africa,” if any robbery and murder which havp to be done in that part of 
the world are done by ourselves, and not by some “ new Zulu King.” Of course 
all Boer grievances will be redressed if, after the war, any Boers are left alive, but 
“the great grievance that we are just to the Natives "—^that cannot be redressed. 
Heavens and earth ! we are to despoil and slaughter these Boers because we are 
“just” to the Natives, and they are not. Within the last three years, we have 
slaughtered, in a series of cruel, cowat^y, and utterly aiyust wars, n^ra than 
30,000 oftitese Natives. We have spared neither women nor ohildrea in the- day 
of our wrath. At tins very moment, our gallant antagonists, the Zulus, are dying 
in misery and hunger on account of the^Utri^nnd desolation we wroi^ht in thirir 
coBBtiy. Jn Bai^laad we are. carrying on a war which wiU ntterfy destroy 
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that civilization ” which, according to the Sptataior, we are “ spreading * in 
South AMca. And yet the Speetator can, without flinching, place our “ justice to 
tlie Natives ” in contrast with that of the Boers; and enoootage the nation to 
persist in fraud, and robbery, and bloodshed, because of our sensitive humanity, 
and our keen appreciation of equify. 


The death of “George Eliot” can hardly be described as a loss to English 
literature. Her work in literature has been finished some time before she died, 
and it would, perhaps, have been better for her fame, if “ Daniel Derouda ” and 
“Theophrastus Such” had not been written. It is only natural that on the 
death of so great a writer the estimates of her genius which have appeared in all 
directions should be remarkable rather for their extravagance than for their dis¬ 
crimination. For ourselves, we incline to believe that “ George Eliot" will never 
be ranked so high as a writer as she is at the present moment. The qualities 
which give her works a special charm to the present generation will, we suspect, 
rather tell against her in the judgment of posterity. The fascination tliat 
“ rayed out" from “ George Eliot’s ” novels had a double origin. She was a 
thinker, as well as a novelist; indeed, the predominant tendency of her mind was 
in the direction of thought, rather than to the exercise of the creative imagination. 
For us of the present generation the effect of these twin tendencies are almost 
equally interesting the one as the other. The meditative and discursive portions 
of her writings are all, so to speak, coloured and shaped by the “ milieu ” (to use 
Comte's phrase), which is around us as it was around her. But as the years pass 
the world will be whirled away into a new atmosphere of thought and speculation, 
and a great deal in “ George Eliot ” which strikes us with peculiar pleasure—which 
has for us allusions full of origi nality, subtlety, and humour to the great ques¬ 
tions political and ethical of the day—will lose its full intelligibility, and conse¬ 
quently a large measure of its charm. She will be tried and judged by her creative 
faculty alone. And, when so tried, we do not think she can be considered to rank 
very high in the hierarchy of the great creative artists. To be a great novelist, as to 
be a great dramatist, would seem to require an order of mind that can find delight 
and inspiration in the infinite diversity of human character without having any 
ulterior purpose in view. Such a mind was Shakespeare’s; such, though moving 
of Course on a far lower level, was Scott's. But we doubt if this special standing- 
point can be attained, except by mind^who hold that “ there is a Divinity which 
shapes our ends, rough-hew them how we will.” The spectacle of human life be¬ 
comes too sad and perplexing to be contemplated in this impartial spirit, if we 
have convinced ourselves that there is no power greater than that of human wills 
evolving order out of the seeming chaos. And it may be because this belief is 
weak at present tliat the spirit of pure fun has so completely died out of our 
imaginative literature. At any rate, “ the burden and the mystery of all this un¬ 
intelligible' world ” weighed too heavily upon " George Eliot ” to allow her to 
look out upon it with tlie imtroubled, all-receptive apprehension of a Shakespeare, 
or the genial sympathy of Sir Walter Scott. The world she beheld with the eyes 
of her imagination was a world full of sorrow, in which those who now go on their 
way weeping never return with joy, or bring any sheaves with them. In all her 
books toere is one melancholy conclusion insisted upon, and that is that the 
game is not worth the candle. The weak and the strong, the wise and the fbol- 
ish, are alike befooled. A weak, shallow nature like Hetty Sorrell sets her heart 
upon silk stockings and fine dresses, and the end is child murder and penal servi- 
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tude. But a great and good nature, sueli as Bomola, &res no better. She lavishes 
all her wealth of love on a worthless Tito, and finds life reduced to blankness and 
despair. Even Tito, pursuing hi$ turns in his own way, attains nothing but ship¬ 
wreck and death. According to the philosophy of “George Eliot’s” novels, 
there is a law of disappointment running through human life winch makes 
all that men and women desire, change into Dead Sea fruit as soon as it 
is attained. And this, not so much because happiness is unattainable, 
but from the blundering fashion in which human beings wiU seek 
after it precisely where it is not. Beautiful, loving Dorotheas marry repulsive, 
dried-up Casaubons, under the compulsion, as it were, of some inexorable force 
akin to gravitation. Hence the prevailing melancholy of her books, and tlieir 
depressing effect upon the reader; and hence, also, the constantly-reourring 
types of character. Rosamond-Vincey, Hetty Sorrel, and Tito are, in x>oiat of 
fact, one and the same character; as also are Romola, Maggie Sullivan, and 
Dorothea Casaubon. The earlier writings of “George Eliot” are fullest of 
imaginative power. In “ Middlemarch,” the meditative and didactic tendencies 
have clearly got the upper hand; and the consequence is that, as a novel, tliis 
work has to be placed very much below her preceding writings: while in 
“ Daniel Deronda ” these tendencies have it all but their own way. But through 
we do not think that future generations will read “ George Eliot’s ” books,with 
the avidity with which this generation has done, we are far, very far, from 
either denying or doubting her great and unquestionable genius. Had that 
genius been nourished upon a brighter and more hopeful philosophy, it would 
have been a happy event for the world—a happier still for herdelf. As it is, her 
books will always fascinate by reason of their power, but they will also sadden 
and repel by reason of their hopelessness. 


Sib BicHano Tkmple’s letter to tlie Times of the 17th iust., on the Food-supply of 
India, affords a fair illustration of the untrustworthiness of official assurances 
generally concerning that country. In his lecture before the Colonial Institute on 
the 14th inst.. Sir Richard Temple had declared it to be a “ known fact" that 
“ the people were storing food to the extent of millions of tons annually, for 
their sustenance in times of drought." The Tunes noticed the statement as 
a fact that was “'new” to it, and quoted the words we have produced. In reply 
to its remarks. Sir Richard writes as fol^ws:— 

Hy expiessioDs may have led you to infer that the Natives of India are storing millions 
of tons of food grain, nnder special arrangements, by way of precantiona af^inst famine. I 
did not, however, mean exactly to imply, this. The Natives generally do, indeed, store food 
grain to the above amount as a reserve whioh may be used as occasion requites, and whiidi 
is so nsed when the periodical droughts or famines snpvrvene. It has been ascertained 
officially that the annual surplus of food produced in British India amounts to at least five 
millions of tons. The actual amount is probably greater, inasmuch as during the famine of 
1877-8 two millions of tons were imported into the distressed districts by sea, and four 
millions and a hidf of tons were carried by ndl in all parts of India. 

Thai the people of England were first assured by the lecturer, that this vast 
annual storage of grain by the Natives of India was a “ known feet,” and when 
questioned os to the statement, it was re-afiSrmed by him that (hey “ do indeed ” 
store food grain annually to this extent as reserve ” against famine; and the 
people of this country were assured that “ it has been egkiaUy aseertained riiat 
the annual surplus of food produced in Brirish India amounts to at least five 
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millions of tons.” The italics are ours, and we use them to show the truth of 
onr charge that the people of England may not trust a statement concerning the 
condition of India that emanates from its officials. Instead of its being a “ known 
fact,” the statement is pnre fiction. It is an absurdity upon the &ce of it. With 
characteristic courage. Sir Bichard Temple has converted the worthless figures 
prepared for the Famine Commissioners—which they themselves declare to be 
“ but approximate and rough estimates, made from data which they hope to see 
more accuratdy established”—^into “ known facts,” which have been “officially 
ascertained.” Now this taint of untruthfulness runs through every adminis¬ 
trative report that emanates from the Indian Departments. Sir Bichard Temple 
knows perfectly well, that the exact statistical inquiries on which alone such a 
statement could be safely made, have yet to be commenced in India, while he does 
not hesitate to teU this country that the statements are known facts that have 
been officially ascertained. They are pnre fiction, resting on nothing better than 
the unverified impressions of our district officials, derived from the loose state¬ 
ments of their native subordinates. The statement, again, tlrat in the year 
1877-78, “ tw’o millions of tons of food were imported by sea into the distressed 
districts,” is another gross fiction of the same order ; as is also the statement 
that “ |ottr millions and a half of tons were carried by rail in all parts of India ” in 
the same year. Sir Bichard overlooks the fact, that in the transport of grain from 
Nortliem India to the distressed districts in Madras, four or five distinct lines of 
railway had successively to be employed, namely, the Sindh, Punjab and Delhi line, 
tlie East Indian, the Jubulpore Extension, the G.I.P. Bailway, and finally, the 
Madras line. The very same grain was thus entered five times over in the rail¬ 
way returns. Instead of four and a half millions of tons in 1877-78 being borne 
by railway into the distressed districts, which is the suggestion made by Sir 
Bickard Temple, you may certainly divide the figures by five, or six, or seven. 
It is this subtle viruf of falsehood running through Indian official utterances 
against which this country cannot be too earnestly nor too frequently warned. 
There is hardly a statement that is, in an unqualified sense, true in Sir Bichard’s 
whole lecture. It is optimistic imposture tluroughout. 


Ir any justification were needed of the strictures we have made for many 
years past upon tlie mode of negotiating Indian loans, the success of the new 
three and a-holf per cent, loan would furnish it amply. But two years ago, the 
Government of India was made to negotftte a four per cent, loan in Calcutta, for 
the sum of £3,000,000, and with such marvellous stupidity was the operation 
effected, tliat the stock was finally issued at seven to eight per cent, discount. Now 
this was/o«r per bent, stock, while the India Office has just negotiated tliree and 
a-half per cent, paper, at .a premium of three per cent. At the time when this 
four per cent, stock was created in Calcutta, wo pointed out, as we had done for 
twenty years without ceasing, how ruinously wasteful was the Government 
course. Had this one loan of £5,000,000 but been issued on the same terms and 
in the same simple way as the three and a-half loan of a few days back, the 
Traasury would have escaped the perfectly frightful loss entailed upon it, by 
attempting to borrow in a market where there is ho loanable capital whatever but 
what is sent thereto from Europe, and in a metal that is depressed twenty per 
cent, below its noiptal enduring value, solely by the unwise action of the Indian 
Government itself. Were it possible fi>r the Editor of ^s paper to find six 
months* ,li^ttre for an aiieqaate exporition of what“Bidian finanee ” has been 
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for the last twenty-five years, under the oonducjt of men like Sir Bartle Frwe, Sir 
Eichard Temple, and Sir John Strachey, the stoiy would excite, w;e believe, 
more interest than-the best novel of the season. 


It is characteristically affirmed by the Pioneer of Allahabad, that the Mysore 
Jewels scandal is a mare’s nest. The inquiry instituted by the Government of 
India has shown, it assures its readers, that the jewels have not been tampered 
with, but are intact. The Pioneer will say whatever it is asked to say, and is 
once more simply attempting to mislead tlie nation. The case stands thus: The 
old Maharajah died in 1868, leaving £360.000 worth of jewellery in the custody 
of the English Besident. A careful and elaborate inventory of the property was 
at once made; the enumeration, description, and valuation of the jewels being con¬ 
ducted with the utmost care, the task occupying our officers several months. Upon 
its conclusion. Major Elliott reported as follows :— 

Every article has heea carefully describeil in the catalogue, and the number of precious 
stones and pearls counted as far as practicable ; and in the case of gold and silver articles, 
their ascertained weight has been duly recorded, and a valuation, though a rough one, has 
been generally fixed in all but a few cases of miscellaneous articles of petty value. 

Now, when very serious discrepancies are found between this descriptive cata¬ 
logue of 1868 and the present appearance of the jewels, Mr. Bungacharloo gives 
another and very different account of this catalogue:— 

The jewels being registered as each came to hand, there was, of couqse, no attempt at 
classification, and, owing to the strong objections raised by the Maharanees, they were all put 
together in the old, rickety, and inconvenient shelves found in the jewellery room, except the 
small number required for the young Maharajah's use, which were kept in a separate box in 
the same room. 

The shelves may have been as “ old, rickety, and inconvenient" as the writer says 
they were, but he does not venture to suggest that their custody was insecure. 
The charge is that the jewellery no longer answers the description of it in the cata¬ 
logue. Are we to understand that it has lost its value by companionship with the 
“ old, rickety, and inconvenient shelves " to which it was confided ? Jewel No. 33— 
consisting of 625 pearls, 42 rabies, and 21 emeralds, apresent by the late Maliarajah 
to one of his wives—was catalogued in 1868 as of the value of E8.0,000, while it is 
to-day fomid to be a trumpery trinket, worth not more than a tenth of that amount. 
Meanwhile, we have a series of extraordina|y and conflicting statements as to the 
history of the official custody of tlie jewels. Thus tliis immensely valuable pro¬ 
perty was re-catalogued, we are told, in 1872 by Mr. Gordon, assisted again by 
Bungacharloo. Their task appears to have been entirely gratuitous and self-im¬ 
posed. Mr. Gordon had received no orders to test or review his predecessor’s 
work, but he tells us that he “ duly " informed the Besident of what he was doing, 
and of the fact tliat he found innumerable discrepancies between the catalogue of 
1668 and tlie jewellery as he then found it (1872). Not one word, however, of 
“ official" or contemporaneous record, is there either of his undertaking this im¬ 
portant task, or of the discoveries made by him. The first reference that wo get 
to this gratnitous inquiry, is contained in a letter from Colonel Melleson, dated 
22nd Becsmber, 1874, in which the following astonishingly precise assurance 
is made that not one single error was found in the catalogue of 1868:— ^ 

After the flr^ preparation of the liete by Major .XlUott, in 1863, an ezamlnation.ot the 
jewellery was nu^e by Mr. Gordon, when he wee ofiiciating Guardian, in conjunction with 
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the Controller, for the purpose of rearranging them. It occupied nearly two months, and the 
aocnrsoy of t^ original lists, and the care with wbidi these roonu hare always been opened 
on subsequent occasions, hare been remarkably proved by the absence of even a single enor 
in the whole of this complicated property. 

Mr. Gordon says that he duly infonued the Resident in 1872 of the numerous 
inaccuracies he had found in the catalogue; Colonel Malleson, writing in 1874, 
tells us that such care had been bestowed upon the catalogue, that Mr. Gordon 
did not find “even a single error” therein! Not a line is there upon tlie 
ofiioial record of Mr. Gordon’s having examined the jewellery at all, or made 
any report upon its condition; while the statement of Colonel Malleson is directly 
in the teeth of what .Mr. Gordon now tells us. Meanwhile, it is admitted that 
burglary after burglary had been committed upon the Palace property since it has 
been in our charge, to the admitted loss of £3,500, without any notice being taken 
of the facts, beyond a languid expression of the Commissioner's opinion that Mr 
Bungaoharloo was perhaps open to “ an imputation of supineness " with regard to 
these thefts. The conclusion of common sense is Uiat there has been scoun- 
drelism at work with the property; and instead of asking Mr. Gordon and Mr. 
Bungacharloo whether the rumour is true, tlie Government should send Charles 
Foqett to Mysore, with two or three detectives chosen by himself, to investigate 
the matter. It is an insult to public intelligence to permit the inquiry which the 
Government of India has made, by Mr. Gordon himtelf, to find a place upon the 
records at all. His assistant, Bungacharloo, went to Mysore, a dozen }’ears ago, 
worth nothing; and he is now declared to be a very wealthy man. As a 
public servant, he should be required to account for the possession of so much 
wealth, so rapidly acquired. To entrust the inquiry to any one connected with 
the Mysore Commissioner is to show that the Government does not want any 
inquiry at all. We are assured that the perfunctory inquiry ordered, produced a 
report which tire native members of the Court signed only under heavy pressure 
from their superiors. 


Mn. Cavksdish Bkstinck has shown very bad taste and worse ignorance in 
abusing the Welsh people. The inhabitants of tlie principality are described os 
“ a set of ignorant and barbarous Welshmen.” Taken as a nation, the Welsh are 
neither ignorant nor barbarous. They are poetical, musical, and literary; some of 
our most eloquent preachers were reared amid the grandeur of the Welsh moun¬ 
tains ; and for education and morality they will compare favourably with the 
people of England, Scotland, or Ireland, The Echo, commenting on this speech, 
says :— 

Welshmen, not only in Wales, but in London, Liverpool, and other large towns, will 
keep these elegant epithets in remembrance. Such sneers against a nation of Noncon¬ 
formists ill become a member of that party which excluded Nonconformists from the univer¬ 
sities as long os it could, and which, while it was flinging away money by millions hi Asiatic 
and African wars, refused a small grant of a few thousands for higher education in Wales. The 
man who speaks thus only exhiblw his own ignorance and vulgarity. He is so ill-bred that he 
cannot bear a party defeat in a Welsh county without reviling his opponents. . . . Who is this 
flippant descendant of a greedy Dutchman, whose ftmily was unknown in England two hun- 
dr^ yeiue ago, that he should vilify the most ancient race in Great Britain ? He has occu¬ 
pied a seat for Whitehaven for fifteen years, simply because bis mother was a Lowther. He 
obtained a minor post in the late Ministry only because be had made himself useful to his 
party by acting as the Bigger and the O'Donnell of the Tories when they were in opposition. 
He Was appointed Judge-Advocate-General, where he had littla to do save to defend the 
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'borbaTons practice of flogging’ soldiers, because his snperiora knew well enongh how small a 
person he was. Mr. Cavendish Bsntinck has sat in Pariiament for twenty years, and he is so 
deplorably ignorant that he does not know that the Education Act was put in force more 
rapidly in Wales than in any other part of the kingdom, nor that the qnestion in which 
Welshmen take the keenest interest is that of Higher Education, nor that Welshmen have 
fully compensated the neglect of the Established Church by covering the land witii places of 
worship built out of their poverty, nor that his own colleagues got rid of several Welsh 
prisons because they were empty, nor that the Judges frequently travel the Welsh circuits 
and find hardly anything to do. If Mr. Cavendish Bentinck is not ignorant of these facts, 
then a still more severe epithet must be applied to him. It was only the other day that a 
Welsh agricultural labourer told the Commissioners of Higher Education in Wales how he 
had sent his son from school to school out of the hard savings of his own labour to the 
University of Oxford, and it is such people as these that a member of the late Tory Oovem* 
ment describes as “ ignormit and barbarous.” 


The simple and straightforward way in wMch the Positivists appeal to moral 
principles for onr guidance in dealing with international difficulties and 
quarrels, is very well illustrated in Dr. Congreve’s treatment of the Irish qnestion 
in his serial for December:— 

I write as an Englishman, from the standpoint of our national duty, appealing to the 
higher conscience of this nation, to its sense of shame for past misdeeds, past neglect, past 
lukewarmness, to its consciousness that the effects of such a past can only be slowly can¬ 
celled, to all the latent nobleness whiuh I believe in, and which, duly evoked, might issue in a 
resolution that, cost what it might to its pride or its interest, the true advantage of Iceland, 
and Ireland only, should be the rule of its action. I urge no special measures. I confine 
myself to the more general, comprehensive issue. It is for the Irish people, when made su 
mistress of its own destinies, to decide on the best mode of its agricultural settlement 
It is to the making it mijurig that I direct myself—to the gratification of the supremely just 
demand that Ireland bean independent nation, with full self-control. 

“ The true advantage of Ireland, of Deland only, should be the rule of England's 
action.” We cannot be too thankful to men who have the courage to address 
us in this way, referring us in our embarrassments to those first principles which 
conventional “ statesmanship," unhappily, banishes from its counsels. The true 
advantage of Ireland, of Ireland only, should be the rule of onr action towards her. 
Of Ireland only! It is a hard saying; who can hear it ? The vital consideration 
for us is—Is it a true one? Does the law of self-sacrifice hold good to this ex¬ 
tent ? We have here counsels, nnkno^vn to Mr. Disraeli's sovereigns and states¬ 
men ; but what if the^ are true ? What if they express those everlasting laws to 
which all things, all empires, must conform or perish? We believe that we de¬ 
scribe the state of most minds in this country about Ireland—certainly the minds 
of earnest, thoughtful men of all parties—when we say that tliey .are pervaded by 
a settled desire to act justly and unselfishly towards its people. This certainly is 
the national temper, as a whole. An almost universal belief exists, at the same 
time, that to permit Deland to become an independent State would not conduce to 
its wise and peaceful govenunent, while it would be a great political danger to 
England. These are not seK-evident truths, it must be remembered; and we owe 
much to men like Dr. Congreve, who are not afraid (A the odium of questioning 
them. 

More immediately is it desirable that ... we resoonce all determioation to bold 
Ireland against her will—a most dlfflcnlt act of self-remmciation, but one that, if accom¬ 
plished, is foU of promise. One serious objection will be utged^ It b a matter of self- 
defence to us to hold Ireland. Independent, she b a danger. I diould not acoept thb 
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contingent danger as a 'sufficient dissuasire. But neither do I think that there is any nal 
danger. Independent of England, and independent on the hypothesis of her heing so by 
the aid of Englmd, why should Ireland be hostile to England? Why should she, In the 
second place, invite a foreign Power to make her the basis of its opemtions, and if seized, 
against her will, what value would there be in her as such basis ? Are we not, in our 
feelings and reasonings, on this head too much under the indoence of older political 
associations and ideas, which are undergoing, if with extreme slowness, a transformation, 
and adapting thsmselveB to the new order which is felt to be appearing in the horizon ? 
Prudence may require us not to ignore too soon the old, but poUtical wisdom has ever 
consisted in a due apprehension of the new which is being brought to the birth. 

Dr. Congreve may not be right, but such writing is more healthful, a good deal, to 
our thinking, than the passionate contempt with which all reference to “ Home 
Buie " is commonly treated in the press. 'We confess frankly, that a severance 
of the Union seems to us a step fraught with such grave and far-reaching issues, 
as hardly to come within the range of discussion; but we have at the same time 
the strongest conviction that not only Ireland, but^our great dependency, India, 
has a claim upon us of the weightiest order, for a very wide-reaching measure of 
self-government—meaning thereby not independence of 'the English Crown, but 
the extension of powers to each people to decide for themselves the laws and in¬ 
stitutions most likely to secure their welfare and happiness. The excellent spirit, 
meanwhile, in which both the Government and the people of England are approach¬ 
ing this Irish question, is a happy augury that the coming Session will produce a 
great healing and ameliorating Act to supplement the deficiencies of past measures 
towards the land in Ireland, which neither the factious hostility of the Marquis of 
Salisbury and his followers, nor the exaggerated fears of the landlords, will be able 
to frustrate. 


Wk told Mr. Parnell three montiis ago that if animated by a udse and loyal 
spirit, he would direct his efforts to the enlightenment of Englishmen upon the 
subject of Irish grievances, instead of pursuing his miscliievous agitation in 
Ireland. We have since seen Lord Mouteagle, in a letter to the Fnvnian'n 
Journal, urging his countrymen to this very course :— 

I am sure that Mr. Feigoson and Ms friends cannot be aware of the utter ignorance 
that prevails in England among all classes on the subject of Irish land. If the Devon Com¬ 
mission had not been to a great extent lost sight of in the troublous times that followed 
while every one was bewildered by the vast changes which sprang up almost without the con¬ 
trol or direction of any authority, I believe their labours would have been more fruitful. 
But the situation is now very different, both .politically, socially, and economically; and if 
the [Land] Commission have but time to get at the important facts—and my chief doubt in 
the matter is as to the sufficiency of the time to be allowed—I entertain great hope of the 
effect that may be produced on the mini and hearts of the great English people. Sir, much has 
come to light in the course of the last few months which was quite new to Irishmen like my¬ 
self who took a deep interest in the subject, for instance, of the condition and numbers of 
the migratory harvest labourers. I am sure 1 shall have much to learn from the evidence 
given to the Commission, and I venture to think that even Mr. Ferguson may profit if, as 1 
hope they will, the tenants of the country follow your excellent advice. 

It is . the ignorimee of the English people, as a body, of the true oondilion of the 
Irish peasant, and of the ciroumstanoes which have reduced him to that condition, 
timt makes our cormtqnnea BO ready to view-tiie a^tation of the Irish people with 
angry impatieaee. €'he ruling classes of this eountry have made us, as a nation, 
guilty of the most erocd eoadnot towards the Iridi people in our paet history, and 
until the nature anS Iditioryof the wrong have become familiar to oof oouniiiymen, 
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the attitude of the Irish people will never be rightly understood by them, Tlie 
special crimes at which we express just indignation, have thdr real origin in the 
long course of legislative oppression pursued by the influential dasses of this 
kingdom towards the Irish people, and a strong English opinion in this country 
should now strengthen the hands of the Ministry to apply an adequate remedy 
to the misery which our past seliislmess has produced. 


The course taken by the Peers in the last Session, has, we believe, done much 
to precipitate the end of Landlord legislation in England. Their legislation 
has ever been controlled by two ideas; that it was the first duty of Parliament 
to take care of the classes who are but too well able to take care of themselves 
and in the second place, tb take every precaution against the people becoming 
powerful. Under this system, the rich have been credited with the exclusive 
possession of wisdom and virtue; the people with nothing but imprudence and 
vice. And yet, which is it of the two classes that has made England what 
she is in the world ? Is it the nobility and landed gentry of the country, who 
have made her great; or the men w'hose sole inheritance was their Saxon 
brain and sinew, and whose travail, intellect, and character have created an 
Empire upon which the sun never sets? The nobility and genttyof England, as 
an ornamental head to the country, have been “ gracefully going idle " from one 
generation to another, growing richer and richer under tlie operation of laws 
that have empowered them to enter into other men's labours, reaping where they 
have not sown, and gathering where they have not strawed,' while England’s 
sons of toil have covered the face, not of England only, but of continents, with 
vast and populous cities, founding now empires accessory to her glory. The 
Titanic sons of toil are, nevertheless, not fit, it seems, to exercise any material 
influence over the Legislature of the mother country. It is the idlers of 
Pall Mall alone, w'ho know how to legislate for the nation. There will be no 
adequate Parliamentary Eeform, we are persuaded, until we are enfranchised 
from the rule of the “ professional ” politicians bred in tlie House of Lords. If 
England is to maintain her place amongst the nations, she must be guided, as 
America, France, and the Colonies now are, by the intellect and conscience of 
those who work, not by the classes who amuse themselves between Parliament 
and partridge-shooting, from generation to generation. 


We request the parij^eular attention of all our readers, but especially of Members 
of Parliament, and all who can exercise any influence upon the Government of 
India, to the contents of this note. We have devoted more tlian one article to 
showing how false, how contrary to fact, is the boast of our Indian bureaucracy, 
that British rule has given a security to “ rights of property " in land which never 
existed in Native States. No machinery so destructive of ancient “ rights " of 
this kind has ever been introduced in any country as our inflexible system of 
Revenue Assessments enforced by the operation of our blundering Courts of 
Justice. Still the British bureaucracy, in asserting that they had given security 
to these “ righta,” were, as we believed, guilty of nothing more than of stating the 
thing that is not—and this being habitual to tiiem, did not surprise us. We never 
supposed that even our Indian officials would deliberately adopt a policy of whole¬ 
sale eviction such as the worst of the “exterminating” Irish landlords would 
hesitate to adopt; yet, unless the following extract from a circular addressed by 
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the Collector of Thana to the Native revenue collectors under him be a forgerjr, 
the Bombay Government, at any rate, have determined upon a land policy of 
ruthless confiscation in that Presidency. The entire circular is given in a Native 
paper called Native Opinion, and published in Bombay, 6th December, 1880. 
The Collector of Thana, after citing several Government Resolutions, proceeds to 
explain their practical consequences to his Native subordinates— 

1. In reference to (rent-free) lands irhich are subject to Government does ... if the 
holetee fail to pay the Oovemment dues at tie tpeeified time ... tie holder mil forfeit all Ms 
rights to Ore land, whieh roill be entered as OcmemmeM land. Such land will farther be con¬ 
sidered to belong to Oovemment, and being entered in tbe class of waste land, will be dealt 
with nnder rules applicable to waste land. 

% If a survey oceupant who is not a {rent-free) holder fail to pay tie Oovemment 
assessment due from, any land, the whole land imluded in his survey mil be forfeited to Oovem- 
merit. * 


4, The Ist January and tbe I6th February have generally been accepted in this dietrict 
as the dates of receiving tbe first and the second instalments of revenue respectively. Ten 
days laGtnde after the said dates has been allowed, considering that on the appointed days it 
may be hard for the ryots to pay the assessment at once, as well as the receiving officers to 
reoeive the seme. Jf in accordance herewith Oovemment dues are not realised, you must 
report on the llfA January, and Wih February, 1881 ... the lands of defaulters declared, 
forfeited to Oovemment. If with reference to any land, a special arrangement for the days of 
payment happen to be made, you must report for such lands being made forfeit to Oomemment 
immediately on defarill of payment at the time agreed. 

Nobody can accuse Thk Statesman of any undue admiration of the Government 
of India, except for its stupidity, which, we acknowledge, that we never can 
admire sufficiently; bnt the policy of this circular, assuming it to be genuine, 
surpasses aught that we could have predicated from the etupidity, and consequent 
inhumanify, of even our beneficent Indian Government. This circular destroys 
at one stroke all rights of property of every description. The entire agricultural 
community of Bombay are thereby converted into tenants-at-will of the Governr 
ment of Ihdia. Any landholder, large or small, who chances to offend a Native 
revenue collector may find himself reported as a defaulter, and deprived of all 
hie property. It is easy to imagine the intolerable injury that such a policy as 
this opens the way for—the enormous bribery, corruption, and perjury which it 
facilitates, the insurmountable obstacle it opposes to the sinking of capital in 
land held on a tenure so insecure. The Parliament about to assemble will have 
its time fully occupied, still we earnestly trust that this note will attract the atten¬ 
tion of some member, so that Lord Hartington may be questioned on the subject. 
It is monstrous that the Government, while legislating against eviction in Ireland, 
should in India allow its subordinates to practice “ extermination" unchecked. 
We axe convinced that it is only necessary to make the evil known to have it 
Btopp*ed. 
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THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 

I TAKE the liberty of contrasting the land policy under a mild 
Prussian despotism with that which is exhibited in Ireland under a 
British landocracy. The Prussian tenants of 1811 had an interest 
in the land, which was reckoned at one-half or two-thirds, according 
to the tenure of the owner. The combined interest was sold to the 
highest bidder, and the proceeds divided accordingly. Under the 
landlord-made Irish Encumbered Estates Act, the tenants’ interest 
was confiscated for the landlords’ benefit, and the buyer was thus 
enabled, by a few turns of the screw, in addition to this appropria¬ 
tion, to double the rent. The pressure of the rent on many Irish 
tenants is so great that vast numbers are unable to use any of the 
butter or meat they produce. Some one who told a farmer’s wife 
of the quantity of meat that is consumed in our colonies was 
informed that in Ireland they would never think of killing a whoh-. 
xheep at oncn. 

Lord Belmore, for whom I have the greatest respect, when writing 
recently in the Times, says that free sale of the tenant’s interest 
would deprive the landlord of his veto in the matter. As an ex- 
Govemor of New South Wales, he should be aware that no sucli 
difiiculty arises from complete freedom of sale, by jiuctlon or other¬ 
wise, of the tenant’s interest in Crown lauds there, where that 
interest is also of about half the value of the fee. Nor is then; 
any limit put to the p+ice that may bo given, which some purblind 
Irish proprietors attempt to enforce, the State being well aware 
that the payment, openly, of the maiAet value of tenant-right is 
the best security for the payment of the rent. The comparative 
condition of Ulster and the south and west of Ireland should settle 
this point; but the case is much stronger when we compare the 
condition of Irish tenants with that of Crown tenants in Australia. 
It may be alleged that the cases are not parallel, but the objection 
is not well founded. The apparent disparity arises from the more 
rapid progress in the new country, which is owing mainly to the 
more equitable terms accorded to the tenants. These Crown tenants, 
as has been mentioned in a previous article, can have the rent 
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settled by arbitration for a term of years. Taking a number of 
cases at random, I find tbe rents reduced by this means 40 per cent, 
from the State valuations j but this was to the ultimate advantage 
of the State, as it stimulated improvement, and tended to doubling 
the rental value, through the increased grazing capacity of the 
country. Many, who were thus secured for a term of years, fenced 
in and sub-divided into paddocks, besides supplying water more 
fully, which, by doubling the future rental value, was even more 
profitable to the State than to the tenant. Certain Irish landlords, 
including Lord Belmore, object to Griffith's valuation as a criterion 
of rental value. If that valuation is repudiated, let the rent be 
fixed by arbitration. Some one has mooted the foolish idea that 
Irish rents should be fixed by three farmers; but this is not more 
absurd than that rents should be fixed by the landlord’s nominee, 
according to the usual practice. 

I may give an instance of the working of the system of tenancy 
in New South Wales; the case is not unknown to Lord Belmore, 
and is given on the best authority. The run in question was bought 
for £30,000, about twenty years since, in a comparatively unstocked 
and unimproved condition. A further outlay of about £20,000 was 
incurred in fencing, building, water-supply, &c. The rent had been 
paid, meantime, as fixed by arbitration. The State has sold from 
the run land to the value of about £250,000, and the residue is 
probably paying as much rent as at first, and also keeping as much 
stock. If some of the impecunious Irish landlords were able and 
willing to deal with the land in like manner, we would not find 
Irish misery and discontent so very prominent. The Crown tenants, 
in this case^ as is the general custom, got the benefit of their 
improvements for a reasonable term, and were thus enabled to buy 
about 200,000 acres in fee. I feel satisfied that, with Irish rents 
fairly settled by arbitration, the majority of tenants could buy the 
fee in thirty-five years, and settle the land question once and for all. 

The Times does a public service [by inserting the letters of 
certain noble landowners. Lord Dunraven has been saying in that 
journal what no one denies, that the smaller owners are the worst 
landlords; but that has no bearing on the question of a peasant 
proprietary. Under present circumstances the land will not afford 
“ three profits.” We should therefore try, as soon as practicable, 
whether it will afford a profit when tilled by the owner. If this 
oamiQt be arranged, tenants should go to the colonies or to America, 
where they can get the full results of their toil. W. H. Barry, Esq., 
J,P,, who cultivate 286 acres of land, held ^ perpetpity, in County 
Corl^ wfi bfus abundant capital for that ipirpose, teUs t^e lAnd 
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Commission, in his evidence, that his gross returns for nine years 
(omitting fractions) were:— 


1871 ... 

£1,637 

1874 

... £l,.S48 

1877 ... 

£1,263 

1872 ... 

1,7U 

1876 

... 1,416 

1878 ... 

1,076 

1873 ... 

l,e02 

1876 

1,361 

1879 ... 

1,139 


It is evident that the maintenance of what was a fair rent nine years 
since would soon bring the majority of tenants to ruin; that policy 
could, however, be made the means of absorbing the tenant’s 
interest, and of turning him out of his holding. 

H. R. Marmion, Esq., J.P., landlord and land agent, “ had given 
300 leases of farms for sixty-one years, the rent being 15 per 
cent, above Griffith’s valuation,” and he “ believes that more im¬ 
provement had been effected by the tenants in five years after 
granting the leases than during the previous fifty years. He knew 
other estates where the rent was double the said valuation. He is of 
opinion that fair rent and free sale to a solvent successor would 
make Irish tenants loyal, industrious, peaceful, and happy.” I have 
had many years’ experience of the Irish land question, ^and have 
a general knowledge of that kingdom and people; I may therefore 
be permitted to say that the wide-spread disaffection and discontent 
is owing, in my humble opinion, to misgovernment in the past, and 
to the legalized oppression that is still exhibited by many landlords 
in our own day. 

Lord Robert Montagu, with the happy audacity which so well 
becomes a Tory landlord who is also a Home Ruler, has told the 
readers of the Times that the landlords are the only improving class 
in Ireland. Having quoted, in a previous article, from the report of 
the Devon Commission (all landlords) clear proof that any improve¬ 
ments made by Irish landlords were altogether exceptional, instead 
of further argument, I^,shall give an illustration. A certain noble 
lord being from home, a very important event occurred—an emu 
laid an egg. The steward, when announcing’ the fact, wrote: 

In your lordship’s absents, we have selected the largest goose we 
could find to sit upon the egg.” 

Cheap and easy transfer of land would be a vast boon to Great 
Britain as well as to Ireland. Taking twenty-one Irish farms, I 
find that the cost of transfer is nearly 11 per cent on the value. 
In Australia one can transfer 5,000 acres at a cost of 30s. (the 
valne being-about £15,000), and the Government guarantees the 
title. The titles under the Encumbered. Estates Court, which were 
as clear and simple as those in the colonics, are aHowed to ^nftinto 
the old form. One case has taime under my notice in which the 
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cost of the land was £.8, and the cost of transfer £12. The tnuisfer 
of land was taken in hand in the South Australian Ziegislature by a 
laym&n, Sir Robert Torrens, with the result just mentioned. If we 
had fewer lawyers and landlords in Parliament, a rational and safe 
system of transfer could be introduced here also. We cannot aSbrd 
to keep so many drones in the community. As for our land laws, 
we keep botching them here and patching them there, and have 
only loss and trouble for our pains. In order to administer this 
absurd system, we have had to deprive the Irish people, from time 
to time, of their civil liberties. We have treated Irish Romanists 
with the greatest contumely, and now complain that they are not 
accessible to Protestant teaching. In Canada, where they have 
been fairly treated, though there was not a French Protestant forty- 
five years since, there are now thousands of them. In Prance also 
many thousands of Romanists are accessible to Protestant teaching. 

Charles Russell, Q.C. and M.P., writing in the Daily Telegraph, 
gives the rent of sixteen farms on the Lansdowne estate, which is 
£256; Griffith’s valuation being £156, the advance on said valua¬ 
tion is about 65 per cent. The rent was reduced to the said 
valuation in 1850. Twenty-five years ago it was raised 8s. 6d. in 
the £, and it has been again increased twice—each time by 8s. in 
the £. One tenant had drained twenty acres of poor barren land, 
and brought it into cultivation, and had his rent raised from £36 to 
£55. The landlord was liable to pay half the poor-rates; to cover 
this liability and pay Ms agent for collecting the rent, an advance of 
15 per cent, was made on the rent. Landlords get loans from 
the State at £3 8s. 6d. per cent., which pays both principal and 
interest in thirty-five yeai’s, for which Lord Lansdowne’s tenants 
are charged 5 per cent.; and they are told by the agent that this 
must bo paid, in addition to the rent, “ as long as water runs.” 
Landlords who exercise their rights with a rod of iron, and neglect 
their duties with a face of brass, still talk of "freedom of contract.” 
The mandate of the agent goes forth, and the poor tenant must pay 
a rent upon his own outlay in " drainage, fencing, and clearing the 
land.from rocks and stones.” One of these tenants says they live 
upon potatoes, Indian meal, and sour milk. They complain loudly 
and justly of the rents imposed upon them, and many tenants would 
gladly escape from this worse than Egyptian bondage. It is stated 
in the papers that Mr. Vere Foster, with admirable philanthropy, 
has spent £10,000 in paying-£2 each towards the passage to 
America of women &om eighteen to thirty years of age. This is a 
good rmedy for the tendency to over-population. It, is infinitely 
better than the policy of the late Government—spending countless 
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millions in wicked wars of aggression. If tlie money tlius recklessly 
squandered had been employed in parti and in conjunotion with the 
colonies, in sending our. surplus population to people our owfl terri¬ 
tory, and there produce what we require to import, and consume our 
manufactures, it would have been a much more rational policy. The 
invasion and slaughter in Zululand and Afghanistan was equally 
wicked and unprofitable. The money thus spent would have made 
an incomparably better return had it been employed in developing 
Irish resources. 

Dr. Traill, F.T.C., Dublin, in his recent speech in an Orange 
stronghold, gave his audience his idea of the proper course to pursue 
towards any Irish town or village, telling them of five African 
villages near to which a British sailor was killed. They were fired 
upon and destroyed by a man-of-war, the innocent suffering with 
the guilty. He would give the Irish peasantry a slower but not 
less certain punishment—exclude them from the benefit of all 
legislation, and thus permit the landlord, to use his own 
words, “to evict straight ahead (without any compensation for 
disturbance), as Mr. Adair did at Derryveagh; and the whole 
power of the nation should be at the landlord's! back to 
enable him to root out, stem and branch, a class that is not fit 
to live in a civilized community, and who would be on a par with 
African savages.” Truly, “ the tender mercies of the wicked are 
cruel.” Mr. Adair, whose conduct excites his admiration, got a 
large military and police force to level the dwellings to the ground 
of some hundreds of his tenants, who were certainly more sinned 
against than sinning. The people of Melbourne took this view of 
the case, and raised money which paid their way to Victoria. It is 
the practice of the landlord class, as it was with slaveowners, not 
only to tyrannise over their victims, but to allege that they are utter 
savages. Mr. Charles Bussell tells us how the tenants are treated on 
the Trinity College property; in one locality one-third of the land 
had been reclaimed by the tenants; within forty years the rents had 
been raised repeatedly; taking forty-one farms as a sample, the rent 
is more than double Crriffith’s valuation. One tenant built a house 
seven years since, and got £40 7s. from the College towards it—£35 
cash and a piece of timber charged at £5 78. Mr. E. took a copy of 
the agreement, which bound the tenant to pay forty half-yearly in¬ 
stalments of £1 12s. This loan of £40 is thus repaid by £80, and 
the tenant's outlay in reclamation leads to the doubling of the rent. 
It would not be very strange if any person were to feel “ savage " 
under these circumstances. These rack-rentbg Irish landlcnds are 
i “ beginning to be found out.” Another of these tenants wanted 
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oash for &e dramage of his farm, the money being obtained through 
a State loan at 5 per cent., but he was required to pay ihe College 
Is. 7d. in the £, or nearly 8 per cent, interest and liable to have his 
rent increased, besides, up to the higher rental value thus produced. 
From whathfts been stated it is scarcely necessary to say that the ten¬ 
ants of this wealthy corporation, so worthily represented by Dr. Traill, 
appear to be a squalid, miserable people. Another English barrister 
says: "As to the College estate, it is simply a disgrace to the 
country ; it would .be impossible to describe the filth or misery of 
the dwellings. I could not find that the agent had taken any trouble 
about them." Many of the tenants on this property received relief 
in meal, seed, potatoes, &c., from foreign and British charity this 
year. Mr. Russell says that "their rents are very high, far higher 
than they can pay after making a decent allowance for their own 
maintenance." 

Reverting to the Lansdowne estates, it has been said in the 
Daily Telegraph that “ for generations the Lansdowne estates have 
had a high fame as models of management; the liberality of the 
noble owners having succeeded in producing what may be called 
English comfort on Irish soil.” If English comfort is thus fairly 
represented, what is Irish .misery on the smaller estates ? Mr. 
Russell tells us that the increased rent is fixed by the agent of the 
Lansdowne estates without any independent skilled re-valuation. 
“ The tenant has little to say; he may either pay or go.'’ This is 
what is understood by ‘‘ freedom of contract" I We are told, further, 
that for a vacant farm there are forty candidates. The Corn Laws 
enabled landowners to levy upon the whole community, but the 
pressure now bears chiefly on the tenant-farmers, to the ruin of 
many. Lord Lansdowne’s brother has written in defence of the 
management of the estate, but has not produced any rebutting evi¬ 
dence. 

It is not unusual for the purchasers of the smaller properties in 
Ireland to raise the rent, and after a time to sell on the faith of this 
increased rental j the buyer in many cases imposes a further 
increase, until the rent in some instances is four and a half times 
Orifiith’s valuation. It has been said, in the landlords’ interest, that 
Irish tenants are of drunken habits; this charge comes with a very 
bad grace from the party that opposed the Sunday Closing Bill, 
which was strenuously supported by the Irish people; but the Tory 
Government managed to limit the Bill to a few years, and to exclude 
from itSi-C^eration five of the largest towns. 

slChpet ^ho hold up their hands in horror when agrarian crimes 

snorted npt .be aware that the indictable oSences coimnitted 
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in London (thongli the population is much smaller) aire douHe the 
number committed in ail Ireland. We find also that {ussanlts en¬ 
dangering life in Ireland during the first ten months of the present 
year, contrast favourably with any year since 1874. 

The landlord and the Land League policy seem to be equally at 
fault. Even British landlords, as may be seen from the Spectate of 
November 20th, are striving to exact rents which are 30 per 
cent, above the market value of the land, to the ruin of thousands of 
farmers; causing at the same time a great loss in produce and de¬ 
terioration of the land. The policy of the Land League affords 
similar results, through the assumption of power to fix rents, which 
they are not more competent to do than the landlords or their 
agents. Some say that Irish rents should be fixed by Government 
valuators; but such officials might, and probably would, be influenced 
by the political party conferring the appointment, or in power for 
the time. If a fair rent is desired, it can be attained by arbitrators 
mutually appointed, themselves selecting their umpire. Nor would 
it be necessary, in my humble opinion, to go into the prices of pro¬ 
duce for a series of years; this would be liable to mislead in these 
unstable times. The rent should be moderate, and the tenure 
secure—affording a reserve for bad seasons; thus avoiding the dis¬ 
grace of asking charity in both hemispheres, to enable Irish land¬ 
lords to maintain rack rents. When we attempt to redress Irish 
grievances, we generally leave a splinter in the wound. Irish land¬ 
lords have been told years ago that those who strive to exact more 
than is due are apt to get less than justice in the end; it is these 
unjust claims that prevent many reasonable landlords from obtaining 
payment of their rents. There is something radically wrong where 
an army of some 30,000 men and 11,000 of a semi-military police 
force, are required for enforcing the payment of rent. If the laws 
were just and equal, there would be no scope for agitation. We 
have generally been dealing with the symptoms instead of reaching 
the seat of the disease in Ireland. Landlords will find, though the 
people of Ulster are pretty quiet, that they are no less determined 
than those of the other provinces in demanding a thorough reform 
of the land laws. Even the Orangemen are protesting strongly 
against irresponsible and tyrannical landlordism. Mr. Ancketill,»n 
Ulster landlord, admits that insecurity of tenure and high rents 
prevail in Ireland. Lord Duffezin stated before the Agrioultural 
Commission now sitting " that rack-renting was carried on to a 
great extent by landlords in the West, and atiribnted the discontent 
solely to that fhct.” At an “ immense assemblage ” in. Monaghan, a 
landlord uid BeputyfLienteuant Using chaiman, it was iresolved, 
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“ That the Ulster tenant-riglit custom does not aSbrd sufficient 
protection to tiie tenants against capricions evictions and unjnst 
rents." We find from a speech oi Sir S. Waterlow, who is Trea¬ 
surer to the Bartholomew Hospital^ owning 12,000 acres of English 
land, that " It was almost impossible to let land on any terms." 
Irish landlords, instead of reducing their rents to suit the times, or 
submitting the question to an impartial tribunal, employ the military 
and police to turn out tenants who have neither the means of sub¬ 
sistence nor of moving to seek employment. 

“ Henry Fitzgerald," writing in the Daily Telegraph, speaks of 
“ the immense increase in the value of everything which is produced 
from the land" since Griffith's valuation was made; but he says, 
further on, that the tithe rent charge, which depends on the average 
price of com, has not increased 3 per cent, in forty years. The 
fact that glebe land in Gloucestershire, which has been let hitherto 
at 21s. per acre, is now let at 9s., does not indicate this " immense 
increase in the value of produce." The Irish Land Laws are 
utterly opposed to progress. The great majority of landlords have 
neither the capital nor the enterprise that are requisite for improve¬ 
ments. If their tenants increase the letting value by their outlay, 
they only increase their rents, as by law the landlord can appropriate 
the results of such outlay j in fact, Irish landlords, as a rule, do not 
improve their estates, and tenants who would improve they hinder. 

Mr. W. Chambers, in his Journal for December, advocates the 
Scotch land system for Ireland, but Scotch landlords and tenants 
have their own dfficulties. It was stated some time ago that Lord 
Blantyre had to reduce his rents by 40 per cent. The tenants of an¬ 
other, who is one of the largest of Scotch landlords, when they asked 
a reduction of 10 per cent, in the rent, were told that this would 
absorb the whole of his interest in the land. Mr. Chambers holds 
that in Ireland, as in Scotland, each farm should comprise some 
hundreds of acres. Having had ample opportunities in America 
and Australia of observing the capabilities of Scotch settlers, as 
compared with those from the smaller holdings in Ulster, I did not 
find a lower average intelligence in the latter case. It is freely 
admitted that a farm should afford, by its extent, full occupation for 
a family. If the land were cultivated by peasant proprietors, the 
average intelligence should be higher. The bothy system is the 
great blot on Scotch husbandry. It would be equally absurd to 
attempt the division of a large British farm into twenty small 
holdings, or to turn out twenty Irish tenants to make room for a 
Scotch &rmer. 

Mr. Charles BusseU gives a typical instance of the injustice of 
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the Irish land system, and there are countless thousands of such 
oases. This tenant had reclaimed fifteen acres on the ^ore of 
Carlingford Loch from a mountain-side, and built a homestead, 
doing the requisite fencing and draining. The rent was £7. The 
tenant died after some years, leaving a widow and one daughter. 
Not feeling equal to the management of the farm, the widow asked 
leave to sell her interest, which was granted, with the proviso that 
the rent was to be £15 in future. This is a sample of the " silent 
system,” by which improvements are absorbed when there is a 
change of tenancy. I have shown in a previous paper that Irish 
rents have been thus increased—and especially in Ulster—more than 
tenfold in 250 years. 

Irish tenants of all persuasions should unite in the support of a 
Ministry which has the welfare of the tenant-farmers at heart. We 
cannot expect perfect patience on the tenant’s part under the circum¬ 
stances, but it should be understood that agrarian crime only tends 
to the perpetuation of existing and intolerable evils. The reported 
crimes, which in many cases have little foundation in fact, remind 
one of an Irish game notice, which was posted up after a very cold 
summer: " Owing to the lateness of the season. Major Blank will 
neither shoot himself nor any of his tenantry before the Ibth oj 
October,’* Under the present exceptional circumstances there should 
be no shooting on either side before the 12th of August. 

Charles Wilson. 


Cheltenham. 
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SiNOS our Norember number, when we made some remarks on a 
telegram in the Times of the 11th of October, the forerunner of a 
declaration by the Governtnent of India on the subject of the 
rumoured misappropriation of some of the Mysore jewels, the 
declaration itself has arrived in the form of a Resolution by the 
Viceroy in Council, ‘'No. 813 I. P., dated Simla, the 25 th of Sep¬ 
tember.” It is to the effect that an explanatory Memorandum by 
Mr. J. D. Gordon, Chief Commissioner of Mysore, “ is completely 
satisfactory” in respect to*"the allegations as to deficiencies and 
discrepancies in the tale and value of the Mysore jewels ” published 
in the Calcutta Statesman, and as to the points which that paper 
suggested for inquiry. It is very difficult for us to understand on 
what grounds his Excellency the Viceroy in Council considers the 
explanation to be satisfactory. There has been no investigation 
whatever into the points we suggested for inquiry. There has been, 
as our previous remarks anticipated, a mere routine reference to the 
official dignitary and the influential subordinate whose mismanage¬ 
ment is in question, and they very naturally reply that there has 
been no mismanagement at all. 

Mr. Gordon says, towards the close of his explanation, which is 
dated July 29th, that he has " always contemplated a careful final re¬ 


examination" of the jewels "before the restoration of the province,” 
that he has " already directed preliminary preparatory steps to bo 
taken,” and that when he goes “ to Mysore in October next ” he 
proposes “to arrange for such examination to be set on foot.” 
And we learn from the Ind,ian newspapers that a committee, con¬ 
sisting of two English and three Native officials, actually assembled, 
under Mr. Gordon’s orders, at Mysore in the last week of October. 

Considering that the persons within, the Mysore territories most 
deeply interested and most fully informed in these matters are 
easily intimidated, from having been long under tutelage or Official 
subjectioh, ifie report of a committee so constituted, including 


several 


1 who must be more or less implicated, if miything is 
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really wroog, is a mockery that cannot eren he called solemn. It is 
a ludicrous mockery. ^ 

It would be useless for ns now, when the operation most be 
OTer, or nearly so, to repeat our demand for a special and indepen¬ 
dent agency to investigate the whole subject, from 1868 down to 
the present day j but we may have something more to say when we 
hear, on ofBcial authority, who have been chosen to report on these 
matters, by whom they were chosen, and what limits were pre¬ 
scribed for their inquiry. In the meantime, we may indicate a few 
points that we fear will not have been open to the investigation of 
the gentlemen selected for the Jewel Committee at Mysore, on 
which no light is thrown in Mr, Gordon’s Memorandum of July the 
29th last, in reply to ^‘E. B.” of the Statesman, which the 
Government of India somewhat hastily, in our humble opinion, 
pronounces to be ''completely satisfactory.” The Memorandum, 
which consisted almost entirely of extracts from official documents, 
is declared by Mr. Gordon to contain "strange mis-statements.” 
He points out, however, nothing of the sort. On the other hand, 
he professes to find some statements in the Memorandum that are 
certainly not there. For example, he says that the writer of the 
Memorandum represented the six weeks’ re-arrangement of the 
jewels in 1872 to have been done ‘‘in secret.” Not at all. What 
the Memorandum said, and what has been urged since in many 
articles in the Calcutta Statesman, is not that the rearrange¬ 
ment was a secret affair, but that it was a highly irregular affair, 
begun, apparently, without any official sanction, and finished with¬ 
out any official report. Mr. Gordon, indeed, says in his explana¬ 
tion, that " it was duly made known at the time to Sir Richard 
Meade, the Chief Commissioner.” But what was " the time ? ” 
Sir John Falstaff said he was " born about three o’clock in the after¬ 
noon,” but that did not give the Lord Chief Justice very precise 
information as »to the fat knight’s age. What was “the time”— 
before, after, or during the six weeks’ handling of the jewels ? 
What was the time, what was the place, what was the occasion ? 
We should be sorry to think that Mr, J. D. Gordon, C.S.I., em¬ 
ployed, like Sir John Falstaff, an equivocal expression almost devoid 
of meaning, in an equivocal manner, with the result—whatever the 
object may have been—of misleading and baffling inquiry. And 
yet we are puzzled, if not baffled. What was ‘‘ the time ? ” and 
what meaning are we to attach to the word " duly ? ” It seems to 
us that the only " due” mode of making known the rearrangement 
of £650,000 worth of jewels would have been by an official r^ort 
in writing, not by a casual remark at early br^kfast, about seven 
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o’clock in the morning, or at "about three o’clock in the afternoon,” 
while smoking a cigarette after tiffin. , 

On one occasion, when some “ burglaries,” as they were called, 
had occnrred in the Palace Wardrobe, whereby property to the 
amount of £3,500*had been lost, a certain "time” was very pre¬ 
cisely ordered—and ordered a second time, when Colonel Malleson, 
the Guardian, made some demur about it—by that same Sir Richard 
Meade, for an annual examination and report as to the security and 
condition of the jewels. This Order was dated the 30th of November, 
1874, and the "time” ordered was the 31st of the following March. 
But the custodians never came up to time. Perhaps Mr. Gordon 
can explain why the first report due under that Order was not "duly 
made” on the 31st of March, 1875. He was acting as Chief Com¬ 
missioner from the 13 th of February in that year until the 31st of 
March, when he gave over charge to Mr. R. A. Dalyell, now a 
Member of the Indian Council. Mr. Gordon can, of course, explain 
whether he gave any instructions or permission to Colonel Malleson, 
dispensing with the repeated orders of Sir Richard Meade—orders 
which, it is understood, have been annually neglected ever since. 

We have not, then, asserted that the rearrangement of 1872 was 
done " in secret; ” but, nevertheless, considering the interesting 
nature of the work, and the long period over which it extended, it 
seems to have been " made known at the time,” " duly ” or unduly, 
to very few people. It was not known to the Secretary to the 
Chief Commissioner, who, it may be remarked, must have been 
aware if there had been any official or demi-official communication. 
It was not known to the Commissioner of the Division, residing at 
Mysore, with whom Mr. Gordon was in daily social intercourse, and 
who had himself been for a short time in charge of the jewel-room 
keys. It was not known to several other officers of the Mysore 
Commission, who, in the ordinary course, must have heard of such 
proceedings, and who, on the other hand, were well aware of those 
frequent rumours as to misappropriation of the Palace jewels, of 
which Mr. Gordon says he never heard anything, " save in the 
Memorandum published in the Statesman,’* 

The case, founded entirely on official documents, stands thus: 
In 1868 (see Parliamentary Papers, Mysore, 385 of 1878, pp. 93, 
94} Major (now Lieutenant*Golonel) Elliot, C.B., in conjunction 
with Mr. C. Rungacharloo, arranged and catalogued the Mysore 
jewellery and gold and silver plate, and valued the property, with 
the assistanoe of a jury of experts, at £350,000. Major Elliot, in a 
despatch dated the 18th of November, 1868 (paragraph 7) "confi¬ 
dently” reported " the good precautions adopted by Mr. Bun- 
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gacharloo for the careful examiuatioa and minate oatidogaing of the 
property.” In paragraph 8 of the same report he says: " Every 
article has been carefully described in the catalogue^ and the number 
of precious stones and pearls counted as far as practicable,” " and a 
valaation, though a rough one, has been generally ^xed, in all but 
a few cases of miscellaneous articles of petty value.” 

Colonel Malleson was appointed Guardian to the Maharajah, and 
Mr. C. Eungacharloo Controller of the Household, in 1869. 

In March, 1871, Colonel Malleson went to England on leave, 
and Mr. J. D. Gordon acted for him as Guardian. 

In July, 1872, Mr. J. D. Gordon, the officiating Guardian, in 
conjunction with Mr. C. Eungacharloo, commenced rearranging the 
jewels, which occupied them for about six weeks or two months, 
but was not oflScially reported or sanctioned. 

There are some circumstances and dates connected with the 
rearrangement in 1872 which deserve some consideration. Major 
(now Lieutenant-Colonel) Charles Elliot, C.B., who, assisted by 
Mr. Eungacharloo, arranged the jewels in 1868, had resigned 
his ofiice as Commissioner of the Mysore Division, and had left 
that station, on his way home, at the end of lAarch, about three 
months before the rearrangement of the jewels was commenced in 
July, 1872. Mr. J. D. Gordon had then been for more than a year 
officiating as Guardian, Colonel Malleson having gone away on leave 
in March, 1871. If the work had been taken in hand while Major 
Elliot was at Mysore, he must, from his long association with Palace 
affairs, have heard of it. It must have been " made known ” to him 
at the time,” “ duly ” or otherwise. Mr. Gordon could not, in¬ 
deed, have entered on a rearrangement of the jewels on a new 
system without consulting the officer who had arranged them in 1868, 
and who had received the thanks of the Government for "the excel¬ 
lent arrangements” he had made "to prevent any spoliation or loss.” 

Major Elliot having in his report of 1868 specially eulogised 
" the good precautions adopted by Mr. Eungacharloo for the careful 
examination and minute cataloguing of the property,” Mr. Gordon 
must surely, if Major Elliot had been on the spot, have promptly 
informed him of " the great number of inaccuracies ” that had been 
found in the descriptive catalogue. It is very true he said nothing 
about these ^errors to any one until some of them were accidentally 
detected in 1877. But surely Major Elliot would have been made 
an exception to this uncommunicativeness. Who but he could have 
been so likely to have thrown some light on the remarkable dis¬ 
crepancies and deficiencies in the tale and value of the jewels that 
Mr. Gordon had discovered ? 
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In Jannaryj 1878, tHe Guardian, Colonel Malieson,1^6tarned from 
leave and resumed'Ms office. He was told of the rearrangemeilt, 
and saw the new bureaus, " with Chubb’s locks and keys,” but was 
not told that fresh* catalo^es of the jewels had been made, or that 
any " inaccuraojes ” had been found in the original catalogues. 

Sir Hichard Meade, Chief Commissioner of Mysore, in para¬ 
graph 7 of Order, No. 185, of 30th of November, 1874, when the 
” burglaries ” from the palace wardrobe had suggested some doubt 
as to “ the security of the very valuable property kept in the 
palace,” calls for “ copies of the lists of the property, prepared in 
1868, for record in this office, any changes that have taken place 
being duly noted in them.” According to Mr. Gordon’s explana¬ 
tory Memorandum of July, 1880, the most sweeping changes” 
had “ taken place,” and “ fresh lists ” had been made in July, 1872. 
But not a hint as to the changes, as to the discrepancies and defi¬ 
ciencies, or as to the fresh lists, was given to Sir Eichard Meade in 
reply to his requisition. On the contrary, in a letter dated the 
22nd of December, 1874, Colonel Malleson, in consultation with 
Mr. Eungacharloo, assures the Chief Commissioner of “the accu¬ 
racy of the original lists,” and that there is not “ even a single 
error in the whole of this complicated property.” 

In 1877, Colonel Malleson having gone, and certain discrepancies 
and deficiencies in the tale and value of the jewels having become 
manifest, Mr. Gordon reports that during the rearrangement of 1872 
he found “ a great number of such inaccuracies ” in the original de¬ 
scriptive catalogue. 

In his explanatory Memorandum of July 29, 1880, Mr. Gordon 
writes as follows:— 

“ Considering the enormous number of jewels, and remembering tliat Colonel 
Elliot's catalogue did not profess to contain the precise numbers of such precious 
stones (for these were counted, as he reported to Government, only “ as far as 
practicable "), I attached no great importance to such discrepancies either in 1873, 
wh^n I arranged the jewels, or in 1877, when 1 wrote some remarks from 
memory upon Captain Wilson's letter.” 

The counting of precious stones, as Mr. Eungacharloo rightly 
•observes in ‘some remarks included in Mr. Gordon’s explanation, 
was done for purposes of valuation, and if carried on “ as far as 
practicable,” could hardly be carried on farther. . , 

If Mr. Gordon really attached “no great importance” to “a 
great num^ of inaccuracies ” of description and valuation, depre- 
.oiating^ in some ^stances, articles of jewellery to one-tenth of i^eir 
recorded his notions as to the relative importance of things 
wiE seem somewhat remarkable to some people. • • 
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Mr. Enngacliarloo, likewise, ia the rematks inoorporated ia Mi-. 
Gordon’s explanation, speaks more lightly of the work done by the 
jury of experts in 1868 than it seems to deserve. '* The count¬ 
ing of pearls and precious stones by so many hands,” he says, “ and 
without any further checks, was not expected to lay claim to perfect 
accuracy; but as far as it went, it was useful for purposes of valua¬ 
tion.” Exactly—valuation was the object, not precise enumeration. 
There could be no further check, and no better check, than " count¬ 
ing by many hands ”-r-by the shroffs and goldsmiths engaged for the 
purpose by Major Elliot. They could value with sufficient precision 
necklaces containing hundreds of pearls without pretending to 
infallible certainty as to the number of pearls in each string. 

With regard to the specimen instance of jewel No. 32, from the 
department of “ Chundra Vilasa” (one of the widow Ranees), which 
having been valued in Major Elliot’s descriptive catalogue of 1868 
at Rs. 6,000 (£600), “looked small,” and was found to be worth 
only about Rs. 600 (£60) in 1877, Mr. Gordon thinks this niayhave 
been a clerical error, “ a single cypher accounting for the difference.” 

The probability of a clerical error by which a cypher was added 
to the estimated value, seems to be reduced almbst to an impossi¬ 
bility by the. account which Mr. Rnngacharloo thus gives of the pro¬ 
cess employed in making the catalogue: " The jewels were handed 
over to a number of shroffs and goldsmiths for counting the pearls 
and precious stones in them, with reference to which they were 
valued, and the particulars of each jewel thus examined, namely, its 
name, the number of pearls, stones, &o., in it, and its estimated 
value, were all entered from dictation on loose sheets of paper 
by two Palace Sheristadars simultaneously.” 

If the jury of experts called out the particulars of description 
and value of each jewel to two Palace Sheristadars writing “ simul¬ 
taneously,” the probabilities of the value being wrongly dictated, 
f and not chec'ked by any of the number of shroffs and gold¬ 
smiths,” or wrongly written down by both of the Palace Sherista¬ 
dars “ simultaneously,” would appear to be so small as to be hardly 
conceivable. “ The addition of a single cypher,” by “ a clerical 
error,” would, indeed, as Mr. Gordon suggests, “ account for'*'the 
difference,” but, under the circumstances narrated by Mr. Bunga- 
charloo, there must either have been a collective inadvertence by ihe 
jury of experts, or a double cleiioal error executed simultaneously 
by the two Sheristadars. 

Mr. J. D. Gordon, in paragraph 6 of his explanatory Memo¬ 
randum of July 29th last, says that "the keys of the jewel^rootn 
and jewel-cases have always been kept in an iron safe ih the Ralace 
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nnder a military guard, and the key of that safe has always been in 
the hand of the Guardian or other high European official resident at 
Mysore." 

It may be sobut if the word " always" is to extend, as it 
ought, from 1868 to 1878, Mr. Gordon is deposing to a matter 
not entirely within his own cognizance; and, if we are correctly 
informed, he is quite wrong. We understand that on several occa¬ 
sions when the Guardian left Mysore on leave or on duty, the key 
of the safe was placed in the Controller’s hands, and that when 
Colonel Malleson finally left Mysore in 1876, he was ordered to 
make over the key to Mr. Brungacharloo. 

But it matters little where the keys were, unless wo have pre¬ 
viously been assured that between 1868 and 1876 all the jewels were 
under lock and key. Far from this being made clear, the most 
recent statements on that head by Mr. Gordon and Mr. Rungacharloo 
seem to be absolutely negatived by official documents that have 
long befen published. Thus we learn from Major Elliot’s report of 
1868, that instead of “ all ’’ the jewels having been “ put together ’’ 
in the jewelry-room, as represented by Mr. Rungacharloo in Mr. 
Gordon’s Memorandum of 1880, large portions of the property were 
left outside for the use of the Ranees and ladies, and that the portion 
so left outside in the name of the lady " Chundra Vilasa ’’ was 
“ especially large.’’ 

Mr. Rungacharloo, in the remarks incorporated in paragraph 3 
of Mr. Gordon’s explanatory Memorandum, says that in 1868, when 
the jewels had been “registered," they were "all put together’’ 
“in the jewelry-room, except the small number required for the 
young Maharajah’s use, which were kept in a separate box in the 
same room.” 

Major Charles Elliot’s i*eport dated the 13th of November, 1868, 
contradicts Mr. Rungacharloo’s statement that “ all ’’ the jewels 
were “put in the jewelry-room." Major Elliot says, in paragraph 8 
of that report, that “while the jewellery of the deceased ladies has 
been thrown into one head, those of the living Ranees and ladies 
have been kept distinct; but it is well understood that they have 
but a limited control over the property, its reversion vesting in the 
Palace." 

'Thus “ the living Ranees and ladies," one of whom was the lady 
“ Chundra Vilasa," had “ a limited cohtrol" over some of the 
jeweUery and plate. . 

<'By far the great bulk of the articles," continues Major Elliot 
—not “ all,** as Mr. Rungachuloo says in 1880—“ have been put 
away in the Bokkns room; and, to simplify matters further, such of 
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the articles as are likely to be required for the use of the young 
Maharaja on festiral occasions, have been put in a separate box.” 

Major Elliot then proceeds to give some details as to " fro- 
perty left outside,” which “ is still very large.” But he adds, with 
regard to articles so left, and "other articles in frequent uso>” 
"under the joint responsibility of Goorikars and Sheristadars, I 
have no apprehension in regard to their proper preservation. The 
jewellery left with the Ghundra Vilasa Sunnidanum especially is 
large, and it may be expedient to recall and place in the Bokkus 
such portions as may not be required.”* • 

Perhaps " the jewellery left with the Chundra Vilasa Sunnidanum," 
or some " portions " of it, may have been recalled, and placed in the 
Bokkus room, and the fact " duly made known at the time ” to the 
Chief Commissioner. But if that be the case, we must ask again, 
as we have already asked with reference to the alleged report of the 
six weeks'manipulation in 1872, what was "the time," what was 
the occasion, what was the form of its being " made known ?" 
For how many months or years was the " especially large ” amount 
of jewellery in the Chundra Vilasa department "left outside," 
" under the joint responsibility of Goorikars and Sheristadars ? " 

We learn from some correspondence of February and March, 
1869, relating to the retirement of Colonel Gregory Haines from the 
office of Guardian to the Maharaja—quoted in the Calcutta States¬ 
man —that the principal Goorikar of the Mysore Palace was named 
Murree Mullapa, a man of notorious infamy, with whom Mr. 
Rungacharloo, the Controller of the Palace, was intimately allied in 
the most confidential relations, terminating in Mr. Rungacharloo 
drafting that person’s will on his death-bed in December, 1871, and 
becoming his executor. How far that person’s "responsibility” 
extended, and how much it was worth as a protection to the valu¬ 
able and portable property “ left outside " in the Palace, we are not 
in a position to pronounce authoritatively, although we may have 
formed a very strong opinion. In that direction we believe inquiry 
might usefully be made, if the Government of India desires to get 
at the truth. 

It was in that direction, we believe, that Captain F. A. Wilson, 
the Officiating Guardian, was pointing, when, in 1877, he suggested 
a special agency ” to examine the condition of the jewels. Mr. 
Gfordon, in his "explanatory Memorandum, assures the’ Government 
that Captain Wilson had " no suspicion of dishonest practices,” and 


*Pstliainentaiy Papers, “ Mysore Govemmwit" (383 of 1878), p. 94. 
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•• did not profess to ‘have obtoined a dae to the mysterj/' That is 
extremely probablet And <yet he may have been, from natnisd 
acuteness, or from the timid suggestion of a sharp native sub¬ 
ordinate, poinijug in the right direction without knowing it. He 
may have had “no suspicion of dMionest practices” in* progress, 
and yet the following sentence from paragraph 6 of Captain Wilson’s 
letter of 21st August, 1877, looks very much as if he—or his assis¬ 
tant—suspected that there had been some previous malpractices or 
negligence in the department. “ Care is, however, at present 
taken,” says Captain Wilson, “to see that jewels taken out are 
restored to the jewel-room in the same state in which they were 
taken out” That hint covers nearly the whole ground of the 
scandals prevalent in Mysore. 

The Eesolntion of the Government of India declaring Mr. 
Gordon’s explanation to be “ completely satisfactory,” may for a 
time stop the mouths of murmurers, and may have shortened the 
proceedings of the packed Committee at Mysore, but it will certainly 
not dispel the doubts and suspicions, or set at rest the inarticulate 
indignation prevailing in Mysore to which we have given expression 
here and at Calcutta. 

E. B. 
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DIRECT TAXATION v. INDIRECT IN INDIA. 

A DEPUTATION from Manchester has been worrying Major Baring, 
the new Finance Minister for India, within the last month, with 
renewed protestations against the Cotton Duties (a subject pretty 
well thrashed out by this time), and the levy of Town Duties in India, 
a controversy not so well understood in this country. Major Baring 
very properly refused to give the deputation any assurance that the 
Government would abolish the only system of municipal taxation 
that is possible in our circumstances in India and endurable by its 
people, to humour the folly of such utter impostors as Sir Bartle 
Frere and Sir Eichard Temple; for it is these two men more than all 
others who are answerable for the widespread discontent ,in India, 
begotten of the unwise attempt to raise money by direct taxation, 
in a country where there is no machinery whatever for its collection, 
that does not drive the people mad by its extortions. 

The idea is entertained by Indian Civilians, that the masters of 
political science have pronounced themselves absolutely in favour of 
direct taxation, and that the practice of raising revenue by taxes upon 
commodities, or indirect taxation, as it is called, is held by them to 
be mischievous and unwise. The fact is simply—that political science 
teaches that were the world other than it really is, that were men 
generally truthful, and honest, and wise, and that in the Utopia of 
their residence it were needful to raise the vast revenues which the 
expenditure of modern times demands, this enlightened and virtuous 
Utopia would nerve itself to sustain the unpleasant, but really 
economic, method of direct taxation, in preference to any other. In 
other words, direct taxation, in Utopia, is the fairer and more eco¬ 
nomic method of the two j but in this actual world in which we live, 
move, and have our being, it is the most unfair and oppressive of all 
methods. Where are men generally truthful, honest, prudent, and 
wise ? They are the reverse of aU this, and because th^ are neither 
truthful nor honest, the only way of taxing them fairly is to 
tax them indirectly, in ways they c^not evade, since under 
the direct system the honest and truthful pay, and the dis- 
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honest and ontrathfol do not. So again, becanse men are neither 
wise nor prudent, it is necessary to accommodate ourselres to the 
fact, and to levy taxes in a way that neither their want of wisdom 
nor of prudence, can render abortive. Direct taxation very soon 
reaches its endurable limits, even in wealthy communities j while to 
attempt to raise a large revenue, by such methods, from the poor 
population of India is simple insanity. The school which sprang up 
some forty years ago in this country, calling itself the Liverpool 
Reform Association, succeeded for a while in impressing many per¬ 
sons with the notion that indirect taxation ought to be abolished 
altogether, and the expenditure of all countries met by direct taxes 
upon 'property, or income. Modern experience has shown in the 
most conclusive manner that direct taxation is unendurable when it 
becomes heavy. For many years, America was the great example to 
which we were pointed, but American financiers, than whom the 
world has seen none abler, were compelled to abandon the direct 
system, the moment it became necessary to raise a large income. 
In England we are all familiar with the objections which lie against 
the income-tax, a tax declared by its supporters to be odious, unjust, 
aud oppressive “in the highest degree,” while a Committee of the 
House of Commons has declared these characteristics to be insepar¬ 
able from the tax. An attempt to raise £30,000,000 a year by an 
income-tax in England would be nearly impossible, while we raise 
£45,000,000 a year by taxes upon commodities without appreciably 
burdening anyone. And yet M. Thiers was fiercely assailed by the 
English press some years ago, for declining a .task which even in this 
country would be declared impossible. In so far as he determined 
to trust mainly to indirect taxation, he showed sound practical wis¬ 
dom, and adopted a course which we ourselves should have been 
compelled to adopt, in similar circumstances. A few years ago, 
however, certain political writers affected to regard a belief in direct 
taxation as the mark of men who were in advance of their times; and 
our leading men in India, unfortunately, in the last few years, have 
been full of these views, and have given a complexion to the course of 
legislation upon the subject. The most influential of them was Sir 
Bartle Frere, one of the weakest men that ever set foot in the country. 
His chief dread seems to be, that the world should hold him to be an 
inch behind the most advanced men of his time; and the influence of 
his counsels upon the course of official thought in India, is traceable to 
this day. He would have signed away the land revenue of the 
country, if abler men than himself had not stood across his path; 
while the island of Bon^bay owed directly to him, not only its 
financial collapse, but all the embarrassments brought upon it by the 
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Frere Municipal Act of 1866. Who, said Sir Barile, could hear 
patiently of town duties in Bombay, while the towns of England 
were raising their revenues by direct rates o.n houses? A more 
superficial man never rose to power. He was weakness itself as an 
administrator. When he left Bombay, wiser men had painfully to 
undo his work, and encounter the odium of seeming to advocate a 
retrograde policy; the fact simply being that Sir Bartle Frere had 
committed the island to a course of stupendous folly. 

Economists do not prefer direct taxation to indirect. It is the 
nameless sciolists of the science who do so. The masters of the 
science speak plainly enough upon the subject, and tell us that in 
the world in which we live, taxes upon commodities are the best prac¬ 
ticable taxes we can levy. We lay stress upon this point, because 
the Government of India, down to this day, has the old leaven of 
delusion working in its Council Boom. The attempt to substitute 
a house-tax everywhere for town duties, and the ill-concealed dislike 
with which the latter are regarded are owing to this error. You 
may lay it down as an axiom in India, that the direct presentation 
of a bill for taxes, by the machinery we are compelled to employ, 
means terrorism and disaffection; while it is impossible that such 
taxation should ever be productive. 

Sir Bartle Frere’s Municipal A ct gave not merely a new consti¬ 
tution, but a new fiscal system to the island j and it was from this las' 
error, that all its embarrassments arose. The Act repealed the old 
town duties of the island, and adopted what was erroneously supposed 
to be the English system of direct taxes upon houses, in their 
room. The gentlemen who drew the Act, and the exponents 
of its provisions in the Council Room, fell into the extra¬ 
ordinary error of confounding the levy of an income-tax upon house 
property, with the municipal rates levied in England upon the 
occupiers of such property. Believing with all their heart in 
the rate system which prevails in the parishes of this country, they 
thought they were imitating that system when they decreed that 
the municipal revenues should be derived from a tax upon house 
property in the island, of one shilling to two shillings in the pound. 
Misled by the term house-tax, they in fact decreed that the munici¬ 
pal expenditure of the island should be met by an income-tax upon 
one description of income only, viz., that derived from house ptoperty. 
Had they imposed fairly a general municipal income-tax, there would 
have been less objection to their course, but they exempted all 
incomes whatever; but this one special kind. That they did so in 
total ignorance of what they were doing, the debates upon the Bill 
show in the most conclusive manner., Sir Bartle Frere spoke 
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tbroughont of this income-tax upon honse property, under the 
belief that it was the same thing as the English hoose-tax, the 
fact simply being that the tax he was imposing was a tax upon in¬ 
come, the incomp of a single class alone, while the English house-tax 
is a tax upon expenditure. Unfortunate and mischievous as this arror 
was, he contrived to cap it by another, and that was the decree that 
in place of the old system of raising the municipal income by taxes 
upon commodities or town duties, these duties should be abolished 
altogether in favour of the system of direct rates. The error proved 
fatal to the peace of the community, and to the working of the 
Act. Had he made the least enquiry into economic facts as to the 
condition of the people, he would have seen at once that the attempt 
to raise the income required by the city, under a system of direct 
rates, was a gigantic fraud. 

The dislike whiah is nommonly avowed for statistics, springs in 
the great majority of instances from untrillingness to accept their 
teachings. We owe almost every social and economic reform of the 
ago to this science, for it is the great weapon with which selfish 
ignorance is being everywhere overthrown, in favour of wise and dis¬ 
interested legislation. That statistics may be carelessly compiled or 
disingenuously treated, so as to be useless in the one case and mis¬ 
leading in the other, is of course true j but to abjure their use or 
refuse their teachings, when they admit of verification or disproof, 
is the counsel of idleness or of dishonesty. The statistics of 
Bombay showed beyond the possibility of cavil, the error made 
by Sir Bartle Frere in attempting to wring the municipal in¬ 
come out of the pockets of the single class of house owners, and 
the absolute need there was of recasting the fiscal system of the 
island altogether. Let the reader look for a moment at the 
following statistics of the number of persons inhabiting each house 
in the United Kingdom and its principal cities, and compare it 
with the number of persons to each house, in the principal districts of 


Bombay 

Population. 

Per house 

Dongree 

. 60,26U ... 

. 83 persons. 

Market ‘. 

. 76,402 ... 

. 70 „ 

Dhobee Tula ... 

. 71,785 ... 

. 68 „ 

Oomercaixy 

. 63,026 ... 

... ... 63 

Mandvee 

. 41,162 ... 

. 48 

Funnuswady ... 

. 22,629 ... 

. 47 „ 

Chuokla 

... 41,442 .... 

. 45 


How the direct ra^ system in this country, falls upon a population 
hoBsed^ai the foHowing rates 
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Population. 


; V Per house. 

Birmingham 

. 838,868 ... 


... 6'7 persons. 

liCeds 

..; ... 227,180 ... 

• •• 

... 6-2 „ 

Liverpool ... 

. 482,409 ... 

• • • 

\.. 7’6 

London ... 

. 3,070,000 ... 


... 7-8 

Manchester... 

. 367,979 ... 


... 6-8 „ 

•Glasgow ... 

. 491,716 ... 


... 6-8 

JBngland, generally ... 18,954,444 ... 


... 6-4 

Scotland ... 

. 3,002,294 ... 


... 7-7 

Ireland 

. 6,764,643 ... 


... 5-0 

Wales 

. 1,111,780 ... 


... 6-8 

Channel Islands 

. 148,447 ... 


... 6-2 

Thus, while in 

England the rates fall upon 

one person out of 


ever 7 five, six, or seven, that is, upon every family: in Bombay they 
fall upon one person out of every sixty, seventy, or eighty, or even 
in some cases 100 or 150. Even in England, it is complained that 
vast numbers escape contribution under this system who ought 
to pay; and our municipalities are anxious to discover indirect 
methods of taxation that may reach them. Even here, we say, the 
system is complained of as unfair, although it reaches one in every 
five or six of the population. In Bombay, it reached but one in fifty, 
sixty, seventy, and even eighty, while so unsuited was the system 
to the circumstances of the people, that it was still complained that 
the area of collection was too wide, and should be contracted. 
Instead of resorting to occupiers at all, there was such difficulty in 
collecting the police and lighting rates, that the Justices were 
repeatedly advised to go to the 15,000 owners for all the rates. The 
demand w’as simply an irony upon the situation to which Sir Bartle 
Frere had reduced the Executive. 

Let us go a little more into detail, and show how the system 
worked in the great wards into which the city is divided. We take 
then the Mandvee and Market districts, a rich and poor one, lying 
contiguous to eadh other, and affording between them a feir illustra¬ 
tion of the working of the system. Their population was as 
follows:— 


Market 

Population. 
76,402 ... 



Houses. 

1,080 

Mandvee . 

41,162 ... 

• •• 

• •• 

861 

Chuckla . 

41,442 ... 

... 

... 

934 


167,996 ’ 



2,866 


There were thus seventy persons to each house in the Market, 
forty-eight in Mandvee, and 44'3 in its sub-division Cfauckh^ and 
the rates, according to the returns, fell exclusively upon 3,133 
persons. That is to say, these 8,000 persons paid everythingj 
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the remaining 150,000 nothing. The rates fell upon these men as 
follows:— 


One person was taxed 

.118.2,460 

9 persons each ... 

. 1,200 

26 *„ 

. 840 

140 „ 

. 500 

307 „ 

. 280 

340 „ ,. 

. 108 

824 „ 

. 100 

1,354 .. 

. 42 

133 „ „ ... 

. 14 


3,133 

Who can wonder that there were 7,000 distress warrants running 
at a time in the island, for rates levied in this cruel way ? If we sup¬ 
pose that each man was married, and allot to him the average number 
of children to each family in the island—the population of Bombay 
being an adult population in the main—the 3,000 tax-payers in 
these districts represented but a total number of 8,366 men, women, 
and children. Thus the taxes fell with confiscatory violence upon 
the few, while the 160,000 never received a visit from the tax- 
gatherer at all. The 3,000 complained bitterly, and filled the town 
with their outcries. The tax-gatherer passed by the seventy 
persons, and fell with the weight of an avalanche upon the seventy- 
first. It was no reply to this disclosure to affirm that in one way or 
other, the rates percolated through these victims to the 150,000 
beyond. As a matter of fact, they did not. But were it true, 
where did the co mmu nity got the right to lay upon their victims the 
burden of collecting in seventy Giblets, the heavy assessment 
forced from them in a lump ? The course was a violent injustice, 
without excuse, and without precedent. Were the percolation 
perfect and complete, the system would still have had to be con¬ 
demned. We were at considerable pains to analyse the Census of 
the island, and found that the population was made up as follows:— 


Merchants, Bankers, Civilians, &c., and their families ... 63,63P 

Shopkeepers and their families . 170,767 

Arthians and Labourers . 317,545 

Domestic and other .Servants . 94,116 

Professions, Doctors, Priests, Writers, Teachers, &c. ... 53,750 

Boatmen and HarbounSen. 53,074 

Soldiers, Policemen, Hamals, Bamoosees. 33,972 

Prostitutes, Musicians, and Beggars . . 40,246 


818,028 

Loo^ at that population, chiefly adult, and then affirm with Sir 
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Bartle Frere that the right way to tax them was by direct rates on 
the house owner, when the people were living sixty, seventy, and 
eighty in a house. There was no possible way of taxing such a 
population equitably, but by taxes upon articles of consumption. 
The taxation of the island was not heavy; it was exceedingly light; 
but most cruelly levied by Sir Bartle Frere’s folly. 

The direct rates constituted two-thirds of the municipal taxation 
of the city, or £200,000 out of £300,000, and as they fell upon 15,000 
or 1^,000 men only, what wonder that there was suffering. Sir Bartle 
Frere made these few thousand men pay the taxes of the whole 
island, upon the pretence that they percolated through the few to 
the many beyond. The pretence was a pure delusion. Thus there 
were about 100,000 domestic servants in the island, living in comfort, 
and all saving money, not one of them taxed a rupee. Now, it 
is an axiom of political science that a system of direct taxation, 
based upon the exemption of large classes, is confiscation, and 
nothing else. The house owners of Bombay, a mere fraction of the 
people, were grievously burdened, simply because the masses of the 
community were untaxed altogether. , 

And now, as to the appreciation of this rate system, even in Eng¬ 
land. It has been almost as much one of the questions of the day here 
as in India. It is the fact then that at the moment when Sir Bartle 
Frere was setting up this system in Bombay, it was being found 
intolerable in England, although it might reasonably have been 
expected to work here if anywhere. The Economist, a great autho¬ 
rity, wrote concerning this very system of direct rates at the time 
as follows:— 

The radical defect of the present system of local revenue is its dependence 
on a single source and its emphatic want of -elasticity. The owners of property 
and the occupiers of taxable houses, are only a part, and not the larger part, 
perhaps, of tlie locality to be dealt with. The thing to he taught after it a local 
revenue from several kinds of consumption, something corresponding to the excise and 
customs duties of the National Exchequer. 

The direct system was thus felt to be unjust and oppresive,in cities 
where the rates fell upon one peiison in every five or six j what must 
they have been when their weight was concentrated upon one person 
in every seventy, eighty, or hundred ? Now this was one of Sir Bartle 
Frere’s mildest blunders in India, made but a year or two before he 
retired. 

Let us now see what economic authorities really do say about the 
respective merits of direct and indirect taxes. Mr. Mill says:— 

In so far as tlie home-tax faUt on the occupier, it is one of the fairest and 
most unobjectionable of all taxes. . . But even a house-tax has inequalities and 
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oonseqnent i:^jastioes; no tax is exempt from them; and it ia neither just not 
politic to mahe all the ineqaalities fall in the same places by calling upon one tax 
to defray the whole, or the chief part of the public expenditure. 

Could humah language more explicitly condemn what they are 
still doing both in Bombay and Calcutta, where we make the tax 
fall upon the' owner, and are told that we ought to take every 
rupee we require, out of this one source of income. Observe again 
what McCulloch says in support of such taxes as the town duties:— 

AU attempts to assess individuals in proportion to their incomes, must neces¬ 
sarily miscarry, and will most likely be in the end productive of more evil than 
good. Nothing titerefore remains but to adopt the best practicable taxes, and these 
appear to be duties on commodities or on expenditure. 

Mr. Laing goes a great deal further, and says:— 

Magna Oharta is to the common man a trifle, a straw, compared to the great 
social right of paying taxes only for what he consumes. Exemption &om direct 
taxation is the main point of diflerenoe between the taxation of the subject of a 
free and of a despotic State, a citizen and a serf. 

Another authority, Mr. Greg, says:— 

There is no tax to which objections do not apply: no tax which is not more 
or less inequitable in its pressure, injurious in its operation, and annoying in its 
collection. This objection, though from its universality not decisive against any 
particular tax, is decisive against making it the only one. It is in a variety of 
imposts that we are to hoh for the solution of the great problem, how to mahe taxa¬ 
tion equitable and endurable. . The apparent merits of direct taxation are 
apparent only. Finally, taxation, whether direct or indirect, cannot be, and ought 
not to be, confined to a few; to approach this, verges upon confiscation; to 
recommend it, is to preach Jaquerie and spoliation. 

What could more expressly condemn what they are still doing 
in Bombay, in spite of ilie reforms, carried mainly by the perse¬ 
verance of the Editor of this paper, in making the weight of the 
taxes fall upon one in sixty, seventy, and eighty of the population, 
and where the mischievous folly is preached that the many ought 
not to be taxed at all, but that the house owner ought to bear all 
the burdens of the place ? Adam gmith says that “ the subjects of 
every State ought to contribute towards the support of the Govern¬ 
ment as nearly as possible in proportion to their respective abilities; 
that is, in proportion to the revenue, which they* enjoy under the 
protection of the State; and that in the observation or neglect of 
ihis .maxhn consists what is called the equality or inequality of taxa- 
timi-y?' while Mr. Dudley Baxter, in his book upon taxation, affirms : 

man who is able to labour ought to owe either his home or 
pt^otion to the charity of others, or to throw upon them his fair 
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share of the burdea; bat that every individual, in just proportion to 
his abilities, ought to contribute to the expenses of the State.” 

Economists do not even lay down the rule that we must not 'tax 
necessaries of life. In the salt-tax of India, we have a good instance of 
the fact that taxes upon necessaries may sometimes be th§ least objec¬ 
tionable taxes we can levy. So simple are the tastes of the people, 
so inartificial their mode of life, that wo must either tax them through 
the necessaries of life, or let them go untaxed altogether. Ac¬ 
commodating ourselves to this fact, we raise a net revenue of 
£6,000,000 or £7,000,000 sterling a year from salt, and the man 
has BO knowledge of India who will affirm that there is any other 
mode open to us, by which we could get that amount of revenue, 
against which ten times as many objections might not be raised. 
Again, a rag of some kind or other about the loins is a “ necessary,” 
but we tax piece goods for all that. The fundamental principle of all 
successful taxation is that it shall reach the masses, while the notion 
is fostered that the masses should go free, which means that 
we make up our minds to disease, filthiness, and death, since the 
few cannot conserve” for the many. McCulloch even vindi¬ 
cates “ a moderate tax on corn or other necessaries,” and warns us 
against laying stress in the matter of taxing necessaries on theo¬ 
retical principles,” and adds: “ In truth, the practical influence of 
taxes on necessaries, depends principally on their amomt, and on the 
state of the country in which they are imposed.*’ The Duke of 
Argyll again writes very distinctly on the same subject:— 

I do not concur with those who speak of entertaining a very strong feeling 
as to the morality of taxing such an easily and widely produced necessary of life 
as salt. The justification which has been suggested as the only one for this tax 
is the only justification of any tax, namely, fliat the produce is spent for the 
benefit of the people, and that it is so levied as to be as little oppressive as 
possible on all grounds of general principles. Salt is a perfectly legitimate sub¬ 
ject of taxation. It is'impossible in any country to reach the mcum of the popula¬ 
tion by direct taxes. If they are to contribute at oM to the expenditure of the State, 
it must be through taxes levied upon some articles of universal consumption. If 
such taxes are fairly adjusted, a largo revenue can be thus raised, not only with 
less consciousness on the part of the people, but vrith less real hardship upon 
them than in any other way whatever. 

Town duties in India are defensible on the simple ground that 
they suit the condition, circumstances, and wishes of the people j they 
reach everybody, they oppress nobody; and are defensible on the 
very same ground as the tax on water at Manchester. Why should 
it be right and proper to tax water there, and wrong and improper 
to tax grain in India ? In London, we are levying a town duty 
upon coal, obe of.the first necessaries of life, to £200,000, and I^rlia- 
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ment has pledged itself not to reduce the duty for twenty years. The 
very same question which has been so debated in India was raised in 
Parliament in 1868, when it decided that it was better to tax this 
necessary of life five per cent, rather than raise the direct rates of 
the metropolis. And yet Adam Smith says: " In a country where 
the winters are so cold as in Great Britain, fuel is during that season, 
in the strictest sense of the word, a necessary of life, not only for 
the purpose of dressing victuals, but for the comfortable subsistence 
of many different sorts of workmen who work within doors, and 
coals are cheapest of all fuel.'' The very same arguments that are 
used against town duties in India, were used in Parliament against the 
coal dues. Mr. Oandlish complained that these “ coal duties were a 
tax upon one of the first necessities of human life, to the amount of 
Is. 7d. per head per annum for each man, woman, and child, in the 
London district." Coal, too, he added, “ was one of the raw mate¬ 
rials entering into nearly all our manufacturing operations, and hence 
was a tax upon all our manufacturing processes." London, he said, 
“ ought to provide for its municipal necessities by local taxation, 
and not by octroi duties." Parliament wisely refused to listen to 
Mr. Candlish, and would not be held back from levying the duties. 
Against every direct tax upon the many, there lies in India 
an insuperable objection in the way of its collection. It has been 
affirmed that for every rupee which finds its way into the Exchequer 
from these rates, five rupees are taken out of the pockets of the 
people, by the machinery employed in collecting them. Direct taxation 
of the masses never has been successful in India, and never can be. 
We could have no better authority upon the subject than Sir George 
Campbell, who says 

All history aud all experience show that direct taxes are unpopular in all 
countries, and that they are especially unpopular in India, where, even in a 
minute form, tliey have already, on some occasions, excited a popular resistance, 
usually foreign to the character of tire people. That direct taxes, levied from a 
large proportion of the population, will be detested is, I think, unquestionable. 

Concerning a honso-tax in particular, he says :— 

Unfortunately, it is everywhere most unpopular, and it is particularly so in 
India, as our experience of the small chowkeedar tax in towns has shown. I do 
hot doubt that by a general house-tax, unflinchingly carried out throughout all 
India, a considerable sum might be realized. But the doubt strongly arises to 
my mind whether it would be worth our while to assess and collect an odious tex 
over so vast a sur&ce. I do not think it would pay the soldiers required. 

It may be laid down as a leading principle of Indian finance, 
that direct taxes in, India must ever he odious, oppressive, and 
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da/ngerovs, from the character of the machinery to which their coh 
lection ia entrusted. 

To make a gross collection of about £30,000 ‘a year, they 
were sending out in Bombay, in 1868, under tbe Frere Act, some 
50,000 bills, to be collected from 15,000 of tiie lower middling 
classes, whom they dignified with the title of house owners. And 
this absurdity was the outcome of Sir Bartle Frere’s notion that 
everything Indian should be recast upon the English model. 

We put the Municipal Controller oP Bombay at the time to 
some trouble, by requiring him to furnish us with certain information 
concerning the distress warrants running at one time in the island, 
which it was necessary to obtain for the full understanding of the 
difficulty. We found then that these warrants were for the following 
amounts:— 

4,(i00 warrants for sums of from. Rs. 1 to 10 

1,310 „ 10 to 20 

820 .. 20 to 50 

IIH „ 50 to 100 

50 .. „ .. 100 to 800 

Thus, under Sir Bartle Frere’s statesmanship, six 'thousand men 
in the island were being constantly pursued by distress warrants for 
sums of from one to twenty rupees, and 820 more for sums below 
fifty rupees. We ascertained further, at the cost of a good deal 
of trouble to the Controller’s office, that the number of house 
owners against whom these warrants were running was but 2,731, 
two-thirds _ of whom were so wretchedly poor that the sum which 
they were unable to pay did not, upon the average, exceed 
eleven rupees! Once more, we found that of the five hundred and 
thirty distress warrants running for wheel-tax, no less than 408 were 
against poor men keeping but one horse, presumably from necessity, 
while Sir Bartle Frere fastened upon this class a fine of 54 rupees 
a year for wheel-tAx alone, under this system of rates. The whole 
thing was a scandal and utter folly. We succeeded, amidst great 
excitement, in 1868, in getting Sir Bartle Frere’s error remedied in 
part, to the great relief of the island, but Sir Hichard Temple at 
that time in the supreme Government of India prevented all ade¬ 
quate reform. It was owing to our own persistence alone, that the 
wrong was in part remedied. The same error has been repeated all 
over India. The people are blistered by direct taxes of all kinds 
that yield a minimum of return with a maximum of extortion and 
suffering. 
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INDIA BEFOKE OUR TIME AND SINCE. 

RESULTS OF ANNEXATION.—!. 

An old Bombay Civilian oi some mark in his day, Mr. H. P. Malet, about 
three years ago addressed two letters to one of the Hampshire papers 
on the evils that have sprung from our rule in the Mahratta country. 
Writing from Florence to the Saliehury and Winchester Journal, 
after twenty years’ retirement from India, Mr. Malet paints a very 
distressing picture of the ruin brought upon the districts of the 
Deccan, by the substitution of our rule for that of the Peishwa, in 
1818. The same picture has been drawn over and over again in our 
time, and remains, unhappily, but too faithful a portraiture of matters 
as they are to-day. Mr. Malet is describing the very same districts 
as those in which the so-called "Deccan riots” occun*ed, that led to 
the appointment of the Deccan Commission of Inquiry. It is a 
delusion which Englishmen are under, that our rale has improved 
the condition of the people of India. Our desire has been to benefit 
and enrich them; and yet our rule has proved fatal to them, over 
wide districts of the country. It is true that we have put down 
internal strife and war, and delivered the people from the fear of 
the freebooter and the Pindaree; but it is also mournfully true, 
that the ryot who before our time reaped his harvest with the sickle 
in one hand and the sword {tulwar) in the other, never knew the 
abject' poverty and bitter bondage to the sowcar that our peaceful 
rule has brought with it. It is not only useless, it is most unwise 
to shut our eyes to the fact, however disagreeable it may be to us, 
and however painful to admit it. Mr. Malet says :— 

In former days, when roads were bad, and when there was a transit duty on 
grain, it was usual to find great stores of grain in the smallest villages. 1 have 
known it kept for four years. The transit duty was abolished in 1836, roads have 
been improved and railroads made, a ready market is obtained, and ho grain 
comparatively is now stored. Of course, the country generally is improved by 
&oility of carriage, and. if a &mine comes to any locality, it is easier now than 
formerly to supply it with food. The recurrence of natural famines cannot be 
prevented; but fiie second part of the question leads to subjects of great im¬ 
portance, to one in particular that is daify spreading a tami^ over the whole 
diadem, creeping on so slowly but surely, that outsiders in Engluid are not aware 
of it, and the >o£Scials do not know how to remedy it. What will mitigate a 
natsrtd famine ? The answer is, money! “ Why cannot the people buy ? Land 
is «*aetledlighter in India than anywhere else; the cultivators ought to be rich 
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bnt they are poor, and aie the first to suffer by famines. Why? The question in¬ 
volves ns in most intricate social questions that have been before the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay for more than forty years. The India OfSoe in London is 
aware of them, but no solution has as yet been provided, and hence the intensily 
of the present famine. 

We have repeatedly pointed out, as Mr. Malei here does, that 
the extreme lightness of the assessments in these Deccan districts 
makes it a simple absurdity to ascribe the present poverty of the 
people to the pressure of the land revenue. Over whole talooks of 
these districts, the assessments do not average a rupee per acre. 
They are sometimes as low as three and four annas per acre, over 
wide tracts of land under regular cultivation with hajra and jowaree, 
but so sterile or so exhausted as to yield but 70lbs. to 130lbs. of these 
coarse millets per acre. In spite of the poverty of their soil, the people 
lived and paid revenue on these lands under the Peishwa, in circum¬ 
stances of comfort compared with their condition under ourselves ; 
while the causes of this deterioration, as Mr. Malet justly says, involve 
ns in ‘‘ intricate social questions that have been before the Bom¬ 
bay Government these last forty years." To say that it is our rule 
which has disintegrated and changed everything, amongst the 
people, is the truth, but does not help us to the remedy. Mr. Malet 
says:— 

When we gained possession of these Ryotwar districts, we carried on the 
revenue system of the Peishwa. The assessment was then about double what it 
is.now, but then it was never collected in full. The nature of the soil and cha¬ 
racter of the season allowed an entire collection irom some, while the same causes 
opposed collection from others. Out first Revenue ofiicers endeavoured to realize 
the whole assessment, but never did it. In 1832 I was sent to the Sholapore 
districts to inquire into the outstanding revenue balances of ten or twelve years. 
This inquiry exjtended to every cultivator in every village, bringing me at once 
into the whole social system of the country. As far as the revenue was con¬ 
cerned, tjie condition was chaotic. Receipts had not been given, the collections 
in the villkge books d^d not tally with the revenue paid in. Ryots said they had 
paid, the officers said they had not. At the end of two years of very tedious and 
trying work, I gave in my report, showing what could be and what could not be 
repovered. I exposed an extraordinary ^stem of rapine and extortion in our 
Native establishments, and showed how nearly ail the cultivators were indebted 
to the money-lenders, who were at the same time com-dealers, bankers, and 
pawnbrokers. Extortion, tyranny, violence, and torture, forgery, and penury 
were the rules. The people flocked to my tents and waylaid me in my morning 
and evening rides. All had tales of misery to tell. I had to sift their truth. My 
report was ciroulated to aU collectors of land revenue, a crusade was opened, and 
in four or five years the official exactions were corrected, order and regularity 
ensued, as far as the land revenue was concerned, but the rapa city of the bankers 
continued. From 1830 to 18S7, the predatory mountain tribes these distiicta 
were every now and then avenging their own wrongs, and< the iiquries of 
caltivators on the bankers. Murder, arson, and mutilation kept these men in 
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some fear; but the avenging gangs coming under the criminal laws, were shot 
in arms, or hung. The last were extirpated in the field by Souter. knighted by 
the Prince of Wales. These hill tribes are now disarmed, the old usury laws 
which permitted no claim after twelve years are abolished, and the bankers, 
fearing no Nemesis, and finding the civil courts can be converted to their sole 
benefit, have of late years harassed the cultivators more than ever. 

• Oar own familiarity with, the history of these districts, enables us 
to confirm Mr. Malet’s story to the letter j but he seems to have 
overlooked what it was under our rule that threw the cultivators so 
hopelessly into the bunniaVs hands. Full of a belief in what we 
called, and really believed to be, “the principles of political 
economy,” our first step was to substitute cash assessments for pay¬ 
ment of the land revenue in kind. How could we connive at any¬ 
thing so barbarous as payment in kind ? The revenue, of course, 
must be paid in money. And without an inkling for long years after¬ 
wards, as to what the inevitable effects would be, we substituted 
cash assessments for the old Mahratta system of payment in kind 
in a country where there was no money! The step was simply 
fatal. 

Mr. Malet tells us, as we have seen, that before our time “ it was 
. usual to find great stores of grain in the smallest villages; I have 
known it kept for four years.” Mr. Malet goes on, very clearly, 
to specify some of the causes why these " great stores of grain in the 
villages ” are no longer there. He tells us that “ our roads and rail¬ 
ways, and facility of carriage to ready markets,” have drawn them all 
away. We can tell him something more than this. Eoadsand railways, 
and facility of carriage to ready markets, and the abolition of transit 
duties, should have enriched—not impoverished—the people. The 
great stores of grain in the smallest villages are no longer there, be¬ 
cause the people are, by so much at least, poorer now than they were 
then. They would keep great stores of grain'in their villages still, 
if they could. It is not the facility of carrying these stores to market, 
that has drained the villages of them, so much as the fact that the 
people are too poor to own them. So burnt into the Native mind is 
the dread of famine, that nothing but necessity ever makes the ryot 
part with a store of grain, sufficient to carry himself and his depen¬ 
dents over years of scarcity. No price will tempt him to part with 
this store. It is only the collector of the land revenue, or the Civil 
Court for hifl creditor, that forces the precious “ store of grain ” 
from his holding. He knows too well the horrors of famine; and the 
gaunt spectre of it haunts the poor fellow's mind while the tehsildar 
(revenue collector) and the sowcar, are forcing it from his trembling 
hands. 
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MR'CAIKD AND THE GOVERNMENT OF 

INDIA. 

No. II. 

I PEOPOSE in the following remarks to complete my comments on the 
reply made by the Government of India to Mr. Caird’s Report on 
the “ Condition of India.” Mr. Caird, in his report, draws attention 
to the appalling destitution of the cultivating classes throughout 
the larger part of British India, and more especially of the landless 
class of field labourers. He attributes this, in part, to jfche increased 
frequency in the recurrence of droughts. To this the Government 
of India makes reply as follows. The italics are mine :— 

Of the laws which regulate the recurrence of droughts we know nothing, or 
next to nothing, and there is no reason whatever for supposing that tiie droughts 
are becoming more frequent. But as far as regards the condition of the people, 
and their ability to support themselves under such a calamity as an almost entire 
loss of their crops, we are satisbed that their condition is improving, and their 
ability to support' themselves is increasing, and not the reverse. The manner in 
which the North-western Provinces here the severe drought of 187T may he quoteA 
in proof of this assertion. There was, unhappily, much sufl'eriug and a great 
mortality, partly attributable, directly or indirectly, to famine among the poorest, 
i.e., the labouring classes. But among those classes who have any rights or interests: 
in the land,distress tea^ slight, no unusual mortality occurred, and famine, in the 
common use of the term, cannot be said to have existed. Yet these very classes 
suffered most severely in the famines of 1638 end 1868, when the loss of the crops 
was less complete than it was in 1877. Again, terrible cu the famine of 1876-77 
was in Bombay and Madras, it is on record that in the year 1877-78 the land in 
occupation of the cultivating classes teas slightly larger, instead of being lest, than 
before ties famine ; whereas in the famines o/1803 t« Bombay,and 1833 in Madras 
immense areas of land went out of cultivation, and villages were wholly depopudeded', 
and remained deserted for many years. No one can carefully study the company 
tive history of these seasons of distress without arriving at the conclusion that 
in its power of resisting famine and supporting itself under a disastrous failure of 
the crops the country has made considerable advances. 

The cuttle-fish (so naturalists tell us) endeavours, when attacked, 
to seek concealment by a copious discharge of inky-coloured fluid. 
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THe Government of India, in the foregoing paragraph, have mani¬ 
festly taken a hint from the tactics of ^e onttle-fiah. The copious 
discharge of inky finid is apparent to all men; the meaning that is 
shrouded in it,^can only be dimly jguessed at. Let us try to discover 
it analytically. About the laws which regulate the recurrence of 
droughts ” the Government of India " knows nothing; ” but—ap¬ 
parently as a logical consequence of this blank ignorance—^it is 
satisfied ” that “ the ability ” of the people of India to bear up 
against droughts ^^is increasing, and not the reverse.'' W*e will at 
once concede that if the ability" be " increasing," it cannot also 
be “ the reverse; ” but by what process of reasoning does the Govern¬ 
ment of India arrive at this satisfactory conclusion ? “ The manner ” 
(so it appears) “ in which the North-west Provinces bore the severe 
bought of 1877 may be quoted in proof of this assertion." Of 
course, anything may be “ quoted ” in proof of any assertion; but 
it by no means follows that the assertion is proved in consequence. 
Now, " the manner in which the North-west Provinces bore the 
drought of 1877 " was by losing 1,250,000 of its inhabitants, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Caird, from hunger alone, while the surviving popu¬ 
lation was left so enfeebled, that in the year following they fell 
victims to as fearful an epidemic of fever as even India has ever 
known. In some of the districts 95 per cent, of the population are 
calculated to have had this fever; and the mortality during 
three months was nearly 1,000,000 above the average of ordinary 
years. Such are the facts which “ satisfy " this remarkable Indian 
Government, that the Natives of India are possessed of an “ increasing 
ability ” to bear up against a season of severe drought. But the Go¬ 
vernment of India will say, these victims were only “ the landless 
classes," the agricultural labourers; “ among those classes who have 
any rights or interests in the land, famine, in the common use of the 
term, cannot be said to have existed." It is difficult to fix this 
slippery Government to any definite statement. First it affirms that 
the people of the country "—meaning ail India and all the people 
in it-—are increasing in ability to bear up against drought, and 
quotes the occurrences in the North-west Provinces in 1877-78 as an 
example in prooi But, knowing that 1,250,000 people died in 
the North-west Provinces in 1878, it executes a silent and rapid 
change of front, and "the people of the countiy" become "those 
classes having rights and interests in the land." Among these, 
" &mine, in the common sense of the term, cannot be said to have 


existed." Famine, then, in the'uncommon sense of the term, 
existed even among these classes f The fact is, the Government of 



” it is endeavouring to conceal the facts 
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under a copious discharge of inky fluid. It knows tiwt sU but the 
wealthy landlq^rds and the money-lenders suffered tiie wont eztremi* 
ties of famine in 1877-78. " A calamity,” writes one of its own 
officials, " such as that of 1877-7# guts a district . . . and we shall 
find, as the famine clears away, a population reduced, ^eatly 
impoverished, disheartened, and dislocated; a proprietary loaded 
with fresh debt; and eventually an increase in the transfer of land 
from the agricultural to the non-agrioultural classes.” 

But the Indian Government has not yet exhausted aU its argu¬ 
ments. “ Terrible as the famine of 1876-77 was in Bombay and 
Madras, it is on record that in the year 1877-78 the land in occupa¬ 
tion of the cultivating classes was slightly larger, instead of being 
less, than before the famine; whereas in the famines of 1803 in Bom¬ 
bay, and 1833 in Madras, immense areas of land went out of cultiva¬ 
tion, and villages were wholly depopulated, and remained deserted for 
many years.” This passage constitutes a conundrum which, after much 
meditation, I have been obliged to give up as insoluble. The thesis 
which the Government of India has undertaken to prove is, that the 
people of India are inci’easing in ability to sustain severe seasons of 
drought, and it quotes the famine of 1876-77 as a' fact in proof. 
Well, during that famine, despite of an expenditure of many millions 
by Government, despite of all that private munificence and the ex¬ 
ertions of individuals could do, upwards of 5,000,000 of our Indian 
subjects are allowed to have perished of hunger. This surely is proof 
sufficient that the people of India have no ability whatever to bear up 
against seasons of drought, and there can be no degrees of more 
and less in the non-existent. As for the "record” that after 
the death of these 5,000,000 the survivors cultivated not merely the 
whole of the old area, but also broke up fresh land, it is a story fit 
for the marines, and other people whose credulity has been developed 
at the expense of their-reason, but has no relevancy to the matter in 
hand. Whether or not a population is capable of enduring a season 
of famine, can only be proved by the manner in which they actually 
endure one. The fact that in 1833 " immense areas of land went out 
of cultivation, and villages remained deserted for years,” whereas no 
such phenomena were observable in 1877, has nothing to do with the 
prosperity or otherwise of the agricultural classes. It merely shows 
that in those times migration to fallow and consequently less ex¬ 
hausted soils was practicable to an extent which is now impos¬ 
sible. And this circumstance is a strong argument in support 
of Mr. Gaird’s contention that "the available good land in ludk is 
nearly all occupiedi” 

As regards the apptdling misery and destitution which beset, at 
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the least, five-sixths of the agricultural populatio’u of IncUa, I have, 
in previous issues of The Statesman, adduced proof ip abundance of 
the fact; and if more is needed, it can be found in the dreary 
record of Indian deficits, and th# lamentations of Indian Finance 
Ministers over the inelastic character of the Indian revenue. These 
lamentations, and this lack of elasticity, are alike occasioned by 
the poverty of the agricultural classes. It is impossible, by either 
direct or indirect taxation, to raise ah expanding revenue from a 
people without purchasing capacity. There is nothing to tax in 
India, because the purchasing capacity of the Indian agricultural 
classes is limited to the barest necessities of life. We are driven 
to tax their salt, in sheer despair of finding anything else to tax. 
Oudh is, beyond question, the richest province in India. A little 
more than twenty years ago it was incorporated in British India, on 
the ground that the (so-called) government of its Native sovereigns 
was no better than anarchy. What have been the fruits of this 
change of rulers to the great body of the people ? Are they richer 
in worldly goods—^better clothed, better fed ? Is their struggle for 
existence, a less grievous one than in the olden days, when the 
Nawab and his Talukdars were engaged in chronic struggles for 
supremacy ? A very noteworthy answer to these inquiries is given 
in Mr. Irwin’s recently published work, entitled “ The Garden of 
India.” Mr. Irwin is a Bengal Civilian whose duties, for many 
years, have lain in the province of Oudh, and the following is the 
picture he draws of the agricultural classes there 

Taking the province as a whole, it is scarcely too much to say that a large 
proportion of cultivators have neither food sufScient to keep them in health, 
nor clothes sufficient to protect them from the weather; that their cattle are 
miserably thin and weak from under-feeding; that they are hardly ever out of 
debt for twelve months together .... and that, except in epecuMy favourable 
teasont, they are dependent on the money-lerukr for their food for from two to six 
months in the year. .... The Oudh tenantry and their families—^men, women, 
and children together—do not, on an average, consume even so much as 20 oz. of 
food-grain per diem. Well-fed-looking men are certainly the exception among 
them rather than the rule, and it is notorious that the able-bodied adult convict 
nearly odways inxreaset in weight after a few months on a gaol diet of 21 oz. The 
condition' of the Oudh cultivators might seem to be life reduced to its lowest 
terms. But there are hundreds of thousands all over the province compared with 
whom he, as Lear has it, is “ sophisticated;" the landless village labourer is 
" the thing itself.’’ Everywhere, in every liamlet, there is a residuum of half-clad 
starvelings, who have no cattle and no means of livelihood save, perhaps, a tiny 
patoh of spade-tilled land; and their labour remunerated at the rate of 4 lbs. of 
coarse grain, or of three haUpeiioe, or, at most, twopence farthing per diem. 
And even this wretched employment is not procurable all the year round. How, 
under-fed and almost undo&ed as th^ are, they contrive to live through the cold 
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nights of winter, which they often spend in field-watching to keep OS thieves, is 
a standing marvel. 

If such be the state of things in an exceptionally fertile pro¬ 
vince, we can imagine what it is in the more barren parts of 
the country—such, for example, as the Deccan. The members of 
the bureaucracy which is responsible for this vast extent of human 
misery, when asked to account for it, will generally ascribe it with 
glibness to ‘‘the improvidence of the people.” This “improvi¬ 
dence,” according to them, is common to all the various races which 
live between the Himalayas and Cape Comorin. They all go on 
spending their money in marriage festivals, and borrowing from the 
money-lender, until not a man among them has anything he can 
call his own except a rag of dirty cloth round his loins. And 
therefore it is that, despite the extraordinary wisdom and benefi¬ 
cence of the Supreme Government—despite of the sagacity, justice, 
and pre-eminent governing capacity of the members of the Indian 
Civil Services,—the Indian peasantry do so little credit to the 
august wisdom which regulates their destinies. There is one thing 
which neither racks nor thumbscrews will indncp the Indian 
bureaucrat to admit, and that is that any fault can lie with him. 
He will arraign the sun in heaven, and declare that it has “ spots ” 
which produce drought, rather than acknowledge any shortcoming 
in himself. No one is fitted to estimate the actual value of an 
official document emanating from the Government of India, who is 
not aware of thit characteristic of the Indian bureaucrat. 

The fact is that there is no more ground for asserting that 
“ improvidence ” is the cause of the misery of the Indian peasant 
than for asserting that “ spots in the sun” produce Indian famines. 
The Indian peasant is not improvident. He is far rather a marvel 
of thrift, frugality, and industry. “We are,” writes Mr. C. H. 
Crosthwaite, “ constantly told of the improvidence of the people. 
But in what do they show their improvidence ? Can extravagance 
be alleged against the horsekeeper who, out of a monthly wage of 
ten shillings, contrives in six months to put by thirty ? Are the 
Native soldiers improvident ? Yet they are the sons and brothers of 
the men who till the soil. There is no more thrifty race in the 
world than the people of Hindustan. Their rural economy would 
put any of us to shame. There is not a straw let go to waste; not 
a weed, that is not poison, which has not its use. Yet we are told 
that they are improvident. Doubtless there are the Thakoors and 
others of once powerful clans, who do spend money. There are 
the robber clans, such as the Goojurs. But even against these it is a 
mistake to bring a sweeping charge of extravagance. The ordinary 
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p^sant is tlie most &riffcy an^ fnigal o£ mortoli. He is no gliittoii; 
he does not drixdc; his sole Ijixuiy is an extra bnllook or two. Yet 
he is in debt; he is the slave of the usurer.” 

It is elsewhere than in this fiction of " improvidence ** that we 
must look for the explanation of the misery and indebtedness of 
the Indian agricultural class. And the explanation, we affirm, is 
to be found in the character and nature of British rule. The G-o- 
vemment of India sufEers from chronic impecuniosity. It does so, 
in a large measure, because in India our Government undertakes to 
discharge a vast number of tasks which elsewhere are left to private 
enterprise. A double evil results from this. Every canal that is 
constructed, every hund that is thrown across a river, every bridge 
that is built, provides large salaries and chances of distinction to a 
number of officials. The consequence is that officials hungering for 
large salaries and chances of distinction are for ever concocting 
schemes for the accomplishment of all sorts of things, and,urging 
them upon the Government by every argument their ingenuity can 
suggest. The primary object of all these schemes is to benefit the 
promulgators; the secondary, and quite subordinate one, to benefit 
the people of India. And when the scheme is taken in hand, 
there is no one whose interest it is to keep a steady and vigilant 
control over the expenditure. The Government of India cannot 
itself do so; and to the officials actually employed in the building 
of hvmda, canals, bridges, or railways, as the case may be, it is a 
matter of entire indifference whether the work be a paying one 
or not. The only party whom this question concerns is the people 
of India, and they are no more consulted than if they were inhabit¬ 
ants of another planet. Hence the prodigious wastefulness of the 
Government of India; hence the almost incredible failures of its 
Public Works Department; and hence, finally, the insatiable craving 
for money. The ancient practice of the country gives the Govern¬ 
ment a right to a certain share in the produce of the soil, and there 
being a perennial hunger on the part of the Government to make 
that share as large as possible, a Eevenue officer stands well with 
his superior authorities very much according to the greater or less 
magnitude of his Bevenue returns. 

The Government of India may speak of their moderation, of 
their earnest desire to advance the material well-being of the rural 
communities of India, but it is literally true that nothing so kindles 
the wrath of the Government as the report of any exceptional pros¬ 
perity afilOng these some rural communities. It iinineffiately raises 
a cry that the Government is being cheated out of its "rights”— 
that an undue pditibn of the produce of the land is being left in 
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the possession of those whose industry has callpd it into existence. 
Eevenue oflBcers are reminded with menacing urgency that a spirit 
of leniency to the people of the countr^ is not to be distinguished 
from a failure of loyalty to the Government, whose agents and col¬ 
lectors they are. Thus, for example, in the Oudh Eevenue Eeport 
of 1872-8, we read:— 

In some districts, notably Fyzabad, Gouda, Kheri, and parts of Sultanpnr, 
at a iBne of supposed financial pressure, the revision of the assessment was hurried 
on, and a greatly enhanced demand was imposed before the Settlement officer had had 
time to adjust the rights and liabilities of the various sharers and under proprietors 
affected by the operation. It is not difficult to understand that a course such as this' 
necessarily entails great hardship on the persons directly responsible for the 
Government revenue, and results in their frequent default. 

“ Results in their frequent default !” This is the official euphem¬ 
ism for saying that these people were ruined by the severity of the 
Government demand; their lands being seized for arrears and put 
up to auction sale, and they themselves converted from proprietors 
into cultivating tenants at will. It is significant of the hard and 
mechanicil manner in which the English bureaucracy rules India 
that this side of what is called “ default ” is not thought sufficiently 
important to be referred to in an official report. The harsh and 
arbitrary assessments are no otherwise a subject of regret than as 
they result in a failure to realize the full quota demanded. Still, 
it must not be imagined that the Government are the only sinners 
in respect of over-assessment. The Settlement officer is liable to 
sin grievously in like manner; and his method of procedure, as well 
as its consequences, is described with great force and vivacity in 
Mr. Connell’s admirable book on " Our Land Eevenue Policy in 
Northern India ”—a work hardly less entertaining than it is instruc¬ 
tive, and which ought to be in the hands of every one interested in 
our Indian Empitfe. Mr. Connell writes :— 

Settlement officers, again, in the height of their zeal, peer with prophetic 
vision into the misty future, and they fix an assessment a^ittedly at the time 
above half assets, on the assumption that, after a certain period, the rental of the 
village will, from some defined cause, increase to double the imposed land-tax (the 
official theory being that the Government share is half the rental). They specu¬ 
late that jungle-land will be brought under cultivation; that a canal will soon 
offer more abundant facilities for irrigation; that a railway or metalled road will 
give an easier and cheaper access to neighbouring markets; that prices will rise; 
that tenants will increase and multiply; that the rents are ^normally and 
absurdly low; that the land should pay much More; that rents could eai^y bd 
enhanced if the landowners would only properly exert themselves; and in this 
pleasant belief they at once raise the Government demand to a rate admitteffiy 
far above half the existing rental, and this largely increased tax the land- 
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owners are at once politely admonished to pay. Can there be a more suicidal or 
more grossly unjust system of taxation than this ? The Settlement officer calls 
on the landowner to pay up at oboe a half of that increase which can only be 
obtained after the lapse of some years, and after the expenditure of much labour 
and of a considerable amount of capital. The cuMyation of waste land is, for 
instance, a slow and costly process; the jungle growth has to be cut and carted 
away; tenants must be invited; tlie soil must be dug up by hand; outlying 
hamlets must be built; tlie families of new-comers must be fed till the ripening 
■of the harvest; and bullocks and seed must be provided; a season of heavy rain¬ 
fall renders the mud huts uninhabitable, or a drought kills the crops; in a vonth 
or two the tenants have disappeared, the hamlets are deserted, and the land is 
again abandoned to grass and weeds. Two other manifest objections to such a 
system are that it operates injuriously ns a tax on improvements, and compels the 
landowners to plough up all their pasture-ground. It seems to be forgotten that 
if the landowners are obliged in this way to cut every scrub of jungle, their culti¬ 
vators, and they themselves, are left destitute of fuel; instead of using wood, they 
must now make all the manure into cow cakes; they also obtain a scantier supply 
of fodder for their cattle; and the kine, deprived of their grazing land, grow thin, 
sicken, and die. * 

In short, the growth of national wealth in India is simply impossible 
80 long as the Government remains constituted as it is at present. 
Governor-Generals, Lieutenant-Governors, Chief Commissioners, and 
other high officials, having each but a brief tenure of office, are 
naturally desirous to signalize it by some achievement which they 
can style their own. Hence they are unceasingly engaged in the 
operation of killing the goose which lays the golden eggs. Instead of 
allowing the wealth of the country to fructify in the possession of 
its people, the instant that our bureaucrats see their way to getting 
a little more money out of their subjects, they immediately expend 
it in some showy and most probably mischievous enterprise. The 
Afghan War is a conspicuous, but by no means an abnormal, example 
of this peculiar practice. Here, we were to get a “ scientific fron¬ 
tier,” a " strong, friendly, and independent Afghanistan,” and an 
Indian Empire absolutely secure from Kussian menaces, at the 
tiifling cost of £1,200,000. All these grand things were going 
so dirt-cheap that it was positively sinful not to invest in them. 
And the result is that, having spent upwards of £40,000,000, 
and sacrificed innumerable lives, we have not acquired so much 
as one of the objects for which we embarked in the speculation. 
Of course, it is but seldom that our Indian bureaucrats enjoy such 
a saturnalia of folly and extravagance as during.Lord Lytton’s 
Viceroyalty, but their method of procedure has been at all times 
the same. A scheme is floated, as the Afghan War was, by absurdly 
lQ.fr Atimates of what it will cost, and extravagantly high estimates 
■‘rf jrhat it will returh. For example^ our Indian railways were, on 
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paper, estimated to cost no more than £10,000 a mile; but dur¬ 
ing the process of construction this estimate was first raised 
to £11,000, then to £18,000, then to £ 21 , 600 , and was finally given 
up as a quantity incapable of definite specification. When, over a 
huge continent, a vast quantity of public works and schemes of all 
kinds are being carried on in this happy-go-lucky fashion, it is easy 
to understand why a “ financial crisis ” is an annual occurrence in 
India. As soon as a “ crisis " is an established fact, a cry is raised for 
the suspension of all public works. The consequence of this cry is 
that a nominal saving is effected at an immense sacrifice. Enormous 
quantities of plant and material have either to be sold for a mere 
nothing, or are allowed to rot. The half-finished public works are 
either not resumed again, in which case the cost of th6ir construc¬ 
tion is so much money flung clean away; or, in the interval of 
“ suspension)” they fall rapidly into disrepair, and require a large 
additional outlay when they are again taken in haqd. Departments 
which have been brought together with great trouble and expense, 
have either to be broken up, in order, at some future date, to be 
again organized at a like cost, or they are maintained /doing nothing, 
at the public expense, until better times come round. 

Over and above all this, there is a most mischievous confusion of 
thought in the way in which Indian public works are talked about. 
There is a constant effort to.prove that this or that '‘public work” 
is "reproductive”— i.e., that it returns an adequate profit on the 
costs of its construction; and the impression appears to be that 
“reproductive public works” may bo carried out by the Govern¬ 
ment to almost any extent without impoverishing the people. A 
very flagrant and dangerous fallacy lurks in this notion. It assumes 
that the same people benefit by the reproductive work, whatever it 
may be, who were originally taxed for the costs of its construction. 
This, of course, never is so. A canal, say, is constructed in the 
Punjaub. The entire continent is taxed to contribute to the costs of 
its construction. For thirty years, say, this canal is either in pro¬ 
cess of construction or cannot be worked to- a profit: it is clear that 
for'that period it is a steady drain upon the wealth and industry of 
the country; nor will its reproduotiveness at all recoup a genera¬ 
tion which has passed away in sustaining it. 

The truth is that our present system of governing India is so bad, 
that it is hardly possible to conceive of a worse. It is impossible 
that a spirit of individual enterprise should develop itself beneath its 
blighting shadow, because there is nothing which the jealousy of the 
ruling bureaucracy will permit an individual or a company to 
attempt. It is impossible that wealth should accumulate to any 
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con^dderable exte&t, because in tbe one great industry of the oonti> 
nent-^the agricultural—^the Government is ever on the watch for 
any such accumulation, to seize upon it for its own uses. The con¬ 
sequent depressibn and misery in this—the main—industry of India 
reacts upon all the other ordinary sources of wealth and indirect re¬ 
venue. The operations of the Government revolve continually in a 
vicious circle. *It is continually laying new and new burdens on the 
Indian agriculturist, in order to make him prosperous. He is taxed 
for the construction of a canal; then he is taxed again to defray its 
working expenses; then his land is more heavily assessed because of 
the canal for which he has already been taxed; and having done all 
these things, our sapient Indian bureaucracy is astonished to find 
that, in the end, the Indian agriculturist is very much more miser¬ 
able than at the beginning. 

There is, however, a remedy, if we had but the courage to apply 
it. That remedy.is—Decentralization; and the most valuable part, 
to my thinking, of Mr. Caird's “ Report ” is that which he devotes 
to this subject. 

If Australia, New Zealand, or the Canadian Confederation de¬ 
sired to sever their connection with Great Britain and begin life as 
an independent country, there is no reasonable Englishman who 
would offer any opposition, under the impression that, thereby, the 
strength of Great Britain would be weakened, or her glory dimi¬ 
nished. No greater glory can accrue to a nation than to become the 
mother of free nations; and it is obvious that in case of war our 
strength would be largely enhanced, if we wore not responsible for 
the safety of remote and widely-separated colonial possessions. 
But I apprehend that the number of Englishmen is few who would 
reason in the same way as regards our Indian Empii*e. As a matter 
of theory, we all profess to be governing India in order to teach the 
people to govern themselves; but when asked to give practical ex¬ 
pression to this theory, we are immediately seized #ith terror lest we 
should " lose India.’' Before it is possible to argue profitably "how 
to govern India, it is essential that we should clearly determine for 
what end .we are governing her. Is it for the benefit pf the British 
bureaucracy at present established there; or is it to prepare the 
people for the work of self-government ? In what I have to say I 
shall assume that we govern India for the latter purpose; and if 
so, the contingency that we shall "lose India " if we do this or that, 
may well be the best reason for doing it. For I assume that we in¬ 
tend to " lose India " as soon as her people are capable dE managing 
India for themselves. 

in its effects upon society, upon the happiness smd well-bmng of 
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tlie people^ oar administration of India has been a miserable faUore. 
Wordsworth’s picture of 

“ Blind Authority beating with Ms staff 
The child that nught have led him,” 

represents very accurately the relation which has existed between 
our English bureaucrats and the people they ruled.. But there is 
one idea of unspeakable value that we have succeeded in implantin^r 
, in the Indian mind, and that is the idea of international law. We 
have succeeded in making both princes and people understand that 
there are victories to be won in times of peace quite as glorious 
as the achievements of war; and in this conviction, as I believe, 
lies the hope of a great future for India. What remains for us to do is 
to nourish this conviction into greater strength by giving it room for 
expansion and practical consequences. And the only way in which we 
can provide this room for expansion is by gradually withdrawing our¬ 
selves from the direct government of the country. At present, if a 
brilliant and able soldier, such as Mahommed Jan, had the misfor¬ 
tune to be a British subject, the highest military ran^ to which he 
•fcould attain would be equivalent to that of a sergeant-major. Sir 
Salar Jung is incomparably the ablest man at present living in India 
—^whether Native or English—^yet were he a British subject, he 
would be without a field for the exercise of his great powers. As. 
long as such a system prevails, it is mere hypocrisy to pretend that 
we are educating the people of India in the practice of self-govern¬ 
ment. We are, on the contrary, sedulously destroying whatever 
capacity they may possess in that direction. Now, assuming that 
India is at some future day to be the home of a free people, it is 
certain that it will not form a single homogeneous empire. It will be 
constituted as a confederation of States; and it should be the object of 
on-looking statesmen to pave the way for this result by relaxing the 
ties which at present bind the entire continent into an artificial 
nnity. Decentralization is, obviously, the only way in which this 
can be done. But the Government of India objects to Mr. Oaird’s 
proposals, on the following grounds - 

The army, the railways, the Customs’ duties, the opium and all the salt 
revenue, the Post-office, the relations with foreign States, whether feudatory or 
beyond the confines of India, must always be directed by some central authority. 
The management of these branches of public afiairs cannot be parcelled out among 
the several Governments. 

Why not ? The Government of India prudently abstains from 
giving any reasons in proof of the^ assertions. As for the salt-tax, 
if decentt^zation, accompanied by representative government, were 
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carried out in India. I am satisfied it might be dispensed with. 
As for the armies of Madras and Bombay, the Indian Oommander- 
in-Chief has, at this moment, only a nominal control over them j and 
there is no reason why a Provincial Government should not look 
after its railways and its Post-ofiBce, quite as well as a distant 
Supreme Government. As for our “ relations with foreign States, 
whether feudatory or beyond the confines of India,” it would be an 
immense gain if the control of these were taken out of the hands of 
a secret and irresponsible bureaucracy, and entrusted to a Secretary 
of State responsible to Parliament. In no part of its multifarious 
duties, from the times of Clive and Warren Hastings up to the 
present day, has the Government of India sinned so deliberately by 
tyrannous oppression and blundered so disastrously, as in its conduct 
of these same “ foreign relations.” 

But it is, financially, that the largest benefit may be expected 
to accrue to India from a policy of decentralization. The present 
financial system is very truly described by Mr. Caird :— 

Under the present system, the whole of the Provincial revenues are swept 
into the Imperial Treasury, and doled out again according to the views of the. 
body of distinguished men who constitute the Government of India, who are far 
from, and necessarily unacquainted with, local peculiarities and requirements. 
They live at as great a distance from most of the provinces as if the government 
of this country, the regulation of its railways and public works, and the disposal 
of the finances were directed by a committee of eminent foreigners sitting at Rome 
or Madrid. Their idea of financial responsibility would appear to be that the 
provinces should pay into their central exchequer all revenues derived from the 
land, excise, and customs, and be content, for the wants of the provinces, with 
such grants as the authorities at Simla can spare, raising by local taxation what¬ 
ever more may be required. 

It is due to this preposterous system, that the surplus wealth of 
rich provinces is, year by year, drawn away from them and 
expended in barren efibrts to enhance the fertility of less produc¬ 
tive lands. Thus, ever since its annexation, £900,000 have been 
yearly abstracted from the people of Oudh and expended elsewhere, 
with the results we saw in the extract from Mr. Irwin’s book. The 
abolition of a central Government, and a larger measure of decen¬ 
tralization, would put an end to this grievous hardship. The various 
Indian provinces would be compelled to limit their desires within 
the compass of their natural resources, and the wealth of each pro¬ 
vince would go to enrich those whosq labour had produced it. 

Mr. Caird further suggests that each provincial Governor should 
be assisted by a representative assembly, .to which (I would add) all 
legislative proposals should be submit^, and which should possess 
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a veto on expenditure. There will be no great or lasting improve¬ 
ment in the material or intellectual condition of India, until the 
British nation has the Courage to insigt upon adequate reform. The 
admission of Natives into the Civil Service is, without it, a delusion 
and a snare. Even assuming that the Civil Service becomes entirely 
Native, we should 5nly have substituted an Indian bureaucracy for 
an English one j whereas, what we are endeavouring to educe in 
India, is a free and self-governing population. Eepresentative 
assemblies such as Mr. Caird proposes would bring to Governors of 
provinces what they have never yet had the advantage of—know¬ 
ledge, at first hand, of the wants and desires of the people. 
Having a veto on expenditure, they would be able to stop wild 
projects of so-called improvement, the advantages of which are 
moat doubtful, the costs most certain. Lastly, they would have a 
powerful influence in reforming the modes of government in, and 
awakening political aspirations among, the inhabitants of indepen¬ 
dent and feudatory States. 

I am well aware that, by nine out of ten of our English 
Civilians, both Mr. Caird’s suggestions and my anticipations 
will be condemned as chimerical. But there is nothing chime¬ 
rical about them, unless we are prepared to assert that the 
inhabitants of India are, one and all, bereft of their senses; and 
that none among them know the needs of their country or the desires 
of their fellow-countrymen go well as Englishmen who have no 
knowledge of either the one or the other, except what they pick up 
from the people themselves. 


Robeet D. Osborn. 
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“HABET.” 


“ If every form of official propriety is to be stripped off, every restraint of 
literary decency cast aside, and open attacks on the policy and proceedings of 
Goverament—such as have appeared in The Statesman regarding the affairs 
of Mysore and Hyderabad—are to be circulated in India, embellished by 
extracts from papers that ought always to have been considered as private and 
confidential, one of two* things will be inevitable—either Imperial supremacy 
must be given up, or the semi-independence of our feudatory States must be put 
down. It will be impossible for any Eesident or FoMcal Agent to maintain his 
proper position at a Native Court, or to make sure of gaining attention and 
acquiescence to the views of our Government, if all the details of discussion and 
negotiation are to be dragged before the public eye, worked up into a sensational 
story by means of highly-coloured misrepresentation." 

Saving out own judgment as to "literary decency,” and setting 
aside the charge of " misrepresentation,” which we challenge as 
absolutely unfounded, the apprehensions of the eminent " Political ” 
officer from whose recent letter we quote the above extract by per¬ 
mission, are by no means visionary. It has been our aim and hope 
from the outset, to make the present system and course of Calcutta 
bureaucracy and " Political Agency ” impossible for the future, and 
to rouse the conscience of the nation, to the deeds that are done 
in its name. We are equally convinced that the ordinary practice 
of the Anglo-Indian Eesident, and of the " Foreign ” department 
which instructs him, cannot endure " the public eye,” and that it is 
not really consistent with “the views of our Government.” The 
Home Government is, in fact, kept in the dark, and our cry is for 
more light.” 

And while our cry is for more light, we claim to have ourselves 
thrown some light into several obscure passages—to have, at least, 
pointed out some dark places, from which the contents must be 
dragged before the Imperial Government can know the whole 
truth about them. We have published facts on more than one sub¬ 
ject, lhat are still officially withheld from the India Office, and have 
pl^M^ others in orderly array that hare been officially disarranged 
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and distorted. It has been part of our mission to explain, and to 
illustrate by instances, how the decisions and ordera of the Secre¬ 
tary of State, and even of the Viceroy, are evaded and impeded by 
the passive and systematic disobedience of a chartered boreanoracy 
—how the policy of Her iSlajesty’s Ministers, and the.prinoiples ap¬ 
proved by Parliament, are made of no effect by private understand¬ 
ings between local authorities and their “ covenanted ” brethren at 
head-quarters, carried out by “ office-notes ” and a nice derangement 
of papers. A strict inquiry into some past workings of the system 
we deprecate, would reveal its extent and its mischievous efficacy. 
If from some special cause, a Secretary of State and a Viceroy, har¬ 
moniously combined, should become intent on enforcing a measure 
which the covenanted guild abhor, it may, by unremitting vigilance 
and firmness, be done at last; but in many 'ctwes it will be too 
late, will be done*in form only, and conducted to predetermined 
failure. 

Of course, this is just the sort of imputation that will be indignantly 
denied and repudiated, in every grade of the official hierarchy. How 
could it be otherwise ? Qontrition and confession in such matters 
are quite inconceivable. Moreover, we can well Understand that 
the indignation might not all be simulated, but even hare a sort 
of sincerity in it. The malpractice of a class, a department, or a 
corporation, consecrated by routine and precedent, does not easily 
touch the conscience of an individual. Every official who has ever 
written a private letter on public affairs, is probably under the firm 
conviction that he never did so in his life except for the purpose of 
facilitating business. Something, also, that has been stretched 
into a general sanction, is to be found in the not unfrequent demi- 
official] correspondence, under orders, between Secretaries or heads 
of departments and local Governments. But all such letters ought 
to be filed. Nothing should be reserved from the supreme and 
responsible authdrities, by their ministerial subalterns or their con¬ 
sultative colleagues. Private correspondence on public affairs be¬ 
tween the Viceroy, the Secretary of State, and the Premier, is ad¬ 
missible, and indeed indispensable j but in every other range of the 
public service, with the doubtful exception of personal requests for 
promotion, leave, and so forth, private communications ought to be 
absolutely forbidden. The discretion to be used in the oonstiruction 
oiprecis and “office-notes,” and in the selection of papers for the 
settlement of important cases, oi^ht to be carefully regulated and 
restricted, and, for some time at least, jealously watched. 

The practice of misleading the counsels, and setting aside the 
instructions of the Home. Government by indirect agency, and 
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means ostensibly subordinate, more particularly and more frequently 
prevails in what is called the Foreign and Political Department, 
where professional prejudices against anything like the pretence or 
display of administrative success in a Native State, or the assertion 
of any originality or independence of mind by a Native statesman 
are too likely to meet with sympathy, even in the Viceregal closet 
more especially if the Viceroy has had a few years to become 
infected by the influences and atmosphere around him. It was the 
decided expression of public opinion at home, pronounced on all 
sides in Parliament, and authoritatively formulated in Her Majesty’s 
Proclamation of 1858, that put an end to the policy of annexation j 
but the contemptuous and arrogant spirit of that policy, fostered 
and fortified by the interests of “ the Service,” has never died out 
in the Foreign Ofiflce’ of Calcutta. 

There is a plan very familiar in the mouths of Anglo-Indian 
Councillors and Secretaries, when trying to dispose of some trouble¬ 
some political appeal, which, in a secret minute or a confidential 
despatch, open to no challenge or contradiction, has proved ex¬ 
tremely effective. It is the plan of discrediting the cause, by boldly 
asserting the acquiescence or indifference of the principal party, who 
is represented as a poor passive creature or a good-natured imbecile, 
of whom turbulent agitators or interested intriguers have made a 
tool and a prey. Thus in the Parliamentary Papers printed in April 
1860, which revealed to him tho preposterous prevarications by 
which he was deprived of his inheritance. Prince Azeem Jah, the 
rightful Nawab of the Carnatic, found himself represented to Parlia¬ 
ment and the public, as “ perfectly understanding and acquiescing 
in his new position,” as having “ abandoned the chimerical idea of 
the restoration of the Nawabship, and accepted his position as the 
first Native nobleman of Madras.”* 

Two years later, the Secretary of State, Sir Charles Wood, 
in a despatch to the Government of Madras, of the 8th of April, 
1802, writes as follows: “I learn with regret from these papers, 
that the Prince has not, as I had been led to believe, ' accepted 
his position as the first Native nobleman of Madras,' but 
is still seeking the restoration in his person of the Nawab¬ 
ship of the Carnatic.” In this case, the Government of 
Madras professed to have attached some importance to Prince 
Azeem Jah having "cordially responded” to an invitation 
to a ball given by the Governor ".in celebration of Her Majesty’s 


* “ Camatio Papers ” (1860), p. 60. 
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birthday.” Par from acqaiesoing or sabmitting, the Nawab con- 
tinned pressing his appeal antilit had been six times brought before 
the House of Commons, and kept it np until h^'-obtained moderate 
compensation by his annpal stipend of £15,000 being raised to 
£30,000, and half of it settled in perpetuity on his descendants, 
while, to the great perturbation of Heralds’ College, the hereditary 
title of Prince of Arcot was conferred on him by an unprecedented 
and unique patent, and a sum of £150,000 was granted for the 
payment of his debts. 

Again, the fisivourite argument of the “ acquiescence ” of his 
ancestors was brought against l^e Hawab Nazim of Bengal, when 
he was protesting against the disendowment of his family, in a 
despatch from the Government of India to the Secretary of State, 
dated the 29th of djaly, 1870. It is therein argued that the Nawab 
Nazim must have quite " overlooked ” a certain " inference ” when 
he adduced documentary proof of the princely rank and prerogative 
of his ancestors, “ and that is that the higher he raises their posi¬ 
tion the more weight does he attach to the acquiescence of himself 
and his ancestors to the arrangement under which they lived.” 
As a .matter of fact, the Nawab Nazim’s ancestors n'ever did acqui¬ 
esce in the diminution of their privileges and revenues. Their 
acquiescence is officially asserted in defiance of the truth. Refer¬ 
ring to the redaction of the stipend promised to the Nawab Nazim 
Mobaruk-oo-Dowlah, under the Treaty of 1770, the following state¬ 
ments are made in paragraph 8 of the despatch above mentioned: 
“ The Company, having reduced the Nawab Nazim’s stipend during 
his minority,.continued to pay the reduced amount for the rest of 
his life, and long after his minority ceased.” “ The Nawab Nazim, 
on his part, quietly accepted his altered position, and the present 
Nawab Nazim’s father, his grandfather, his grand-uncle, and his 
great-grandfather received the reduced payment for a period of 
forty-five years, apparently without complaint.”* It is really painful 
to have to say it, but all this is utterly untrue. All the persons 
mentioned did complain. They had no means of resistance, liardly 
any means of remonstrance, especially during minorities, when pecu¬ 
lation and petticoat iafiuenoe were content to be left alone; but they 
never acquiesced, and constantly complained. There is ample 
written evidence in the archives of the Foreign Office of the anndy- 
anee and embarrassment that was caused by the inquiries and requi¬ 
sitions of the Nizamut, and of the intermittent efforts made by more 
than one Governor-General to come to a final’understanding. 


• “ Nawab Nazim ” (118 of 1871), p. 4. 
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We have lately ascertained that this miserable plea of acqaies- 
cence and indiSerence has been employed to cast a dark shade over 
the eflForts of the Nawab Salar Jung and his co-Segent, the late 
Ameer-i-Kabeer, to obtain the restitution of the Berar Provinces, 
a case of which we have discussed the merits at some length.* 
We have explained in a previous article how in 1877, in 
order to harass and hamper the eminent statesman at the head of 
the Administration of Hyderabad, he was unevenly yoked with a 
colleague with whom it was known to be impossible that he should 
work harmoniously. With such a partner as a thorn in his side, and 
with the help of minor and incidental acts of petty annoyance, such 
as deporting his Private Secretary, and paying him marked inatten¬ 
tion at the Delhi Assemblage, it was calculated that, even if not 
intimidated, he would for some time be impeded in his importunate 
appeal.' But it was also desirable, in order to give a finished appear¬ 
ance and a more equitable aspect to this grand political success, to 
throw doubt and discredit over the past history of the protest, 'llie 
Nawab Salar Jung, since the death of the late Nizam, and during the 
minority of his son, the present reigning Prince, had always, as we 
have described in previous articles, represented, with the cordial 
support of his colleague, the Ameer-i-Kabeer Shums-ool-Oomra, 
that it was the sacred duty of the co-Regents to endeavour to 
restore the territorial integrity of the State, in accordance with the 
latest injunctions of their deceased Sovereign. 

This is all stuff, argue the Resident and his Assistants—knowing 
what will please the Secretariat at Calcutta—the restitution of Berar 
is a mere fancy of Salar Jung’s, a fancy of hie, with a great founda¬ 
tion of self-interest. He hqs known all along that he was not the 
chosen Minister of the Nizam—he knows that his reforms and his 
whole scheme of administration render him unpopular with the 
nobles and higher classes, and that but for the countenance and 
support of the British Government, he would long ago have been 
driven from power. He has always, therefore, felt the want of 
some apparent aim and object that would seem desirable in the eyes 
of the Prince and the 00011;, and which should appear more likely of 
attainment through his Vnediation than any other's. And this he 
saw in the appeal for the Berars. He knows very well himself that 
the request will never be granted, but he sees his own advantage in 
maintdning an agitation. He thus upholds his own credit not only 
as a true and loyal servant of the Nizam, but as an indispensable 

*“Bsetitation of Berar,” Statesman, Ko. 2, July, 1880, pp. 102 to 180, and 
No. 5, Octcher, 1880, pp. 448 to 460. 
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agent for regaining the lost pijvinoes. And if^ by any happy change 
of policy on the part of the Imperial Government, the provinces 
should be restored, he would then have secured all the honour and 
glory of the restitution, and would be secure for life in the post of 
Minister, and probably be enabled to establish his son as his suc¬ 
cessor. Of any such improbable result, however, neither Salar Jung 
nor any one of the nobles or high functionaries of the Hyderabad 
Court has ever had any real hope. The agitation on the subject is 
almost entirely factitious and factious. Such has been the line of 
argument, partly urged in official despatches, partly in demi-official 
and private communications, that has emanated from the Hyderabad 
Eesidency, for the solace and comfort of the Calcutta Foreign Office. 
It is a line of argument based entirely on imaginary assumptions, 
and utterly destitute of any reasonable justification. But wo are 
very much misinformed if there is not now in the Foreign Office at 
Calcutta, and perhaps in the India Office here, a secret and confi¬ 
dential despatch very much to the above effect, written since the 
death of the late co-Regent, and embellished by a posthumous 
pretence of his having acknowledged his personjil indifference. 
“ These are Imperial arts, and worthy thee! ” 

But a justification has been sought for it. So long as the late 
Ameer-i-Kabeer lived, he co-operated with the Nawab Salar Jung 
in pressing for the restitution of the Beral' Provinces. He joined 
in every application that was made j he signed every despatch as 
co-Regeut. But he is dead; he died in 1877; he can no longer 
speak for himself. He is now represented by his brother, formerly 
known as Wikar-ool-Oomra, who, on account of his intrigues 
against the honour of the British Resident, was consigned for eight 
years to “ complete political extinction,” and was only pulled out of 
obscurity to be set up in opposition to the Nawab Salar Jung. This 
creature, backed ,by another corrupt person, whose name we will not 
mention at present, is brought forward to calumniate his honourable 
and respected brother, and to declare that the late Ameer-i-Kabeer 
did not seriously or willingly join with the Nawab Salar Jung in 
pressing the .restitution of the Berars on the consideration of the 
British • Government; that he merely signed the despatches as a 
matter of form, and to avoid a rupture with his colleague, but that 
he neither believed in the practicability and advisability of the 
restitution, nor cared about it at all. It was merely a pet grievance 
of the Nawab Salar Jung, who had his own object in it. The late 
Ameer-i-Kabeer was really indifferent about the Berars, and in his 
heart acquiesced in their retention under the charge of a British 
Commissioner. 
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If there shoald be in the ForeigniOffice at Calootta, and, per* 
baps, in the India Office in London, a secret and confidential 
despatch containing some such unworthy misrepresentations as 
those we have hertf shadowed forth,-—even though a Resident and 
an Assistant Resident were to add their testimony to alleged ad¬ 
missions wrung out of the deceased Ameer-i-Kabeer at a private 
interview,—we should still denounce the moral worthlessness and 
the argumentative nullity of such allegations. The man is dead; 
the witnesses cannot be cross-examined. Conversations may be 
misrepresented, but the written despatches are on record. This is 
but one specimen of the sort of secret and confidential gossip, made 
to order, or made for a purpose, that too often passes current 
between the Calcutta Secretariat and its Political Agencies, and 
by which, in a revised and finished condition, the counsels of the 
empire are darkenedi 
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SIR RICHARD TEMPLE. 

The morning the Prince of Wales arrived in Calcutta (December 24, 
1875) the Indian Daily Newts, one of the leading newspapers of India, 
appeared in monming, to the equal surprise and indignation of the 
city. The community forgave the step, however, almost immediately. 
The journal had simply sought to draw the attention of his Royal 
Highness in this way, to the exasperated feeling of the community to¬ 
wards the Lient.-Govemor of Bengal, our friend Sir Richard Temple, 
The whole of the non-officialJustices had sent in, or were on the eve of 
sending in, their resignation of the Commission of the Peace, refusing 
to serve the Crown, while Sir Richard Temple remained Her Ma^ 
jesty’s representative. And this resolution was come to from a deep 
and overpowering sense of his profound immorality as ruler. It 
was the open complaint of all classes, that he did not seem to know 
what sincerity or truthfulness even meant. And to-day, this gentle¬ 
man, having come home, hopes to win the confidence of the English 
public, by diligently courting our Missionary and Bible Societies, pre¬ 
siding at their meetings, and lecturing wherever he can obtrude 
himself into the position of an authority upon Indian affairs. We 
warn the English people not to be imposed upon by him. It is a far 
cry to India, and Indian officials who have risen as high as Sir Richard 
Temple, manage to survive exposures that would be fatal to any 
other of our public men. Thus a civilian collector at Chittagong, 
Kirkwood by name, had ordered a Native gentleman of that city, 
who held Her Majesty’s Commission ^ a Justice of the Peace, 
and who was one of the Municipal Commissioners, to mount 
guard as a constable over the public *' latrines ” of the town ! Now 
this gross and scandalous outrage was offered to this Native 
gentleman, for no other reason whatever than that he had dared 
to disapprove of, and oppose, certain proceedings of Mr. Kirk¬ 
wood, as Chairman of the Municipal Commission. The case excited 
great indignation, and the attention of the Supreme Government 
being drawn to it. Sir Richard Temple, as Lieutenant-Governor of 
the province, was called upon for a report of the matter. In tine 
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Dsual Civilian way, tlie report was made secret and confidential j ’’ 
and in making this report Sir Bichard Temple falsified^ absolutely 
and without excuse, the very heart of the incident. An intelligent 
Native writer, through whose hands this secret and untruthful report 
passed, saw its importance and disclosed it to the press, when the 
whole community saw for itself the true character of the man who 
was ruling them. He was instantly and openly charged with “ the 
falsehoodand had Lord Lytton done his duty, Sir Bichard 
Temple would have been compelled to resign his appointment. But 
who ever heard of an Indian Civilian of his standing, being allowed to 
come to grief by the Government of India ? The charge against him 
was clear and explicit, and its truth manifest. To screen Kirkwood, 
he had sent in an absolutely untruthful statement to the Government 
of India. And over and over again during his brief administration 
of Bengal, was he denounced publicly for his immorality as an 
official; while to-day the Missionary Societies are taking him 
up, as an eligible chairman, and the impression is sedulously 
propagated that he has been a very successful Indian admini¬ 
strator. lie contrived, for he is amazingly clever, to get a public 
dinner given to him in Bombay, when he was coming homo to offer 
himself as representative in Parliament for East Worcestershire. 
And now let our readers observe what the Indian newspapers of all 
classes of the community were simultaneously saying of him. The 
extracts we shall give represent faithfully public opinion in India 
regarding Sir Eichard Temple’s character as a ruler and states¬ 
man :— 

Bomhnj Eevieir. 

We entertain as high an opinion of Sir Richard Temple’s abilities as do any 
of his reasonable admirers; but we perceive his fatal tendency to autocracy, his 
invincible dislike to real freedom of discussion, his inclination to sacrifice principle 
to expediency, his readiness to subordinate the interests of the people to the 
ofiicial policy of the day, to postpone the genuine claims of India to pseudo¬ 
imperial exigencies, and, as Bishop Meurin, with perhaps unintentional frank¬ 
ness, remarked, his facility of “becoming all tilings to all men.” 

Iniliun Daily Newt (Calcutta). 

We cannot conceive of a fairly free and independent constituency in Cugland 
sending to Parliament a man like the ex-Govemor of Bombay. There was no 
flourish of trumpets, no dinner, no address, no lined streets, when Sir Richard 
left Bengal. There might not be much to hope in the way of improvement, but 
the province was at least rid of an official, who would not hesitate to subordinate 
the interests of In^a, and tlie- most cherished rights of Englishmen, if; by so 
doing, he could only odd to the glory or advancement of Sir Richard Temple. 

The Dnyanodaya. 

The address to Sir Richard Temple was voted last Friday afternoon, at a 
meetiug caUing Itself a meeting of the inliabitants of Bombay, but really consist- 
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iug of a few Europoau?, largely ofBciol, and some Parsee*; and it was read to his 
departing Excellency by a dutiful delegation of admirers on Saturday morning. 
It is, we think, the feeblest and falsest document of the kind we erer saw. 

Native Opinion. 

Such a career ns that of Sir Richard Temple, is not calculated to elevate the 
character of the high dignitaries in India. It does not inspire the populace with 
confidence in their Governors. We therefore say that instead of being the pillar 
of the empire, he has been the means of doing much injury to the noble fabric. 
Let the electors of Worcestershire look to this before they elect him for their 
representative. 

r/<« Iiidu Prailjtavh. 

Sir Richard Temple’s career as Governor of Western India, has abruptly 
come to an end on account of the dissolution of Parliament. He left by Saturday's 
mail fur England, to be able to canvass for votes in his favour as a candidate for 
East Worcestershire, and he has left amidst circumstances which are of a strangely 
novel character. Some of the citizens of Bombay held a meeting on last Friday 
and voted an address to Sir Richard and also an equestrian statue. The fact that 
what was called a public meeting was held, may show at first to anybody that we 
are saying what we are not warranted by facts to say ; but it deserves to be 
known that not more than 300 persons were present at the meeting, and most of 
those persons were young Parsee boys. The meeting itself was got up under very 
unpleasant circumstances. 

'The Diiyan Prakash (Poonah). ' 

From the moment when he first came out to this country, in 1818, ns a member 
of the Bengal Civil Service, to the day when he resigned the Governorship of 
Bombay, Sir Richard Temple has been nothing more or less than a loyal and 
faitlifui recorder and executor of the orders and views of his master and chief fur 
the time being ; and we are afraid that whatever the future career before liim may 
be, he will continue to be up to the end of his life, we mean public life, 
nothing more or less than what he has been for the last thirty-two years of 
his life—the loyal recorder and executor of his master’s decrees. We think 
it is nut in his nature to act independently, for nature never meant him to be 
in independent charge of a province or an empire. 

The Pint Oo/tar. 

His Excellency is a master of the art of multiplying friends by sweet words. 
He conferred honours and dignities on prominent men : he brought the sous of 
well-known gentlemen to public notice; he gained over Europeans by kind treat¬ 
ment. Thus extending his flattery far and wide. Sir Richard facilitated his way 
to the honour of a statue. But that tliese men should undertake to raise a 
statue in honour of Sir Richard Temple because he raised them to high dignities, 
or that certain English officers who regaled themselves at Ganesh Khind 
(the Government-house at Poona) as tlie Governor's guests, should combine in a 
body to stifle public opinion, is not merely improper, but positively degrading. 
Our duty is fulfilled if we render due honour to Sir Richard Temple in the same 
sweet language with which he flattered tu so long. What more has Sir Richard 
Temple given us than sweet words, what great and permanent benefits has he 
conferred upon this country, what poUtioal improvements has he devised, what 
beneficial policy has he introduced, what important rights has he conferred upon 
ns, that he deserves to be honoured with a statue, and to stand in the rank of 
Lord Wellesley, Mountstuayt Elphinstone, or Lord Canning ? It is more impor¬ 
tant to examine what Sir Richard Temple has not done than what he haa done. 
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Instead of effecting any momentous improvements, instead of inaugurating some 
new line of policy, instead of rendering any permanent serrice to the country. 
Sir Bichard has inflicted such serious injuries on the people, as will continue 
to harass and oppscss them for a long time to come. 

Brahma Public OpUiien. 

No doubt Sir Bichard has many sterling qualities, and the Indian world had 
a very good opinion of him, till the Simla atmosphere reduced him to the level of 
a mere autocrat His career thenceforward may be said to have been lialting, 
and he began to be taken,at his true worth. Above all, his servile obedience in 
chiming in with the policy of the late Viceroy, as to the sufiSciency of the one 
pound ration. . . . And sensible people, both European and Natives, took his 
“ bunkum ” speeches, his sensational rides, his rigmarole minutes which measured 
by yards, his honeyed but empty compliments (including the hideous “ blue- 
blood "), for what they were worth. 

Indian Spectator. 

Sir Richard Temple‘has always been, and perhaps still is, a popularitj'- 
hunter. He was. while here (Bombay), always liberal in his promises, but ex¬ 
ceedingly niggardly in his actions. 

Any one who knows Bombay, knows that the journals from which 
these extracts are taken, represent faithfully the opinion of the edu¬ 
cated Native community. When he retired from the (xovernment of 
Bengal in January, 1877, he did not dare to face the obloquy he 
had incurred in Calcutta, no one knowing when he left it. 
His oateer has been that simply of a self-seeker, from its outset 
to its close. Endowed with real abilities and great physical 
energies, they were placed, without hesitancy and without scruple, 
at the command of those who were in power. He was as ready 
to squander millions upon a travesty of Lord Northbrook’s famine 
policy in 1874, as to starve millions to death under Lord Lytton in 
1877-78; ready to be an enthusiastic promoter of a dozen Afghan 
Wars if they were but ordered, and then to defend with infinite 
plausibility and untruthfulness, what had been done. He has done 
enormous mischief in many ways in India; but, happily, he has been 
found out. It is men of his type and character, the men who never 
protest, but obey orders without remonstrance, let their character be 
what they may, and who systematically minister to the flood-tide of 
such evil.conrses as Lord Lytton’s—^that are destroying our Indian 
Empire. They are not Englishmen ; they do not believe in being 
Englishmen. They have adopted an Oriental facility in so shaping 
theircourses as to keep themselves on the top of the tide of promo¬ 
tion. Sir Bichard Temple would have been a great man, if he had 
been a gfood one. Wanting moral greatness, he has wanted every¬ 
thing of valtte, and has failed. Should Exeter Hall take him up and 
attempt to rehabilitate him, it will but make him more offensive still 
to men of upright minds. ; ^ 
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THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 

The reader who takes an interest in this question should consider 
for himself whether any currency whatever, the expansion or con¬ 
traction of which depends upon the temporary scarcity or abundance 
of any one commodity or article of merchandize in the country, as 
our own does, can possibly be a right system. The currency—in 
other words, the money—of a country must, in the nature of things, 
if it is a wise system of currency, depend not upon the scarcity or 
abundance of the commodity in which it is expressed, but upon the 
extent of the operations that have to be carried on by means of it. 
Surely this simple proposition is axiomatic, if we will but attentively 
consider it.- Any currency whatever, we say, the ejcpansion or con¬ 
traction of which depends upon the temporary scarcity or abundance 
of the commodity in which it is expressed, must be an unsound and 
unwise one. Were our currency adapted to our needs, it would 
expand or contract in exact proportion to the extent of the ex¬ 
changes to be made by means of ijb. Instead of this, wo contrive by law 
to enact that the currency of the country shall expand and contract 
as the supply of gold bullion in the country happens to become 
greater or smaller. Nay, the framers of the law pride themselves 
upon the very fact that is its condemnation. They tell us that our 
currency now expands and contracts just as it would if it consisted 
of gold only. They simultaneously allow that the exchanges of the 
country are so Vast, as long since to have outstripped the possibility 
of their being conducted in metal. Any attempt to do what the 
apologists of the Bank Act declare the Act does, would result in an 
instant stoppage of all exchanges in the kingdom. The mass of our 
exchanges have long since been made by means of mere instru¬ 
ments of credit, the amount of gold used for the purpose being 
fairly comparable to the power of a donkey engine, beside the great 
1,000-horse power machinery of credit by which the work goes on. 
But, 'says Oai’lyle:— 

Not the least admirable quality of Boll is, after all, that of remaining insensible to logic; 
hoIdIngoraM for considerable twriods, ten years lor more, ss in this of the Com Lava, after all 
arguments and shadow of arguments hare faded away from him, tBl the very urci^ iS the 
street titter at the arguments he brings. Logic, me “ art of speech,” does indeed spade so 
and so dear enough, nerertheless Bull still shakes his head.—Post and Promt. 
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The conntrj has stood i« almost the same attitude for the last 
twenty years towards its Currency Laws, that it so long occupied 
towards the Com Laws. It has a latent conviction that there 
is something Wrong with them, but as they have not yet brought us 
to min, we will stand by them a little longer, lest the heavens should 
fall, if we begin to examine them in earnest. And so the nation 
staggers on under a weight to which it has been long accustomed; 
and is not even conscious of the wide-spread paralysis with which it 
strikes the industry and trade of the country. The many will 
never discern the injury until the evil has been swept away by a wiser 
legislation than that of 1819, supplemented by the folly of 1844. It 
is the great blot upon the late Sir Robert Peel’s career as a states¬ 
man, that he should have persuaded himself that views so superficial, 
and so hastily formed, as his own, upon this intricate subject 
were even likely to be sound. As a fact, he had no knowledge 
of the subject whatever, and mistook the thin, but clear, insight 
which he had into the superficial aspects of the matter for a mastery 
of its principles. 

We have chosen the precious metals to be our standard of value 
under the belief that in the long run they vary leas in valuo than any 
other commodity. But the precious metals, like all other commodities, 
have two distinct values—(1) the fluctuating,temporary market value; 
and (2) their normal, enduring value, determined by many varying 
facts. With a perversity almost incredible, we take for our standard 
in both countries, not the normal, enduring value of the metals, 
but their momentary maricet value, which frequently fluctuates in the 
most violent manner. Under such a law, the precious metals become 
ineligible for the standard altogether; and until our statesmen will 
patiently look into the matter, instead of bowing down before the 
legislation of Sir Robert Peel, as the final embodiment of human 
wisdom, the industry of the nation will be held in a bondage, the 
effects of which will only be fully discerned in the light of future 
freedom. The silver difficulty arises from this very error. What, 
we ask, ought to be our standard ? (1) The normal, enduring, aver¬ 
age value of silver over long periods of years; or (2) its momentary 
market value, afibcted, as silver has been of late years, by the ope¬ 
rations of Germany in the metal ? It is now admitted that it is not 
increased production, but the unwise action of Germany, that 
produced the fall. We pointed that out from the first. And the 
question is; What are we to say of- “ legislation ” so contrived, that 
we have no means of checking such aberrations of value in the 
national standard? Surely every one ought to see that a "law” 
which Df^kes the standard reflect one value to-day, another to- 
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morrow, and again another a month he^ce, is a law condemned by 
common sense and common ionesty. What should we say to a law 
that allowed the pound avoirdupois to be 16 oz. to-day, 12 oz. to¬ 
morrow, and 20 oz. a month hence; or to a yard measure that was 
36 inches to-day, and 30 to-morrow ? And yet this is what we 
permit with our standard of value. The silver difficulty is the 
direct outcome of the legislation of 1844 j and when our intensely 
artificial legislation has produced this enormous mischief, we are 
adjured to leave the solution of the difficulty to the operation of 
time and Providence. But natural law has been excluded from the 
sphere of operations by our own legislation; and as long as this 
legislation lasts, it is impossible to speak of the standard as under the 
dominance of natural law. There is the strongest reason to believe 
that gold, instead of being (as the Act of 1844 assumes) invariable 
in value, has been fluctuating with the utmost violence in the last 
thirty years. But the Bank Act is so constructed that it is im¬ 
possible to .ascertain the fact. Everything being measured by a 
standard of weight (so much gold), its fluctuations in value appear, 
of necessity, to be incidental to other commodities oply, gold seem¬ 
ing to be stable. The patent blander of the law is the making the 
fluctuating market value of the metals our standard, instead of the 
normal, enduring, average value of the metal over long periods of 
time. Mr. Mill caught sight for a moment of the error, but un¬ 
fortunately let it slip. Thus he wrote 

When the value of a metallic, or of any other currency, is spoken of, there 
are two points to be considered: the permanent, or average, value, and tlie fluc¬ 
tuations. It is to the permanent value of a metallic currency that tlie value of 
a paper currency ought to conform ; but there is no obvious reason why it should 
be required to conform to the fluctuations too. The only object of its conform¬ 
ing at all, is steadiness of value ; and, with respect to fluctuations, the sole thing 
desirable is that they should be the smallest possible. ... To discover, 
therefore, what currency will conform the most nearly to the permanent value of 
tlie precious metals, we must find under what currency the variations in credit 
are least frequent and least extreme. Now, whether tliis object is best attained 
by a metallic currency (and tlierefore by a paper currency exactly confonning 
in quantity to it) is precisely tlie question to be decided. If it should prove that 
a paper currency, which follows all the fluctuations in quantity of a metallic, leads 
to mure violent revulsions of credit than one wliioh is not held to this rigid con¬ 
formity, it will follow that the currency which agrees most exactly in quantity 
with a metallic currency is not that which adheres closest to its value; that is to 
say, its permanent value, with which alone agreement is desirable. 

The distinction here drawn by the great economist between the two 
values of the precious metals—that is, their permanent or normal 
value, and their fluctuating market price—wanted but "the silver diffi¬ 
culty” of the last five yeara, to have showm Mr. Mill how great was 
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its import to the nations l^t have made this metal their standard. 
We feel that we are calling attention to a matter that is vital not merely 
to India, but to the civilized world. Gold and silver have been chosen 
by all as their standards of value, and have been so chosen on the 
ground that their, permanent or normal value is less variable than 
that of any other commodity. It is entirely overlooked that they 
have another value altogether, and that in common with all other 
commodities, their market value varies incessantly from the per¬ 
manent or average value. Now every c^n’ency student knows that 
the legislation itself of this country occasions fluctuations in the tem¬ 
porary market value of gold so extreme, as to unfit the metal to be a 
standard at all. The extraordinary thing is that any one should fail 
to see it, and that the nation should permit itself to be the victim of so 
false although plausible a system. The law is, unfortunately, so 
contrived that the variations in the price of gold are made to 
appear incident to the commodities against which gold is measured; 
and so, when a scramble for gold sets in, instead of seeing at such 
times that the standard of value is rapidly " appreciating —running 
up, in point of fact, from 77s. 9d. per ounce to no one knows 
what—the attention of every one is rivetted upon the ruinous' 
''depreciation'* in the price of the produce, stocks, shares, &c., 
that must be sold to obtain "gold." The phenomena of the silver 
market during the last five years, should put an end to the legis¬ 
lation of 1844, and we still trust will do so. Every one can now 
see, that instead of " silver ” being invariable in value, it fluc¬ 
tuates so violently, that the nations are everywhere considering 
whether they should not abandon it as a standard altogether. No 
more fatal step could be suggested, from the ruin that it would bring 
upon every commercial and industrial interest in the world. The 
strange thing is, that neither our statesmen nor publicists seem 
to suspect that, for anything we know to the contrary, the fluctua¬ 
tions in " gold ” are even more extreme than those in silver. We 
have repeatedly indicated the remedies that are in our hands to 
meet this' silver difficulty. The truth is that English statesmen 
and publicists have so long tabooed all discussion of currency 
matters, that their speeches and writings show clearly that they 
have no understanding of the subject whatever. And so Mr. 
Goschen's Th^y of Exchange has pome to be accepted as an un¬ 
answerable defence of the Act of 184.4, and an essay that simply 
expounds the mischeivous working of the Act, is held to be an un¬ 
answerable defence of it. 
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INDIAN EXCHANGE. 

Wb pointed out in our last issue that the India Office indefinitely 
depresses the Indian exchange, by drawing for the Home Charges 
from London, instead of having the atoount "remitted ” from India. 
It is most strange how seldom Government departments show any 
real business aptitudes in the conduct of commercial matters. No 
private person, no business man in India, who has to make remittances 
to this country, ever dreams of effecting them as the Government of 
India does, by telling his agents in England to draw upon him for the 
amount, if he can possibly send the money from India. He can remit 
at far better rates of exchange than his agents can ever draw at, 
except very occasionally, and for the following reason. There is 
always, a more or less urgent demand in India for rupees to pay for 
the £60,000,000 of produce that annually leaves the Indian ports; 
and, on the other hand, there is seldom any great demand for 
rupees in London, because it is a small percentage only of this 
£60,000,000 of produce, namely, the profit thereon, that has to be 
remitted to India. Now the India Office is a seller of rupees, and 
instead of selling them in the dearest market, which is India, it 
persists in selling them in the cheapest, which is London. No one 
in India who has remittances to make to this country, ever dreams, 
I say, of telling 1^ agents in London to draw upon him for the 
amount if he can help it; because he can get an indefinitely better 
price for his rupees by offering them in India, than he can get for 
them in London itself. 

The India Office persistently adopts the "rule of contrary ” in the 
matter. All that it can do to depress the rate of exchange, that 
is the price of the rupee, it does, by selling its silver in a market 
where there is little or no demand for it. What the India Office 
should do is,—keep its exact wants secret, and provide for them in 
advance, by buying bills in the ports of Bombay, Calcutta,, Rangoon, 
and perhaps China. When the export season opens at each port, 
there is a very urgent demand for rupees. Eveiy shaper has billS' 
to seU up^ London, for the jute, indigo, rice, opium, and silk he is 
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shipping. Now it is at these periods that the Government should 
remit its Home charges, watching the London money market care¬ 
fully however, to take advantage of any casual demand for silver 
therein, that may make it profitable to draw upon the Indian Trea¬ 
sury therefrom. Were the financing of the Home Charges put into 
the hands of any really able exchange broker, he would take care 
that the Council drafts should never come, as now, into competition 
with the price of silver, to the indefinite depression of both. He 
would shut the Exchange Banks up to the necessity of remitting 
in silver, giving them no choice in the matter, when we should 
see silver rise as well as exchange. 

The Lidia OfiBce has literally thrown away £10,000,000 sterling in 
the last five years, by the perverse and perfunctory way in which it 
finances its wants. The Government ignorantly takes every step in 
its power, to lower the value of the revenues it receives in silver, and 
then wonders at, and laments over, the long-continued depression in 
the price of the metal. The old East India Company were never 
chargeable with such folly, nor would the India Office be so, but 
that the motive of self-interest is wanting to awaken its intelligence. 
I appeal to every merchant and banker in the city of London 
whether what I have now said is not the language of common sense. 
The Indian revenues are wasted by sheer administrative incapacity, 
and any private concern whatever, administered in the same way, 
would end in bankruptcy, let its resources at starting be what they 
might. There is little or no demand -in London for rupees, except 
when very large profits have occasionally been made upon Indian pro¬ 
duce, and these profits have to be remitted. The demand in London 
is for gold, to pay the exporters of piece goods, metals, &c., to the 
East, while the India Office aggravates this demand to the disadvan¬ 
tage of silver. The demand in India is for silver, from one year’s end 
to another; in London for gold only. And although the Government 
rupees are in India, where there is a constant and urgent demand 
for them, the Government idly prefers, for mere convenience’ 
sake, to sell them in London, where gold only is in demand, and where 
it must accept whatever price the Exchange Banks choose to offer 
for them. ‘ It should offer its silver for sale in India itself, where the 
shippers of £60,000,000 of produce are always ready to compete for 
its possession. The India Office has but to send down to the City to¬ 
day, to ascertain for itself, from the men vthose whole lives are passed 
in the transaction of exchanges, that the system on which the Secre¬ 
tary of State " finances " the wants of the Home Treasury, violates 
every maxim by which the private merchant or the Exchange Banks 
guide tilieir operations. The highest authority upon Exchange 
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probably in the world, formulated in my presence only the other 
day, the following common-sense propositions thereon 

I. The Indian Government are dealers in Exchange with this disadvantage, 
that their rivals and customers know their hand, and make their own game ac¬ 
cordingly. 

II. The East India Company were more wise in their generation; they kept 
their own counsel, and worked the Exchanges from both ends. When it suit^ 
tliem, they sold bills on India in Loudon; and when it did not tltey bought Loudon 
bills in India. 

III. A judicious action now on these principles, would soon bring Excliauge 
up to 28., and the value of silver would rise in proportion. 

IV. No man in any trade takes the world into his confidence. The Indian 
Government victimizes itself hopelessly by its own action. 


Another great authority, an Exchange banker at the head of his 
profession, writes to us simultaneously :— 

It is altogether unreasonable to expect that the withdraw'al of such a large 
amount of money from India as is required, can be effected on any than the 
most unfavourable terms, so long as the state of account between the Govern¬ 
ments at home and in India i* kept comtantly before the public; because tlie success 
of such operations depends almost wholly on the secrecy with 'which tliey are 
conducted. 

The practice of intimating tlie requirements of Government, and inviting 
tenders for their bills, ought to be discontinued, as it affords undue facilities to 
private interests which have to place funds in India, wliile it is wholly adverse 
to Government, and to aU who have to receive money from that country. 


Now, all this has been pointed out, over and over again, in the 
last five years. The private merchant or broker, who should act as 
the Government does, would he deemed insane. If the action of 
our ofldcials resulted in their own private loss as individuals, they 
would discern instantly the unwisdom of the course they are pur¬ 
suing, but the loss being public, it is a matter of no concern to 
them. Were the Exchange question left to be dealt with by myself, 
I would undertake to bring it back to something like normal rates 
within twelve months, and with it the price of silver, with nothmg bat 
gain to all classes. With £60,000,000 of produce leaving the Sindian 
ports every year, and with a State Eental of £20,000,000 to receive 
every year from the soil of India, the Government can think of no 
way whatever of obtaining its £15,000,000 of Home Charges but by 
the ruinous method of drawing for the amount from London j in 
other words, selling its Indian revenues in a market which does not 
want the metal in which they are paid. 

The silver market in London has two great sources of supply— 
namely, the American mines, which produce the virgin metal, and 
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Bend tiieir out-turn liere for sale; and the Indian Treasories^ which 
hold £16,000,000 sterling of silr* every year, thafe hive to he 
sold and converted into gold, to meet the Home Charges, of the 
India Office. The supply from the mines comes forward in the 
usual way of trade from America, but the importers, instead of 
being allowed to make the best they can of the market,, find them¬ 
selves confronted every few days by a public announcement that 
the Government of India is going, within a fortnight, to put 
£500,000 sterling of silver, that it has lying in the Calcutta 
Treasury, up to auction. Every merchant is familiar enough with 
the stereotyped advertisement 

INDIA OFFICE, 15tli December, 1880. 

T he Secretary of State for India in Council hereby gives notice that the 
amount for which TENDERS for BILLS of EXCHANGE on Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay, will be received at the Bank of England, on Wednesday, 
the 22nd inst., on the terms stated in the advertisement issued from this Office 
on the 3rd November, 1880, will be Es. 50,00,000. 


The dullest mind can see that this is a sale by auction. The 
India Office, says, practically, to the merchants and bankers in 
Lombard Street: “We have (Es. 5,000,000) five millions of rupees 
lying in the Indian Treasuries that we must turn into gold to 
meet our engagements here. What will you bid for them? 
Going—going—gone! Is. 7^d., Is. G^d.—anything 

That business of such overwhelming importance should be con¬ 
ducted in this ruinous and reckless manner, nearly strikes one 
dumb. How can silver ever rally, ever regain its normal value, 
under a system that offers the metal in masses, every week or every 
fortnight, at any rates whatever, that speculatora therein—^who 
are, in the main, the Exchange Banks—choose to bid for them ? 
It is this competitive sale by auction, that is keeping silver at its 
present low rates, and it only. Not a Council draft should ever 
be offered for sale in this way. The operations of the Secretary of 
State fo|| India, his necessities, and his intentions, should be kept as 
completely secret as the Exchange Banks keep theirs; and until 
intelligence is shown in the conduct of this ‘ simple matter, it will be 
very exceptional circumstances only, that will raise the price, of 
silver mateiially. The India Office and its fortnightly “auction” 
of silver, sit as an incubus upon the market, to the indefinite injury 
not only of all interests in India, pnbUo and private but of every 
nation in the world; America, of coarse, first of all, as the great 
silver-pictdi^^ng country. 

-l^ki^'tells ns that India and the East had ever been the sink of 
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the precious metals. It has always been so, and is so to>day more 
conspicuously than ever. The fountains of silver are in the far West; 
Europe is the great lake into which the metal flows j India, the 
far distant East, to which the stream overflows, and in which it 
finally disappears, burying itself in the land. Silver is normally at 
its cheapest price in the producing districts of the far West; at its 
dearest in the far East. The Indian rupee is the most costly form 
which the metal ever puts on; while the India Office, which is its 
great possessor in this shape, insanely offers it for sale therein, and 
in enormous masses, at the half-way market in Europe (London). 
The blunder is so obvious, so patent, that I suppose we must count 
upon twenty years’ exposure of it, before the "official” mind 
wakes up to its existence. It is a cruel wrong, meanwhile, to 
private interests. The writer of this article, has been made 
poorer every year, for years past, by about £600 a year, by this 
Governmental incapacity, and his case is but one of ten 
thousand. America, in particular, has vehement cause of complaint 
against a course of action so injurious to her industry, while so 
suicidal to India, which is systematically sacrificing £2,000,000 a year 
in the Eemittance account alone, by this fatal unwisdom. Eightly 
looked at, it is not Germany so much as the India Office that has 
destroyed the silver market. The operations of each are practically 
identical. They thrust “ currency ” coined silver in masses upon the 
London market to the destruction of the normal trade in the metal. 


c c c 
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A ROYAL COMMISSION FOR INDIA. 

TO THE EDITOB OF “ THE STATESMAN.” 

Sib, —In The Statesman for September yon support the demand for a* 
Royal Oommission, in order that, as yon express it, “ Civilianism ” may be pnt 
on its trial. And you propose that Lord Derby should be the President of tho 
Commission, with members like Mr. Fawcett, Professor.Caird, Sir A. Hobhouse, 
Sir Erskine Perry, Sir D. Wedderbum, Sir L. Mallet, and Mr. S. Laing. So 
fisir, so very good. The demand is one which every Mend of India must cordially 
approve. Unfortunately you recommend that the Commission should sit in 
Loudon. But if so, how is the trial to be carried out ? Who is to furnish the 
materials for the indictment? And how are tha Native witnesses, who must 
prove the inculpating and exculpating facts, to be produced? If the Commission 
sits at Westminster, nine-tenths of toe witnesses will be European officials, and 
nine-tenths of the matter brought in evidence will not be facts but opinions, 
based too often on prejudice and misconception. But what we want is not to 
register and perpetuate these class “ opinions ”—which have been the cause of 
so much disaster. On the contrary, we want to correct them; or rather to sub¬ 
stitute for them solid conclusions arrived at by a Commission of independent public 
men upon facts drawn from too evidence of toe people themselves. 

Now in order that ttie . facts may be obtained at first hand, it is absolutely 
essential (1) that this evidence should be taken in India, on toe spot; and (2) 
that toe inquiry should not attempt to include too large a local area. As regards 
the first point some good practical arrangements should be made in order that 
trustworthy evidence may be forthcoming. Before toorefore the Commission 
arrived in India, toe Secretaiy should publish a clear statement showing the 
exact scope of the inquiry; the headings and sub-headings under which evidence 
will be taken; and the position and qualifications of the witnesses whose 
evidence is required. Full protection should be assured to all persons, official 
and unoffioial, willing to give evidence. And they should be invited to hand in a 
written memorandum, stating concisely the &ots known to them with regard to 
one or more of the published headings. These memoranda would be arranged 
and digested by the Secretaiy, who would mEike known to the witnesses toe dates 
on which the severol headings would come on for consideration; so that 
when toe Commission began its sittings it would already possess a good 
foundation of facts in ^ting; while‘toe witnesses would be in attend¬ 
ance to fhmish explanations, and to submit to cross-examination on 
their written statements.' Next (2) as regards toe “venue," I would pro- 
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pose the Bombay Bekkhan as one at least of the local aretm selected 
for inquiry. Expede Hercidem. And the vicissitudes through which this 
unliappy province has passed daring the last five years, would famish ample 
materiEds for a judgment regarding the success of our administration. The 
agrarian riots; the famine; the forest enclosures; the collection of revenue 
arrears; the dacoities; the incendiary fires; the Agriculturists* Belief Act: on 
each and all of these topics, the approved official view differs profoundly from 
that held by the Native public. The Commission, on an examination of the facts, 
would decide which view is the correct one. Its head-quarters should be at 
Poona, which is a centre of Native intelligence and public spirit. 

Last but not least, it is absolutely necessary that the Commission should 
include several Native members, not mere nominees of Government, but men of 
character and independence who possess the confidence of tire public. The 
selection of a Secretary is also important. He should be independent, well 
acquainted with India, capable of marshalling the figures and of placing the 
report before the public in clear and forcible language. And 1 know of no one 
who fulfils these conditions more completely, Mr. Editor, than yourself. A Com¬ 
mission so constituted and with its work so defined need fear neither the terrors 
nor blandishments of any official clique.—I have, &c., 

Indus Civii.uif. 

December, 1880. 

N oTE. —The writer of this article is a very able Civilian officer of fifteen 
years* standing in India. He endorses the main contentions of The Stateshas 
as being mournful facts of our Buie that cannot be truthfully denied.—^En. 8. 


PABLIAMENTABY EEFOBM. 

TO TH?; KDITOn OP “the statesman.” 

Sir, —I have read with' great interest and pleasure your articles on Parlia¬ 
mentary Beform, and agree in the main with tlie principles on which they are 
founded. But in my opinion the combination of a number of small towns to form 
borough constituencies is carried too far. In the manufacturing districts, where 
a town is surroundedtby villages aU engaged in the same pursuit—one in interests, 
and constantly extending towards one another—^the plan is most suitable. For 
instance, in the case of Dewsbury, referred to at page 346,1 would not only attach 
to it the subsidiary places named, but simplify the matter by drawing one boun¬ 
dary line to enclose the whole system as one distiiot. It is otherwise in agricul¬ 
tural localities, where, with few exceptions, the towns are small, with little enter¬ 
prise, and no interests really distinct from the surrounding, country. 

Probably no satisfactory re-distribution can be effected without local know¬ 
ledge, and I may ^therefore be allowed to refer in detail to my native county. 
Your allocation of towns in Wiltshire scarcely carries out the principle so well 
laid down at page 401, “ that the places allotted to one member should have, if 
possible, some topographical and industrial connection." Devizes, &r instance, 
has hardly more coimection with Salisbury and Wilton than if they were In 
Hampshire. I would leave only two borough members to Wiltshire. One should 
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be g^ven to Salisbury, which is an important and improving place, and to which 
might be added the neighbouring Wilton; the other to Trowbridge, Bradford, 
Westbu^, and, I diould like to add, Frome, which, though just outside the 
county, is part of the same manufecturing district. The population of these four 
towns, according to your figures, amounts to 32,000. If it were found necessary 
to retain all the existing boroughs, I would group Devizes, CSiippenham, Caine, 
Malmesbury, and blarlborongh, and add Swindon, making a population of42,000. 
Lord John Russell’s scheme of combining small towns, however, did not meet 
with favour, and I am inclined to tihink that the small boroughs would have as 
much objection to the extinction of their individuality as to being actually merged 
in the county, which is the plan I should prefer. Perhaps the two plans might 
be combined, by giving the four county members each a separate division, so 
arranged as to group the towns fairly. It is only upon such a principle that there 
can be any ground for the retention of such a borough as Cricklade. The town 
itself is insignificant, and the so-called borough is simply an agricultural dis¬ 
trict, including Swindon and numerous villages. 

In regard to London, I think it would be absurd to retain the present un¬ 
wieldy metropolitan boroughs, which have so little coherence or community of 
interests. 1 would form the metropolis into a much larger number of electoral 
districts, divided, not arbitrarily, but with some reference to the character and 
interests of the population. The same principle might be followed in a few of the 
largest towns, but only to a limited extent, as they have municipal unify.—I am. 
Sir, yomrs faithfully, 

A WlLTSHnEffiMAN. 

Note. —^We shall keep this great subject prominently before the country in 
future issues.—Eu. 8. 


A CRY FOR REPRESENTATION. 

TO THE EDITOR OF “THE STATESMAN.” 

Sir, —^Allow me through the medium of your journal to lay before your 
readers an Indian’s view of the question of allowing the people of India a voice in 
tlie administration of their country. To the motion of Sir D. Wedderbum, in the 
House of Commons, pointing out the desirability of conferring on the people of 
India a share in the representation of the Council, the objection was raised that 
the tbne has not yet come. This is utterly incomprehensible to us in India, unless 
we are forced to think that such a concession, however just, wiU never be made 
to a subject race by a Government so deeply imbued with bureaucratic ideas. 
Of course, we Indians have little sympathy with the party contests in the elec- 
tioneerihg campaign in England. To us it is immaterial whether it is the Whig 
or the Tory party which gains the upperhand in the Administration.. But at least 
the people of India have a right to demand a just and equitable Government. 
MOlions of pounds are levied from a poor people, many laws ore enacted every 
year, and a great many questions affecting the interests of upwards of 200,000,000 
of Her Megesty’s robjeets, are decided; and yet there are people at the head 
of^ affairs who axe unwilUng to allow the'people a voice in the Admimstra- 
tioh. Even the most bso'barouB of hill tribes, such as the Eharias and Nagas, 
are possessed of representhtive institutions. It i» a mistfdre, fberefore, to suppose 
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that the time has not yet come. If it has not now, it will never come. Free municipal 
inatitutions have been successful so far as they have been conceded. That^they 
have not succeeded so well as could be desired, is because they have not had a 
fair trial. The Acts have been so framed that they may with ease be turned into 
engines of oppression and tyranny, and we cannot help the suspicion that the fiamers 
of the Acts were never sincere in their desire to make the concessions. To rule 
300,000,000 of people, alien in feeling, customs, and religion, by a few strangers 
invested with power, without the aid of representative institutions on the 
part of the ruled, is to tyrannize over them. The fact that the opinion of the 
people is consulted on important questions, is a strong argument in favour of the 
necessity and propriety of giving a voiee to the Natives, instead of leaving the 
head of the Administration the power to seek or disregard such advice when 
given, at his own sweet pleasure. We appeal to the conscience of every English¬ 
man uncontaminated with the official bias, whether it be just for him to tolerate 
such a state of things. That representative institutions, if conceded, will be highly 
valued, and will, in a great measure, help to allay the widespread feeling of dis¬ 
content now pervading the land, is certain. The want of such institutions, and 
the impunity with which the people are oppressed, help to keep open the 
breach between the rulers and the ruled, fostered as it is by a sense of haughty 
supremacy on the one side and of sullen indifierence on the other. If English¬ 
men at home are honestly desirous of making fast their hold on India, they must 
ensure a just rule, and strive to enlist the sympathies of the pqople on behalf of 
the rulers. A concord such as this would help to strengthen England's position 
in the East immeasurably more than any “ scientific frontier ” which strategists 
may define, or armaments that modern ingenuity may devise. If England wishes 
to have a firm footing, her greatest stronghold must be the gratitude and afiectiou 
of the people. A consummation so devoutly to be desired cannot be brought 
about without mutual confidence; aud the best mode of promoting that is by 
conceding to the subject race a share in the administrative representation. 
True, India is not strong enough to wrest from an unwilling Sovereign, privileges 
which every human being has a right to demand; but England used to pique 
itself on her magnanimity. The divers nations that she rules will minimize any 
danger that may be thought to stand in the way of such concessions. English¬ 
men at home are lulled by rose-coloured reports, circulated by interested parties. 
The deep feeling of discontent and estrangement now larking in the minds of the 
people throughout t^he country, is a source of greater danger than any Hussian 
nightmare. In virtue of our being sincerely desirous of the permanence of 
British rule, we trust that the English will awaken to a true sense of their re¬ 
sponsibility. What England has won by strength and courage, she shquld secure 
and retain by just concessions to the liberties of the people. It is a shortsighted 
policy that would hinder the riveting of this link between the two countries. If 
the reiterated avowals that India is to be ruled wisely and weU. have any sincerity 
in them, let Eng^shmen grant this concession to justice, and recognize the 
rights of a people however backward in civilization. If representative institU' 
tions succeed in savage communities, we fail to see any reason why India, after 
more than a century of enlightened British rule, should be considered unequal to 
such privileges. Of course, any concessions now made must be partial, and we 
doubt not that increased privileges will be conceded as facta develop themselves. 
Centuries of Asiatic despotism have ill fitted the people for responsibility; but 
unless the thing is taken up now and gently fostered, the happy solution will be 
as for off as ever—nay, hopelessly retarded To say that the time has not yet 
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come, is to confess incompetencj or want of abilitjto deal with the question; and 
the nation has a right to demand that thej sho^d make room for abler, if hot 
more honest, men. We trust the friends of India, both in and out of Parliament, 
will not faU to agitate the question. It remains to be seen whether Englishmen 
win longer tolerate the present state of incipient danger which Ministerial per¬ 
version is unable to detect. Until England shows by deeds the magnanimity 
she owes, in virtue of her position as the first country, the eradication of the 
cancer of discontent among her Indian subjects is an impossibility. 

An Indian. 


THE MONTENEGKO OF AFGHANISTAN. 

TO THE EDllOn OF “THE STATESMAN." 

Sib, —Amidst all the discussion of A^hanistan and its affairs, in speeches, 
in the press, and elsewhere, comparatively little has been said about the inte¬ 
resting region of Kafiristan, which, from its history and geographical situation, 
might well be termed the Montenegro of Afghanistan. Now that Abd-al-Rahman 
has been recognized as Ameer of Afghanistan, and it has been decided not 
to send a British Resident to Kabul, the question of the future of Kafiristan has 
assumed a new and increased political importance. On looking over a good map 
of Afghanistan, the strategical importance of this district will be at once readily 
acknowledged. Lying to the north of the province in which Kabul and Jelalabad 
are the chief cities, and 'adjoining the rich and important provinces of Badakshan 
and Wabhan beyond the Hindoo Koosh, its position dominates those portions of 
Afghanistan which are of the most vital importance to the Indian Empire. It 
is the one spot, perhaps, in the whole country where the English could rely upon 
the friendship of the inhabitants. These have been described by the very few 
Europeans who have visited them as animated by the most friendly feeUngs 
towards the “ Feringhes,” whom they describe as their “ cousins,” on account of 
a supposed similarity of complexion and general appearance. They are said to 
be a fair-haired race, and their women are famous for their beauty. The Afghans 
make raids into the country, for the purpose of supplying their harems with these 
beautiful infidels. No Kafir is considered to have proved himself a man, until 
he has slain an Afghan with his own hand. No doubt much of their friendliness 
towards the English arises from their traditional and irreconcUeable hostility to 
their Mohammedan neighbours, who, surrounding them on all sides, have hitherto 
isolated the country, preventing all intercourse of its inhabitants with the outer 
world. Some travellers have supposed these tribes to be descended from Greek 
colonists placed in this region by Alexander the Great and his successors. 
Others assign to them a still higher antiquity, regarding them as representatives 
of the early Aryans before their dispersion to the south and west. In any case a 
study of their language, customs, and manners would certainly yield most interest¬ 
ing results. Their religion is supposed to b’ea survival of ancient paganism, with 
possibly many of the rites and ceremonies of the old Greek religion. A British 
Resident would be in all probability welcomed by these deadly enemies of the Af¬ 
ghans with the utmost enthusiasm; and such an appointment would certainly afford 
a good opportunity for solving the vexed question of the possibility of keeping a 
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look oat over the affairs of A^hanistan without at the same time imperilling 

the life of the British Besident. It is vei^ doubtfal if even the most intelligent 

and trustworthy Native agent can perform political functions as satis&otorily as 

a trained British officer. He may understand the Natives better, but it is certain 

that he wiU not thoroughly comprehend or enter into the spirit and aims of their 

European rulers. In many respects, too, Kafiristan is better suited for a British 

Besidency than Kabol. The chief, if not the only, reason given for the necessity 

of this step is, that the movements of Bussia on the Oxus must be watched, 

and regularly reported to the Indian and Home Governments. Unnecessary 

interference with Afghan internal politics is deprecated by all parties. For this 

reason, Kafiristan would be a more suitable situation for an envoy than any of 

the cities of Afghanistan proper. Now that the Maharajah of Cashmere has 

advanced Ms frontiers with British permission to the Cheitral, the tribes of 

Kafiristan will soon be necessarily brought into more intimate relations with the 

representatives of British authority, and the Indian Government may find itself 

compelled, by the course of events, to extend its protection to them. They would 

form an admirable police for the new frontiers, for keeping in order the 

Afreedees, the Mohmunds, the Shinnarries, and other turbulent and treacherous 

Mohammedan tribes. Now that the power of the two most fanatical states of the 

Mohammedan world, Bokhara and Kabul, has been effectually broken, and the 

wall or partition which for so long had separated Eastern and Western Asia exists 

no longer, the question arises. What can be done to introduce peace and 

civilization into these coimtries ? If the Afghans are to b4 weaned from their 

habits of war, and the country is to be saved from a state of perpetual anarchy, 

we must make it worth their while to cultivate the arts of peace. At present 

they find war more profitable than peace. * Commerce, wMoh often leads to wars 

among civilized nations, is not seldom a band of union and peace between 

barbarous and semi-civilized peoples. Many parts of Afghanistan, including 

Kafiristan itself, are supposed to be rich in mineral wealth. From a curious 

passage in Plutarch's “Life of Alexander the Great,” one might infer that deposits 

of petroleum are to be found in the countries adjacent to the Eiver Oxus. In 

Langhome’s translation (date 1823) we read :• “ A Macedonian, named Proxenus, 

who had the charge of the king’s equipage, on opening the ground near the river 

Oxus, in order to pitch hisimaster’s tent, discovered a spring of a gross oily 

liquor, which after the surface was taken off came perfectly clear, and neither in 

taste nor smell differed from real oil, nor was inferior to it in smoothness and 
{ ' 

lightness, though there were no olives in that country. It is said, indeed, that 
the water of the Oxus is of so unctuous a quality that it makes the skins of those 
who bathe in it smooth and shining." When we remember the immense extent 
of the petroleum trade in America, and the great demand for fuel throughout the 
countries of the East, the above curious passage assumes a more than merely 
antiquarian interest. With steam launches on the Oxus, the Helmund, and the 
Kabul rivers, and the development of the new frontier railw ''.ys, a trade ought 
soon to spring up wMch would speedily convince the Afghans that peace would 
be far more profitable to them than war. Such simple produce as the fruits of 
the country, and the ice which can always be procured from its mountains, would 
find a ready market in India. Gold is said to exist in some parts of the country, 
and if tMs is so the smiths of Kabul would soon be better employed than in 
making clumsy imitations of British gnns and rifles. T,o return to Kafirirtau: 


* See SfATaBKAir, Feb. 14, 1880. 
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if sm arohasolof^eBl diplomatist like Sir H. Layard or the late JBaron Bunsen 
oonld be made Besident there, in addition to the political adrantages arising 
from such a step, there is every probability that scientific discoveries of the 
deepest interest would abundantly reward his researches. 

The late rising in Cashmere, in the neighbourhood of Gilgit, has been 
attributed to the influence of the Khan of Badakshan, and it is reported that the 
present ruler of Bokhara is contemplating a revival of his claims upon Bolkh, 
and other regions of Afghan Turkestan, thinking that the present condition of 
affiurs in Afghanistan affords a &vourable opportunity for the assertion of this 
claim. The safety of A%han Turkestan is really of more moment to England 
and India than the condition of the southern provinces; and if Caudahar is 
handed over to the present Ameer, he might reasonably be required to surropder 
in exchange for that rich district, now iu British possession, the nominal 
suzerainty over the independent and non-Mohammedan tribes of Kafiristan. 

J. M. SmsANKi. 

[Kotb.— We publish our Correspondent’s letter, but should think the Govern¬ 
ment insane that attempted to establish an Envoy where he suggests—in 
Kafiristan.—El). 5.] 
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HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

0 

It is impossible to listen without a strong feeling of contempt to the hysterical 
shrieks which rise up daily from Tory journals and Tory politicians on what tliey 
are pleased to call “ the break-down of law and order in Ireland.” What has 
broken down in Ireland is not a rule of law and equity, but a lawless and arbitrary 
system of despotism, whereby the legitimate rights of an entire population have 
been sacrificed to the interests of a few hundred absentee landlords. We ai'c 
aware, of course, that all Irish landlords are not “ absentees,” and that all Irish 
landlords are not indifferent to the well-being of tlreir tenantry; but then it is not 
for these or by these that the system which has now so disastrously broken down 
has been preserved. It was for the benefit of that small section of landlords known 
as “ absentees,” and in consequence of their inflexible opposijtion to all change; 
and now the very men who have profited by this monstrous state of things 
are shrieking for coercion, in order that it may contmue unchanged, and they also 
continue to profit. In other words, the normal action of the law is to be suspended 
in Ireland, and every tax-payer in Great Britain is to contribute from his earnings, 
in order that a single small class of landlords should collect their rents with ease 
and celerity. Wliat is “ Boycotting ” when we look at it otlierwise tlian through 
the spectacles of a Tory landholder ? It is nothing more than this. Hitherto in 
Ireland the landlord has been allowed to raise his rents to any extent he chose, 
and if the tenants would not or could not pay them, he had the power (the British 
Empire having engaged to assist him) to turn them out of house and home, destitute 
on the highway. The number will never be reckoned up ofmen, women, and children 
whom this arbitrary process has thrown penniless on the world; and as often as 
not, from no failure on their part to pay the rack-rent demanded of them, but 
because some absentee landlord, living luxuriously in London, had come to the 
conclusion that by their eviction his Irish estates would minister more abundantly 
to liis pleasures. “ Boycotting ” is no more than a reversal of this process. After 
having waited for centuries in the vain hope that “ the law ” would do sometlung 
for them, the Irish tenantry have resolved to protect themselves. They have 
insisted upon fixing their own rents; and in the nature of things, there is no 
greater injustice in the farmer fixing the rent than in the landlord. What tlie 
rapid spread of “Boycotting” has demonstrated is the unreal and artificial 
character of the system which we have been upholding in Ireland. The Irish 
landlords constitute what the Tory journals call “ the party of order,” as opposed 
to “ the party of disorder,” represented by the “ Boycottera: ” and this “ party of 
order,” it appears, is so small and insignificant—their well-being or their min 
is of so slight importance to the population ai large—that in their season of 
distress they have not a friend except the soldiers and ffie constabulary. All 
other classes are either “ Boycotters,” or the obedient agents of those who drairo 
to “ Boycott.” Shipping companies, hotel-keepers, tradesmen, car-drivers, all obey 
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the sovereign behests of the “ Boycotters,” because they perceive that if Irish 
landlordism were abolished root and branch, they would not be a penny the worse 
in consequence of its extinction. The Irish landlord is, in &ct, an imported 
British article, and’ as recent events have proved, a mere excrescence upon Irish 
soil. Naturally, this is a fact which men of the type of Mr. Bence Jones are slow 
to admit. Mr. Bence Jones evidently regards “ a landlord who tries to do hk duty ” 
as, out of all compare, “ the noblest work of God,” and himself as a remarkably 
perfect specimen of these noble creatures. “ Boycotting " in his case may be re¬ 
garded, Ike the Apostle's thorn in the flesh, as a salutary experience, lest this very 
self-satisfied gentleman should be exalted beyond measure. 

In dealing with Ireland, what Englishmen ought never to forget is that hitherto 
we have always been in the wrong. The Irish Parliament consented to its own 
dissolution, and the legislative union of the two countries, on a solemn pledge 
from the English Prime Minister tliat the glaring grievances under which 
Ireland was Buffeting should be removed. That pledge was never fulfilled. Justice 
to Ireland, instead of being accorded in the frank and ungrudging spirit which 
honour and expediency alike required of us, has been wrung from a British Par¬ 
liament, literally, inch by inch, and hardly ever except when the alternative 
to concession was civil war. The land difficulty in Ireland is altogether an 
English creation. We deliberately crashed the manufacturing industries of 
Ireland, tmder tlie inhuman and insensate conviction that England would be 
enriched thereby, and thus we obliged the entire population lo seek their sus¬ 
tenance from the soil. But Irish soil was no longer the property of Irish people. 
British law and British force had robbed the. Irish people of the inheritance 
which was theirs by nature, and conferred it upon a few thousand landlords; the 
greater part of whom did not so much as reside in Ireland. Thus the Irish people 
became, without hope of escape, tlie serfe of the landlords. They depended upon 
their mercy for every morsel of food they ate; and very cruel, in general, has that 
mercy shown itseff. All that the Irish people now demand at our hands is that 
this servitude should cease. Those who object to the methods in which the Irish 
are forcing this demand on our attention ought first to point out some other way 
which would have been half so effective. Last session the House of Lords 
rejected, with the utmost contumely, so small a measure of consideration for 
Irish Buffering as the Compensation for Disturbance Bill. They decreed, in 
opposition to the Government, that the Irish landlord should continue to receive 
his pound of flesh, full weight, though an entire family had to perish in paying it. 
This session they will hardly decline to pass a wide and sweeping BiU cutting at 
the very roots of landlordism. And if so, what will it be which has wrought 
this most salutoiy change ? “ Boycotting.” 

The declaration of an independent Bepublic by the Boers of the Transvaal 
will surprise no one who has followed the action of the late Government and its 
congenial agents. Sir Bartle Frere and Sir Theophilus Shepstone, in that part of 
the world. It is the beginning of a trouUe in which the honour of this coantr^' 
is very deeply concerned; and, seeing how rapidly current history passes into 
oblivion, it will be well to state briefly the circumstances under which the 
Transvaal was annexed. The annexation of this independent Dutch Bepublic 
was held by the late Government to be indisperxsable to Lord Carnarvon’s luck¬ 
less scheme of'Cape Colonial Confederation—-the source of so much crime and 
blood-shedding. The Boers of the Transvaal were at that time at war with the 
Kaffir ifluef, Sekokoeni; and Sir Theophilus Shepatone-r-a fitting agent for the 
business artrosted to him— was sent from Natal, ostensibly to medjate between 
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the Boers and the Kaffirs, actually with a comniission in his pocket authorizing 
liim to annex the Transvaal, and govern it in the name of the Queen as Commis- 
moner. This disgraceful act of treachery he completed shortly after his arrival 
at Pretoria. The Boers vehemently protested against the dishonourable pro¬ 
ceeding, but their protests were concealed from the British Parliament and nation,- 
and a false report was sent to this country that a large majority of the Boers ap¬ 
proved of the annexation. But Sir BarUe Frere and Sir Theophilus Shepstone 
knew that the veritable feeling among the Boers could not long be concealed from 
tlie knowledge of this country; and, first, the iniquitous Zulu War, and next the 
hardly less iniquitous war with Sekokoeni were fought, in the hope that the mas¬ 
sacre of their ancient enemies might reconcile the Boers to the loss of their inde¬ 
pendence. The calculation proved to be a mistaken one. The Boers were not 
reconciled. Sir Bartle Frere made a progress through the Transvaal; he ad¬ 
dressed sugary speeches to every Boer he had a chance of speaking to. All was of 
no avail. Whatever be tlie faults of the Transvaal Boer, it is to his merit that he 
saw completely through the bland but stony-hearted High Commissioner, whose 
eminent Cluistian virtues have so endeared him to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and Lord Shaftesbury. It is greatly to the credit of the Boer that for Sir 
Bartle Frere he feels the profound aversion which that gentleman ought to 
arouse in aU men who care for genuineness and sincerity. Such was the state 
of things in the Transvaal when Lord Kimberley became Colonial Minister. 
The political path before him was straight and obvious to all eyes save those of 
the professional politician; and he holds that he cannot s)iow the ability of a 
statesman except by taming aside from a straight road and falling headlong 
into an open ditch yawning at the side of it. Lord Kimberley, without hesita¬ 
tion, adopted this ancient constitutional practice, which, as all true Englishmen 
are aware, is the efficient cause of our greatness and prosperity. Instead 
of withdrawing promptly from a false and dishonourable position—instead of 
granting to the Boers the independence of which they had been deprived by an 
act of shameful treachery—he determined to hold on to the Transvaal. The 
Boers have never concealed what, in such an event, they were resolved to do. 
They would, they declared, fight for their independence, and this, it wotrld seem, 
they are now about to do. 

It is greatly to be deplored that Parliament is not sitting at this moment; for 
if the Liberal party do not take prompt action, we shall find ourselves involved in 
one of the least defensible of our many indefensible little wars. Lord Kimberley 
is far too weak akd wavering a man to be at the Colonial Office in times like 
these. His tenure of office has been remarkable for persistent blundering. It is 
due to his weakness of will and his singular capacity for falling into open ditches 
that we owe the Basuto War; and unless Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Mr. Courtney, or 
some other fearless Badical, will take the matter in hand, and unless the Liberal 
party will back them in no imeertain voice. Lord Kimberley's vacillations will 
involve us in another war in the Transvaal. 

Lord Lytton last month emerged from his retirement to make an exhibition 
of himself which displays in a very remarkable manner the sense of official pro¬ 
priety and the gentlemanly feeling which so conspicuously characterized the 
Indian Viceroyalty of this personage. It is not difficult to imagine the howls and 
invectives that would have issued from all the Jii^^o journals if, when Jingo was 
king, a Liberal politician—say Lord Northbrook—had addressed a qieech to a 
Volunteer regiment, denouncing the warlike propensities of the Government. 
He would have been proclmmed a national traitor by his own confession. Nor 
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will any one deny that, for once, the Jingo oirgans would haye had a small sub- 
atratum of truth on which to base their denunciations. The unwritten law which 
excludes party politioB from speeches addressed to any part of the national army 
needs no justifioatioih Its propriety is evident on the face of it. The duty of 
that army is to <^ey, without question, the orders of the Executive; any attempt, 
therefore, to weaken the loyalty of the army to the Executive, by holding up the 
latter as an Object worthy of its aversion, is nothing less than a sowing of the 
seeds of mutiny. We do not accuse Lord Lytton of desiring to raise a mutiny 
in the ranks of the West Middlesex Volunteers, but a man who had himself 
held high ofBce ought to have seen the extreme impropriety of what he was 
doing. Also, quite apart from this, a very little gentlemanly consideration for.the 
feelings of others would have sufficed to save Lord Lytton from a reprehensible 
exhibition of himself. No gentleman thrusts his political opinions upon those 
whom they are sure to offend, under circumstances where they have neither the 
right to reply nor the power to escape from hearing them. In tlte ranks of the 
West Middlesex Volunteers there must, we presume, be many Liberals—at any 
rate. Lord Lytton could not know there were not—and the extreme probability 
of this would have deterred any man possessed of a spark of courtesy from 
making such a speech as that of Lord Lytton’s. Lord Lytton’s reply to Mr. 
Childers' quiet remonstrance is merely a still more offensive exhibition of the 
late Viceroy’s lack of that ordinary courtesy which ought to control the conduct 
of an English gentleman in his intercourse with his fellows. No one cognizant 
with Lord Lytton’s career in India will feel any surprise at these proceedings 
of his; on the contrary, the surprise would have been great indeed had he exhi¬ 
bited himself in any other way. 

The speech was, in part, an eulogy of Sir Frederick Roberts, and our advice 
to that much-banqueted General is not to place himself in the way of many more 
such eulogies. They are filled with statements which provoke replies, and which, 
having only a partial resemblance to the facts, are, when investigated, calculated 
to do much injury to the cheaply won honours of our Afghanistan hero. Thus, 
speaking of the battle of Peiwar Kotul, Lord Lytton said; “ They (i.e., the 
Middlesex Volunteers) were probably not aware that it was by a plan of attack, 
conceived and carried out wilh the rapid accuracy of a rare insight, under the 
very fire of the enemy, and upon ground of which the immense difficulties were 
then for ,the first time fully revealed. General Roberts succeeded in capturing, 
with wonderful rapidity and the smallest possible sacrifice of life, a position 
rendered almost impregnable by nature, and skilfully strengthened by the most 
powerful artillery placed in the most inaccessible positions and served with 
admirable accuracy of range." 

All this is pure fiction. What happened at Peiwar Kotul was this. Gene¬ 
ral Roberts came upon the Afghans, strongly posted; attacked, but failed to dis¬ 
lodge them. He had to draw off, pelted by the cannon-shot of the enemy, and 
amid the derisive cheers of the Afghans, exulting in their first success. There 
was “ no plan of attack conceived with the rapid accuracy of a rare insight and 
earned out under the very fire of the enemy." Indeed, but for an accident. 
General Roberts would have renewed on the following day the same plan of 
attack which had already failed. The accident Vas this: Captain Rennick, a politi¬ 
cal officer with General Roberts, had in his employ a servant who happened to be a 
. native of the Kurmm Valley, and this man undertook to lead a. force, by an nn- 
fre^ented path through tbe hills, to. a point whence the Af^w position could 
beitthcked in the rear. This was carried into effect the following day, when 
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the Afghans, finding fheir position no longer tenable, abandoned it, leaving their 
guns behind them. The General who won the fight at Peiwar JCotnl was not 
Sir Frederick Eoberts, but Captain Eenniok's unknown servant. 

Again, speaking of General Roberts’ advance on Kabul, and the battle of 
Charasiab, Lord Lytton said: “ But let him tell them that all the military diffi¬ 
culties and dangers of that march wore greatly ,aggravated by the treacherous 
intrigues and snares of our professed ally, and that the success of the operation 
was quite as largely due to the diplomatic sagacity, as to the military genius with 
which it was conducted.” 

This Afghan War, from its inception onwards, was on the English aide an 
unbroken series of shameless falsehoods and base trickeries, and the reference 
here is to one of the most disgraceful of these episodes. General Roberts’ march' 
to Kabul lay through the county of the Ahmedzye Ghilzyes, the chief man 
among whom was Padshah Klian, who was also the Wazeer of tlte Ameer 
Yakoub Khan. To this chief General Roberts addressed a letter, stating that as 
he was marching to Kabul in order to afford assistance and relief to the Ameer, 
he expected that Padshah Khan, as a minister of the Ameer, would render him 
all the assistance in his power. Padshah Khan loyaRy responded to tliis appeal, 
and there is hardly a doubt that but for liis intervention the force under General 
Roberts would have been destroyed in the attempt to reach Kabul. He supplied 
General Roberts with the camels and ponies without which the force could not 
have moved, and later on he rendered us a yet more important service. At 
Charasia our readers will remember that while tlie British trcops were engaged 
with the Afghan army in their front, the hills on either flank were covered with 
thousands of Ghilzyes, who, had they swept.down, would have overwhelmed the 
small British column by sheer weight of numbers. But they made no attack. 
Why ? Because their chief, Padshah Khan, was in tho British camp as the ally 
and friend of General Roberts. Now we come to the disgraceful part of tlie 
story. As soon as General Roberts was established in Kabul, the Ameer, to 
‘‘ render assistance and relief” to whom had been the ostensible object of his 
march, was made a prisoner and deported to India, and the payment wliich had 
been promised to Padshah Khan and his tribe for the invaluable services they 
had rendered was withheld from them. The attack, a little later on, upon the 
cantonments of Sherpur, where tlie grievous mismanagement of General Roberts 
placed the force under him in imminent danger of total destruction, was the 
Afghans’ reply to this double act of treachery and bad faith. 

It would be ea^ to go throT^h the whole of Lord Lytton’s eulogy on General 
Eoberts, and, taking it point by point, show how absurd and fantastic are the 
statements it contains. Our readers are aware that we have no admiration for 
General Eoberts either as a man or a general. We know too much of the war in 
Afghanistan to allow of any such feeling; but it is not against him that the fore¬ 
going remarks have been directed. What we desired was to adduce another 
filustration of that recklessness of statement—friat entire disregard of truth— 
which still continues to characterize the utterances of the Ministers and agents 
of the late Government. No matter on what subject these gentlemen elect to 
open thdr lips, their remarks have one characteristic common to them all. They 
invariably assert the thing that is not. In this very speech Lord Lytton 
speaks of the crime of abandoning the “ Peiwar Kotvl, wHeh iKmmandt both 
Kabul and Ohmnee;" although he knows perfectiy well that it commands 
neither the one nor the other, because between it and these places rises the 
Shutirgurdun, which, for six months of the year, is so deep in snow as to be im- 
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passable. Happily for the nation, these fictions are at present impotent for evil— 
nay, they may possibly do a little good in still farther discrediting the character 
and destroying the reputation of those who indulge in them so freely. The Go¬ 
vernment, we rejoice, to know, is not to be turned aside from the plain path of 
right and expediency by the opposition of such a man as the late Viceroy of India. 
If the general testimony of the Indian papers is to be received as valid, orders 
have already been issued for an evacuation of Kandahar at the earliest possible 
date. 

Lord Lytton is not the, only noble lord who has succeeded in making an 
exhibition of himself daring the past month. The mild and relaxing climate of 
the island of Madeira would seem to have had a deleterious influence upon the 
reason, judgment, and memory of Lord Carnarvon. If there be one public Aan 
more than another whose political sympathies |md convictions are known to all 
men, that man is Mr. John Bright. To gravely remonstrate with him, at tliis 
time of day, upon their general character and tendency, would seem to argue 
either a marvellous lack of occupation of any kind, or an equally marvellous 
confidence in one’s powers of persuasion. Lord Carnarvon is a man whom 
men of all parties respect, and what should have persuaded him to address 
to Mr. Bright the very illogical letter that has lately appeared in the papers 
bafSes conjecture. Lord Carnarvon has been moved to profound indignation by 
a statement of Mr. Bright’s to the effect that by far the larger number of the 
political calamities which have aSlicted mankind have been due to “ sovereigns 
and statesmen." The statement is, indeed, a truism. Except where popular 
government has prevailed, “ sovereigns and statesmen ’’ have, of necessity, been 
the chief dispensers of human weal and woe; and the horrible mess they have made 
of their business is recorded in every page of the world’s history. But Lord 
Carnarvon is under the extraordinary delusion that this obvious truism can be 
destroyed, overthrown, obliterated, by setting up against it a second truism 
equally obvious, to this effect—that sovereigns and statesmen have also done 
some good—e.p. (this is his own illustration), the codification of Roman Law 
during the reign of tlie Emperor Justinian. But more amazing still than tlie 
manner of this refutation is the inference which Lord Carnarvon draws from 
the position of Mr. Bright, die considers that Mr. Bright and all other men 
who hold that the political caltunities which have afflicted mankind have been, 
in the main, the work of “ sovereigns and statesmen,” are thereby debarred from 
holding office under a constitutional monarchy. According to the noble lord, 
a British Minister, before taking office, must hold as an article of faith, that our 
constitutional fiction that “ the Crown can do no wrong ’’ is an expression of 
truth applicable to *' sovereigns and statesmen ’’ all over the world, and from the 
beginning of history. Or is it only the “ nearly all ’’ which chokes Lord Car¬ 
narvon, and would he allow a British Minister to believe that ‘‘ some ’’ calamities 
have been caused by “ sovereigns and statesmen,” without exacting resignation 
as a penalty for this monstrous belief? And if “ some,” how many ? How nearly 
may an Englishman approach to the “almost all” without being found guilty 
of official incapacity ? Enough, however, of this letter. It has not been written 
by Lord Carnarvon clothed and in his right mind, but by Lord Carnarvon panic- 
strioken at those things that are coming on the earth. 

And aasuredly, for those, like Lord Carnarvon, who dread the obliteration of 
ancient landmarks, the times are ominous of change. It is due to our English 
method of procedure that questions demanding immediate answers seem, as it 
were, to be sprung upon the Legislature wi^out any anterior preparation. We 
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never undertake a reform until the institution which roqqtTM reconstruction is 
actually falling into ruins about our ears. At heart, nearfy all of us are well 
aware that the institution has no promise of durability about it, it represents 
a system of things that is last passing away. But there is a tacit agreement that 
no public confession of this conviction is to be made. If a man here and there 
will insist upon pointing out that this or that institution is unsafe, or fast 
crumbling into decay, we all with one consent denounce him as a dark and 
dangerous Radical, who is bent upon the destruction of all law and order. Ihis 
is what has happened to the institution of Landlordism in Ireland. The land¬ 
lords, headed by tliat hysterical gentleman, Mr. Bence Jones, are crying out for 
the Government to come and help them, not perceiving that they pronounce 
their own condemnation by the violence of their outcries. An institution which 
can only be upheld by measures of coercion and the suspension of the regular 
course of law, is clearly an institution which ought not to be upheld at all. 
Another question which seems all at once to have ripened for solution is the 
connection between Church and State, tt is, of course, only “ seeming,” and 
to candid and unbiassed minds it has long been apparent that the existing 
anomalous relations between the Church and State could not endure. A National 
Church presupposes a national religion ; for if there be a diversity of religious 
convictions among a people, how is it possible that a single organ of ex¬ 
pression should adequately represent them? The moment, therefore, that Non¬ 
conformity established itself in England, the (so-called) National Church became 
a fiction; and with the spread of Nonconformity, the fiction became more open 
and palpable. l?ry as hardly as men may, sooner or later a fiction becomes 
absolutely intolerable—a grievance which no man can endure; and such, it 
appears to us, is tlie feeling which is now evoked by the Church of England as by 
law established. A Church that is simply the creation of a Parliament composed 
of men of all cre^s and no creed, is a contradiction in terms. The Dean of St. 
Paul’s, in his recent letter to the Timet, appears to us to be quite in the right when 
he says, “ If this is a true account of the Church of England . . . then all that is 
found in the books of our greatest masters of religious teaching, in all Churches 
and sects, about the nature of the Christian Church is ranting nonsense." Un¬ 
happily, Dr. Church, having laid down this obvious proposition, pursues his in¬ 
quiries no further. If the Church of England be a Christian Church, it is no less 
a “ Church as by law establishedand how in this, its legal character, it is to 
escape being other than the creation of that Parliament which is the source of 
law. Dr. Church does not explain. The fiwjt is that the Established Church is 
the surviving product of an extinct state of national feeling; and the “ martyr¬ 
dom “ of Mr. Dale in Holloway Gaol, and the internecine conflict between the 
Church Union and the Church Association, are due to a non-recognition of this 
fact on the part of both Church and State. The Iti^ualist and Evangelical have 
both sound reason on their side. No one will deny the contention of the 
Ritualist that neither Lord Penzance nor the British House of Commons has any 
jurisdiction in matters spiritual that is binding on the reason or conscience. On the 
other hand, the Evangelical occupies a position equally impregnable when he 
asserts that the minister of a “ Church as by law established ” is bound to obey 
the decisions of the Ecclesiastical Courts established by Parliament. But it is 
because both parties are so entirely in the right, that any termination of the 
quarrel is hopeless, until the surroniiding conditions are changed. At the same 
time, it is well to underst&nd clearly the vast claims which the Bittutote are 
making upon the nation. They etiU desire to remain "establishedthey 
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dasire the vast property of the Established Church, of its 

oa3iedieiw#d)ej% Ohorohes, chapels, parsonage-houses, &o., and at the same 
^e to be ^ittandpated firom the control of Parliament. Their modest request is 
that the British naticm should place this enormous wealth and power under the 
irresponnWe control of that small section of the English clergy which is willing 
to yielii implicit obedience to the Bev, Mr. Mackonochie. They are, at present, 
contending merely for the right to wear certain vestments in opposition to the 
decree of certain Eoclesiastioal Courts, but the ground on which they make this 
contention covers the entire doctrine, teaching, and internal discipline of the 
Church. In brief, sacerdotalism, in its mostj extravagant form, is what the 
Bitualist clergy desire to revive in England. 






